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BRAZILIAN, OR SCARLET TANAGER. 
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Torxam, the artist who produced the origi- 
nal of this beautiful picture, was both painter 
and engraver, a combination of talent, it is 
said, rarely to be met with. 

The engraving here presented, is an ele- 
gant little gem, and has been beautifully 
mezzotinted by Warner, of this city, espe- 
cially for this work. 

The wayfarers, having become weary in 
their journeyings, have halted by the way, 
and are resting on the green turf among the 
rocks, near by which runs a little brook of 
cool clear water, at which they have just 
slaked their thirst. They appear to be hap- 
py, with nothing upon heir placid counte- 
nances to indicate disquietude or perturba- 
tion within. The dog, too, although he is 
“an ugly-looking cur,” seems to partake of 
the tranquillity of the scene. 

In the back ground upon the hill stands 
the old wind-mill. These old mills are plea- 
sant resting places to the weary traveller; 
and then they waken up pleasant associations. 
The healthy, happy miller, who cared for no- 
body, since nobody cared for him, though he 
was a right independent fellow, must have 
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been an unsocial crooked old stick. And then 
there’s the “ miller’s maid,” and the old song 
about the fair lass that was “ wooed and won 
by the miller’s son,” and who, in an ecstacy 
of delight, exclaims— 
“Who'd be a king—that care-worn thing, 
When a miller is so happy 2” 


Sure tokens they are of prosperous agricul- 
tural labor and its produce—of industry and 
cheerful toil—unerring signs of healthful 
strength and national prosperity. We honor 
all mills—of wind and water. The steam- 
mill, hissing and foaming, with its disagree- 
able sounds and scents, has no sympathy of 
ours; it mars our landscapes, and is at war 
with all things ‘rural; but for the other two, 
we make many a round, and walk many a 
mile in fine summer-time, to look at one in 
its foaming activity, the huge wheel whirling 
the stream into liquid snow, or, like a mighty 
alchymist, converting each drop of water into 
a diamond; while the other, perched aloft, 
continues its noiseless, endless round—a 
thing of silent power— 


“As the wind blows, so the mill goes.” 
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Tus splendid bird comes from the South, 
and makes its appearance in the United 
States in the month of May, and is some- 
times found even in Canada. He rarely ap- 
proaches the habitations of man, unless, 
perhaps, to the orchard, where he sometimes 
builds, or to the cherry-trees, in search of 
fruit. The depth of the woods is his favorite 
abode. here, among the thick foliage of 
the tallest trees, his simple and almost mo- 
notonous notes, chip, churr, repeated at short 
- intervals, in a pensive tone, may be occasion- 
ally heard, which appear to proceed from a 
considerable distance, though the bird be 
immediately above you,—a faculty bestowed 
on him by the beneficent Author of Nature, 
no doubt, for his protection, to compensate, 
in a degree, for the danger to which his 

Ja. 6 


glowing color would often expose him. Be- 
sides this usual note, he has, at times, a more 
musical chant, something resembling in 
mellowness that of the Baltimore Oriole. 
His food consists of large-winged insects, 
such as wasps, hornets, and humble-bees, and 
also of fruit, particularly those of that species 
of Vaccinium usually called huckle-berries, 
which, in their season, form almost his whole 
fare. His nest is built, about the middle of 
May, on the horizontal branch of a tree, 
sometimes an apple-tree, and is but slightly 
put together; stalks of broken flax and dry 
grass, so thinly woven together, that the » 
light is easily perceivable through it, form 
the repository of his young. The eggs are 
three, of a dull blue, spotted with brown or 
purple. They rarely raise more than one ~ 
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brood in a season, and leave us for the south 
about the last week in August. 

Among all the birds that inhabit our woods, 
there is none that strikes the eye of a stran- 
ger, or even a native, with so much brillian- 
cy as this. Seen among the green leaves, 
with the light falling strongly on his 
plumage, he really appears beautiful. If he 
has little of melody in his notes to charm us, 
he has nothing in them to disgust. His 
manners are modest, easy, and inoffensive. 
He commits no depredations on the property 
of the husbandman, but rather benefits him 
by the daily destruction, in spring, of many 
noxious insects; and, when winter ap- 
proaches, he is no plundering dependent, but 
seeks, in a distant country, for that suste- 
nance which the severity of the season de- 
nies to his industry in this. He is a striking 
ornament to our rural scenery, and none of 
the meanest of our rural songsters. Such 
being the true traits of his character, we 
shall always with pleasure welcome this 
beautiful, inoffensive stranger to our orchards, 
groves, and forests. 

The male of this species, when arrived at 
his full size and colors, is six inches and a 
half in length, and ten and a half broad. 
The whole plumage is of a most brilliant 
scarlet, except the wings and tail, which are 
of a deep black; the latter, handsomely 
forked, sometimes minutely tipped with 
white, and the interior edges of the wing- 
feathers nearly white; the bill is strong, 
considerably inflated, like those of his tribe, 
the edge of the upper mandible, somewhat 
irregular, as if toothed, and the whole of a 
dirty gamboge, or yellowish horn color ; this, 
however, like that of most other birds, varies 
according to the season. The irisof the eye 
_ is of a cream color; the legs and feet, light 
' blue. The female, is green above, and yel- 
low below; the wings and tail, brownish 
black, edged with green. The young birds, 
during their residence here the first season, 
continue nearly of the same color with the 
female. In this circumstance we again 
recognize the wise provision of the Deity, in 
thus clothing the female and the inexperi- 
enced young in a garb so favorable for con- 
cealment among the foliage ; as the weakness 
of the one, and the frequent visits of the other 


to her nest, would greatly endanger the 
safe'y of all. 

When you approach the nest of this bird, 
the male keeps cautiously at a distance, as 
if fearful of being seen; while the female 
hovers around in the greatest agitation and 
distress. When the young leave the nest, 
the male parent takes a most active part in 
feeding and attending them, and is then al- 
together indifferent to concealment. 

Passing through an orchard one morning, 
I caught one of these young birds, that had 
but lately left the nest. I carried it with 
me about half a mile, to show it to my friend, 
Mr. William Bartram ; and, having procured 
a cage, hung it up on one of the large pine- 
trees in the botanic garden, within a few 
feet of the nest of an Orchard Oriole, which 
also contained young ; hopeful that the char- 
ity or tenderness of the Orioles would induce 
them to supply the cravings of the stranger. 
But charity with them, as with too many of 
the human race, began and ended at home. 
The poor orphan was altogether neglected, 
notwithstanding its plaintive cries; and, .as 
it refused to be fed by me, I was about to re- 
turn it back to the place where I found it, 
when, towards the afternoon, a Scarlet 
Tanager, no doubt its own parent, was seen 
fluttering round the cage, endeavoring to get 
in. Finding this impracticable, he flew off, 
and soon returned with food in his bill, and 
continued to feed it till after sunset, taking 
up his lodging on the higher branches of the 
same tree. Inthe morning, almost as soon 
as day broke, he was again seen most active- 
ly engaged in the same affectionate man- 
ner; and, notwithstanding the insolence of 
the Orioles, continued his benevolent offices 
the whole day, roosting at night as before. 
On the third or fourth day, he appeared ex- 
tremely solicitous for the liberation of his 
charge, using every expression of distressful 
anxiety, and every call and invitation that 
nature had put in his power, for him to come 
out. . This was too much for the feelings of 
my venerable friend; he procured a ladder, 
and, mounting to the spot where the bird 
was suspended, opened the cage, took out 
the prisoner, and restored him to liberty and 
to his parent, who, with notes of great ex- 
ultation accompanied his flight to the woods. 


From Wilson’s Ornithology. 
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As the following story professes to be taken 
from the Posthumons manuscripts of an Old 
Bachelor, all due allowance must be made for his 
sneers at the fuith of Woman. In this matter, 
there is a vast difference between his own cold 
and selfish feelings and the depth and warmth 
of those of his friend Willie—Epb. 

— CouiecE, Oxrorp, Jan 3, 1793. 

Taman old man now, and with me the 
waters of experience are fast flowing into 
the ocean of eternity. Little communion 
have I had with my fellow-men, and even 
that little has been full of sorrow and bitter- 
ness, Entering the College in the very 
hey-day of life, 1 sought with avidity the 
living fruit of knowledge; but I sought it in 
the gardens of the dead, and what wonder 
if it turned to ashes on my lips? Many 
were my friends, at least many so called 
themselves; for 1 was rich, and the rich 
never want friends. I shrank from the cold 
selfishness of society, and felt not that I stood 
on the brink of a deeper precipice—the 
selfishness of retirement. I saw it not, and 
fell, and thenceforth became an_ isolated 
wretch, a thing wrapped up in its own no- 
thingness:—a Christian, because all around 
were Christians ; mora], because immortality 
was inconvenient; charitable, because too 
weak to resist importunity. 

For me all is lost! for me, this side the 
grave no rest—no hope! Beyond it, a vague 
insanity, which my sluggish spirit dare not 
strive to fill up. Death or life is tomealike. 
I live as though I lived not, and when death 
shall hurl the dart which he has already 
lifted, I shall die as'though I were to live no 
more. And yet even upon me have the 
light and warmth of friendship shed their 
beams—the sunny smile of youth hath pierced 
my spirit’s inmost recesses, and for a short 
moment the frosts of selfishness have flowed 
into the warm streams of human sympathy. 
Once those beams were frequent; they have 
long—long ceased to shine; and in their 
stead, darkness, palpable and eternal ice. 
Are these tears that glide down my fur- 
rowed cheek? Shame upon my weakness; 


I had deemed their fountain was for ever 
dried :—but they will flow no more, they are 
the last dew-drops of humanity flowing into 
a world whose sympathies were with all but 
me. I could tell the tale of the woes that 
blasted my being, but the cold world would 
only mock at me, and it shall not know. I 
might have done so once; in better days I 
wrote records of scenes which brought down 
heaven to earth—and yet—and yet that 
heaven had a fence around it, which bristled 
against me alone—I saw and could not enter. 
1 was very proud, and yet I begged its in- 
mates for but a drop of its overflowing 
streams of warm joy; and they spurned me 
—yet not all ; a few—a very few sought me 
out in my desert solitude, but the waters 
that were joy to them were gall tome. My 
taste was palled, or they were miserably 
cheated—I know not which. A future 
world may perchance disclose it—but I can- 
not. I kept these records once—they are 
useless now—to me worse than useless— 
gall and wormwood. I cast them from me 
into a world deceiving and deceived. They 
may pour balm into a wounded spirit, or give 
the last blow toa broken heart; which, I 
care not. Be happy they who list—my hap- 
piness is in the recklessness of woe. When 
these papers, which no man’s hand save my 
own has touched, shall see the day, the 
waters of life will have closed over a weary 
swimmer in their dull expanse, and the 
depths beneath may have rev ealed somewhat, 
to his spirit—more misery they c nnd ; 
veal. I shall sink calmly into the gulf, . 
more calmly perchance than the Christian, 
to whom men say all joy opens beyond o 
tomb, for he has love and life, hopes and 
fears, joys and delight—all to lose, and I 
have—nothing. * * * 

“ The Bridegroom of Eternity !” they were 
his own words, even when death was just 
rending in sunder the veil that hides life’s 
nothingness, But he rejoiced to depart, for 
this side the grave there was nought for him, 
save the bitter memory of a too happy past. 
Poor Willie! his years had been few indeed, 
but he was gray in experience. If is but 
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three years since he entered my college, 
with life and joy before him, and now—he 
lies pale and cold in the room where we have 
so often talked of pleasure to come, and 
strewed life’s thorny path with imagination’s 
fadeless flowers; yet, we talked of joy 
together, for I then could, at times, think of 
joys in store for me—for me! my name and 
joy together! The bitter laugh of despair is 
rising within me at the thought. But I may 
not laugh now, for he—poor Willie! 

Oh! how well can [remember even now 
—now when the cold dews of death are upon 
his brow, the first time I looked upon his 
sunny smile, I knew him not, but I loved 
him for lis smile; smiles were plenty around 
me, but none like his. He was much my 
junior, yet I sought his acquaintance. J, 
who never smiled, sought him who was all 
smiles, It was strange, at least all around 
thought, and said so; yet why strange? 
We all seek that which we have not: why 
should I not seek his beaming smiles? 1 
loved him, and he returned my affection 
with warm and open-hearted confidence. 
He spoke to me of love—the faithful love of 
woman—/aith and woman !—how I should 
scoff at the thought now! and yet when I 
heard him speak, I could not but believe :— 
he spoke to me—the cynic—the sceptic— 
the scotfer—of earnest prayer, of trust in God, 
and of his never-failing providence, and J— 
mocked not; nay, I—the sceptic—-the scof- 
fer~-listened to him, and—believed. He 
loved, deeply, earnestly loved, and he was 
beloved again; but they were both poor—he 
and she who swayed his whole being, and he 
was come to wring, from the hands of science 
and of classic lore the dross for which alone 

he world sells its comforts; he was come to 
Woe down the beautiful, the noble, the gen- 
‘serous from their heavenly thrones, and coin 
them into—money! And yet With him it 
was not quite so, for the brightness of his 
‘buoyant spirit cast-a halo of glory even 
around his struggles for subsistence; an im- 
mortal soul struggling for daily bread! He, 
too, felt the bitterness of the trial, but it was 
sweetened by his exceeding love. Oh, how 
often have I'listened breathlessly to his gentle 
voice, “as he poured forth to me the raptures, 
the very madness of his adoration. 1 thought 


him but an enthusiast then; I think now, 
that he must have been mad—none but a 
madman could have built so trustfully on wo- 
man’s faith and woman’s love. 

Three long years had he wrestled with 
the high phantoms of the past, and wrung 
from them all the treasures of their wisdu: 5; 
the wisdom to others so cold—so miserable ; 
to him so warm—so gentle—so noble; for 
he had cast around the dry skeleton the 
bright garment of his own love, and himself 
had clothed the bare bones with living flesh, 
and breathed into them the breath of Jife and 
love. He was dying! the spirit of the flesh 
maintained in him perpetual conflict, and the 
body was fast yielding. Day by day he be- 
came more altered; his step was less light 
and gay, but he became more deeply spiritual. 
The torch within burnt more brightly as the 
casket which contained it wore away. The 
lady of his love was ina distant land. He 
had not seen her for years, and heard but 
rarely from her—he was upheld by his ever 
buoyant hope alone. 

The time of his trial was near, when his 
labors were to be crowned with their due 
reward. As yet every hour in the univer- 
sity had been his; acknowledged by all the 
best scholar of his time, he had nothing to 
fear, and waited calmly for the result. It _ 
was a glorious May evening when he entered 
my room after one of the long solitary walks 
with which he was wont to relieve the 
weariness of his labors. ‘The day following: 
was the first day of his examination, and he 
had protracted his walk far beyond the usual 
time. As he entered, he brushed hastily 
away a starting tear, and sat down near the 
open window in silence. The May moon 
was pouring its full effulgence over hill and 
dale, and Oxford’s gray towers were drink- 
ing in a new spirit from its gentle beams. 
A few moments he remained in unbroken si- 
lence; at last he spoke, but ina lower and 
more subdued tones than I had ever heard 
him do before. “ Charles, feel as though I 
had loved too deeply for a perishable and 
dependant creature.’ I answered not, and 
he proceeded: “I saw the sun set behind 
the hills to-day, and I thought how soon 1 
might set behind the dim horizon of time; 
at the fartherst how near we are to our 
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setting ; and I strove to pray that that lesson 
might be deeply grafted in my heart, deeper 
than it yet had been. But my spirit was 
with her and not with God. I looked up to 
the darkening sky, over which the red wings 
of the sunset were still spread, and [ somght, 
through those clear heavens, to raise my 
spirit to my Maker, and [ could not. All 
things around reflected her alone, but God 
was not there. The moaning winds, the 
odorous breathings of the opening flowers of 
night, the pale stars, the dark blue heavens, 
all spoke the same, all breathed her adored 
name. I was sick with love, yet I wept at 
its exceeding emptiness; mortal love, unsus- 
tained by the eternal God! As is the slen- 
der tree bending beneath the weight of its 
own fruit, and no man near to support it, so 
was finite love strugeting to fill an infinite 
spirit, and God not near to clothe its weak- 
ness with His own infinity. The shadow 
of her sway deepened over me, until I be- 
held in the universe but one being in whom 
was centred every thought. Oh, but such 
love is a fearful thing! It is as though one 
were in Paradise, upheld by a thin line that 
ever threatened to break. It was not that I 
had forgotten God, but [saw him in the 
light of her exceeding loveliness ; the infinite 
in the finite! Pray for me, friend, pray deep- 
ly—earnestly, that the reed whereon I have 
leaned niay not be broken by a justly jealous 
God. Pray for me that niy mortal love may 
be sanctified by His immortal presence.” 

He knelt in prayer, and I beside him. I 
know not why I knelt; it was not for 
prayer. We were in solemn silence. He 
rose, and seemed calmed. “J was think- 
ing,” he said, “how many accidents might 
prevent our union, and I wept in the bitter- 
ness of the thought. But, praise be to God! 
who sent his angel, I knew, that however 


* that should betide, we should be united in 


Heaven to part no more.” 
How I could mock in that hour I know 


not; but I ai bitterly, “Ip Heaven they 
neither n try, nor are given in marriage.’ 
He seem “not to mark the bitter irony of 


my tone, but answered me calmly and gently, 
“Oh, no! the hot breath of passion is far 
from the heavenly unions; in Heaven they 
do not marry, neither are they given in 


marriage. Passion is of the earth, earthly ; 
but as surely as I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, so surely feel I that tisose souls, the 
pulses of whose being beat together upon 
earth, are destined for an everlasting union 
in Heaven; the communion of spirits; the 
perfecting of either nature with that which 
it lacked; the filling-up of the gentleness 
of woman with the proud boldness of man- 
hood ; the calming the pride of man with the 
exceeding gentleness of woman. Of such 
as these is the union in Heaven; and such, 
if on earth we be not united, will be ours. 
Tn this, henceforth, shall be the strength of 
my love, for God hath given it to me.” 

He ceased, and we separated; he to the 
rest of calm confidence and serene joy; I to 
the sleepless slumber of an anxious and per- 
turbed spirit. 

That night a dream .of desolation was 
upon me. The bright moon, on which we 
had so Jately gazed, was before me still, 
silvering hill and dale, with its pallid beatns ; 
but there was a fearful tremor in the air; 
the breezes sighed sorrowfully as they passed 
along,and mournfully the dark leaves rustled. 
I looked, and a black cloud was drifting in 
the distance; slowly it spread over the face 
of the heavens, and the stars one by one 
sank beneath it. “Even the bright moon at 
length was hidden. Then, me thought a 
pale figure sped across the heavens, and its 
eyes were veiled with its own bright wings, 
and it spread its thin hands abroad, and cried 
aloud, “Death! death!’? and all nature 
shook, and every leaf and blade of grass, and 
every odorous flower waved mournfully, and 
their echo was still “Death! death!” [ 
awoke with excess of pain—I started—for 
Willie was weeping by my side. 

«She is dead !”” The words choaked in his 
throat, and he rose hastily and left me alone.” 

‘She is dead!” I repeated, and fled are 
all his bright hopes,—torn asunder is the 


~&- 


silver cord, and broken the golden bowls 


fled is the dream of love, and for ever ! 
beautiful form is gone—gone, and the worm 
will nestle in her golden hair, while he shall 


Her 


fruitlessly mourn over vanished hopes and* 


profitless love. Isdressed quickly, and went 
in search of him; he was no where to be 
found, and I waited in restless anxiety, fear- 
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ing for his unrestrained despair. But he 
was safe ; for the angel of the God in whom 
he trusted was with him. 

It was late when he returned. The moon 
was up and at the full, and its pale, move- 
less beams seemed to calm all grief in resig- 
nation. He entered my room, and reclined, 
as fatigued, upon a couch. His face was 
very calm, but so pale, and the silvery moon- 
beams circled like a halo around it. Had I 
believed in spirits, I might have fancied him 
one then, so utterly had all vestige of hu- 
manity faded from him. 

“JT have seen her,” he said, solemnly ; 
“she has not forgotten me.” 

“You are ill,’ I replied; “ your fancy is 
disordered; were it not better that you 
sought repose ?” 

“T sleep no more,” he answered; “no 
more on earth. She has called me hence, 
and God in his mercy has confirmed the 
summons. It was no fancy. I stood alone 
beneath the moonlight, and prayed for my 
deliverance,—and I was heard. Suddenly, 
by some qpysterious spell, all earthly things 
fled from me, and my eyes were turned in- 
wardly upon mine own soul, and she was 
there within my spirit. I felt her presence. 
Another might have deemed it but a passing 
thought; but 1 knew her spirit was upon 
mine. She was around and within me; one 
mighty, overwhelming presence; I was 
under one strong, irresistible influence. 
And that presence spake within me; it told 
me of higher hopes, of a purer union, and 


of a better world; it called me thither, from 
earth to heaven, And all was past. I saw 
again the pale moonbeams over al] the earth, 
and the bright stars again glittered in their 
courses, and warm breath was upon my 
cheek; it was her spirit as it parted from 
me, and) I was alone. Earth. and sky— 
flowers and trees—hopes, fears, cares, trou- 
bles, were no more in his spirit—God had 
sent his peace, and ] saw in death only the 
passage through which he had gone before 
me, and through which I must follow. I 
am trembling on the verge of eternity, and 
again J tell you that there is union in 
Heaven. I have broken the bond of earthly 
love, with its wild passions and its bright 
ecstacies. Earthly love hath, indeed, won- 
drous bliss, and mighty were the throes that 
tore it from my bosom; yet it is but the 
struggle of two divided spirits for union, 
which may never be on earth ; but in Heaven 
it shall be so. We shall no more be two, 
but one spirit—one in every thought, and 
hope, and fear, if, indeed, beyond yon calm 
blue pavilion there be hopes and fears, 


Earth is vanishing fast; my sight is failing’ 


me. Old things are passing away, and all 
things becoming new. Friend, yestere’en 
thou saidst, in Heaven there was no mar- 
riage. Our spousals were upon eaith, but our 
union shall be consummated in Heaven. [am 
the bridegroom of eternity.” Hesmiled faintly 
—a gentle sigh, and the broken-heart was at 
rest; the spirit had passed to itseternal home. 
I think they were united in Heaven. 


ORIGINAL. 
AC SePsLTRGA ‘FatOeN Si 


BY MRS. M. C. P. 


O, I would the mighty power were mine 
To frame the soul-inspiring lay, 
Which like an emanation all-divine, 
On every human heart should play. 
Task to wake the passions of the soul— 
To light the pallid cheek with bloom— 
To free each earth-born thought from earth’s control, 
And bid it soar above its gloom. 


I ask the power to nerve the deathless mind 
For noble deeds and virtues bright, 

Till with each thought to purity refined, 
It claims itsskindred sons of light. 


O, I would my witching song the soul should fill 
With ecstacy of wild delight ; 

As froin a spirit’s voice, the heart should thrill, 
And tear-drops gem my garland bright. 


1 would the music of my lyre should sweep 
O’er earth and sea, and arch of heaven, 

And when I sleep my last and dreamless sleep, 
May sighs of deep regret be given. 

This is the peerless gift I ceaseless crave; 
To enter every heart’s recess— 

To light the smile of joy—to nerve the brave— 
And thus, all blessing, to be blest. 


me 
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TRANSLATION OF A LETTER TO A LADY FROM DR. REVEILLE-PARISE. 


Although I have every desire to justify the 
confidence you honor me with, you must ad- 
mit, madam, you put me to rather a severe 
proof. Youask my opinion upon the employ- 
ment of corsets—whether they are, in fact, 
as injurious to the health of women as has 


- been said; and whether medical men have 


not, upon this point, somewhat exaggerated ? 
1 well know with what scruples and fears 
your maternal affection fills you upon this 
subject. Your daughter, whom I have at- 
tended from her infancy, approaches an age 
at which the desire to please is very natural. 
But is it possible to please without an elegant 
form? and can this fe attained without a 
narrow waist? in other words, without the 
agency of the corset? These are important 
questions, not to be decided without care and 
circumspection. It is long since the subject 
has been agitated, but always uselessly, the 
triumph of the corset only becoming the more 
assured. Rousseau changed the opinions o* 
his contemporaries on many points. By his 
eloquent declamations he obliged mothers to 
suckle their offspring ; and, more than this 
his doctrines ana principles have shaken 
kingdoms, raised nations against kings, and 
east down the powerful; society has been 
moved to its lowest depths, and Europe con- 
vulsed for fifty years, But lask you, what 
has this philosopher gained against whale- 
bones transformed into corsets? Absolutely 
nothing. In vain did he say that a woman 
in a corset was destitute of grace, and seemed 
cut in two, like a wasp: the witticism ob- 
tained currency, but the thing remained. 
Peter I. humiliates and dissolves his formida- 
ble force, the Strelitz, scarcely a murmur 
being heard; he obliges the Russians to 


_shave their beard, and he is seriously men- 


aced; but what would have become of him 
had he dared proscribe the Russian ladies the 
use of whalebone, or had in any way meddled 
with their toilet? The Emperor Joseph II. 
prohibited the use of corsets, and ordained 
that criminals only condemned to labor should 
wear them. ll this was useless at the end 
of a few years, 


But what, then, is this formidable power, 
which carries t' g day against kings, philoso- 
phers, physicians, reason, and common sense ? 
Who is there that is ignorant of it? Who 
does not know its in:perious decisions, its 
sentences without appeal? In fact, does not 
fashion govern the world; and, as regards 
your sex, is it not the only sovereign who 
reigns and governs?’ Upon those who vio- 
late her decrees she inflicts the chastisement 
of ridicule, and at once all opposition ceases. 
Reason may raise her voice, but every ear is 
closed. Reason advises, fashion acts; so that 
we may easily guess which will prove victo- 
rious. 

You see, then, madam, why this subject, 
so learnedly treated by so many doctors, has 
as yet furnished such unsatisfactory results 
I maintain the principle, however, that we 
must never weary in preaching the good and 
the useful. Something always regfflts; and 
in this manner a great evil may become di- 
minished, and a small one reduced to nothing. 
How many strange customs, prejudicial to 
health, have disappeared with time and per- 
severance in good advise! I might cite the 
swaddling-clothes and bandages of children, 
the hairy pigtails, hair-powder, garters, and 
buckles of men. 

What would you say if some one seriously 
proposed to you to forcibly compress one of 
your limbs for a long period? They might 
indeed tell you that the smaller it became, 
the more elegant it would be; but you would 
not fail to resist such torture. Besides the 
pain, the compressed part would soon dimin- 
ish in size, and waste away more or less 
completely. The pale and thin muscles 
would no longer enjoy their natural vigor 
and activity, the vessels would diminish in 
size, and the part soon lose its strength and 
beauty. Now, do you not think that this 
same compression, exerted upon parts of the 
body which contain the most delicate and 
important organs, must be attended with yet 
more disastrous consequences? These or- 
gans, pushed, squeezed, agglomerated toge- 
ther, necessarily lose that development 
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which is indispensible for their action and 
energy. And observe, this pressure is not 
made upon any isolated point; it embraces 
an extensive surface, and just that which 
corresponds to the organs which are the very 
source of life. Take a Jarge corset, and 
measure its height and diameters; and after- 
wards, when it is tightened to the degree 
fashion requires and suflering permits, com- 
pire these admeasurements with the body of 
the person who wears it, and you will be as- 
tonished at the result. 

But where is the use of reasoning or expe- 
rience for those who are convinced not only 
that the corset is not injurious, but that it is 
useful? Who is not aware that a thousand 
marvellous qualities are attributed to it? It 
supports the waist, strengthens the body, 
gives grace to the movements, and so on! 
As to its inconveniences, these are rarely 
alluded to, or wholly denied. Far more than 
this, if the shape is ungainly, the corset will 
rectify everything; and it even cures a, vi- 
cious conformation of the spine and chest! 
No sooner are the fatal words, “She is all 
one'side,” pronounced respecting a girl, than 
every description of corset fit for the repara- 
tion, or at all events, the disguise of the evil, 
is sent for; the fact being, that these corsets, 
so far from relieving the deformity, assist 
and augment it, by compressing,, enfeebling, 
and wasting the muscles. No matter ; 
the torture continues, as if this fact were 
not known. The patience of women in 
this respect is worthy of admiration. Ask 
any of them if she is not too tight, but never 
will she allow it, however extreme her suf- 
fering. 

It must not, however, be believed that this 
instrument of torture is of modern invention. 
More than one poet of antiquity has reproached 
his countrywomen with its employment. The 
Greek ladies had their sefodosne, and the 
Roman matrons their castula, a kind of small 
tunic, which was tightened round the waist. 
According to Ovid, Fasti, iv., 147,) the cor- 
set would seem to have been in as great re- 
quest among the Roman girls as among our 
own. Yet women of other nations reject 
this article of dress with advantage. Lady 
W. Montagu observes, that nothing can be 
more admirable than the forms of the Turk- 
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ish ladies, who regarded her corset as a ma- 
chine in which she had been enclosed by her 
husband, and whence she could not extricate 
herself. The Spanish women, also, so cele- 
brated for the elegant contour of their shapes, 
do not employ the corset. It was only dur- 
ing the lifetime of Catharine de Medicis that 
the custom of wearing the tightened corset 
was introduced into France. 

Some women have discontinued this article 
of dress, whether from fancy or necessity, 
without sustaining any inconvenience. It is 
the long habit of wearing it which deceives 
most. Without it they do not seem dressed 
--as if something were wanting. This may 
be so for the first day or two of the experi- 
ment, but at the end of a fortnight the loss 
would not be perceived ; just as in the case 
of aring long worn on the finger, or any 
other object habitually employed. Many 
young women, obliged to renounce this 
strange article of the toilet, have quickly 
found their health improve. The blood has 
then been allowed free circulation, the lungs 
full expansion ; and the free movements per- 
mitted to the body have soon produced and 
preserved that fresh, animated complexion, 
the principal beauty of the young, but which 
they so rarely possess in large towns. Sure- 
ly the preservation of health is of more con- 
sequence than the retention of these pieces 
of whalebone! If a young woman with the 
most beautiful form and richest portion, does 
not possess health, adieu to happiness and 
pleasure, for her life is strewed with thorns. 
Exemption from suffering is almost every- 
thing in our rapid and short passage throngh 
life; but to suffer from one’s own fault, be- 
cause we have desired it—is this not deserv- 
ing the chastisement which we have braved, 
but which awaits us? 

What is most singular is, that women are 
aware of the injuriousness of the corset—they 
instinctively feel that its action isan unna- 
tural and eminently hurtful one. Here is 
the proof. If, by accident, a lady falls ill in 
a crowded assembly of any kind, a general 
cry is raised by the others, ‘ Cut her Jace!” 
This is done instantly—the compressing ma- 
chine is opened, air rushes into the lungs, 
the victim breathes, and recovers; which, 


however, will not prevent her recone as 
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the next day; so inexorable and powerful is 
this malicious demon—fashion. 

[am aware that, in appreciating on the 
one hand these inconveniences of the corset, 
and on the other wishing to sacrifice to cus- 
tom, you will ask me if there is not Some 
form of this machine less dangerous than 
another. It is true that the form and size 
exert much influence on the results and 
effects which are produced; so that large, 


> strongly-whaleboned or busked, stiff, inelastic 


corsets—cuirasse-corsets—are mote hurtful 
than small ones; but the degree of conslric- 
tion exerted is the one simple and essential 
measure of the degree of mischief occasioned. 
In fact, the varieties of form are of little con- 
sequence. A corset which is exactly adapted 
to the body, without exerting too much con- 
striction or compresston, without impeding 
development of the growth, or producing any 
ill effect, does not exist; and this philoso- 
pher’s stone of a model corset will never be 
discovered, whatever pains be taken. It is 
impossible to mould the form of a nymph in 
an apparatus of iron. An evident proof that 
these machines are hurtful, is derived from 
the fact, that the endeavor is constantly made 
to render them as little fatiguing as possible. 
The material has been varied: they have 
been constructed in caoutchouc, and trans- 
formed into light apparatus permeable to air; 
and some are capable of instantaneous unla- 
cing. But all this is useless. The grand 
hygeianic problem of a corset without dan- 
ger, will probably forever remain unsolved. 
In all there is this dilemma—either the cor- 
set is worn loose, and then where is its 
utility? Whenever I see these perfidious 
instruments of torture exposed for sale, I can- 
not avoid shuddering at thinking of all the 
evils enclosed within their elegant contours. 
1 can believe that you intend your daughter’s 
corset shall be of a proper form and size, and 
not worn injuriously tight. But observe, 
that besides engendering a dangerous habit, 
the exact point of constriction is difficult to 
seize. Between the little and the too much 
there is a mathematical line difficult to be 
constantly followed. And then experience 
teaches us that women, and even girls, 
have a mischievous tendency to tighten 
themselves more and more, and especially 
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if threatened with 
stout. 

It is a very unfortunate circumstance, that 
the inconveniences and diseases—the certain 
consequences of the abuse of the corset—are 
never immediate; they are long engendering 
in the substance of the organs so constantly 
pressed upon and crushed. The corset does 
not kill suddenly, like arsenic; therefore it 
is harmless! Can there be a more danger- 
ous or murderous syllogism? When the 
physician, who, from long experience, fore- — 
sees the mischief that will arrive, and informs 
a woman how injurious is this lacing and 
girthing herself, she smiles, declares that 
he is mistaken, for she is not tight, and that 
habit has rendered her capable of supporting 
all. She has resisted the effects, and will 
continue todo so. Her health is good; why 
should she change her plans? She does not 
reflect that this condition of pressure is in 
direct violation of the laws of nature. The 
most noble organs are deprived of the play 
and development essential to their functions. 
Even the very bones of the trunk and chest 
suffer under the pernicious influence. To 
convince yourself of this, have the courage 
to examine a skeleton, the solid framework 
of our fragile organization. On the one 
hand, you see the spine—the solid yet mobile 
support of the whole animal structure. A 
multitude of nerves escape from its lateral 
openings, giving life to the internal organs, 
and establishing relations with the brain. 
This spinal column is covered externally on 
each side by bundles of muscles—the moving 
power. Now, I ask you whether a corset, 
worn habitually tight, must not interfere 
with, and prevent the action of, these mus- 
cles and those of the shoulders? On the 
other hand, observe that the ribs, forming a 
kind of bony and movable cage, represent a 
cone, liaving its apex above, and its base be- 
low. Well, the corset acts in a totally op- 
posite direction. It compresses and binds in 
this base, whose expansion is indispensable 
for the play of the lungs and the act of re- 
spiration. Can there exist a worse or more 
fatal practice? We laugh at the Chinese 
ladies; but the deformed and squeezed-up 
state of their feet does not at least affect the 
general health. A mother protects her 


becoming somewhat 
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daughter from the effects of the slightest 
draughts of air, from the least damp, from 
the rays of a burning sun, and yet exposes 
her to the dangerous compression of a large 
corset. 

Although all portions of the body suffer, 
and tend to morbid changes, when submitted 
to great and more or less prolonged pressure, 
there are some organs which seem especially 
destined to endure these evils. Among these 
are the lungs and heart. I[t is through their 
agency that respiration and circulation are 
accomplished. They are, so to speak, the 
very roots of life. Now, I ask, what must 
take place when the cavity containing them 
is narrowed, and when the extent of their 
action is limited by the tyrannical exigencies 
of the corset? The diseases which result 
are numerous, always serious, and so much 
the more incurable, as they proceed from a 
predisposition become constitutional. If you 
were aware of the fine texture, the delicate 
network of the lungs, the sensibility of these 
precious organs, the abundance of blood 
which penetrates their innermost recesses, 
there to become revived, you would only be 
astonished that these diseases were not more 
frequent still. And yet, will it be believed 
that women, having the chest thus com- 
pressed and narrowed, will read aloud, or 
engage in singing and declamation? From 
the most straitened organ the highest amount 
of action is demanded ! 

Bat the chest is not the only organ ex- 
posed to this severe compression of the cor- 
set. The liver, placed immediately below 
the ribs at the very point where constriction 
is greatest, equally suffers. Hence results 
pain in the side, indigestion, and diseases of 
the organ with chronic jaundice. ‘The stom- 
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ach itself, compressed by the bone of the cor- 
set, does not enjoy its natural vigor and ex- 
tensibility. Hence distaste for fuod, painful 
digestion, languor, pallid or pimpled counte- 
nance, &c. Soemmering, a celebrated’ Ger- 
man physician, found a stomach nearly di- 
vided into two parts by the excessive and 
long-continned pressure of a steel busk. I 
know well that few women would submit to 
such torture; but some there are whom no 
rein or prudence can restrain. 

It is for balls, parties, theatres, &c., that 
interminable preparations for the toilet are 
especially made, and that the most destruct- 
ive conspiracy against health is contrived. 
The lady of elegant form who repairs to 
these, is girt in every possible manner. Her 
shoes are as small and narrow as possible; 
the entire bady surrounded by a large and 
strong corset mercilessly laced; the clasps 
of her dress maintain the ground already 
gained; and her girdle exercises no less con- 
striction, We need not mention bracelets, 
necklaces, &c., which nevertheless exert in- 
jurious pressure upon the neck and arms; so 
that every part of the body is encircled with’ 
more or less tight ligatures. ‘Thus fettered 
and bound up, she repairs to the place of 
assembly, where the air is contaminated by a 
crowded company, while the mirrors are 
tarnished, and the candles melt, in a temper- 
ature equal to that of Senegal. Nevertheless, 
she will remain here for five or six hours, 
perhaps dancing, or singing in a more or less 
loud voice. It is not until she has returned 
home, and removed the instruments of tor- 
ture, that she can breathe. By a miracle of 
nature she has not succumbed to efforts which 
the most robust man could not support for an 
hour. And yet this is the feebler sex ! 


Chambers’ Journal. 


Daw, Leaks 


Be thou no coward! 
Life is a trust: 
Thou art God’s steward ; 
Dare to be just! 
God’s sun shines on all. 


God is thy master ; 
Keep thy life whole: 


Be thou no waster 
Of body or soul! 
God watcheth thy fall. 
Care for God’s children ! 
Faith ever throve; 
There is no wild’ring 
Where there is love: 
Love mastereth all. 
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LUCY AND HER LOVERS 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN. 


What is the matter, Lucy?” 

“ Nothing, dear aunt,” replied Lucy Free- 
ling, who from long habit thus addressed 
Mrs. Lawson, although they were but dis- 
tantly related. ‘Why do you ask ?” 

“T thought you had been crying,” returned 
the other; ‘your eyes look very red.” - 

“ My eyes ache rather, as they often do 
now; that is why | have put away my work 
so early.” 

The scene I would paint was a neatly- 
furnished comfortable-looking room, in one 
of those thousand streets of the great city, 
which, without having“ any pretensions to 
consequence or consideration, are, neverthe- 
less, thought very eligible by a large class of 
people, either for some individual or general 
advantages. In one corner, as if to be out 
of the way of the other occupants of the room, 
sat a young man of about four-and-twenty, 
working diligently at his ordinary employ- 
ment, that of a watch-maker. Various im- 
plements and particles of minute mechanism, 
whose uses are incomprehensible to the igno- 
rant, were before him, and the strong light 
of a partially-shaded lamp fell precisely on 
his work. JasperLawson was not a common 
character; and perhaps his employment, 
which, while it required patience and a 
certain degree of attention, like a woman’s 
needle-work, afforded much opportunity for 
the self-instruction of thought and reflection, 
might have had something to do in moulding 
his disposition. He was “the only son of a 
widow,” to whose comfort, even in the mat- 
ter-of-fact respect of dollars and cents, he 
largely contributed; his mother having no 
other dependence except a small annuity, se- 
cured to her from some beneficial society to 
which her husband had belonged. 

Lucy Freeling was the daughter of a 
distant relation, and had been left.an orphan 
in early childhood; but the widow had so 
tenderly fulfilled the offices of a parent that 
Lucy had scarcely known her loss. The 
interest of a few hundred dollars, which 
should have been her’s when she became of 


age, might have sufficed to bring her up in 
the station to which she belonged. But for 
afew years Mrs. Lawson had exceeded these 
limits for the purpose of giving her increased 
advantages of education; and when she ar- 
rived at the age of seventeen had paid a sum 
of money to place her for two years with a 
milliner and dressmaker. Although she was 
not old enough to make a legal contract, it 
was perfectly understood and relied on that 
this advance, so judiciously made, would be 
refunded when Lucy attained her majority. 
Alas! before that time arrived, the trustee 
in whose hands her little fortune was placed 
became a bankrupt; and that, from such un- 
expected causes, that the circumstances of 
Lucy’s money being engulphed in the gen- 
eral ruin arose less from fraud than from im- 
prudence. But the few hundred dollars debt 
which had been incurred was now a dreadful 
burden to those who had such slender means of 
repaying it. Nevertheless, the right-minded 
girl set bravely to work, determining by the 
exercise of an art in which she had so pru- 
dently been instructed, to make up the sum 
by small degrees. The widow had also put 
by from her little income, and Jasper had 
worked hard to help out the repayment; and 
now the struggle was nearly over; a few 
more dollars were all they required. 


Lucy not unfrequently worked at home, 
instead of at the large establishment where 
she was employed ; for her home, as we have 
before hinted, was centrically situated, and 
she lost very little time in going backwards 
and forwards; this had she done on the even- 
ing on which we have introduced her. But 
there was another person in that neat and 
comfortable parlor, and one who was now a 
frequent guest. Ralph Ashton was a law- 
yer’s clerk, and on the strength of a situation 
which ke considered rather above that of a 
journeyman watch-maker, ke thought in his 
own heart that he somewhat condescended in 
joining their tea and supper table three or 
four nightsa week. Not that such a feeling 
was by any means evident from his manner ; 
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on the contrary, the most casual observer 
might have felt pretty sure that Ralph Ash- 
ton was doing his utmost to make himself 
agrecable to Lucy Freeling; and to have be- 
trayed his own self-conceit, or certain other 
attributes of his nature, would have been a 
mistake unworthy of his cunning. He was 
good-looking, so far as a coarse kind of regu- 
larity of-features, and a bright dark eye, 
might constitute good looks; and he had a 
smattering of superficial knowledge, and a 
certain speciousness of manner, which were 
likely enough to deceive a single-minded 
inexperienced girl like Lucy. Kven Jasper, 
his superior in every respect, but diffident of 
himself, and endowed by nature with an al- 
most womanly delicacy of sentiment and 
tenderness of feeling, had been caught by the 
outward seeming; and though the knowledge 
racked him to the heart’s core, he did not won- 
der that Lucy regarded him with interest. 

Not so with the widow. From the first 
moment of Ashton’s acquaintance with her 
son, he had been disliked by her; although 
when pressed hard for a reason for her antip- 
athy, she could seldom find any but the most 
trivial ones. 

There had been a whispered conference 
between those who were all but acknow- 
ledged lovers, accompanied by downcast 
looks and a flushed cheek on the part of 
Lucy; but Ralph Ashton had left somewhat 
earlier than usual, having several letters to 
write for his employer before morning, and 
Lucy, pleading more than ordinary fatigue, 
retired to rest, leaving Jasper and his mother 
alone. He had extinguished the lamp by 
which he worked, and only the light of a 
single candle remained besides that of the 
sinking fire, which it was too Jate to replen- 
ish. He was leaning upon the mantle-piece, 
looking down and apparently watching the 
flickering embers; but the expression of his 
countenance was sad almost to solemnity. 

“Mother,” he exclaimed, after a pause, 
and in a voice that trembled perceptibly, “I 
suppose it is all settled? The attempt is 
vain,” he added, “I cannot hide my feelings 
from you.” And as he spoke he leaned his 
face within his hands, perhaps to conceal the 
tears if they actually flowed. 

“T am afraid it is,” replied the widow, sor- 
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rowfully, “though Lucy has made no ae- 
knowledgment to me of her affection. Poor 
girl, she must suspect that the choice she has 
made is the overthrow of all my hopes for my 
old age.” 

*‘ Don’t blame her, mother,—perhaps she 
does not know all this. Long ago I should 
have given myself a fair chance, and let her 
know that I loved her better than with a 
brother’s love: instead of weighing words 
and looks, and smothering every expression 
of my feelings, from the romantic notion that 
T would not ask her to love me until | was in 
business for myself, and could place her in 
the position of a prosperous tradesman’s wife. 
Idiot that I was, not to be sure that I should 
be forestalled.” 

“ And now that you are so near the sum- 
mit of your wishes!’ apostrophised his mo- 
ther. 

“To my astonishment! The offer of Mon- 
son to take me into partnership, is a most 
extraordinary piece of good fortune.” 

“He knows there are not half a dozen 
such workmen in the city, and that a fortune 
is to be made by the improvements you have 
suggested,” replied Mrs. Lawson, with pride. 

“ Well,” sighed Jasper, “from whatever 
cause it is, it comes like a mockery now. I 
doubt if there will be any more improvements 
of mine. I have little heart for anything.”’ 

“1 can hardly forgive her for this, Jasper 
—and so much as I have always said against 
kim —” 

“There it is, mother,’ interrupted the 
young man almost fiercely, “if she love him 
in the manner that I love her, the more he is 
blamed the more will she cling to him. 
Why I feel if she were plunged into, want 
and misery—her beauty gone, or with evil 
tongues like harpies darting at her, such an 
hour of woe would be the one in which I 
would show my adoration most passionately, 
most madly, if you like to call it so—she 
would still be herself, and it is herself that I 
love.” 

Poor Mrs. Lawson was awed and pained 
by her son’s enthusiasm. Like many other 
excellent-hearted and shrewd persons, she 
was quite incapable of following those subtle 
emotions, which are the most real in the 
world, and more than any others influence 
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human destinies; and yet are scoffed at by a 
large number of persons as “ mere imagina- 
tion,” “romance,” nonsense,” and a long 
list of etceteras! 

We must take the reader a little behind 
the curtain. Ralph Ashton was quite“as 
much in love with Lucy Freeling as his na- 
ture permitted him to be; but his was that 
common passion, a purely selfish one. He 
admired her beauty, and would be proud of 


“a wife thus endowed, ‘and with mental ac- 


quirements something beyond those common 
toherstation. But his cunning brain worked 
upon two ulterior objects which had nothing 
to do with these personal qualities. It so 
happened, that a great deal of the business 
connected with the affairs of the bankrupt 
trastee had passed through the office in which 
Ashton was employed, fnd he knew enough 
of it to form an almost positive opinion that 
Lucy would ultimately recover her little 
fortune. However, he took care to keep this 
knowledge to himself; and wooed her appa- 
rently with the most disinterested affection, 
not even at present hinting of the plan which 
in his own mind was well nigh matured, that 
of establishing his wife in a prominent part of 
the town asa fashionable milliner, well know- 
ing that her taste and skill, and superior man- 
ners, would be sure to raise her to an emi- 
nence that must contribute greatly to his 
ease and comfort. In short, he planned to 
himself becoming something like that very 
contemptible creature, of deathless memory, 
the renowned Mantellini. 

A few weeks passed over, and Ralph Ash- 
ton and Lucy Freeling were engaged to be 
married. In justice to the latter, we must 
say that she had only very lately suspected 
the deep feelings which her life-long com- 
panion, Jasper Lawson, entertained for her, 
and the discovery made to her by his vexed 
and disappointed mother pained her deeply. 
It is true, Mrs. Lawson had sometimes hinted 
at her hopes for the future, in phrases suffi- 
ciently intelligible to Lucy, but alas! Jasper 
had concealed his affection but too well. 
The time had been, she knew, that he might 
have won her, but it was gone by, she said, 
and she could but regard him as a dear bro- 
ther. 

They were engaged, and all seemed fair 
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before them; and Ralph even ventured to 
hint one day from intelligence which he de- 
clared he had received but a few hours before, 
that perhaps after all Lucy would have her 
money. He did this advisedly, for he knew 
it was very likely that the news would reach 
her in a day or two from another quarter. 
Sorrow was coming, however, as it generally 
does, from an unexpected source. ‘The 
“aching” of her eyes, of which Lucy had 
complained as the result of excessive appli- 
cation to her needle, became more distressing, 
and on medical advice being obtained, the 
most alarming symptoms were discovered. 
With all the horrors of threatened blindness 
before her, Lucy was confined for several 
weeks to a darkened room; and months must 
elapse before there was any hope that under 
the most favorable circumstances she could 
apply herself to her ordinary occupation. 
During this time Jasper became a junior 
partner in the establishment to which he had 
belonged, and through his mother, his in- 
creased income contributed to the comforts 
and medical attendance of the poor sufferer. 
How could the poor destitute orphan refuse 
help from him who only asked to be called 
‘ther brother?” She did not refuse it, nay, 
she felt that she would rather be assisted by 
him than by her betrothed. How strange 
are the intricacies of human feeling ! 

During these months of suffering, the af- 
fairs of the bankrupt trustee had been thrown 
into chancery, and there was little hope now 
of a settlement of them for years. Poor 
Lucy! little could she have thought that the 
day would come, and that soon, in which the 
loss of her money, months of suffering, partial 
blindness, and personal disfigurement, would 
appear to her like so many ‘blessings in dis- 
guise” that had combined to save her from a 
gulf of misery and ruin. 

When the cure so far as it could be effect- 
ed was complete, a white film still remained 
to mar the beauty and obscure the vision of 
one of those deep blue eyes, which had 
seemed like stars of light and love to poor 
Jasper Lawson. Moreover, the oculists de- 
clared that the preservation of the other eye 
depended on the most careful abstaining from 
anything like straining the visual organs, 

Only a few days had elapsed since this fiat 
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went forth, and but once had Ralph Ashton 
seen Lucy since the bandages were removed, 
when she received a letter from him, dictated 
by that one virtue, which those who possess 
no other are ever ready to put prominently 
forward— Prudence. It pointed out some 
facts which she really must have known be- 
fore, and among them the great change in 
their future prospects her aflliction had made. 
Hinted very intelligibly at the wisdom of a 
separation, and concluded by mentioning that 
unless she desired to see him he should re- 
frain from calling again, and signing himself 
“ ever her sincere friend !” 

Lucy Freeling was for a while stunned by 
the blow; but though her young and sus- 
ceptible heart had been caught and Jed 
astray, it was of a nature too firm to be 
broken by a mockery—a falsehood. 

“Do not tell me not to weep,” she ex- 
claimed a few days afterwards, as she sat 
between Mrs. Lawson and her son, witha 
hand in one of each, “I know you would 
comfort me as dearest mother and brother 
“might. But do not tell me not to weep. It 
cannot be that man whom I have loved; and 
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with these foolish tears there seems to pass 
away some dream, some folly—better this— 
better this—a thousand times than to have 
been his wife. [ feel it so. Believe it. I 
do indeed.” 

A sharp irrepressible cry escaped Jasper 
Lawson, and both his mother and Lucy turned 
towards him. One look was exchanged, and 
throwing himself passionately beside her, he 
twined his arm round her waist, and pressed 
her to his heart with an impulse that would 
not be stayed. , ” 

“Lucy,” he exclaimed, “there is one 
whose heart has been filled with thoughts of 
you for years; to whom you are the same in 
sickness and in health; rich, or in poverty ; 
with beauty perfect, or with beauty blem- 
ished; his heart does not feel the difference 
—it is yourself he loves, no conjured image 
of a youthful fancy. Mother, mother, did [ 
not tell you this when hope was dead within 
meng 

Is there much wonder that Lucy’s heart, 
released from the sway of a phantom love, 
clung now and forever to the Tried and the 
True? ' 
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Sleep, little baby ! sleep! 
Not in thy cradle bed, 

Not on thy mother’s breast 

Henceforth shall be thy rest, 
Bot with the quiet dead. 


Yes, with the quiet dead, 
Baby ! thy rest shall be-— 
Oh! many a weary wight, 
Weary of life and light, 
Would fain lie down with thee ! 


Flee, little tender nursling ! 

Flee to thy grassy nest— 
There the first flowers shall blow, 
The first pure flake of snow 

Shall fall upon thy breast. 


Peace! peace! the little bosom 
Labors with shortening breath. 
Peace! peace! that tremulous sigh 
Speaks his departure nigh— 
Those are the damps of death. 


I’ve seen thee in thy beauty, 

A thing all health and glee; 
But never then, wert thou 
So beautiful, as now, 

Baby ! thou seem’st to me. 


Thine upturned eyes glazed over, 
Like harebells wet with dew— 
Already veiled and hid 
By the convulsed lid, 
Their pupils darkly blue. 


Thy little mouth half open, 
The soft lip quivering, 
As if, like summer air, 
Ruffling the rose leaves, there 
Thy soul were fluttering, 
Mount up, immortal essence ! 
Young spirit! hence—depart! 
And is this death? Dread thing! 
If such thy visiting, 
How beautiful thou art! 


tae 
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PH EDS PON EN T. 
AN ABSORBING STORY OF LIFE IN RUSSIA, 


Tue following story is one of deep and abiding interest, not only as exhibiting great personal fortitude and a 
firm reliance on God under severe trials and oppression, but, also, as giving an insight into the social manners 
and customs of a country with which the generality of our readers are, probably, but little acquainted. We tay 
also learn {rom it, by contrast, the value Of our own iastitutions, aud how infinitely superior are the elements of 
comfort, happiness and independence of the same class of people in our own beloved country, over those whio re- 
side under the iron rule of Russia. The story is Jaid in the province of Livonia, which, it is said, ** has been re- 
ciprocally claimed by Russia, Sweden and Poland, and, for more than two centuries, was a perpetual scene of 


the most bloody wars.” It was finally secured to Russia by Peter the Great ‘It is two hundred and fifty 
miles Jong. and one hundred and fifty miles broad. The land is fertile, but is only partially cultivated: the 
products are rye, bar cy, flax and linseed. {n the forests are wolves, bears, elks, reindeer, stags and hares. 
The domestic animals are numerous. The peasantry are in a state of great degradation.” 


CHAPTER I. 

In the common style of colloquial inter- 
course to be met with in what is usually 
denominated general society—namely, that 
periodical collision of a ‘number of persons, 
of which a large majority repeat what they 
hear, and a small minority think what they 
say, and those by no means all think rightly 
—it naturally follows that the emptiest 
sophistries will pass current equally as well 
as the profoundest truths—nay, generally 
much better; as, like all meretricious imi- 
tations, they are most calculated to please 
common eyes*at first sight. A favorite 
futility, which, as such, has doubtless never 
been out of vogue at any time, but which 
from the peculiar character of the age enters 
largely into the small-talk of respectable 
people of the present day, consists in extol- 
ling the simplicity which accompanies a 
state of nature, and lamenting the refine- 
ments which follow in the train of civilization. 
Implying by the first, that fabulous purity, 
when “ wild in the woods the noble savage 
ran;” and by the second, those perverted 
. luxuries to which a false cultivation has given 
birth; and thus contriving to give in one 
breath a wrong idea to a right definition, and 
a wrong definition to a right idea. 

The simplicity of savage life! God help 
the poor creatures! Where is there the 
most perverted artificiality of the falsest and 
foulest civilization that can for one instant 
be compared with it? If there be a state of 
society where it seems to have become nat- 
ural to man to outrage Nature; if there be 
a scene on which the angels of heaven must 
gaze with tears of pity—if so kecn a pang as 
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that of a helpless sympathy be permitted to 
mingle with their bliss—it is when the brute 
force and the brute will of uncivilized man 
are left to riot without control—when not 
his nature, but its corruption, is the law of 


‘his life. 


Even in those countries where the Jowest 
orders of peasantry are nominally civilized, 
because nominally Christianized, but where 
want, oppression, and ignorance leave them 
but a degree better than the savage, the 
same facts support the same arguments, 
The simplest. comforts, within every one’s 
reach, are the last they care for—the natural 
affections within every heart, the last they 
indulge—their habits are senseless—their 
social relations artificial—their very costume 
frequently studiously inconvenient—the sim- 
ple dictates of the law of Nature, in short, 
the last to which they resort. When people, 
therefore, talk of the simplicity of nature, 
and the refinements of civilization as anti- 
thetical qualities, they are only idly repeat- 
ing what has been but idle repetition ever 
since people have talked at all. In point of 
fact, these are synonymous things; that 
difference only existing which must ever 
exist between a divine idea and a human 
reality. If the much-to-be-desired simplicity 
of a state of nature be not among us, or rarely 
so, it is because we are too little refined and 
civilized, and not too much. For it is only 
in the paths of Christian wisdom, goodness, 
knowledge, and sense, that such a state can 
be attained; and such real and only civiliza- 
tion is man’s real and only nature. 

Ts it not a mystery, for instance, that in 
those parts of the world where man is nursed 
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on poverty’s hardest fare, and bred among 
nature’s roughest scenes, the choice of a 
wife, instead of being the voluntary act of the 
natural feelings of the heart, should be con- 
ducted upon a system only to be compared in 
manner with the regular mariage de conve- 
nance of the most artificial nation in the 
world, and in motives with the mercenary 
heartlessness of the vitiated worldling of any 
time or country? Yet this is the case in 
many countries that might be mentioned, the 
North American Indians included, and espe- 
cially in the German provinces of Russia, 
wrested from Sweden during the last century, 
where the scene of our narrative lies; mar- 
riages here being contracted through the 
intervention of a third person, and frequently 
without the parties having once met—or 
where previous acquaintance does exist, sim- 
ply because that circumstance has afforded 
the gentleman the opportunity of judging of 
the lady’s capacity for labor, or of ascertain- 
ing the amount of her dowry. 

The usual form on these occasions is for 
the young man to engage the services of an 
old woman, who usually officiates for a whole 
parish in succession, to propose to the girl of 
whose qualifications he has heard the requi- 
site report. The old woman sets about her 
business very cleverly—dwells on the good 
looks or fine disposition of her client, and 
especially on the vehemence of his attach- 
ment-—for even a savage knows the sort of 
flattery most acceptable to a woman’s heart. 
If she succeed in obtaining a favorable an- 
swer, the parties meet, frequently for the first 
time in their lives, the following Sunday at 
the clergyman’s house, for the ceremony of 
betrothal; if not, the old woman is sent toa 
succession of ladies on a similar errand until 
she does—for when once a Livonian peasant 
has made up his mind to be married, he 
thinks the sooner he gets it over the better. 

It was a fine morning in the month of 
March, the earth lay deep in her case of 
snow, but the sun was bright and early on 
its road, and, in spite of the winter landscape, 
there was a feeling of spring in the earliness 
of dawn; that feeling, indeed, which is most 
trying to the southern-born foreigner, as re- 
minding you of what other countries are 
already enjoying, and which here is still long 
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to be “the hope deferred which maketh the 
heart sick.” With the clergymen of these 
remote regions the Sunday is always, inde- 
pendent of its religious duties, a day of much 
occupation ; for the peasants, of which their 
congregations are solely composed, and who 
frequently come from great distances, take 
the opportunity, either before or after the 
services, for consulting their pastor on such 
matters wherein his advice or assistance can 
be of use, and these are not a few. 

The worthy pastor of this district was 
already up and preparing for the duties of the 
day, when he was summoned into the little 
room set aside for the registeria] business of 
his office—no sinecure beneath the jealous 
fancies of the Russian government—and 
where he always received his humble visitors. 
He was a good man, and very popular with 
his peasantry, who, if their pastor be not 
their friend, rarely know any other; and to 
whose spiritual], worldly, and bodily ailments 
he was in the habit of administering as far as 
lay in his power ; to the first, as well as any 
Christian dignitary in the world; and to the 
two latter, as far as very slender means and 
homely knowledge permitted. On this oc- 
casion, however, his help was required in 
another way ; for on entering the room he 
found a couple awaiting the ccremony of 
betrothal. 

The pastor was a theorist in the way of 
physiognomical expression, and had had so 
much opportunity for study in the raw and 
rough countenances of his poor parishioners, 
that he fancied he knew not only what a 
countenance said, but what it concealed as 
well. In this latter respect they gave him 
perhaps the most opportunity for observation, 
for many a poor peasant stood abjectly before 
him with that stolid vacuity of expression in 
which it required a nice eye to pronounce 
between the crust of habit and the kernel of 
nature. On such occasions as this, too, he 
was doubly interested to examine; for the 
ceremony of betrothal, although not binding 
in law, has been made by long custom as 
much so in feeling as that of marriage which 
follows it. 

In the present instance there was much to 
occupy him in the party, which consisted of 
three persons—a young girl, a middle-aged 
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rman, and an old man—and the pastor looked 
with an earnest and scrutinizing glance from 
one to the other, as the girl and the old man 
came forward in turn, kissed his hand, and 
then made that painfully humble, yet not un- 
graceful inclination of the body, accompanied 
by a supplicatory action with the hands, 
which is the national obeisance of the peo- 
ple. 

There is much in the habits of obeisance 
and salutation among the lower orders of a 
country, which tells you either the form of 
religion or the mode of government—here it 
seemed no less to deprecate tyranny and in- 
justice than to testify respect. This done, 
both the parties stood stock still, and the 
middle-aged man, or the bridegroom, for such 
he was, having merely made a servile bow, 
stepped up to the girl’s sfde. She was pret- 
ty and very young; hard and vacant labor 
had not yet furrowed her forehead, nor expo- 
sure to the air embrowned her skin; her 
hair too, which, as with all the inhabitants 
of these regions, man and woman alike, was 
allowed to grow its full length, was bright- 
colored and glossy, and fell in pretty waves 
upon her shoulders, and not too much over 
her face; while the light hollow circle of 
pasteboard, which the maidens of this part 
of the province wear fastened on the crown 
of the head, accorded gracefully with the 
round and flowing lines of her young face, 
and was easily imagined to represent a bri- 
dal chaplet for the occasion. The figure, too, 
which was enclosed in the tight-fitting short- 
waisted spenser of coarse grey homespun 
cloth, was slight, easy, and round. The 
gay striped petticoat hung slimly down, and 
altogether, with the bent head and downcast 
eye, there could be no prettier picture of a 
northern maiden on her betrothal day. So 
far, all was in character with the occasion ; 
yet there was something also too foreign to 
it to be overlooked. The pastor was accus- 
tomed to al] kinds of manner, from the most 
incomprehensible apathy to the most awk- 
ward sheepishness; but in that of the young 
girl there was something distinct from either. 
Her hands, which partook of the general 
delicacy of her whole appearance, were ner- 
vously restless; and, when she looked up 
for a moment, she showed an expression of 
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bewilderment neither natural to her age nor 
to the occasion. Then she exchanged a few 
petulent whispers with the old man behind 
her, evidently her father, with far more hur- 
ry of manner than usually ruffles the dull 
surface of a Livonian. woman's soul—in 
which expostulation seemed the character on 
one side, and pacification on the other. Be- 
hind them, on a chair, lay a gay piece of 
chintz, some red beads, and other articles of 
woman’s finery, which the bridegroom brings 
on such occasions, and to which the old man 
pointed once or twice in furtherance, appar- 
ently, of his words. But this appeal was 
more violently resisted than the other; and 
she looked as if she would have spoken aloud, 
when, observing the minister’s eye upon her, 
down went the head again, and she stood 
immovable. 

The man, who stood firm at the girl’s side, 
was any thing but a match for her in appear- 
ance. He was a coarse ugly fellow, of above 
forty years of age, with reddish hair, watery 
eyes, and a large mouth. His face was bluff 
and full; but whether it was very open or 
very impudent, very honest or very much 
the reverse, the pastor could not determine. 
He was evidently rather above the condition 
of a peasant; wore his hair short, and his 
clothes of the common coat and waistcoat 
cut. He was very much at his ease, and 
seemingly well pleased with his bride; from 
whom, however, he never got so much as a 
look. 

The clergyman now addressed a few ques- 
tions to each, as is usual on such occasions, 
relating to their knowledge of the fundamen-~ 
tal doctrines of Christianity. The man an- 
swered with tolerable readiness and accu- 
racy; but the young lady was not very audi- 
ble in her replies, and her confusion in- 
creased so much, that, knowing she had 
passed through the rite of confirmation but a 
year before, the pastor thought it would be 
charity to shorten this part of the ceremony. 
He therefore proceeded at once to an exhort- 
ation upon the duties and obligations of mar- 
ried life—given with much feeling and good 
sense, but combined with particulars which, 
to a stranger, might have appeared ludicrous, 
He reminded the man that he did not take a 
wife only for the convenience of having his 
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clothes mended, nor the woman a husband 
only for the privilege of wearing the ma- 
tron’s cap; that the wedding feasting would 
soon be over, and the wedding presents soon 
spent; that there would be much need for 
hard labor, and little time for pleasure; but 
that honest labor would be their pleasure, if 
there were Jove and harmony beneath their 
roof, That it was to be their high privilege 
to help one another in the burthens of this 
life, and their higher privilege still to encour- 
age one another on the road to a better one. 
And besides this, and similar admonitions 
which they could understand, he added as 
much that they could not—knowing from 
experience that this would probably leave 
the deeper impression of the two. 

He then asked the man, Ian, whether he 
was willing to be betrothed to this girl, An- 
no, and whether he was able to maintain her 
in comfort; to the first of which questions he 
reccived an immediate affirmative; and, to 
the other, the information that he was Dispo- 
nent, (or Bailiff, Agent, or Steward,) upon a 
neighboring estate, which indeed he already 
knew, and which was in itself sufficient 
guaranty for the comforts of Anno’s future 
establishment. 

The pastor therefore turned to the girl 
with a much diminished sense of the dispar- 
ity between her tender youth and the bride- 
groom’s coarse maturity. It was true, the 
report of the peasants did not speak favorably 
of the latter; but in a country where the 
general character of the people is phlegmatic 
and inert, and the general standard of main- 
tenance too often only a degree above starva- 
tion, he knew that the preferences of the 
heart could have little chance against the 
probability of a liberal supply of creature-com- 
forts. Nor, in spite of the words hardly cool 
from his lips, and a little warm stock of poe- 
try close at his heart, could he altogether 
condemn this mode of reasoning. So he 
reached out his hand to one side of his table 
for a piece of paper, and began writing the 
short form of betrothal to which they were 
to put their names or marks. Then looking 
up for a moment with a kind expanding 
countenance, 

“Well, Anno! are you willing to have 
this man?” and, continuing to write, “Tam 
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glad you are to have a comfortable home- 
mind you must keep it clean and tidy—I’ll 
come and see you. | know you have been a 
good daughter, so I hope you’) make a good 
wife: are you willing to marry fan?” 

No-answer came; and the old gentleman, 
having finished writing his formula, looked 
up now in expectation. The poor girl’s 
hands were pinched together, colorless and 
blue; and her face was crimson, at least so 
much of it as could be seen, which was only 
the forehead and the division of the hair, 
from which a few slender strands hung 
straight down at right angles from the face. 
As the pastor looked up more inquiringly still 
—down went the head lower and lower—the 
whole hair fell over her as a veil, and the 
next moment face and hair and a]] were buried 
in her hands, and she burst out crying. The 
old father now came forward coaxingly, and 
whispered into her ear: she took no notice. 
The bridegroom took one of her hands to pul! 
it from her face; she elbowed him violently 
away, and seemed from her excited action as 
if she could gladly have struck him. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” said the 
parson. 

“ Nothing at all,” said the old man; “she 
is frightened.” 

“Women are silly,” said the bridegroom 
—such forms of speech being quite consistent 
in Livonia with the most ardent passion— 
“ give me the paper to sign.” 

“No, no,” said the clergyman, “if you 
please, I’]] hear more about this first. Come 
with me, Anno; there is nothing to be afraid 
of ;” and he took the girl by the hand, who 
followed with choking sobs and heaving 
shoulders into the next room. 

Here the mystery was soon solved; and, 
through tears, and blushes, and hesitations, 
the pastor was made to understand that Ian 
might be a very good man, she dare say he 
was, but that he was not the man she had 
expected to be betrothed to—and this made 
all the difference to her—indeed—indeed it 
did—and she asseverated it with the utmost 
earnestness, as if fearing the pastor might 
not believe her. The old man smiled in his 
sleeve, but asked her in a serious tone why 
she had not said this at first, as it was com- 
mitting a great fault to stand up and be be- 
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trothed to a man she did not wish for. An- 
no assented mutely, and the hair fell down 
again. Then with a slight degree of embar- 
rassment, for the affairs of the heart of his 
poor parishioners were quite a new field to 
him, he geutly questioned her how the mis- 
take came about; and inquired finally, as to 
the real possessor of her affections. ‘The an- 
swer was simple enough. She had seen a 
young peasant several times at church, whom 
she had taken, she knew not why, for the 
Disponent of Essmeggi, and when the old mo- 
ther came with an offer of marriage from the 
actual Disponent himself, she had immedi- 
ately agreed to his proposal of betrothal on 
the following Sunday. That she had never 
seen this Ian before; or rather, she had never 
looked at him; and when she did look at 
him this morning, she thought she should 
have died! 

The pastor was both amused and touched 
at this narrative. He was accustomed tosee 
the gentleness of the Lettish women crushed 
into apathy, or their quickness sharpened in- 
to cunning, and such an outbreak of genuine 
feeling was quite refreshing to him. He 
left Anno where she was, and returned alone 
into the little room. His blood was up to 
think that two men, one her father, and the 
ether old enough to be so, should combine to 
take advantage of a poor girl’s mistake. 
Both were standing as he left them—the 
Disponent looking bold and undisconcerted, 
the old man cringing and shamefaced. He 
addressed the latter first, and not in gentle 
tones nor terms :— 

“ You old rascal!” he said, “to sell your 
little daughter for a few sacks of meal, and 
tubs of Stromlin, (pickles.) Is that the way 
to Heaven? and you about to leave this 
earth! You should be ashamed of yourself: 
go home and work for her, and be glad this 
sin is off your grey head—it will be time 
enough for her to marry five years hence!” 

The old man looked. the type of ineffable 
sheepishness; he whined out something 
about the Disponent’s having come a long 
way on purpose—and the pastor being all 
ready; and about women having Jong hair, 
but short thoughts—a favorite proverb with 
the lords of the creation in this part of the 
world—and other silly excuses, which were 
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suddenly silenced by an emphatic “ Hold 
your tongue.” 

Then turning to the Disponent, the pastor 
said, 

“ And you too—you great selfish fellow, 
to care to profit by what was never intended 
for you! What blessing could you expect? 
Go and get a wife honestly, if one will have 
you; but don’t come to me to help you to 
entrap a girl who likes somebody else bet- 
ter” 

As he said this he looked full at the man, 
and from that moment had no further doubt 
of his real expression. The slightest change 
had converted the countenance from one of 
the most specious honesty, into that of the 
most hardened effrontery, and the good pas- 
tor immediately wrought out a little theory 
as he observed how close was the connection 
between the two. The Disponent was a 
bardened brute, and that of the worst sort— 
one who could conceal his passions; for he 
answered not a word—deliberately strode up 
to the chair to reclaim his bridal gifts, swept 
up the finery under his arm, threw a look of 
malice at the bystanders, and left the room. 


CHAPTER II, 


The hour for morning service was now 
approaching. The church, which stood with- . 
in a few yards of the pastor’s house, was a 
ereat ugly building, built only for the use of 
worship, and not for its symbol, and down 
the one trodden tract, which looked like a 
deep furrow in the monotonous field of snow 
around, came pouring the congregation in ir- 
regular procession. The little rude sledges 
drawn by small shaggy horses, and holding 
sometimes a whole family party, sometimes 
only one indolent man, glided swiftly along, 
passing whole rows of pedestrians, chiefly 
women and girls, who paced nimbly and 
lightly one after the other in perfect silence. 
The men were mostly clad in sheepskins— 
the wool inside—their own wool lying on 
their shoulders in various states of entangle- 
ment; some in heavy strands, others with 
every hair standing on end with the frost, 
but all looking very warm, and very pictur- 
esque, as most dirty things do! The women 
were more striking. The high, stiff, helmet 
like caps they wore on their heads, were 
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covered with ample folds of white linen, 
which passed in a low bandage over the fore- 
head, and in graceful oval lines down the 
cheeks, till, with their brown woollen upper 
garments, something like a short pelisse, 
covering the gay striped petticoats under- 
neath, they might have passed for some hum- 
ble religious order. Though many had come 
a considerable distance, yet the keen clear 
air had braced their steps and colored their 
cheeks, and the groups wore that certain 
Sunday-look of freshness and peace so grate- 
ful to the mind, both in reality and associa- 
tion. 

When the sledges had discharged their 
loads at the church gate, the next business 
was to stow them in some way near it, and 
soon they stood, packed together as closely 
as the carriages may be seen at the height 
of the season, before some fashionably attend- 
ed morning concert; the vehicles differing 
not more than the object they were assem- 
bled for. Many of the owners left their 
sledges to the discretion of their horses, and 
the little animals drew close togetner, and 
some of them rubbed noses most affectionate- 
ly, while others sneered and tried to bite, in 
a manner very much the reverse. 

Meanwhile, most of the women and chil- 
dren had entered the church, the men re- 
maining in groups, talking in their babbling 
monotonous tones. Soon it was apparent 
that some new and very piquant anecdote 
was going the round of the assemblage, and 
knowing looks were given, and white teeth 
conspicuously displayed, and witty things said 
—and all particularly pointed at a young 
peasant, conspicuous for his fine figure and 
face, who seemed not to take them particu- 
larly amiss. But now the pastor, in his rusty 
black Geneva robe, was seen emerging from 
his house, passed through them with many 
a kind look and word, and the congregation 
thronged into church. 

Anno was already at her place, her be- 
trothal garments covered up with the cus- 
tomary brown robe, and looking now very 
much like all the other girls around her, on- 
ly that she was far prettier, and even pret- 
tier to-day than usual. F'ull in front of her 
stood that same young peasant, erect and 
hroad-shouldered ; and though Anno was so 
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«ttentive to the service that no one in the 
church ever saw her lift her head from her 
hymn-book, yet somehow she managed to as- 
certain that her vis-a-vis was in full posses- 
sion of the events of the morning, and no lit- 
tle satisfied with the share he had taken in 
them. How it had all got out, we co not 
pretend to say, but the pastor’s kitchen was 
the very centre of gossip, and the good old 
gentleman himself not over-discreet. We 
need hardly say that this was the Disponent’s 
successful rival, and nobody who had once 
seen himn could wonder or regret that he 
was So. 

Mart Addafer, though surnames are super- 
fluous in Lettish peasant life, was truly a 
fine creature. He had as handsome a per- 
son, and as generous a soul as ever caught 
the eye and won the heart of woman. He 
was so different from his poor, low-minded, 
dull fellow-peasants, that it seemed unfair to 
both to place him among them. But the dif- 
ference was not of a kind to unfit him either 
for his country, or his countrymen. He had 
only all the happier qualities of the Livonian 
nature in a higher degree—none that were 
foreign to it. He was neither sharp, nor 
quick, nor ambitious: but he had the sound 
moral feeling, the plain strong sense, the no- 
ble patient courage, and the sweet genile 
temper, which, even under the cruellest want 
and oppression, are never quite obliterated 
froma Livonian breast. The same might be 
said of his person. He was just the type of 
the national good looks; his figure unstunted 
by misery, and his face undebased by intem- 
perance. He had the fresh ruddy complex- 
ion, the brown curling hair, the open brow, 
the clear blue eye, and then such a beautiful 
set of teeth as might alone have undertaken 
to redeem the ugliest countenance, and 
which the lightest heart, and the sunniest 
temper was always showing. Altogether, 
Mart was one of those happily constituted 
beings whom it is refreshing to meet with in 
any rank, not because they are so much bet- 
ter than their fellows, but because their ex- 
cellence seems to be more spontaneous, start- 
ing, as it were, straight from the heart-roots 
of their own nature, without any intervening 
foundation of error, struggle, suffering, or 
discipline. Such as he was day by day, and 
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year by year, he seemed to have been cre- 
ated— goodness his nature, labor his pleasure, 
and life his enjoyment. Mart was truly sizm- 
ple. 

It would indeed have been a pity had any- 
thing come between Mart and Anno. She 
was not his equal in mind or sense; indeed 
she was still too young to know what she 
was; but she was true-hearted, affectionate, 
and industrious, and the mistake that had 
2. discovered her preference, evidently gave 
too much pleasure to Mart for any one to 
doubt of his. Before he lett the churchyard 
he received many a sly intimation that the 
same old mother could easily be induced to 
carry another message to the same house, 
only taking due care that there stiould be no 
further mistake, and also many a grave warn- 
ing not to have anythifig to do with a girl 
who might be pretty, but whose father was 
poor and idle, and who could only give her 
the clothes on her back, and not the usual 
stock of those. But Mart went his own way, 
he wanted no old hag to invent for him what 
was not true, or to mystify what was; he 
did not care a straw whether Anno had the 
usual outfit of clothes, or whether she had 
any at all, but he strode away at the utmost 
speed of his active limbs, overtook the old 
man and his daughter before they had gone 
a werst on their road, and, ere they separ- 
ated, had in every way rectified and repaired 
the mistake of the morning. 

Mart had no one to oppose his choice—he 
stood almost alone in the world—he had 
never had brothers nor sisters—both his pa- 
rents were recently dead, and only an ol 
grandmother remained, who lived with him, 
and whom he supported with great respect 
and tenderness. His father had been like 
old Tonno, Anno’s father, poor and idle, but 
also, like T'onno, and many others in this 
part of the world, idle chiefiy because he 
was poor—because he had seen himself grad- 
ually go down in the world under a set of 
hard laws, and a perpetual change of mas- 
ters, in spite of his best efforts to recover 
himself, and because after awhile he had lost 
both heart and strength to renew them. 
But though he had left the fields which he 
held on the estate in a miserably exhausted 
state, and the buildings he and his cattle oc- 
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cupied in the most dilapidated condition, yet 
they were no longer the same now. Mart 
bad thrown the whole weight of his cheerful 
spirit and his vigorous arm upon them, and 
was already known as one of the most steady 
payers of his rent, and the most punctual 
performers of his allotted days of service 
upon the estate. He was not rich, nor hard- 
ly to be called easy, as peasant life goes, in 
his circumstances, but he was a rising man; 
and this description of suitors we recommend 
to young ladies far more than those who have 
ready-made fortunes to offer. 

Under these circumstances there did not 
seem much occasion for a very long court- 
ship. Anno’s dowry would not increase with 
the delay of the marriage-day, nor Mart’s in- 
dustry diminish with the speedy celebration 
of it; on the contrary, he assured her that he 
felt much more tempted to waste time while 
there were eleven wersts between them, than 
he should do when she was under the same 
roof. But whether this was most true, or 
most ingenious, we must leave. 

One afternoon, therefore, Mart dressed 
himself out in his Sunday best, and accom- 
panied by another peasant, a pale, unhappy 
looking man, the very antipodes to himself, 
mounted his cart, for spring had just burst out, 
and took the road for old ‘Tonno’s dwelling ; 
first, however, having stowed into the ve- 
hicle some bundles, carefully wrapped up in 
linen. The road Jed through several wersts 
of wood, in which Mart’s house stood, and 
then past the baron’s residence, and all the 
retinue of farming buildings, stables, and 
outhouses, all built in the same style, with 
which, as is the fashion in Livonia, the house 
was surrounded. ‘These were all very heavy 
and ugly, and in wretched bad taste, but to 
Mart’s eyes they were beautiful; and as he 
looked upon them, and reflected that the 
owner of all this pomp and splendor—the be- 
ing who had a right to live in that great 
rambling house, with all his farming build- 
ings directly under his nose—was volun- 
tarily spending his time and money in a for- 
eign land, Mart felt that this was one of 
those mysteries of the human heart which 
his own could not comprehend. The next 
object that caught his eye, was a smaller 
house, about two wersts off from the baron’s 
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residence, and built somewhat in the same 
style, but this was much more really pretty ; 
it stood picturesquely with trees behind and 
above it, and a clear stream before, which 
gave a still prettier picture of the same thing, 
only reversed. Then the house was built of 
stone and painted yellow, with a copper roof 
painted green, and it had four sash-windows, 
and a wooden porch, and altogether, Mart 
felt that this was a residence more enviable 
still. 

It was the Disponent’s! Mart had not 
passed that way since the day that Anno had 
declined becoming its inmate and mistress. 
We will not say that this was so great a 
mystery to Mart’s mind, as the last he had 
tried to solve; he felt his heart was worth 
any Disponent’s house any day, though a 
modester one never beat; but still the 
thought that Anno had given up a yellow 
stone house, with a green copper roof, and 
sash-windows, and a porch, and numberless 
treasures beside, all for him, brought with it 
an overwhelming feeling, as if he could nev- 
er adore her enough; and he urged on the 
little willing horse, and saw and thought of 
no more houses until he reached that in 
which his Einukenne (only one) dwelt. 

This was not a very tempting domicile. 
It was built on the borders of a Jarge morass, 
on which the waters of the winter’s snow 
still stood, and which spread, also, over the 
few stony, bare-looking fields which com- 
posed Tonno’s allotted tenure. The house 
was of wood, old and dark, with a high brist- 
ly back of dilapidated thatch hanging down 
low over two little pig’s-eyes of windows, 
which seemed adapted for any thing but the 
admission of light. The low log walls were 
stained and rotten, some of the timbers were 
warped and sunk, and it looked altogether a 
structure which a spark might set on fire, or 
a puff blow down. but all around was clean 
and tidy: the recent sweeping marks at the 
door looked, it is true, as if they expected a 
guest, but two long stripes of linen bleaching 
close by, and a numerous brood of hens and 
chickens chuckling over them, showed that 
Anno’s care had been commenced before the 
present occasion. 

As the little cart drove up to the house, 
not a creature was visible. But soon old 
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Tonno’s rough grizzled head appeared from 
beneath the low door-stall; he looked very 
knowing and shrewd, but affected great sur- 
prise at their coming, and asked them what 
they wanted. 

“Tl tell you what I want presently,” said 
Mart, with a significant air, as if he wanted 
to coquet with the approaching merriment, 
at the same time tugging away at the shafts 
to unloose his little horse. “I'll tell you 
presently. A fine day, Tonno.” 

“A very fine day,” answered Tonno: 
“ How does your rye come on?” 

‘“ Capitally well,” said Mart; ‘but I want 
a pretty bird to help me to peck it, and I 
hear she has flown in here.” 

“ A pretty bird! what is she like ?” 

“ Let me see and l’]] tell you,” said Mart. 

“ Bring out the whole cage-full,” said his 
companion; and Tonno disappeared. Audi- 
ble sounds of Jaughter now resounded from 
beneath the roof, and in a few minutes the 
old man returned, dragging by one arm 
a robust peasant girl, all crimson with laugh- 
ter and shamefacedness. 

“ Here’s your bird,” said Tonno. 

Mart pretended to scrutinize the lady, and 
attempted to take her hand, when he was re- 
pelled with that degree of violence which is 
the approved standard of Lettish modesty. 
“ A very pretty bird,” he said, “ bnt she is 
too shy for me—you may let her fly.” 

Again Tonno retired, and again the same 
laughter was heard, in which Mart thought 
he caught some tones which set his heart 
beating. This time Tonno brought forward 
a weather-beaten, hard-worked-looking pea- 
sant woman, with the matron’s eap on her 
head, who looked up boldly and good-humor- 
edly at the young man, and seemed to enjoy 
the joke. 

“This is your bird,” said old Tonno again. 

“A very nice bird, indeed,’? answered 
Mart; “ but | suspect she has already got a 
mate for herself. [ shall have my eyes 
pecked out if I put my head into her cage, 
No! try again.” 

Then was brought out a little girl of ten 
years old, and Mart said she was not fully 
fledged; and then an old woman, bent with 
age, and Mart patted her shoulder tenderly, 
and said he should like her very much, be- 
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cause she would not fly away; but still she 
was not the right one—with various other 
Witticisms. 

‘** Have you any more birds in your cage 2” 
he inquired. 

“No,” said Tonno; “the cage is empty 
now.” 

‘‘Then I must look for myself; and leav- 
ing the party in a roar of mirth outside, Mart 
stooped his tall head under the door-stall, and 

“entered the house. 

What took place then, and where he found 
the bird, and how he contrived to catch her, 
we of course do not know. At all events 
he was a long time about it, and it was not 
till old ‘Tonno had summoned them at the 
top of his voice, and the women had come 
round and peeped in at the windows, that 
the parties appeared —both looking very red, 
happy, and silly. 

Then Mart went in a great hurry, as if to 
cover some confusion, and brought out the 
bundles wrapped in linen. Their contents 
proved to consist of bright handkerchiefs, 
pretty aprons, and gay ribbons, which each 
in turn elicited fresh bursts of admiration, 
and which be hung side by side upon Anno’s 
pretty round arms, till there was not a space 
left. Then he took a large silver brooch 
with red glass studs, and put it into one 
hand, and two silver ruble-pieces, and put 
them into the other: and having thus laden 
her with as much as she could hold, he bold- 
ly took her head between his great hands, 
gave her a hearty kiss before all the specta- 
tors, and said, “ Here is my pretty bird.” 

We have mentioned the peasant who ac- 
companied Mart in this expedition. His of- 
fice, according to the ancient rules in these 
matters, which are strictly kept up among 
the peasantry, was that of Brautwerber, or 
bride-wooer, though it must be owned Mart 
had left him but little scope for it. This 
trust is always committed to a steady mar- 
ried ran, usually some near relation of the 
bridegroom, who serves as spokesman for one 
who is supposed to be too bashful to speak 
for himself. It is well, therefore, that on 
this occasion the bridegroom was not of this 
description, or he would have found but little 
help in the assistant he had selected ; for Ju- 
hann, as we have said, was pale and timid 
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looking, and as melancholy and silent as his 
looks bespoke. Nobody wondered at Mart’s 
choice of him on this occasion, for all knew 
that they were firm friends, but how they 
came to be so it was difficult to account for, 
except by the contrast of their characters, 
So it was, however. Mart loved the poor, 
anxious, depressed-looking creature, and he 
in return would do any thing for Mart, and | 
certainly would have undertaken this office | 
for no one else, nor now without much per-* 
suasion; also with the convietion, perhaps, 
that it would prove what we have shown it 
to have been—a complete sinecure. 

It is needless to describe Anno’s second 
visit to the pastor’s, nor how the ceremony 
of betrothal went off without the slightest in- 
terruption or mistake. The good pastor 
looked at the young couple before him with 
the deepest interest, read off Mart’s honest, 
open countenance with the most entire satis- 
faction to himself, and threw into his address 
a tender tone of exhortation and comfort. 
Altogether, this little episode spoke to a set 
of feelings in his breast, which, in the exer- 
cise of his avocation, generally lay dormant. 
He had long come to that conviction to which 
all actively benevolent persons do, or should 
arrive, that the disappointment of the finer 
and more delicate sentiments of the heart is 
the necessary price you pay for the exercise 
of charity, especially towards such objects as 
need it most; and that, in truth, you are 
never purely and disinterestedly charitable 
till you do forego all expectation of their 
indulgence. He knew too much of the 
straitening and numbing influence of exces- 
sive material want to wonder that the more 
poetical parts of the human character should 
perish beneath it. These, he felt, would 
always start up into life the moment the 
weight which impeded them was removed ; 
and meanwhile, that the roots from which 
alone they spring should still preserve their 
vitality, only furnished him, like a true 
Christian philosopher as he was, (albeit a Ger- 
man,) with a further argument for the truth 
and power of the gospel he preached. For 
the Lettish peasant, however abject misery 
may make him, is stil] always a believing 
creature, easily directed to good, and bitterly 
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TIMOTHY COSSINGTON. 


HOW THE WORLD MENDED WITH TIMOTHY COSSINGTON. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Timothy Cossington was a village tailor; 
he was a poor man in every sense of the 
word; and the proverb of there needing nine 
tailors to make up a man was true enough in 
his case, for nine such as himself would 
never have made up such a man as Mr. Giles 

' Heavysides. Mr. Giles, or Farmer Heavy- 
sides, as he was called, was a great man in 
many ways. In person he was as large as 
one of his own fat cattle; Timothy was 
as lean and shrivelled as a last year’s hem- 
lock stalk by the brook-side. Farmer Heavy- 
sides’ voice was strong and deep, and came 
forth from his capacious chest bold and loud ; 
he had a deal to say on all occasions, and hed 
a confident, self-satisfied way with him, 
Timothy had a small, weak, cracked voice, 
that never seemed able to raise itself above 
a thin whisper, add to which his timid spirit 
had so forcible a sense cf his own slender 
gifts, that he shrunk from speaking or putting 
himself forward in any way. The full, florid 
complexion, and round, moony face of the 
farmer, made a strange contrast to the ashy 
paleness and hollow cheeked, lanky-haired, 
shabby sort of face of the poor tailor; but 
after all, in no one particular was the differ- 
ence between them so striking as in their 
limbs. Stout and strong, and in the goodli- 
est proportion, were the limbs of Farmer 
Heavysides, Standing or walking you were 
sure that his knees would never fail him, and 
his large, firmly-planted feet presented base 
sufficient for the support of his ample body. 
He was truly a well endowed man in com- 
parison with poor Timothy; he was one of 
nature’s favorite children, whilst Timothy 
had found her a hard step-mother! Timothy 
had an unsteady step, and a shangling sort 
of gait, which was occasioned by his long, 
thin, shapeless limbs, having an inveterate 
tendency to turn inward at the knees, so 
much so, indeed, as almost to wrap one over 
the other at that joint. Walking was not an 
easy or pleasant exercise to him at any time, 
and running was next to an impossibility, 
especially as any agitation occasioned such a 
trembling weakness that his knees seem to 


become, as it were, entangled, and threw 
him down. Poor Timothy! The greatest 
misfortune that could happen to him, was 
that his knees should thus entangle, or as he 
called it “hank,” for then his fate was inevi- 
table; down he came, and was the victim of 
ridicule, if of nothing else. 

Fate seemed to have formed the farmer and 
the tailor as two opposites. The farmer was 
fat, rich, stern, and one of the pocr overseers ; 
the tailor, half-starved, poor, meek, and now 
and then in need of assistance. The gruff, 
loud voice, and overbearing way of the far- 
mer, when the poor went for relief, was but 
of very little consequence to most of them. 
They looked upon the poor tax as their right, 
and they had it regardless of the manner in 
which it was dealt out to them. But who 
can describe the fear, the sinking of heart, 
the feeling that he would as soon die as go 
for relief, in the soul of poor Timothy, when 
after weeks of hard shift, nothing was left for 
him but to ask a little relief from the parish! 
Had he been a lone man, he certainly would 
have died rather than have asked for aid so 
hardly dealt out to him; but he had an af- 
flicted wife and a sickly daughter, and he 
could not bear to see them perish before his 
face, so his trembling heart armed itself with 
that courage it could command, and his poor 
shaking knees bore him to the committee- 
room, where he always modestly waited to 
the very last moment, when the burly over- 
seer was out of humor, and wanted to be go- 
ing, and then he told his story in such a 
weak, frightened,,and confused manner, that 
the farmer was sure to get into a passion of 
impatience, and assail him with some expres- 
sion of contempt or anger. A kind encour- 
aging word would have been the making of 
Timothy, but kindness and encouragement 
he did not get. Poor fellow, what humilia- 
tion his was! He cried many a time as he 
went home with the miserable dole in his 
pocket, and wished that he was dead and 
buried, and vowed that they would all three 
of them die together, rather than he would 
again ask for relief. But affection was a 
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strong thing in his heart, and for the sake of 
his wife and child, he was obliged to subject 
himself again and again to the same suffering. 

The consequence, however, of all this was, 
that if there were one person in the district 
that he feared above another, it was Mr. 
Giles Heavysides. 

“JT would as soon meet his big bull as him, 
any day,’ said Timothy; and though the 
direct road to the parish doctor, to whom he 
was often obliged to go on account of his 
poor invalids at home, lay past the farmer’s 
house-door, he preferred going half-a-mile 
round, difficult as walking was to him, rather 
than run the risk of seeing him. 

Gruff and stern, however, as Farmer 
Heavysides seemed to be, he was not natu- 
rally a hard-hearted man. He assumed, as 
many a poor-house officer does, a cold, un- 
feeling manner towards the poor, believing 
that thereby he fulfilled his office more faith- 
fully, inasmuch as he made it no easy or 
pleasant thing for the poor to apply to him. 
Besides this, poor Timothy’s feeble, irreso- 
lute, canfused way of telling even the sim- 
plest story excited his impatience. He had 
himself no difficulty about any thing, and he 
could not understand how any man whose 
cause was bonest need have any fear. If 
the farmer, however, could have looked down 
into the poor fellow’s heart, and have seen 
his deep, patient affection for his sufferers at 
home, his own brave stout heart would have 
honored him; could he have known what he 
endured rather than apply for relief, he 
would have been the last man to have added 
bitterness to his pain; could he have seen 
the rejoicing there was in the house when a 
little job of tailoring came in—mending or 
rnaking—he would have sent for him at once, 
and ordered him to make him a whole suit 
of clothes. , But the farmer knew nothing of 
all this, and though he often was sorry after- 
wards for his harshness and impatience to- 
wards him, poor Timothy was sure the very 
next time to make him sin in the same way 
again, 

Bat things when they get to the very 
worst must mend,—so it was with Timothy 
Cossington. 

It happened one dull, cold March after- 
noon, that Timothy was sitting on his board, 


over a little job of tailoring. He was work- 
ing very hard, for he wished to finish it in 
daylight, that he might take it home in the 
evening, more especially as he knew he 
should be paid then for his work, and he 
wanted to bring home a few necessaries from 
the village. He was merry ina small way 
over his work, and pulled out his needle to 
the tune of some old song that he was tweed- 
ling to himself. 

“Put the kettle on, Sally,” said the bed- 
ridden wife to the sickly daughter, ‘and get 
father a dish of tea; there’s bread enough, 
may be, for us all to have a snack, and he’ll 
bring a loaf at night.” 

Sally filled the little tin kettle, and put it 
on the fire, which she coaxed into a blaze by 
the help of a few sticks. One blessing of a 
tin kettle is that it soon boils. Sally set out 
three odd cups and saucers on the little round 
stand, and the treacle-pot, which was to serve 
both for sugar and butter—milk was out of 
the question—and the fragment of the loaf, 
and now stood with the little brown tea-pot, 
with a broken spout, in her hand, ready to 
pour in the water the moment it boiled. 
Thus she stood, watching the jirking of her 
father’s whole body as he plucked out his 
needle, when, all unconscious to herself, the 
corner of her apron caught fire, and before 
she was aware she was all ina blaze. Her 
scream made Timothy look up from his work, 
and the next moment, spite of his poor, weak 
Jegs, he was on the floor. The girl, in her 
terror, rushed to the bed on which her mo- 
ther lay, and threw herself upon it. For- 
tunately, the bed was covered with a coarse 
woollen rug, and this extinguished the flame. 
Her clothes, however, were all burnt from 
one side, and her arm and neck sadly scorched. 

There was an end of the tea; there was 
an end of finishing the work that night; there 
was nothing now to be done but for Timothy 
to hasten with all his poor speed to the parish 
doctor for “some burn-salve, or something,” 
to allay the agony of the girl. Jor this time 
Timothy did not hesitate about taking the 
shortest way to the doctor. With misery at 
his heart, tears chasing each other down his 
hollow cheeks, and a ten-fold feebleness in 
his knees, he took the road up the farmer’s 
fields, shambling onwards like a man who 
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dreams of running rather than runs in reality. 
Scarcely had he reached the middle of the 
large meadow in which stood the large farm- 
house, when a sound reached his ears, which, 
for the moment, drove every other thought 
from his mind, and that was the low bellow- 
ing of the farmer’s bull. He turned his head 
round in the direction whence the sound pro- 
ceeded, and there, to his inexpressible horror, 
he beheld the huge monster coming on at a 
sure pace, with low bellowings, and his head 
to the ground. Timothy felt as if he should 
die; a little prayer, dictated by terror, was 
in his heart, and he made every effort to get 
forward. 

The large red-faced farmer was sitting all 
this time in the porch of his house, within 
ten yards of the path by which the tailor 
must go. There was a pipe in his mouth, a 
mug of ale before him on a round table, and 
the newspaper which he had been reading in 
one hand. Nothing could be more comfort- 
able, body and mind, than the farmer at that 
moment; his ale was good, his pipe was good, 
and he had seen nothing in the newspaper to 
disturb his equanimity, He was sitting there 
ina sort of pleasant reverie, when the sound 
of the bull reached his ears. That, however, 
did not trouble him, for he did not consider 
the bull dangerous, when all at once, the fee- 
ble, terrified figure of poor Timothy hove in 
sight. As Timothy had approached the house, 
he had the power left for just one thought— 
what if he should see Farmer Heavysides! 

The farmer, seeing Timothy, started from 
his seat, and cried, “ Whither away so fast, 
Timothy?” But Timothy, in the height of 
his terror, kept wildly struggling on, and ex- 
claiming to himself, “the bull! the bull! 
Pray, God, my knees may’nt hank !” 

At the sight of the tailor’s frenzied terror, 
the farmer dashed forward, and seizing him 
by the colar, cried, “ Stop, madman, it’s thy 
running that makes the bull run! Stop! Pll 
keep him off !” 

Timothy turned, and looked wildly and 
speechlessly at the farmer; the farmer, 
meantime, was gazing at the bull, which, at 
sight of him, had stopped where he was, and 
then giving a low, short bellow, and tearing 
up the ground with one horn, wheeled round, 
and slowly stalked off 
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The farmer now turned and demanded 
from Timothy the cause of his haste. 

“I’m going for the doctor—our Sally’s 
badly burned !” said he, not able to articulate 
more. 

These words, the piteous tone in which 
they were uttered, and the chance of his 
knees having ‘“‘hanked” on so momentous an 
occasion, touched the heart of the naturally 
compassionate farmer. He saw at once, as 
if by a magic touch, the hard and pitiable 
fate of the poor fellow. 

“Stop, Timothy,” said he, in his hard, 
resolute voice, seeing him about to proceed ; 
and Timothy did as he was bid. The next 
moment the farmer had drawn Timothy into 
his house. ‘God help the man,” said he to 
himself, and then shouted into his kitchen,— 

“Dolly! Naney! or some of you tell 
the missis to come here! Sit you down, 
Timothy,” then said he, pushing towards 
him the strong chair, on which he himself 
had been sitting a few moments before. 
Timothy, spite of his hurry to be gone, laid 
his hands on the back of the chair; for he 
seemed to want support, he was so surprised 
at the farmer’s manner, and the next moment 
only still more increased his surprise. 

“Jack,” said the farmer to a big strong lad 
in a carter’s frock, who just then came up the 
meadow with a fork on his shoulder, ‘run 
down to the doctor as fast as your legs will 
carry you, and tell him from me, to go to 
Timothy Cossington’s with all his burn-salves 
and things, for there’s somebody nearly burnt 
to death there.” 

Timothy cried like a child; he dropped at 
once into a chair; he never felt so weak be- 
fore in all his life. And this was Farmer 
Heavysides!' And now, Mrs. Heavysides, 
who was reckoned quite a grand body, was 
standing there in her black silk gown and 
scarlet shawl, and her husband was telling 
her all poor Timothy’s troubles. 

“ Lord help them, poor souls!” said she; 
and then turning to Timothy, she told him 
that he had done quite right to come to them 
in his distress, that he had, and that she 
would go down this very minute to see what 
she could do for them. 

Timothy wanted to say that he had not 
made any application to them for help—that 
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ne never cou'd have thought of such a thing, 
and that he was quite confounded, and taken 
by surprise by all this kindness—but he could 
not, for the life of him, say one word. 

The farmer, in the meantime, was acting 
like a servant to him; in the twinkling ofan 
eye he bustled into the kitchen, and fetched 
out a piece of cold meat and a loaf, and told 
Dolly to fetch some ale, and set a plate and 
knife and fork before him, and laid a great 
‘slice of meat on his plate. 

** Come, take a mouthful, man,” said he, 
“it will put a bit of life into thee !” 

“Lord bless you, sir, | couldn’t eat a bit 
for the world!” said Timothy; and he spoke 
the truth; for though he had been very hun- 
gry an hour before, when tea was talked of, 
he had now no power of eating left, and that 
more from amazement @t the farmer’s unex- 
pected kindness, than from his own private 
troubles. 

“ Well, maybe you can eat a bit for sup- 
per,” said Mrs. Heavysides, who now came 
in with her bonnet and cloak on, and making 
a sign to Dolly, who likewise had her bonnet 
and shawl on; the cold meat and the loaf 
disappeared into a largeish basket, which 
Dolly was evidently going to carry with her. 

“ Bless the Lord !” said poor Timothy at 
last, who had required all his strength to 
prevent himself from sobbing aloud, “ bless 
the Lord that he has found me friends at 
last!” 


The farmer wiped his eyes. Nothing in 
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this world could have astonished Timothy so 
much as that there should be tears of pity in 
those eyes; he never dreamt of such a thing 
even then,—but there they were, neverthe- 
Jess. 

Timothy walked down the large meadow 
again, and passed the bull, (which Dolly had 
frightened away with a hedge-stake,) by the 
side of the farmer’s wife. He had dropped 
behind her, as he thought was only becoming 
at first, but she insisted upon it that he should 
walk by her, and as they went along he 
poured out quite unconsciously all the trou- 
bles of his full simple heart. Mrs. Heavy- 
sides wiped her eyes. ‘ Timothy,” said she, 
* you ought to have told us all this before; 
my husband has a hasty, stern way with him, 
but he is the best-hearted man in the world, 
We’ll see what we can do for you. You 
shall have all our mending, and if you can 
make a suit | dare say Heavysides will em- 
ploy you.” 

Timothy saw in idea a full suit for the 
bulky farmer lying in progress on his board ; 
the very idea of it caused a ray of hope to 
dawn on his soul, and he actually smiled. 

“If I ever should have that honor,” began 
Timothy, amazed at his own fluency, “ you 
should see how well I should do them !” 

The poor tailor had that honor; the farmer 
announced to the whole parish that he never 
had had such an excellent fit before; and 
from that day poor Timothy never needed 
parish relief. 
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TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY IDA VALE. 


How quietly the arms of sleep 
Are folded round thee now— 

{ would not wake-—but let me gaze 
Upon thy pencilled brow, 


Where all is innocence and truth, 
And holy dreams are blent 

With bright imaginings of love, 
By angel-watchers sent. 

Sleep on—an angel hovering o’er 
Might envy thy sweet rest— 


Sleep on—though now thou knowest not 
How doubly thou art blest. 


Thou wilt awake from this, thy sleep, 
And childhood’s dreams will flee, 

And pleasures, crowding round thy path, 
Will have new charms for thee. 


But never in thine after years 
Will such pure sleep as this 

Close round thy couch, with angel-wings, 
To lull thee into bliss. 
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THE OLD CLOCK, 


The commonest objects become endeared 
to us by absence; things which we before 
scarcely deigned to notice, are then fonnd to 
possess strange charms, bringing to the 
memory many a forgotten incident, and to 
the heart many an old emotion, to which 
they had been dormant for years. Never 
did these thoughts and feelings come upon 
me more strongly than when, a few months 
ago, I left the city to visit my native home— 
to place my feet upon the very hearthstone 
by which I had sat when a boy. Mine was 
no affected feeling, no imaginary delight, but 
a mad, wild eagerness to look upon the old 
woods and green hills, which had been fami- 
liar to me from childhood. The old house 
was still the same, and every thing it con- 
tained seemed to stand in the very position 
that ee twenty years ago; there 
was no change, saving that they appeared to 
look older; somehow more venerable; but 
the alteration was more in myself than in 
the objects I looked upon. 

1 gazed upon the old clock, and fancied 
that the ancient monitor had undergone a 
great change since my boyish days; it 
seemed to have lost that sharp clear clicking 
with which it greeted mine ears when a 
child, and when it told the hour, it spoke in 
a more solemn tone than that of former years. 
I looked upon the brass figures which orna- 
ment the old clock-face, until fancy began to 
trace a resemblance between myself and 
them; in former days they looked bright and 
gladsome, they seemed not to bend under 
the huge load they supported; but now they 
have a care-worn look about them, and what 
they seemed to bear once with a playful 
grace, now hangs upon them like a burthen: 
their brows, too, seemed heavy, as if they 
had passed away years in painful thought. 
The gilt balls, which decorate the tall case, 
were tarnished; the golden worlds into 
which my fancy had so often conjured them 
were gone; the light that played around 
them in other days was dimmed; the sun- 
shine rested upon them no longer. I heard 
the clock-chains slipping at intervals, as if 
they could not keep pace with time; they 
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seemed weary with long watching; they 
could no longer keep a firm foothold down 
the steep hill which they had traversed so 
many years. I Jook on those ancient fingers 
now black with age, and which were bright 
when they pointed out my hours of pleasure. 
They no longer told the time when my play- 
fellows would call upon me to wander into 
the green fields. I called memory a coward 
for thus reverting to the past: I summoned 
him before me, and he stood up in my own 
likeness—a boy who had seen but twelve 
summers. I looked upon him, and saw that 
he was unworthy of the notice of care; that 
sorrow disdained to buckle her load upon his 
back; but gave him his own thoughts for 
playthings to amuse himself with, until he 
could learn the great game of life. I saw 
why the tempest passed over him harmlessly, 
for, like a lowly plant, he had no bulk to op- _ 
pose to its might, and had only, after long 
years, become a mark for the storm, with 
bole and branches strong enough to wrestle 
against its power. ‘The finger of Heaven,” 
exclaimed I, “ guideth all things aright.” 

My eye fell upon the old mirror into which 
Thad looked twenty years ago, on which I 
had gazed when a child, and marvelled how 
another fire and another room could stand 
within the compass of so small a frame.. It 
gave me neither flattery nor welcome, but 
gravely threw me back, seated by the same 
hearth which [ had so often scrawled over 
with the mis-shapen figures of men and mon- 
sters, when a boy. We confronted each 
other with a familiar boldness, as if proud 
that we had stood the wear and tear of time 
so well. We looked seriously, but not un- 
kindly on each other. The image in the 
mirror seemed as if it would have accosted 
me, and had much to utter, but its lips be- 
came compressed as if it scorned to murmur. 
1 could have moralized for hours on that old 
mirror. ; 

On the wall hung the large slate on which 
I ventured to write my first couplet: what I 
then wrote was easily obliterated: my ragged 
jacket-cuff was the willing critic that passed 
lightly over my transgressions, and shone all 
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the brighter after the deed. I knew not that 
such men as authors lived; every book was 
taken up without a suspicion of its lacking 
truth, and strange as they might seem, I felt 
proud of the wisdom I gathered from their 
pages. ¢ 
Then there was that old tea-board, with 
the stately lady in a garden on the centre, 
herself overtopping every tree. But that 
tray was only used on rare occasions, real 
»“ white-cake-days,” when some cousin or 
aunt came to tea; and the mended china 
was handed from the corner cupboard, and 
tne blue glass sugar basin, which I hoped 
some day to see broken, that I might have 
the bits to spy through. The old white table 
was still in the same place; and its long 
drawer seemed at last to have found rest— 
tops, marbles, and fishirfe tackle, which it 
was opened a score of times a day to rum- 
mage for, were all gone; there is no danger 
now of running fish-hooks into their fingers 
when they open it. How little it took to 
make me happy in those days, and have [ 
forgotten them? No! Many atime when 
bending over my lonely hearth, has the re- 
semblance of the sights and sounds in the 
home of my children, come upon me like 
music from Heaven, and I have “ blessed 
them unaware.” From the low humming of 
unseen insects in the air, to the heavy 
murmuring of the bee, as it flew singing 
from flower to flower, or was lost amid 
- the drowsy brawling of the brook, had my 
heart become a treasurer of their melodies. 
There I first heard the solemn tapping of the 
woodpecker, measuring the intervals of si- 
lence. Sometimes the grey rabbit stole 
noiselessly as a spirit past me through the 
long grass, or the ruddy squirrel caught my 
eye, as he bounded from branch to branch. 
There the melancholy ringdove struck up 
her mournful note, and was answered by the 
cuckoo, as she stood singing on the tall ash 
that caught the sunshine by the side of the 
forest. Then up flew the lark, carrying his 
“ tirra lirra” heavenward, until he was lost 
amid the silence of the floating clouds, and 
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the wide azure of the sky rained down melo- 
dy. Sometimes a bell came sounding sol- 
emnly over the distant river (glimpses of 
which might be seen here and there through 
the trees,) until the deep echo was broken by 
the dreamy cawing of the rook, or the lowing 
of some heifer, that had lost itself in the 
wood. Anon the ‘shrill chithering of the 
grasshopper” fell upon the ear, or the tink- 
ling of the sheep-bells mingled with the 
bleating of lambs from the neighboring val- 
ley. But it was not only from the woodlands 
that these sweet sounds floated; hill and 
valley and outstretched plain sent forth their 
melodies until the very air became filled 
with dulcet sounds made up of all strange 
harmonies. The ploughboy’s whistle, and 
the milkmaid’s song, mingled with the voices 
of children in the green lanes, or the shouts 
of the laborers in the fields, as they called to 
each other. When the village was neared, 
the humming of human voices came louder 
upon the ear, or the sounding of the thrash- 
er’s flail was broken at intervals by the tink- 
ling of the blacksmith, until all was lost 
amid the gabble and deafening clamor of 
some neighboring farm-yard. 

Many of these old familiar voices fell 
pleasantly on me when [ left home ; some of 
them coming upon me like departed voices, 
which, although not forgotten, make the 
hearer start when he finds them so near at 
hand. 


Reader, whoever thou art, I would in this 
paper carry thee back to the days of thy 
childhood ; if thou art old and grey-headed, 
and art sitting alone in thy meditations, re- 
call the days of thy youth; let thy memory 
step through the cloud of years and dwell 
upon old scenes and bygone hours. There 
is something holy about the past; it is freed 
from all selfishness; we love it for its own 
sake; we sigh for it because it can never 
again be recalled; even as a fond mother 
broods over the memory of some darling 
child that is dead, as if she had but there dis- 
covered how much her heart loved it.—Mil- 
lar’s Rural Sketches. 


If the sun is going down, look up at the 
stars; if the earth is dark, keep your eyes on 


heaven! With Cod’s presence, and God’s 
promise, a man or child may be cheerful. 
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“AFFECTION LIVES IN WOMAN’S HEART.” 


WORDS BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON.—MUSIC BY JOHN LEECH. 
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When fading on a broken stem So, though meek woman’s soul is wreck’d 
Low droogs its wither’d form, By cruel wrong, and ill, 
Or when its velvet leaves are torn Each fragment of her broken heart 
And seatter’d by the storm, — | Will breathe affection still. 
Still to the last the ruin’d flower Though every hope and human tie 
Its fragrant breath retains, Be from her spirit riven, 
And still in every scatter’d leaf The love which is her breath of life 
The balmy power remains. Goes meekly up to heaven. 
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pour - ing, Were our hopes and prayers for thee: Were our hopes and pray’rs for thee. 


he So were summer breezes sighing, Rose leaves from their stems are falling, 
When thy gentle voice was dying Birds with mellow notes are calling 
On cur ears, forevermore. O’er thy green sequestered grave. 
Now we know witb seraphs’ voices, And we seek thee, where the flowers 
Thine in realms of bliss rejoices, Spring unchilled within the bowers, 


And we cease thee to depiore. g And the willow branches wave, 
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1. RUDBECKIA.—2. CAUCASICAN SCABIOUS. 


« 
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1. Rupsecxta derives its name from the 
celebrated Sweedish Botanist, Rudbeck. 
All the species of this flower are very hand- 
some, and they are all distinguished by the 
projecting conical receptacle. The one here 
figured is remarkable for having only eight 
florets in its ray, and for the distance they 
‘are from each other. They area hardy plant, 
requiring only tolerably good soil to grow in, 
and are propagated by the seeds or roots. 


2. Caveasican Scavious.—It is said there 
are above fifty species of the Scabious, but 
only two or three are to be found in common 
gardens. The handsome one here given 
has a tall, erect stem, with a large head of 
beautiful blue florets in the ray, and whitish 
florets in the disk. The leaves are broad 
and somewhat silvery. It is a native of 
Mount Caucasus, and is a hardy perennial, 
flowering in July and August. 


REBECCA AND BOIS-GUILBERT. 


Resecca.—The character of Rebecca (says 
L. E. L, in speaking of Ivanhoe,) stands pre- 
eminent amid Scott’s finest conceptions. Its 
nobility was atonce acknowledged. If there 
be one thing which redeems our fallen na- 
ture, which attests that its origin was from 
heaven and its early home in paradise, it is 
the generous sympathy that, even in the 
most hardened and worldly, warms in the 
presence of the good and of the beautiful. 
There must have been, even in those whose 
course has darkened into crime, an innocent 
and hopeful time, and the light of that hour, 
however perverted and shadowed, is never 
quite extinguished. Enough remains to 
kindle, if but for a moment, the electric ad- 
miration whose flash, like the lightning, is 
from above. Fiction is but moulding toge- 
ther the materials collected by every day, in 
real as well as imagined life; the highest 
order of excellence carries the impulse along 
with it. Nature and fortune have this earth 
for their place of contention, and the victory 
is too often with the latter. Weare tempted 
and we fall—we lack resolution to act upon 
the promptings of our better and inward self ; 
the iron enters into the soul, the wings of 
our nobler aspirations melt in the heat of 
exertion, the dust of the highway choaks our 
finer breathing, and if at any time we are 
fain to pause and commune with ourselves, 
alas! what do we find ourselves to be? low, 
weak, selfish and old—how different from 
what we once hoped to be. But natare is 
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never quite subdued to what she works in;. 
the divine essence will at times re-assert its 
divinity, and hence the homage that is of love 
rises to that which is above us—to Beauty 
and to Truth. 

The characteristic of Rebecca is high- 
mindedness, born of self-reliance. From a 
very infant she must have been “a being 
drawing thoughtful breath.” Asis the case 
with all Scott’s favorite delineations, she is 
the only child of a widower, and the death 


of her mother must have flung an early sha=’ 


dow over her path; from her infancy she 
must have learnt to be alone—solitude which 
enervates the weak, feeds and invigorates 
the strong mind. Her studies, too, were 


well calculated to develope her powers; bee 


skilled in the art of healing, she knew the 
delight of usefulness, and she learnt to pity 
because familiar with suffering. No one, 
not even the most careless, can stand beside 
the bed of sickness and of death without 
learning their sad and solemn lessons. With- 


in her home she was surrounded by luxury — 


and that refinement which is the poetry of 
riches; but she knew that Manger stood at 
the threshold, and that Fear was the unbid- 
den guest who peered through their silken 
hangings. The timid temper lives in perpe- 
tual terror, the nobler one braces itself to 


endure whenever the appointed time shall — 


come. History offers no picture more ex- 
traordinary than the condition of the Jews 
during the middle ages, Their torture and 
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their destruction was deemed an acceptable 
sacrifice to that Saviour who was born of 
their race, and whose sermon on the Mount 
taught no lessons save those of peace and 
love. When Madame Roland went to exe- 
cution, she turned towards the statue of that 
power, then adored with such false worship, 
and exclaimed, “Oh, liberty! what crimes 
are wrought in thy name!” The christian 
might say the same of his faith; but different 
indeed is the religion which is of God, and 
that which is of man. 

In conversation, I have often heard it ob- 
jected as strange, that Rebecca should have 
fallen in love with Ivanhoe—that her high- 
toned mind would more naturally have been 
attracted towards the Templar. But the 
circumstances under which Rebecca sees 
Ivanhoe are to be taken into consideration 
--she knows him first as the benefactor of 
ber father—she sees him first as the victor 
of the tournament, and she first comes in 
contact with him under the tenderest relations 
of kindness and service. But the “ why did 
she love him?” may, in a woman’s case, al- 


_ ways be answered by Byron’s vindication of 
«“Kaled’s” attachment to his own gloomy 


hero— 


“Curious fool, be still; 
Is human Jove the growth of human will 2” 


i 


A woman’s lover is always the idol of her 
imagination ; he is far more indebted to her 
for good qualities than his vanity would like 
to acknowledge. But if the illusion has its 
own sorrow, the cure is bitterer still, “as 
charm by charm unwinds.” I believe that 
more women are disappointed in marriage 
than men; a woman gives the whole of her 
heart—the man only gives the remains of his, 
and very often there is only a little left. 
Besides, his idol is rarely so much the work 


of his own hands as her’s; at the end of the 


first year she may ask, where are the pictur- 
esque and enndbling qualities with which 
she invested her laver? In nine cases out of 
ten echo will indeed answer “ where?” I 
like to think of Rebecca amid the olive 
groves of Granada. Care for her father’s 
old age, kindliness to the poor and the suf- 
fering, and the workings of a mind strong in 
endurance, would bring tranquillity if not 
happiness, till the hand might be pressed to 


the subdued heart without crying “ peace, . 
peace, where there is no peace!” 


THE ENGRAVING. 


The particular incident illustrated by the 
engraying is copied from “Ivanhoe” as fol- 
lows: 

“Loud must be thy voice of complaint,” 
said the Templar to the Jewess Rebecca, 
“if it is heard beyond the iron walls of this 
castle ; murmurs, laments, appeals to justice, 
and screams for help, die alike silent away. 
One thing alone can save thee, Rebecca. 
Submit to thy fate—embrace our religion, 
and thou ‘shaJt go forth in such state, that 
many a Norman lady shall yield as well in 
pomp as in beauty to the favorite of the best 
lance among the defenders of the Temple.” 

“ Submit to my fate!” said Rebecca, “and, 
sacred Heaven! to what fate!—embrace thy 
religion ! and what religion can it be that har- 
bors such a villain?—dhow the best lance of 
the Templars!— Craven knight !—forsworn 
priest! 1 spit at thee, and I defy thee. The 
God of Abraham’s promise hath opened an 
escape to his daughter—even from this abyss 
of infamy !” 

As she spoke, she threw open the lattice 
window which Jed to the bartisan, and on 
the instant after stood on the very verge of 
the parapet, with not the slightest screen 
between her and the tremendous depth be- 
low. Unprepared for such a desperate ef- 
fort, for she had hitherto stood perfectly mo- 
tionless, Bois-Guilbert had neither time to 
intercept nor to stop her. As he offered to 
advance, she exclaimed, ‘“* Remain where 
thou art, proud Templar, or at thy choice 
advance !—one foot nearer and I plunge my- 
self from the precipice; my body shall be 
crushed out of the very form of humanity 
upon the stones of the courtyard, ere it be- 
come the victim of thy brutality !” 

Sbe then clasped her hands and extended 
them towards heaven, as if imploring merey 
on her soul before she made the final plunge. 
The Tenplar hesitated, and a resolution 
which had never yielded to pity or distress, 
gave way to his admiration of her fortitude. 
“Come down,” he said, “rash girl! I 
swear by earth, and sea, and sky, I will 
offer thee no offence.” 
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“T will not trust thee, Templar,” said Re- 
becca; “ thou hast taught me better haw to 
estimate the virtues of thine Order. The 
next Preceptory would grant thee absolution 
for an oath, the keeping of which concerned 
naught but the honor and dishonor of a mise- 
rable Jewish maiden.” 

“You do me injustice,” exclaimed the 
Templar, fervently ; “‘by the name which I 
bear—by the cross on my bosom—by the 
sword on my side—by the ancient crest of 
my fathers, I will do thee no injury whatso- 
ever! If not for thyself, yet for thy father’s 
sake forbear! I will be his friend, and in 
this castle he will need a powerful one.” 

“ Alas!” said Rebecca, “I know it but 
too well—dare I trust thee ?”’ 

‘May my arms be reversed, and my name 
dishonored,” said Brian de*Bois-Guilbert, “ if 
thou shalt have reason to complain of me! 
Many a law, many a commandment have I 
broken, but my word never.” 

“1 will then trust thee,” said Rebecca, 
‘thus far; and she descended from the 
verge of the battlement, but remained stand- 
ing close by oue of the embrasures, as they 
were then called. “Here,” she said, “I take 
my stand. Remain where thou art, and if 
thou shalt attempt todiminish by one step the 
distance now between us, thou shalt see that 


- the Jewish maiden will rather trust her soul 


with God than her honor to the Templar !”’ 
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While Rebecca spoxe thus, her high and 
firm resolve, which corresponded so well 
with the expressive beauty of her counte- 
nance, gave to her looks, air, and manner, a 
dignity that seemed more than mortal. Her 
glance quailed not, her cheek blanched not, 
for the fear of a fate so instant and so horri- 
ble; on the contrary, the thought that she 
had her fate at her command, and could es- 
cape at will from infamy to death, gave yet 
a deeper color of carnation to her complex- 
ion, and yet a more brilliant fire to her eye. 
Bois-Guilbert, proud himself and high-spirit- 
ed, thought he had never beheld beauty so 
animated and so commanding. 

“ Let there be peace between us, Rebec- 
ca,” he said. 

“ Peace, if thou wilt,” answered Rebecca; 
‘“« Peace—but with this space between.” 

‘‘’Phou needst no longer fear me,” said 
Bois-Guilbert, and he re-entered the turret- 
chamber, and descended the stair, leaving 
Rebecca scarcely more terrified at the pro- 
spect of the death to which she had been so 
lately exposed, than at the furious ambition 
of the bold bad man in whose power she 
found herself so unhappily placed. When 
she entered the turret-chamber, her first duty 
was to return thanks to the God of Jacob for 
the protection which he had afforded her, and 
to implore its continuance for her and for her 
father. 
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O! the early time of Jove—when my fancy used to rove 
From the black eyes to the blue, from the tiny to the 
tall, 
When as many girls were dear as the days that filled 
the year, 
And the newest, and the youngest, was the fairest 
of them all; 
When 1 lived but in her sight, and Jaid awake all night, 
‘Bre I meet her in the greenwood, on a dewy morn 
of May, 
And a treasure passing rare, was a stolen tress of 
hair; 
O! merry days of youth, *twas asin ye could not stay. 
O! the manly time of love—'though the face for which 
I strove 
From its cheek hath lost a rose, from its eye one 
shade of blue, 
Though I see a furrow now on its mild and mature 
brow— 
The years that dimm’d its beauty hath made it dear 
er too; 


And my heart it swells with pride, to see her by my side, 
And to hear her singing tenderly some old and sim- 
ple lay, 
When the fire is burning bright on a stormy winter 
night. 
O! days of home delight, ye should never pass away. 


But age comes creeping near, with his forehead bleak 
and sere, 
And his heavy, heavy ear, and his,voice so small and 
shrill, 
When my step must totter slow, and my strength must 
dwindle low, 
*Till a baby with its little hand can lead me where it 
will; 
But though manhood's prime be past, as Jong as life 
shall last, 
Her gentle voice shall cheer me still, her faithful arm 
sustain, 
And our love shall even brave the parting of the grave— 
For I know there's bliss beyond, and we shall meet 
again. 
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THE OLD MINISTER.—AN AFFECTING 


THE OLD MINISTER. 


INCIDENT. 


BY THE EDITON OF THE LADIES’ REPOSITORY, CINCINNATTI. 


One day, as myself and travelling com- 
panion were bending our course from the 
highlands of Maine toward the famous White 
Hills of New Hampshire, a black cloud, 
charged heavily with wind and rain, raising 
and rolling fearfully up from the west, com- 
pelled us to seek shelter in the nearest tene- 
ment. We dreamed not that that tenement 
was the abode of an old, worn-out Methodist 
preacher. But such it was, and in it the 
two travellers, both of them then pursuing 
the same calling, learned a lesson not to be 
forgotten. If it threw but little of the cheer- 
ing light of promise upon the last scene of 
our own toils and hardships, it failed not to 
point out the source whence we were to de- 
rive it. 

After putting away our own horses, for 
there was no time for ceremony, we sought 
refuge for ourselves under the lowly roof of the 
itinerant. The old man was lying on a sort 
of straw pallet, made expressly for him, and 
located near a small window.. At the first 
salutation we were all strangers. But the 
inhabitants of New England are a kind, hos- 
pitable, social people. After a few words, 
all reserve was thrown aside, and we entered 
into a free conversation. But 1 will not de- 
tain the reader with it. Our business lies 
with the old gentleman on the straw pallet. 
His history I will endeavor to give nearly in 
his own language. 

“« Thirty-five years ago,” said the old vete- 
ran, in a voice by much pain and sickness 
broken, ‘I entered the travelling connection. 
For the first twenty of them, I was a strong, 
healthy man, and could endure, and did en- 
dure, all kinds of hardships. I have rode my 
circuit in all sorts of weather, and have seen 
as many snow storms, and rain storms, and 
hail storms, and storms of wind, as perhaps 
any person in this country. I have slept all 
night in the woods, when the snow was so 
deep that my horse refused to travel. Seve- 
ral times, far from my family and fireside, I 
have been compelled, while travelling among 
the mountains, to scoop out in some towering 
snow-bank a snow cabin for myself and ani- 
mal, to protect us against the piercing blasts 


of winter. {have preached a year, and re- 
ceived for my services only twenty dollars. 
I have left my family, and that more than 
oncé, when they had not a loaf of bread, nor 
a pound of meat, nor a piece of fish, to keep 
them in my absence. A few potatoes, and 
a little salt was all I had to leave them. 
Nearly in this manner, and never receiving 
half of my full allowance, the first twenty 
years of my life were devoted to the Church 
I loved, and love, beyond my power to utter. 

“Ten years ago these hardships began to 
show their working upon my vigorous con- 
stitution. Tor five years, I labored on with 
many interruptions. At length, completely 
worn out, I retired from active service, but 
have not been able to earn ten dollars a year, 
if it had been to save me from perishing, from 
that day onward. [am now stretched upon 
this bed of straw, where I have Jain for four 
long years, and have never once been taken 
from it. My seven children are in a help- 
less condition. My oldest, a son, has never 
had health for either books or business. My 
five young daughters are all here, almost 
wasting their lives, without the means of 
mental cultivation. My younger son, now 
about ten years old, has been confined to his 
bed by a lingering complaint nearly as long 
as I have. I have sometimes thought of 
writing to some one or more of my old cir- 
cuits, where once I labored. There are 
many friends of my former years yet living; 
but they have all forgotten me. How many 
years I have yet to lie here, God only knows. 
But I will suffer his will in patience; nor 
ought I to tell you more of my history, lest I 
should by accident stir up my feelings in 
opposition to his blessed will and pleasure. 
I shall soon find rest for my poor body in the 
grave, and for my unworthy soul in the arms 
of the Redeemer.” 

At this point in his narrative, the good old 
man gave way to his emotions, and tears 
rolled down his pale, furrowed cheek, till 
they had wet his pillow. My friend, who 
was a splendid singer, catching the sympa- 
thies of the old gentleman’s concluding sen- 
tence, broke the silence in a low, sweet, 
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tender head, stood in full relief against the 
dark interior, and as she lingered, uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, on the threshold, and looked 
back one moment, Mart’s manly heart swelled 
with that exceeding gratefulness which seems 
at once to change a selfish passion into a holy 
duty. The father showed himself not—he 
stayed behind. ‘This is the etiquette at a 
Lettish wedding. The man fetches his wife 
unaided by his parents—the woman leaves 
“her home uncompelled by her’s; each is free. 
But at that moment etiquette was far 
enough from Mart’s thoughts. The instant 
her foot quitted her father’s threshold he was 
at her side, lifted rather than helped her into 
the cart, and, in defiance of all rule and cus- 
tom, seized the reins himself, and sprung in 
after. In vain did the driver meekly expos- 
tnlate, and the marshals” imperiously dictate 
—WMart was in full possession, and in such a 
state of uproarious happiness that there 
seemed to be no access to his understanding 
by the usual channels. The little horse 
knew his master, and set off at full speed, 
and all the anxiety of the marshals was now 
directed to prevent his taking the lead in the 
procession, which would have been the climax 
of impropriety. This they managed to avert 
after a short race, when Mart, having effect- 
ed his aim, dropped contentedly behind them, 
and the little horse was left very much to 
please himself. 

The day was now up; the processsion, 

* swelled by Anno’s bridesmaids and relatives, 
cut a most imposing figure, and the marshals 
were auxious to exercise their privileges, 
namely, that of making every other vehicle 
on the road turn off for them. The first they 
met were humble peasants like themselves, 
who were as willing to observe the custom 
as they were to exact it, and who drew off 
immediately to the side, and waved their 
caps as the party passed. A werst or two 
farther on, however, a private barouche was 
seen approaching—four spirited horses full in 
the middle of the road, as if they would run 
down all that opposed them—a long-bearded 
coachman on the box as firm and immovable 
as the engine on a steam-carriage. Now 
was the time for asserting their rights. The 
bride-wooer, timid man! was all for relin- 
quishing them, but the marshals had warmer 
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blood in their veins. They knew well 
enough what it was to turn off for their 
haughty master, to stick in the road-side 
mud, or struggle in the road-side drift, while 
the Baron’s carriage rolled by without yield- 
ing an inch, not to make the most of such a 
rare opportunity for retaliation. Pulling and 
chucking, therefore, at their little horses, 
who, from the force of habit, had already be- 
gun to turn their heads patiently aside, they 
drew them close together, and supported im- 
mediately behind by Mart himself, who, in 
his turn, encouraged the procession to keep 
their places, they presented a firm phalanx. 
On came the four horses sweeping along, the 
coachman started into life, shook the whip 
which hung over his wrist, and discharged a 
mouthful of Russian oaths at the body. A 
concussion now seemed inevitable, when a 
broad, good-humored face leant forward from 
the barouche, saw the state of the case in a 
moment, and discharged a very similar volley 
at the coachman in return. The carriage 
instantly swerved to one side. This was 
quite enough. Every cap flew off, every face 
expanded, and there was not one of the party 
who would not have been willing to drive 
their carts into a ditch for that same good- 
humored face another time. 

On they went more merrily than ever, un- 
disputed lords of the road, ready to defy the 
autocrat himself, if one of his meteoric courses 
had led him in that direction. Their way 
now turned off from the high road towards 
the mansion and farming buildings we have 
spoken of before. The great mansion with 
its front of five-and-twenty windows lay in 
the distance, and close on one hand was the 
Disponent’s with its four, two to the south, 
and two to the east, with the sun full upon 
the yellow walls and green roof brighter than 
ever. 

“A pretty house,” said Mart. 

“Very pretty’’—whispered his companion. 

“ Shall I drive you there, Anno?” he said, 
with a sly expression. 

“ Yes, when you are Disponent,” answered 
Anno. This was said so livelily, and with 
such a look up into his face as she had never 
ventured on before, that it was no wonder 
that Mart took occasion to whisper some- 
thing particularly confidential: on which 
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down went Anno’s head low into her Jap, 
and Mart’s almost as low after it. Nothing, 
indeed, but the singularity of such a position 
could have prevented the young couple from 
seeing a one-horse vehicle, of a kind of 
droschky shape, which was advancing rapid- 
ly. As it was, they were first roused from 
the conviction of there being no other indi- 
viduals in the world but their two selves, 
by the harsh voice of the Disponent himself, 
summoning the marshals to turn off the 
road. 

Now there is something in the very place 
and person of a Disponent particularly odious 
toa half-civilized peasantry, like these we 
are describing, who have still too much of 
the serf in them to dream of questioning the 
authority of their masters, but too much also 
of the freeman to bear the tyranny of a class 
possessing all the mischief of the master’s 
power, without the prestige of their position. 
It is invariably to the Disponent of an estate 
to whom all the misery and misrule upon it 
are to be traced. Their interest is equally 
served by the negligence of the proprietor 
and the ignorance of the peasant, and the 
one is usually misled and the other mis- 
represented as best suits their mercenary 
purposes. 

Setting aside the personal hatred in which 
Tan was held, it was sufficient that he was a 
Disponent for them to rejoice in this cppor- 
tunity for exercising their short perogative, 
Even the bride-wooer shook his matted locks 
and brandished his whip in signal of resist- 
ance, and it was evident not an inch would 
be yielded by his consent. Mart, however, 
was quiet. His blood mounted and his eyes 
dilated like an ancient Barsark, as he over- 
heard the swaggering commands and Jack- 
in-office abuse which the fellow levelled at 
the party. Bat Anno was frightened, and as 
he put his arm round her, he felt. that he was 
not quite so free to fight his quarrels with 
one who could work him so much good or ill, 
as he had been a few weeks before. 

Besides, he really bore the Disponent no 
unkindness. It is easy and sweet to be gen- 
erous when you are happy, and Mart felt 
that lan’s mortification had been his triumph. 
The marshals, however, were exceedingly 
pugnacious. They belonged to another 
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estate, which did not come under his juris- 
diction, and they levelled the best Lettish 
slang at him at the top of their voices. The 
shaking of harness and the creaking of 
wheels was now heard, and the parties stood 
up in their respective vehicles, as if eager 
to throw their grappling-irons. There is no 
saying what might have ensued, when one 
of the marshals gave the Disponent’s horse a 
cut across the face, which made the poor 
animal turn sharp aside with a suddenness 
his master could not stop—down went the 
wheel into a ditch—the whole party swept 
past with cheers and groans of derision, and 
a stout voice called out, “* Where’s your wife, 
fan? We’ll turn off for you when you bring 
her home.” 

This was the crowning triumph of the day. 
They now entered the little forest-road in 
which there was no further chance of ob- 
struction, and mending their pace, drove on 
for some time in silence. Then they broke 
out into a low monotonous chant, which, 
though far from musical in itself, rang pleas- 
ingly through the thicket of irregular trees 
which led to Mart’s house, and announced 
their approach before they themselves be- 
came visible. 

Anno had never seen Mart’s dwelling 
before. 

“ft is not so beautiful as Ian’s house,” said 
Mart in a low voice. 

“ Beautiful enough”—answered Anno, in 
a still lower. 

The cart now stopped at the low wide 
door, which was crowded with guests await- 
ing their arrival, and the married lovers’ 
tete-a-lete was over. ‘The marshals, elated 
with their late success, were all on the alert 
to fulfil their parts. The gloves suspended 
to the shafts, which are supposed to bring 
good luck to whoever reaches them first, 
were eagerly snatched: the bride was lifted 
from the cart at one bound on toa sheepskin 
extended before the door, 'to signify that the 
way through life was henceforth to be soft to 
her feet—a type, alas! to which there is no 
reality, at least not under a Russian govern- 
ment! The bride-wooer strewed corn before 
her, in emblem that abundance was to follow 
her to her new home, and thus she was 
carried in noisy triumph over her husband’s 
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threshold. There, surrounded bythe women 
who had remained behind, and propped ina 
rude high-backed chair, sat Liso, Mart’s 
grandmother, ready toreceive the new comer. 

This was their first meeting, and the old 
dame threw a searching and solemn glance 
on the slight girl, in whom she saw at once 
the maiden her grandson had wooed, the 
bride he had betrothed, and the wife he had 
married. Anno bent involuntarily before her, 
“and not a word was exchanged, as, slowly 
rising and coming forward, the old woman 
took a high stiff cap made of white silk and 
placed it on Anno’s pretty head. Voices had 
been loud, and faces merry, but all were now 
hushed and serious, for this simple ceremony 
went to everybody’s heart. 

The meeting between vouth and age is at 
all times a touching sight and an impressive 
lesson, telling us what the one has been and 
the other must become. The very differ- 
ence between them disposes the mind to 
reverse more than to compare—to put the 
aged back, and the youthful forward. Anno’s 
head trembled with girlish timidity; old 
Liso’s shook with infirm age; yet both were 
only separated by that time which time itself 
would unite. 

When the cap had been slowly adjusted, 
the grandmother again gave a glance at 
Anno, and in a shrill, distinct voice, repeated 
this ancient form of words which belongs to 
the ceremony : 

“Forget thy sleep. Remember thy youth. 
Love thy husband ;” accompanying each 
sentence with a slight stroke of Anno’s cheek. 
Then turning to Mart, she said : 

“Ah! my son, my son; you are a good 
man; you have chosen a beautiful wife; I 
know she will be a happy one.” Then ad- 
dressing Anno, “ He has been always good 
to an old grandmother, will he not be good 
to a young wife? I hope you are worthy of 
him.” . 

“ Grandmother—good grandmother!” said 
Mart, in a tone of expostulation; but Anno 
stood upright with modest self-possession ; 
and taking Mart’s great brown hand in hers, 
she kissed it with wifely reverence. Then 
going round to all her new relations and 
guests, she begged their affection, as is the 
custom, and kissed their hands. Not even 
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the bride-wooer’s little puny boy of three 
years old was omitted. And Mart’s eyes 
followed the movements of that new white 
cap with exultation, for he felt that the face 
beneath must win all hearts. Finally, she 
patted the old dog Pois, who sat gravely 
by the grandmother’s side looking on, and 
who lifted his broad forehead under the pres- 
sure of her hand, and raised his large gentle 
eyes to her, with as affectionate a look of 
welcome as any she had received. Then 
placing herself next Liso’s chair, she quietly 
stooped for a little wooden footstool which 
had been pushed away, and placed it beneath 
the old woman’s feet, as if by this simple 
action to show that her course of filial service 
was begun. 

In the estimation of most present, espe- 
cially of the women, the placing of the cap 
was by far the.most important ceremony that 
had occurred, and certainly Anno’s own feel- 
ings inclined that way. She had listened to 
the exhortation at her betrothal with awe, 
and received the marriage benediction with 
wonder; but there was something more than 
both in the touch of that aged hand on her 
cheek, and in the pressure of the cap on her 
brow, which made her feel that now indeed 
she was a wife. 

The male guests now all turned out 
again; and Anno mingled with the other 
women in preparing the meal, and deligated 
old Liso’s heart by her evident neatness and 
skill. 

This meal, which answered the purpose 
of breakfast and dinner both, consisted of but 
few dishes, and those of a primitive kind. 
There was a whole row of wooden vessels 
full of sour milk, with cream an inch thick 
upon it—a national and most delicious dish, 
which the daintiest palate need not despise, 
but which requires the richness of a Lettish 
pasturage and the heat of a Lettish summer. 
to prepare. Then there was plenty of 
pickled stromlin—the anchovies of the north 
—which in times of average plenty form the 
chief article in the daily food of the peasant- 
ry; with tubs full of hot smoking crayfish, 
lobsters in miniature, which abound in the 
streams of this country, and are much in re- 
quest for the tables of the upper classes. 
Of substantial loaves of fermented rye-bread 
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of course there was a great provision, varied 
by another and lighter kind called seppig, 
being the same unfermented, which served 
for cake. All these solids were duly coun- 
terbalanced by a profusion of strong beer, or 
what in other lands would come under the 
denomination of ale, the produce of Mart’s 
own field and hop-garden, 

The meal was conducted with great pro- 
priety: the young couple sat together for the 
first time, and the marshals did the honors 
and plied the guests, who were very quiet 
and silent, as hungry people with a full board 
before them usually are. On this account 
perhaps this meal is not looked upon as the 
chief entertainment. he company is sup- 
posed to eat from simple appetite, and not 
from epicurean enjoyment. Other ceremo- 
nies had to be performed, and even among 
this rude people there is a feeling against 
revelling in the day-time. The daylight is 
another thing, and not to be avoided at a 
season when the night is only a paler day 
about three hours long. 

Accordingly, having satisfied their appe- 
tites, they left the benches and again dis- 
persed—the men smoking their pipes and 
lounging at the door, or sleeping upon the 
bank of the stream in the sun, occasionally 
exchanging some facetious remarks with the 
women and girls cleaning the wooden ves- 
sels, as they passed backwards and forwards 
to the stream. Anno, however, never ap- 
peared from within; and Mart, who neither 
slept nor smoked, was frequently missing 
from without. 

Daring this time, old Tonno, with a few 
other decrepid worthies, arrived. By rights 
he should not have come till the next day; 
but Mart was determined to curtail the time 
of festivity, and to cram every possible rite 
and every possible hospitality into a shorter 
time than usual. Anno blushed up under 
her very cap as she saw her father, who, ac- 
cording to a customary witticism, pretended 
not to know her in this costume. 

His arrival was the signal for another 
national observance of more importance to 
the worldly welfare of the young couple 
than any that had preceded it. The mar- 
shals now started up into activity, gave three 
or four loud discordant whoops to rouse those 
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who sleptjiand summon those who had wan- 
dered, and soon assembled them all in a 
numerous body before the house. 

It was altogether a pretty scene. The 
sun had begun to decline from its long-held 
height in the heavens, and the sloping shad- 
ows of the trees fell over the long straight 
roof and low walls, and played and quivered 
among the crowd assembled at the door; 
which, with the bright costumes of the wo- 
men, the dull coarse garments of the men, 
and the uncouth figures and faces of too 
many of them, together with the rough 
benches and tables, and picturesque wooden 
vessels scattered around, looked like some 
northern Ostade’s village feast. 

The bride-wooer now came forward, and 
taking a small parcel from his pocket, shook 
cut what might at first sight have been 
safely taken for some variety of national 
flag, but which the ladies present instantly 
recognized to be the newest and most fashion- 
able description of apron. Then, diving for 
Anno, who was ensconced behind everybody 
else, he brought her forward, and with some 
pretended, and quite sufficient real awkward- 
ness, succeeded in tying it up round her 
short but slender waist. Then the marshals 
came up: each took a corner of the apron, 
and, examining it attentively, shcck their 
heads and said, “ This is not a good apron.” 

“ What ails it?” inquired the bride- 
wooer. 

‘It’s an old rag,” they answered ; “ there’s 
a hole in it.” 

“ Perhaps this will mend it,” rejoined the 
bride-wooer, and threw in a silver half-ruble. 

“That’s a good beginning, but it will 
want more yet. Hold tight, Anno;” and 
they each threw ina silver coin, declaring 
that the hole was bigger than they had 
thought, and that it would take a good deal 
to stop it. Then each guest in turn drew 
near, and flung in their offerings, which fell 
heavy or light according to the means of the 
giver. Long the little silver shower con- 
tinued, while Anno stood and bent her head 
gracefully, and whispered “thank you”—as 
each coin fell. 

The marshals now again approached, and 
declared there were several more holes they 
had not observed at first—great ones—and 
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again each cast a mite into the growing 
treasury. Their example was followed with 
increased alacrity. In vain Anno repeated 
“Thank you,” and Mart interposed with 
“enough, enough, quite enough ;” the gifts 
continued. The fulness of*the bride’s apron 
is as much the test of the popularity of the 
bridegroom as of her own; and Mart’s warm 
heart and strong arm had rendered too many 
services to his neighbors not to be requited 
on such an occasion as this, when all purse- 
strings are supposed to hang very loose. 

Nor were their donations confined to the 
coin of the realm; a hank of fine white wool 
was thrown in by one hand, and a bunch of 
shining flax by another; then a roll of stout 
homespun linen, and a_ piece of coarse 
woollen cloth, and ribbons, and woollen 
gloves, and a little bit ef coarse lace, and 
various other articles of female use or luxury. 
Then a measure of fresh eggs was placed 
down on one side of her, and a small tub of 
salt butter for winter luxury at the other; 
and suddenly a new spinning-wheel appeared 
in front; and a crazy old basket, out of 
which peeped several chickens’ heads; and, 
lastly, a tottering calf was driven up, till 
Anno was fairly surrounded with objects of 
household wealth, and stood in the midst 
like the Goddess of Abundance. Then more 
and more was heaped upon the apron, till 
either the bride’s arms or the apron-strings 
seemed in danger of giving way; andat last 
the marshals pronounced it to be fairly 
mended, and not a hole more discernible. 

But now old Liso hobbled forward, and, 
with her wrinkled face lighted up with a 
cheerful pleasant expression, turned to the 
marshals, and told them they were young 
men, but still they were very blind; that 
even her old eyes could see another great 
hole, and one which only her offering could 
repair. 

“ Daughter,” she said to Anno, ‘all your 
presents are very beautiful, and your neigh- 
bors have made you very rich; but there is 
nothing in all they have given you which 
can mend the holes of human life like this, 
~ The time may come when you have nothing 
left to you of all your worldly goods, but 
even then, with the blessing of the Lord, 
you shall find this enough.” So saying, 
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she drew forth a Lettish Testament, which 
looked as if it had had the care and wear of 
many a year, and laid it topmost on the 
heap. 

Now the apron was actually in danger, 
and how its contents were not all spilled was 
really a wonder; for Anno’s arms were in 
a moment round the old woman’s neck; but 
Mart’s ready hand had seized the load, and 
untying it from Anno’s waist, he stood hold- 
ing it in her stead, and jooked on with glist- 
ening eyes. 

We pass over the concluding scenes of 
the wedding festivities, which had far more 
noise and less meaning in them than any 
which have hitherto been described; and 
which lasted so long, that Anno longed to 
lay aside her heavy new cap, and Mart to 
dismiss his guests. They were not, how- 
ever, to be left offso easily. The jollity 
ceased, it is true, with the setting of the sun, 
but rose again the next day, though not so 
early as he. Then they adjourned to old 
Tonno’s house, as is the custom, and then 
returned to Mart’s, and, in short, pretty well 
ate and drank up the value of what they had 
presented, before they left the young couple 
to themselves to begin what are called the 
realities of life. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir ever these same realities, as they are 
inappropriately called only because they are 
disagreeable, promised to fall lightly on any 
human heads and hearts, it was on the pres- 
ent occasion. Mart and Anno were both so 
young and cheerful and pious. They had 
injured no one, and everybody liked them. 
Neither did they expect a life of ease, but 
both were willing to work, and it was a 
pleasure to work tor each other. And then 
there was that good old woman, the wisdom 
of whose age seemed only to encourage the 
trustfulness of their youth. or though 
there might be hard seasons, and bad har- 
vests, and cruel masters, of which she bad 
had her full share, yet Liso knew that the 
world would come to an end sooner than the 
blessing of God fail in His own time and His 
own way upon one who had cherished an 
aged parent as Mart had done her. 

The summer days flew quickly by; one 
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of the little attentions of Mart’s short period 
of courtship had been to plant a corner of 
one of his fields with flax for Anno’s use, 
and the plentiful return now showed that 
no common labor had been bestowed. Other- 
wise the harvest was far from good, and some 
grumbled who always grumbled, but some 
also shook their heads who were not given 
to despond. 

But the truth is, that on most estates in 
this country, and especially on those left to 
the tender mercies of a Disponent, it is only 
in the best of harvests that the peasants are 
kept above want; bad times they can never 
afford to meet. Mart, however, had not 
much to fear. He had some little provision 
for the future, and also he had no debts 
either in corn or labor to pay, as too many 
have ; and this enabled him to give all his 
spare summer time to improving his fields. 
He was a tenant upon ancient tenure, giving 
three days’ work himself and his horse to 
the proprietor of the estate, as a weekly 
rental for the portion he cultivated for his 
Own maintenance, besides a certain allot- 
ment of corn, linen, fowls, and eggs. This 
tenure falls very hard upon the ignorant and 
careless peasant, especially since the so- 
called act of enfranchisement has relieved 
the upper classes from all responsibility for 
his welfare and support, and retained their 
full authority over his labor. A single 
man’s work for three days in the week 
during the short Russian summer can hardly 
cultivate sufficient land to maintain him and 
his family the year round. Then, besides 
the portion of corn for the landlord, another, 
never grudged, be it said to their honor, 
goes to the clergyman; while a third i 
exacted from him to put into what is called 
the Bauerklete, or peasant’s granary; in 
other words, to contribute to a fund of corn 
against the time of scarcity; which fund, 
from mismanagement, theft, or fraud, is too 
often found low or empty when most re- 
quired. 

It is true the peasants are frequently im- 
provident, lazy, and inclined to avoid their 
quota of labor, but still their sufferings arise 
quite as much from the overreaching of their 
rulers as from any shortcomings of their 
own. 
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Mart’s work was by no means light this 
summer. He was willing and active as 
usual, but, do what he would, nothing went 
right. The most fatiguing labor was al- 
ways allotted to him; all he did was pro- 
nounced ill-done; his feelings were insulted 
with unjust suspicions ; his temper was tried 
with abusive language; and Liso and Anno 
saw him often return to them after a long 
day’s absence with a weariness which seemed 
to be as much of the mind as of the body. 

Anno had her suspicions as to the causes 
of all this, but as long as he did not speak, 
she forbore any allusion, and only endeavored 
by womanly tenderness and attention to 
make his home-life within compensate for his 
discomforts without. 

Time crept on with rather an increase 
than a diminution of this tyranny. Mart’s 
light heart and generous temper struggled 
hard. It was not the present trial that he 
minded ; he would not have cared how. his 
duties were increased or encumbered for a 
while, if with the labor of his hands and the 
determination of his mind, he could have 
worked them off; but it was a new feeling 
for him to have a fear for the future, and this 
it was which struck the deepest. Not that 
he was much weighed down; as long as his 
home was undisturbed and his conscience 
unclouded, Mart could not be unhappy, and 
his clear whistle was still heard in his field, 
and his white teeth seen bared with laughter 
before his house door. 

Several weeks had thus elapsed when 
Mart returned one day from his distant 
work witb an expression of face Anno had 
never seen before. He was haggard and 
miserable. He said nothing, however, and 
sat down mechanically to his evening meal, 
though it was evident he did not know what 
was before him. Anno had still too much 
of the child about her to venture to search 
the cause for his depression, though enough 
of the woman to try every way to soothe it. 
All the little accumulated home news of one 
day—all the trifles, precious or worthless, 
according to how they are told, or how they 
are heard, were raked and scraped together 
with infinite ingenuity. Poor Mart was 
both too sweet tempered and too miserable 
to be impatient, but his heart was not in a 
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word she said. At length, he flung his arms 
down on the board, laid his curly head upon 
them, and groaned aloud. 

“Mart! Mart! what is the matter?” said 
Anno, now really frightened es all con- 
cealment. ‘Tellme, pray.” 

* Oh! Anno,” said her husband, “we are 
ruined ! Anno, we are ruined! Look here,” 
and he gave her a little scrap of coarse Rus- 
sian paper with a few words scrawled upon 
‘it. Anno could not read writing very quick- 
ly, but she saw ata glance what this meant. 
It was a summons to draw lots at the next 
recruitage. 

“* Mart,” said Anno, “this is the Dispo- 
nent’s doing.” 

Mart nodded his head in mournful assent. 
Both had long felt he was their enemy, and 
both knew too well Why. Not a word 
further was spoken between the young couple 
for a few minutes, during which Mart sat 
staring blankly before him, with old Pois 
poking his great nose unnoticed into his 
hand; and Anno was turning over every 
imaginable expedient in her mind to remove it. 

“We can buy you off, Mart,” she ex- 
claimed hastily. ‘We can buy you off. 
We'll sell the pigs and the young colt, and 
even the cows if necessary ; and then there’s 
the new corn. How much does the protec- 
tion cost ?”? Mart shook his head, and would 
have smiled if possible. 

‘‘ A thousand rubles! Anno. A thousand 
rubles—think of that! “We might just as 
well try to buy the whole estate at once. 
All our pigs and cows together would not 
fetch fifty, and the corn is all wanted, and 
more than ever now, perhaps. No: there’s 
no buying me off.” 

But Anno had more than one string to her 
bow. <A new hope had struck her. 

“There’s the scar on your arm, Mart, 
from the burn when you saved those chil- 
dren. They take no recruits with personal 
defects.” 

Again Mart could have smiled. ‘No, no, 
my Anno; that did not hurt me then, and 
won’t help me now. I shall suit very well 
for their purpose, for all that.” In truth, 
this was a still forlorner hope than the last. 
There were not many such manly, well- 
grown figures that went up for examination 
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and measurement, and not many with so fine 
an arm to dip for the fatal lot. 

But Anno’s inventions were not exhausted. 
Timidly she said, “ Do you think, Mart, that 
if Liso and I—Liso, you know, with me— 
were to go and beg [an to help you off? He 
always protected you before.” 

Mart was now no longer inclined to smile. 
* Not a word, Anno,” he said with haste. 
“You shall never go near that man; I’d 
sooner be a soldier fifty times over. No, 
Anno, that won't do; but I may escape— 
there are several of us. Go and tell my grand- 
mother ; | can’t,” and he flung out of the 
door and went deep into the wood. 

It was a wretched and a heavy period for 
our young couple which intervened between 
the day which announced this trial and the 
day which was to decide it. Mart took al- 
ternate fits of listless depression and exces- 
sive hard work, and between the two he be- 
came considerably emaciated. Anno pursued 
her usual occupations: the flax was combed, 
and the spinning-wheel went its round; but 
she pined and grew pale, as if in an un- 
wholesome atmosphere. 

The good old woman was now the greatest 
blessing to both. The miseries of the re- 
cruiting time were but too familiar to her, 
who had lost two sons in the hard service 
She knew, better than the fears of either 
could imagine, the real evils which the 
dreaded lot entailed. But her piety was of 
that true kind which can equally bear the 
passive suspense or the active sorrow ; because 
it bears them with the strength of another. 

Each came to her when their hearts were 
too full to endure alone, and yet would not 
burden the other. Mart tried to be a man 
to his wife, but he did not mind being a child 
to his grandmother, and in a true child-like 
spirit did he receive that pious advice and 
comfort which best restored him to the self- 
possession of the true man. He now recov- 
ered much of his usual bearing. He was 
serious and silent, but gentler than ever, and 
had that composure of manner which showed 
internal peace. 

Mart had not known at first which was to 
be the decisive day ; but now’ he did; and 
he told Anno that it was to be on the 
Wednesday of the following week. ¢ is 
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grandmother, however, he owned that it was 
fixed for the Monday. But he deceived his 
wife, feeling that two days more of suspense 
in idea was better than one day of real agony. 

On the Sunday they all went to church. 
Liso did not often go, an account of her in- 
firmities, but this time Mart wished they 
should be all together. A general gloom 
was spread through the congregation, for the 
recruiting season inspires peculiar horror in 
the minds of the Lettish peasantry, and all 
knew that by that time to-morrow one or 
more of their number would be separated 
from home, and condemned to a service 
harder than every other to mind and body, 
in which there is neither glory nor pay. 
Many were in anxiety for their own relatives, 
nevertheless all eyes turned upon Mart and 
Anno, as they helped the infirm woman up 
the church path, with peculiar pity, for they 

_ felt that theirs was the hardest case. 
Mart went straight into the church; he 
was averse to idle talk, and also feared the 
possibility of Anno’s being enlightened as to 
the real day. He prayed with his whole 
heart to be enabled to meet the result of the 
next day ina right spirit—by that he only 
meant that result he dreaded—the other al- 
ternative he could trust his heart to bear, and 
yet dared not trust his heart to look at. 
Anno wept in silence, and did not exchange 
a word with a creature. 
After service was over Mart waited aloof 
till the congregation was dispersed, and then, 
leaving Liso and Anno in the cart, went to 
the pastor’s house. here, in the spirit of 
complete confidence, he laid open to the pas- 
tor every feeling of his heart: the happiness 
of his past life, and the struggle it had cost 
him to resign himself to this unexpected trial. 
The good old man was much moved. He 
had heard with astonishment that Mart was 
to draw, knowing that his character as one 
of the best-doing peasants on the estate had 
hitherto screened him. He had no power to 
help, for the absenteeism of the young pro- 
prietor of this estate took from him many a 
means of softening the condition of the 
peasants. The Hakenrichter, or magistrate 
of the district, who directed the forms in such 
tters, was a coarse, unfeeling man, who 
fered no interference from an inferior, 
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Mart told him openly the ill will the Dis» 
ponent had shown him since his marriage, 
and the evident hand he had in this matter ; 
and then begged the pastor’s particular pro- 
tection to shield Anno from Jan’s malice, or 
from what might be worse, in case he should 
be taken. The old man promised al] Mart 
could wish, and gave him an almost parental 
blessing; then, feeling that tears were in 
his eyes, he smiled with all his might: “ Be 
of good heart, Mart; 1 have no doubt J shal] 
see you in your place again next Sunday ;” 
and so dismissed him. 

The next morning Anno was still asleep, 
when Mart rose and went to his grandmo- 
ther. The old woman was prepared, and 
the hymn-book had been in her hand since 
day had dawned. 

‘“ Grandmother,” said Mart, after a short 
pause, “my time is come; I must go. [ 
cannot speak much to you, for I feel more 
like a weak child than a strong man. But 
give me your blessing to think of when I 
put my hand into the jar.” 

“Oh! my son,’’ said Liso, “ my blessing 
you have—the blessing of an old mother upon 
the most dutiful of sons. I could give you 
nothing better, if 1 would; for God will set 
His own hand to this. Go, then, and be 
strong in His strength. Think not of your 
old mother, nor of your young wife, but 
think only of the Heavenly Father who is 
ever nigh. ‘hey may take you far from us, 
but they can’t take you far from Him.” 


Mart covered his face with his hands, and 
the big tear-drops trickled through. Old 
Liso’s voice failed also. ‘1 hoped not to 
have done this, Mart; but He knoweth 
whereof we are made, and | have never shed 
a tear of sorrow for you before. Go, go; 
you have no strength to spare, and I have 
none to give now, but strength will come 
when the need is there. Go, and the bless- 
ing of a poor old woman be with you.” 

Mart stood for a moment, then with a 
peaceful expression he said, “ Your words 
have done me good, grandmother. I can go 
better now,” and he turned to depart, but 
something lingered yet at his heart ; he came 
back. “Take care of my Anno, grandmo- 
ther ;” and here his voice broke, and he 


turned away. 
{Continued on page 73.] 
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There are furrows on thy brow, wife, 
Thy hair is thin and grey, 

And the light that once was in thine eye 
Hath sorrow stolen away. 

Thou art no longer fair, wife, 
The rose hath left thy cheek, 

.. And thy once firm and graceful form 

Is wasted now and weak. 


But thy heart is just as warm, wife, 
As when we first were wed ; 

As when thy merry eye was bright, 
And thy smooth cheek was red. 

Ah! that is long ago, wife, 
We thought not then-of care; 

We then were spendthrifts of our joy— 
We now have none to spare! 


Well, well dost thou remember, wife, 
The little child we laid, 

The three years’ darling, fair and pure, 
Beneath the yew tree’s shade ; 

The worth from life was gone, wife, 
We said with foolish tongue,— 

But we’ve blessed since then the Chastener 
Who took that child so young! 


—There was John, thy boast and pride, wife, 
Who lived to manhood’s prime— 
Would God I could have died for him, 
Who died before his time! 
—There is Jane, thy second self, wife, 
A thing of sin and shame,— 
Our poorest neighbors pity us, 
When they but hear her name. 


Yet she’s thy child and mine, wife, 
I nursed her on my knee, 

And the evil, woeful ways she took, 
Were never taught by thee. 


We were proud of her fair face, wife! 
—And I have tamely stood, 

And not avenged her downfall 
In her betrayer’s blood ! 


I had such evil thoughts, wife, 
I cursed him to his face! 

But he was rich and I was poor, 
—The rich know no disgrace! 

The gallows would have had me, wife, 
—For that I did not care !— 

The only thing that saved his life 
Were thoughts of thy despair. 


There’s something in thy face, wife, 
That calms my maddened brain; 

Thy furrowed brow, thy hollow eye, 
Thy look of patient pain; 

Thy lips that never smile, wife ; 
Thy bloodless cheeks and wan; 
Thy form which once was beautiful, 

Whose beauty now is gone; 


Oh, these, they tell such tales, wife, 
They fill my eyes with tears. 

We have borne so much together 
Through these long thirty years, 

That I will meekly bear, wife, 
What God appointeth here ; 

Nor add to thy o’erflowing cup 
Another bitter tear! 


Let the betrayer live, wife ; 
Be this our only prayer, 
That grief may send our prodigal 
Back to the Father’s care ! 
—Give me thy faithful hand, wife— 
Oh God! who reign’st above, 
We bless thee in our misery, 
For one sure solace—love ! 


ORIGINAL. 


OUR EARTHLY JOYS.—Has. 


Our earthly joys all pass away, 
E’en as the fig tree’s bloom, 
Or fruits of vines when wintry day 
Comes in its gloom. 


The blessings we to-day possess, 
Before to-day is gone ; 
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May fly, and all earth’s happinesss 
Be ever gone. 


Then let us trust in God alone; « 
In him is sure delight— 
Which, when all eartlily joys are gone— 
Is ever bright. J. ee 
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QE Ee RON ROD: 


BY MISS A. J. ALLEN. 


* Good morning, Georgie, my lad. Why, 
what in the name of all that’s merry ails 
that phiz of yours? It’s as long as yonder 
steeple. Do tell me, have you got a touch 
of the tic doloreux ?” 

“There, there, Philo, have done with your 
nonsense. J am not in a mood to listen to 
your usual rigmarole.” 

“Hey-day! I do verily believe I’ve caught 
a tartar or ‘summut worser,’ as O’Brien 
says. Come, tell me what is the matter, or 
you will of a certainty frighten me away 
with your sour face and savage words. 
There, out with it; unbosom yourself. Have 
you a headache, or the heart-ache, on ac- 
count of the spree last night? Or has the 
fair Eliza been coquetting with the beaux: 
or. 

“The deuce take you, Phil. This is un- 
bearable. Will you never give utterance to 
a sensible word? Now do be generous once ; 
stop your rattling, and talk like a sensible 
man, which I am sure you never did.” 

“Flow well that stage air becomes you. 
It is really charming! I have a good-will 
to tamper farther with your humor, to wit- 
ness the effect.” Then seeing his friend 
really distressed—* But [ will stop, George. 
It seems to me my good spirits are malapro- 
pos just now. I fear they will be the ruina- 
tion of me with my friends. Are you un- 
happy, George? What can I do for you? 
Command me.” _ 

And he held out his hand to Avery, his 
fine eyes beaming with kindness. George 
grasped it with emotion. 

“ My dear Nobles, I may be somewhat ill- 
tempered this morning. Forgive me, but 
I’ve had enough to make a Job fret. At the 
card party last evening, I became indebted 
to the amount of a cool thousand, and 1 know 
not how to obtain it. That merciless Exner 
is my creditor.” 

«My dear fellow, why do you not go to 
the governor? I should think with his 
wealth lie might be able to afford you that 


sum. ‘T'o be sure I have an 1aea ne is rather 
sordid, (begging your pardon,) but he would 
certainly open his purse to his only son.” 

“T did so. He asked me to what I was 
going to apply it. I knew his opinion on 
these subjects, but finally did so, and he flat- 
ly refused.” 

“ What was his answer 2” 

“He said, knowing as I did his positive 
denunciation of all sorts of gambling, he was 
amazed at my presumption in asking him, 
and as { had got myself into a dilemma, I 
must get myself out of it as best I could. 
How he expected me to do this unaided, was 
a problem he left unsolved. There are but 
few of whom I would borrow at any rate, and 
they are not prepared to accommodate me. 
There is my sister Ann’s husband, but he 
left home this morning, and will not return 
before the money isdue. And Horace Rob- 
ins has payments to meet to-morrow, which 
will swallow all his funds for the present.” 

‘“‘ There is your old bachelor friend, Lock- 
wood.” : 

‘‘ He has lent all he can well spare to 
Campbell.” 

“ And that generous-hearted Harry Hud- 
son ?” 

“T was almost sure of him, but he is fur- 
nishing his house, and preparing for the re- 
ception of his bride, and that uses up my bor- 
rowing list.” 

**Why do you not apply to your uncle 
Durkee ?” 

“ He would be perfectly aghast at the bare 
idea of being asked to pay a debt incurred in 
this manner.” 

“Ts not this the first time you have been 
obliged to ask this favor of your father 2” 

Slt ise 

“ Will you take my advice 2” 

“If it will extricate me from this diffi- 
culty.” 

“ Well, then, try him again.” 

“ My father?” 

“ Yes,” 
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* Tinpossible! I know him too well. I 
should expect to be turned from the house. 
No, no! Philo, I must try some other plan.” 

“ What other ?” 

‘*T know not.” 

“You had better do this.” ? 

“No! Leannot. I tell you again I know 
him too well.” 

“YT wish I could render you this assistance. 
But you know my situation. I hope you will 
think better of this last suggestion.” 

The young men separated, the one with 
sincere pity for his friend, the other vowing 
to himself if he could get released from this, 
he would henceforth withdraw himself en- 
tirely from the gaming-table. 

George Avery was the only son of a rich 
nabob of He possessed fine talents, 

and, almost to a fault, a kéen sense of honor. 
He was impetuous and impatient of the un- 
due restraint his rigid father saw fit to im- 
pose upon him. ‘This father was a stern old 
man, and yet it was not a noble sternness, 
for he prided himself upon the strict subjec- 
tion in which he fancied he held his children. 
His temper was violent, and when excited, 
nothing could restrain him. He was not 
parsimonious, as Nobles supposed, for the 
poor never left his door unrelieved, and his 
allowance to his children was more than suf 
ficient for their wants. He had the deepest 


horror of gaming in any form, and this may. 


account for his refusal, when his son came to 
him for money to discharge a debt contract- 
ed in this manner. It was done on the in- 
stant, without thought, but as he afterwards 
reflected, he did not regret it, but rather re- 
joiced, thinking it would be a lesson to his 
son, who now knew, if he persisted in his 
evil courses, he need not look for help from 
his father. He imagined this was the first 
error, and that by thus treating it with se- 
verity, he preventeda recurrence. He knew 
not that for many long months George had 
frequented the gaming rooms. That he had 
been driven from the parental fireside to seek 
the amusements so dangerous to youth, to be 
found in every large place, and by his pa- 
rent’s austerity and reserve. 

His wife had seen, and been pained by this 
conduct in*him, and on her death+bed she 
had warned him of the evils to be expected if 
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he persisted. She entreatea him to gain his 
children’s affection by kindness, and not force 
them by severity to seek that confidence in a 
heartless world, which they -had a right to 
receive from him. Her own treatment of 
them had been emphatically that of a mother. 
She was the repository of their little secrets, 
and the soother of all their sorrows; and had 
she lived, her George would never have 
known the evil ways in which he now trod. 
But she died, and with her all that rendered 
home attractive to the wayward boy, for his 
dearly-loved sister Ann, much older than 
himself, had married soon after their mother’s 
death. In that home were none but his fa- 
ther, whom he never approached but with 
fear. 

He had been sent from home to pursue his 
education, and then to college, no fit place to 
out-root the seeds of wrong already sown in 
his young heart. Oft-times whileon his ca- 
reer, would the thought of his mother, pale 
and gentle, rise before him beseechingly, and 
his heart would yearn for his home. Then 
came his stern father, and, as he thought, un- 
loving, and almost with a shudder he would 
rush on reckless as before. 

* * * * x 

A week from the commencement of our 
tale, George Avery sat in an apartment of 
his gorgeous home, gloomy and thoughtfal. 
The debt had been due three days, and yet 
he had no means of paying. He had not 
again applied to his father, and was deliber- 
ating on the expediency of doing so. The 
bell rang, and a gentleman was announced: 
As he arose to receive him, he recognised a 
friend of his heartless creditor. He guessed 
his errand, for already had he been tormented 
with repeated demands, and he paled with 
agitation, and his heart sank. As he had 
done before, he laid the cage fairly before his 
unpleasant visitor, and with as little effect. 
He was unmoved by the young man’s dis- 
tress, and would but deliver the message 
sent by. him, that the demand must be paid 
ere the next evening, or they would sue, and 
brand him through the streets as a dishonest 
man—one who would not pay his lawful 
debts. 4 

With this he left him. He sata few mo- 
ments buried in painful thought. His course 
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of action was decided upon. He would go 
to his father. 

On a sofa in the splendid library reclined 
the elder Avery. Three sides of the room 
were covered with shelves of elegantly bound 
books, and rich groups of statuary filled the 
corners. On the fourth stood a large glass 
case of rare oriental curiosities and birds, and 
around it were hung beautiful landscapes and 
paintings of the old masters. But the old 
man’s eyes were fixed on a portrait, the full 
length likeness of his dead wife. There she 
stood in the angel-beauty of her youth, in her 
bridal robes. The sloe-like eyes were bent 
lovingly upon him, and strong affection 
swelled life-like from their depths. The 
bird of memory fluttered gently over his 
heart, and the dews of former joys fell from 
the quivering wings and softened it. He 
bowed his head and wept. He remembered 
her wishes regarding her children, especially 
George, and felt that he had performed them 
far from faithfully. Long and painful were 
his reflections. He knew not how to change 
towards his boy. He could not humble him- 
‘self to ask his forgiveness for his severity. 
Oh no! that was too revolting to his pride. 

A tap sounded at the door. He demanded 
who was there and his son’s voice answered 
him. Instantly that stubborn, wretched pride 
stirred within him and he quelled it not. 
All traces of sorrow were removed, and his 
voice sounded harshly as he bade him enter. 
As he motioned him to a seat, and coldly 
asked what had obtained him the honor of 
this visit, he glanced upward, and the dark 
eyes from the canvass seemed to rest upon 
him reproachfully, and he turned himself 
away that he might not soften under their 
influence. 

There they sat, the son trembling before 
his father, as in the presence of an offended 
judge. He stated his errand and frankly 
told his sitaation, and what threatened him. 
He was willing to do any thing, to give up 
his yearly allowance, and would hereafter 
study to obey his father’s wishes, and made 
many promises of amendment if he would 
but ‘assist him in this time of need. 

Well would it have been for that father 
had he accepted the promises of that erring 
one, Avery had heard nothing save that he 
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asked again for money to pay the gambling 
debt. He had again presumed to press him 
for what he had once firmly denied him. 
He imagined that his son treated him with 
contempt, and that he was setting his com- 
mands at defiance, for he had desired him not 
again to appear before him on this business. 
His dark eye rested freezingly on his boy 
while he answered, 

“ And so, young man, you are here with 
the same tirade with which you were pleased 
to entertain me a week since, and which I 
then signified was not pleasing to me; beg- 
ging you would not again trouble me.” 

“Oh father, deal not so harshly with me. 
I have erred greatly. I know it is not pleas- 
ing to you, and yet seek not to offend you, 
Believe me, father, I have great need of your 
assistance, that I be not disgraced. Father, 
this once, this once, | will not ask again.” 

“ Really, sir, your tone appears somewhat 
peremptory for a suppliant. I should judge 
an humbler one were more befitting a child.” 

He forgot that this child was a man, with 
the feelings and perceptions of a man. 

“Father, forgive me if I speak abruptly. 
I mean not todoso. With all respect would 
I address you.” 

“ Now, prithee, sir, if I may be allowed 
by a gentleman of your importance, I would 
measure your feelings by your words and ac- 
I pray you remember you stand here 
as a dependent, not an equal.” 

This unfeeling speech roused the young 
man’s pride to action. He had goaded him 
too far. 

“ Ah, sir, this I know too well. But who 
placed me here? Who is it has ever kept 
down my best impulses by severity? Who 
was it who coldly repelled me when J turned 
to him with my young heart full of swelling 
affection, ready to lavish at the first kind, fa- 
therly word? Who has kept me in the situa- 
tion of an underling, and would not give me 
the means whereby to make myself independ- 
ent? You, sir, was itnot you? Your gov- 
ernment has been wrong, all wrong. You 
made me feel keenly that you loved me not; 
not even with the natural love of a fathier, 
I was driven to seek its equivalent in the 
world, and there have I been ruined; for I 
now feel that it is not your intention to save 
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me from its hissing scorn by giving a few 
paltry hundreds from your hoarded thou- 
sands. Oh had that angel being lived (point- 
ing to the portrait) it would not have been 
thus. Young as I was when she left this 
unhappy world, I remember with deep love 
her gentle affection for her wilful boy, and 
it contrasts sadly with your uniform treat- 
tment. { have presented the truth to you; it 
may be in too strong colors, but it is truth 
nevertheless, and would you would receive 
it as such.” 

None but those who. have known such 
men can imagine the effect of this on Mr. 
Avery. The storm burst upon the head of 
his son, and went on raging and raging and 
yet unexhausted. He would not listen to 
his prayers, but heaped upon him reproaches 
and imprecations. 

But the scene—the contention between 
parent and child—is too revolting to be de- 
scribed; suffice it that the unhappy young 
man was driven out with the awful curse of 
his father upon him. 

* * * * * 

*T was night. The moon looked solemnly 
from heaven alike upon the erring and the 
guiltless, the happy and the miserable, on 
death scenes and revelry. On such a night 
might angels gaze down calm and hopefully 
upon the fallen sons of men. 

George Avery stood upon an arch, span- 
ning the river near the suburbs of his native 
city. His look was strange as he gazed 
around, his anguish-Jaden heart beating wild- 
ly in his bosom. Darkness, heavy and dead- 
ening seemed to shroud his soul. To him 
the earth seemed not to hold one binding tie. 
At length the quiet and stillness calmed him 

in a measure, and he remembered there was 
~ one who said she loved him with her whole 
soul. How could he have forgotten her? 
He would go to her, and in her sympathy 
seek relief. A doubt stirred within him. 
Would she receive him, banished and dis- 
owned by his father, and shamed in the eyes 
of the world? But he repelled it. The 
pure moon beams shimmered down upon him, 
and he cast the dargp Jocks from his brow, 
and as he looked upward his eyes beamed 
with hope. is e ‘ “ 


He was in her presence. She was a 
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proud lady, and beautiful, and ner eyes fell 
upon him sadly as he told his tale. It was 
not new to her. A shame blot rested on the 
name of him she loved. It was whispered 
through the city that he had forged a note in 
his father’s name. It was true. In his first 
frenzy he had determined to pay the debt in 
this way as every other resource had failed 
him. He had presented it to the bankers. 
Suspicion had arisen from his agitated man- 
ner and the writing, and they sent it to his 
father. He denied it; it was charged to 
George, and the officers of justice might 
even now be in pursuit. 

liza’s parents had commanded her to dis- 
miss him. With gentle words she told him 
what must be. She loved him truly and 
would never wed another, but might not so 
disobey their will as to wed him against their 
wishes. He reproached her wildly, but she 
bore his reproaches gently, for well she 
knew his poor brain was well nigh distract- 
ed. He implored her by all her hopes of 
happiness to have pity on him, and she told 
him she had but small hopes of happiness 
here. Her tears fell upon him as he 
knelt humbly before her and entreated her 
to wed him if she wished him to live. 

At last the ordeal was past, and he left 
her, hopeless and excited almost to delirium. 
He rushed to an hotel and called for a room. 
Toward morning the inmates were awak- 
ened by a shot from the apartment. The 
door was forced and he was found dead upon 
the floor, the pistol with which he had ended 
his existence yet in his hand. On the table 
was a note addressed to his father, and ano- 
ther to his beloved. He poured out his love 
to her in dreamy strains that sounded like 
the quivers of a harp-chord too hardly pressed, 
and begying her forgiveness if he had wound- 
ed her with harsh words. She received the 
note that morning, and her faithful, loving 
heart was laid in ashes. 

He forgave his father for never loving 
him, and prayed his pardon for his own 
wrong words and actions, He felt too keen- 
ly his isolated situation, and determined to 
be a burthen to others and to himself no 
longer. He would rather die than live to 
have the scorn of the world upon him; to be 
forsaken by her he loved ; to be hated by his 
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father, and, more than all, to be haunted by 
that father’s curse, and then he ran on in a 
wild, unconnected manner, from which no- 
thing could be gathered. May we not hope 
that he coramitted the last fearful act goaded 
and incited by the frightful demon of mad- 
ness ? 

His father read that Jetter and was an al- 
tered man. Soon he followed his misguided, 
ill-fated boy tothe tomb. His last words were 
to his daughter, solemnly adjuring her to 
guide her little ones with the hand of love 
and gentleness, and not with the tron rod of 
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sternness; beseeching her to look at the evil 
consequences of this last course in her own 
father who was now leaving her, and the 
brother who rested in a suicide’s grave. He 
told her of her responsibility as a parent, and 
bade Ker look well to it how she discharged it. 


[Is not the son in the above story made too much of 
ahero? We think his troubles were the natura] result 
of idleness and gambling ; and that the father, although 
his conduct might seem severe, took what he thought 
to be the best course to reclaim his son. It is not 
likely that this should have been the first offence of a 
young man who had gone so far astray, and his father 
must have had much trouble and anxiety about him, 
and had probably tried mild measures in vain.—Ep.] 
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SCENES AFTER A BATTLE. 


War is not the holyday thing we see now 
and then on our peaceful parade grounds. 
We must look for the reality elsewhere ; and 
if you would conceive what it really is, take 
an account like the following, written by a 
clergyman on the spot, of scenes he witnessed 
after the battle of Soldin: 

“At one o’clock,” says he, ‘the cannon- 
ading ceased, and I went on foot to Soldin, 
in order to learn to whose advantage the 
battle had turned out. Towards evening, 
seven hundred of the Russian fugitives came 
to Soldin, a pitiful sight indeed; some hold- 
ing up their hands, cursing and swearing; 
others praying and praising the King of 
Prussia—without hats, without clothes; some 
on foot, others two on a horse, with their 
heads and arms tied up; some dragging 
along by the stirrups, and others by the 
horses’ tails. 

¢ When the battle was decided, and victo- 
ry shouted for the Prussian army, | ventured 
to the place where the cannonading was. 
After walking some way, a Cossack’s horse 
came running full speed towards me. I 
mounted him, and on my way, for seven 
miles and a half on this side the field of 
battle, [ found the dead and wounded lying 
on the ground, sadly cut in pieces. The 
further 1 advanced the more these poor crea- 
tures lay heaped one upon another. 

“That scene I shall never forget. The 
Cossacks, as soon as they saw me, cried out, 
‘Dear sir, water! watrr! WATER! 
Righteous God! what a sight! Men, wo- 


men, and children, Russians and Prussians, 
carriages and horses, oxen, chests, and bag- 
gage, all lying one upon another, to the 
height of a man! Seven villages around 
were in flames, and the inhabitants either 
massacred or thrown into the fire. 

“The poor wounded—what a horrid exhi- 
bition of the war-spirit—were still firing at 
one another with the greatest exasperation ! 
The field of battle was a plain two miles and 
a half long, and wholly covered with dead 
and wounded; there was not even room 
enough to set my foot without treading on 
some of them. Several brooks were so filled 
up with Russians, that I do affirm it, they 
lay heaped one on another as high as two 
men, and appeared like hills to the even 
ground ! 

“JT could hardly recover myself from the 
fright occasioned by the miserable outcry of 
the wounded! A noble Prussian officer, 
who had lost both his legs, cried out to me, 

“Sir, you are a priest, and preach mercy ! 
pray show me some compassion, and despatch 
me at once.” 

Here is war; and can the disciples of the 
Prince of Peace sanction such a mode of set- 
tling disputes between rational, civilized 
Christian men—between nations any more 
than individuals? In all this, what is there 
that the Gospel can approve, or on which a 
God of peace and love can look with compla- 
cency? Yet such things are inseparable 
from war; a part of its legitimate, designed, 
inevitable results. 


WOMAN’S AFFECTION»; ‘ 
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WOMAN’S AFFECTIO?D 


“With many a thonght, a fitting guest, 
For woman’s meek, religious breast.” 


There is nothing in all this hollow world 
more lovely, more elevating to a refined soul, 
smore touchingly sublime, than the bright and 
beautiful blendings of woman’s affection— 
especially when she isa wife! Poets have 
hymned, in their loftiest soarings, the wane- 
less burnings of her devoted love. Her 
heroism, devotion, and constancy, have given 
themes for the sublimest emanations of ora- 
tors, and the most interesting and pathetic 
incidents that embellish the pages of the his- 
torian. Her love has frequently made her 
the martyr of a broken heart. The fond 
fidelity of her plighted faith has waved in 
colors divine over the very ruins of earthly 
hope; and in the absence of her mate, she 
has literally “ outwatched the stars.’ The 
man who is unacquainted with the fond en- 
joyments of the holy commingling and com- 
muning of hearts, pledged to purity, unity, 
and perpetual constancy at the hymeneal 
altar, is an utter stranger to mightiest sources 
of earthly enjoyment, and must Jose the 
elevated fountains of sweet, soothing conso- 
lation, that are so happily the resources, (in 
the dark, gloomy, and cheerless misfortunes 
of life,) of those who know the joys of wedded 
life. Beautifully and truthfully, has an ex- 
cellent and elegant poet written: 


“ And say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the home that plighted love endears, 
Without the smiles from partial beanty won, 

O! what were man !—a world without a sun!” 


The lines that follow, were written by one 
who had drank deep and mournfully at the 
fountain of human, maternal, and conjugal 
love. There is a simple beauty and touch- 
ing tenderness about them—a holy and hea- 
venly ardency of spirit breathing along every 
line, which all sensitive hearts may appre- 
ciate partially, but the parent—the mother, 
father, or lover, only will feel the pleasing 
melancholy, “the joy of grief” that they 


inspire. One reason why these pathetic 
verses appear in the Garland, may be learned 
from the following extract of a letter from a 
friend,* noted for the rich affections of his 
heart, as much as for correct and delicate 
taste in poetry: some fine specimens of 
which, from his pen, have embellished differ- 
ent numbers of the Garland: “Have you 
written to the editor of the Ladies’ Garland, 
recently ? If you should write soon, I ask it 
asa particular favor, that you will send those 
lines written by Mrs. Judson, as a farewell 
to her husband, commencing: 


‘We part on this green islet, love,’ &c. 


These lines, you may remember, you cut 
from a paper, on our return journey from 
Ohio. How beautiful they would appear in 
the columns of the Garland. It would be a 
grand pity that they should not be perma- 
nently recorded. I have often wished to 
see them again; I hope I shall not be disap- 
pointed.” 

I shall give them entire, with the intro- 
ductory remarks of the editor—no, the cor- 
respondent—of the paper from which I se- 
lected them: simply remarking, that Mr. 
Judson has married for the third time, to a 
female of eminent literary and intellectual 
talents and attainments, popularly known as 
“ Fanny Forrister.” L., Nays 


SANCTIFIED CONJUGAL AND MATERNAL LOVE. 


Mr. Editor :—Many of your readers may 
be aware that Rev. Mr. Judson, Baptist 
Missionary in Siam, arrived in this country a 
few weeks ago. He is one of the oldest 
American Missionaries now in the field, 
having labored there nearly thirty-five years. 
His wife became very feeble, and, on account 
of her. health, they sailed from Birmah for 
this country, in last April, with three of their 
children, leaving three others behind, in the 
care of the mission family, the youngest only 
three and a half months old. When near 
the isle of France, Mrs. Judson’s health ap- 


* We presume I. N. T. alludes to our ever welcome correspondent, Mr. J. R. Lovenn.—Ep. 
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peared so much improved that it was decided 
her husband should return to Birmah, and 
leave her to complete her voyage, with her 
tliree children, to this country. The lines 
below were written by Mrs. Judson, on board 
the ship at that time, addressed to her hus- 
band. Subsequently she grew worse, and 
died at St. Helena, where she was buried; 
and Mr. Judson came to America with the 
children, a different course and under very 
different circumstances from those antici- 
pated in the lines. E. W. 


— 


THE PARTING. 


We part on this green islet, love, 
Thou for the eastern main— 

I for the setting sun, love— 
O! when to meet again? 


My heart is sad for thee, love, 
For lone thy way will be; 
And oft thy tears will fall, love, 

For thy children and for me. 


The music of thy daughter’s voice* 
Thou’lt miss for many a year, 

And the merry shout of the elder boyst 
Thou’lt list in vain to hear. 


* Abby Ann. 


J Adoniram and Elnathan. 


When we knelt to see our Henry die, 
And heard his last faint moan, 

Each wiped the tear from other’s eye— 
Now each must weep alone. 


My tears fall fast for thee, love, 

* How can I say farewell! 

But go! thy God be with thee, love, 
Thy heart’s deep grief to quell. 


Yet my spirit clings to thine, love; 
Thy soul remains with me, 
And oft we’ll hold communion sweet, 
O’er the dark and deep blue sea. 


And who can paint our mutual joy, 
When, all our wanderings o’er, 

We both shall clasp our infants three,+ 
At home, on Burmah’s shore. 


But higher still shall our raptures glow, 
On yon celestial plain, 

When the loved and the parted here below, 
Shall meet, ne’er to part again. 


Then gird thy armor on, love, 
Nor faint thou by the way, 

Till the Boodh shall fall, and Burmah’s sons 
Shall own Messiah’s sway. 


{ Henry, Charles, and Edward. 
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LOVE. 


BY MRS. SARAH B. STEARNES. 


I love the flow’ret’s varied hue, 
The gentle rain, the summer’s dew ; 
T love to hear at break of day 

The birds awake their morning lay. 


T love to see the tuneful rill, 

Which glides beneath the cliff-crowned hill ; 
I love the distant water’s roar, 

When clouds are past, and storms are o’er. 


T love to trace the sunny glade, 
And sit me in the woodland shade, 
And list me to the gentle breeze, 
Which sighs amid the lofty trees. 


I love to see the tender vine, 

When round the oak its tendrils twine, 
When, like affections deep inborn, 

It cleaves the closer in the storm. 


T love to view the violet meek, 
Its brilliant eye, its silken cheek, 


Its pleasant smile, its modest mien, 
Emblem of minds which bloom unscen. 


T love, at sunset’s hallow’d hour, 

To seek the lone and shady bower, 

And, bending low, where none can hear, 
Feel, deeply feel that God is near. 


I love to meet with kindred hearts, 
And in their sorrows bear a part; 

I love to think, when life is o’er, 

Such hearts will meet to part no more. 


I love to think of mansions high, 

Built by the Saviour in the sky; 

I love to think it is His prayer, 

That all His saints may meet him there. 


I love to hear of golden streets, 

Of crystal streams, and voices sweet; 
T love to think no sin is there,— 

QO! for that place my soul prepare. 


THE GOOD MATCH. 
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If the promotion of happiness between two 
human beings be considered necessary to 
constitute a good match, then no speculation 
on earth is so uncertain as the matrimonial 
Speculation. There can never be any pre- 
cise rules laid down by which we may esti- 
mate the qualities of mind, and ascertain 
how any two souls, when compounded and 
united into “one flesh,” will harmonise to- 
gether. And worse still, there can be no 
precise limits assigned to the passions and 
whims, no boundaries to prevent their clash- 
ing, when we can say “hither will they 
come, but no farther.” , 

A man may buy a house, or a farm, a cot- 
ton manufactory, and if he be a judicious 
man, and examine thoroughly, and calculate 
the cost, and consider all the local circum- 
stances, he may feel pretty secure of making 
at least an even bargain. But with all his 
judiciousness and foresight he may be ezre- 
giously hoaxed when he comes to make that 
contract, which only death can annul. 

A lady may have an excellent taste, and 
select her silks and muslins, ribbons and 
laces, feathers and fans, without committing 
one blunder in the matching, and yet, when 
choosing that one beloved, for whom all this 
array of fashion was selected, she may be 
guilty of a mistake, in the fitness to secure 
her own happiness, which neither art nor 
fashion can remedy. 

Perhaps it is the difficulty which attends 
the investigation of the qualities of mind and 
heart—the character—that makes most peo- 
ple entirely neglect such things when choos- 
ing their partners. It requires thought, and 
they hate to think; it demands reflection, 
and it is so dull to reflect. But every gen- 
tleman can see that a lady is pretty, and 
every lady can hear that a gentleman isrich. 
It was solely this seeing and hearing system 
that decided the destiny of the lovely and 
accomplished Miss Caroline Anderson. In 
preferring the man she did for a husband, 
however, she only followed the bas of her 
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education, since it had been from her child- 
hood industriously instilled into her mind by 
her mother, that she was very beautiful ; 
and though she was poor, yet her charms 
would entitle her to expect to marry a rich 
man; and that the happiness of residing in 


‘an elegant house, and having elegant furni- 


ture, and elegant dresses, and above all, liv- 
ing elegantly without being obliged to work, 
depended on her marrying a rich man. 


How unfortunate it is for the real happi- 
ness of young females, that since, to under- 
stand ‘*household cares” is such an indis- 
pensable accomplishment for women, it can- 
not be rendered a fashionable one! 

Though Caroline Anderson longed to be 
mistress of a fine house, she disdained to be 
burdened with any of those cares which 
ought to be assumed with pride and pleasure 
by every mistress of a family. Andso she 
cousented to accept a man who had offered 
himself, because she thought he was rich 
enough to maintain her like a lady; the 
term lady meaning, in her vocabulary, a wo- 
man who dressed extravagantly, visited or 
received company continually, and did no- 
thing at all. The sentiment that good and 
evil are always mingled, is not more trite 
than true. Caroline Anderson realised it. 
When in the midst of her ardent anticipations 
of the felicity which the riches she was about 
to possess must confer, one shocking idea 
would continually intrude to mar the pic- 
ture. It was that her intended husband was 
thirty years older than herself, and very 
plain,—gold reconciled her to these objec- 
tions. But oh, he had such an unsentimen- 
tal name! Often and often did she wish it 
had been Belville, or Delville, or Melville, 
or any name that ended in ville; or Dumont, 
or Beaumont, or Bellamont, or some name 
that ended in mont! But it was Crump! 
If he had only had a title, either civil or 
military—been addressed as Major Crump, 
or Nathaniel Crump, Esq.,—she thought she 
could have endured it; but to hear him called 
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Nat Crump—nothing but Nat Cramp—oh, 
she did think it horrid. 

* What’s in a name?” Poor Caroline 
thought there was much; and when she put 
on her bridal, formed of materials most rare 
and costly, and surveyed herself in the glass 
which told ber she was a most charming 
bride, beautiful enough to be a novel hero- 
ine, she turned away shuddering at the 
thought that she must soon be called Mrs. 
Crump! 


Mr, Crump was not aware that his young, 


wife possessed such a delicate sensitiveness 
(it is difficult to describe her feelings with 
.one word) of nerve, and he commenced call- 
ing her Mrs. Crump, Mrs." Crump, without 
mercy. 

It was in vain that she hinted to him that, 
“« wife,” or “Caroline,” would please her 
better, and was all the fashion; he insisted 
that it would not be so dignified—and the 
very day after they were married, they both 
became highly irritated, she, that her hus- 
band would call her by a name she disliked, 
and he that his wife would not like the name 
by which he thought proper to call her. 

Mr. Crump was one of your pains-taking, 
penny-saving, proverb-loving people. He 
had acquired a large property by a very small 
way of traffic, and it seemed as if his mind 
had contracted ; at least so his neighbors in- 
sinuated. But pray, never attempt to gain 
credit as a prophet, by predicting what a 
man will do, or will become, especially in 
our free country, where, as soon as he has 
means of living genteel, the blockhead may 
set up for gentleman. Nat Crump found 
that he was rich, and he built himself an 
elegant house, only took care to build it 
cheap as possible ;and he purchased an ele- 
gant suit, only almost every garment had to 
be made a little too short, or too tight for the 
fashion, because the patterns were too scanty; 
and then he thought if he could marry a 
young, handsome, accomplished girl, he 
should be a happy man, and a gentleman. 


He offered himself to Miss Caroline Ander-. 


son, for no other reason in the world, but 
that she was beautiful and fashionable; in 
short, quite a belle. He did not love her; 
he loved nothing on earth, save his money, 
himself, and bay horse; but he thought he 
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was old enough to have a wife, and that he 
should be considered more of a gentleman, 
and invited to parties, &c., and so he deter- 
mined to marry. And he offered himself to 
Miss Caroline Anderson. The world said 
it would be a good match for her; her friends 
said it would be a good match, and she 
thought it would be a very good match. It 
is true she had some demurs on the question. 
One was, that she did not like Mr. Nat 
Crump; another was, that she did like a 
gentleman who was younger and more come- 
Jy. But then she had been educated to ex- 
pect to marry a rich man, and the one who 
pleased her, though industrious and respect- 
able, happened to be poor; in short, he was 
not a good match, and so Miss Caroline ac- 
cepted the offer of Mr. Nat Crump, and he 
collected pictures and ornaments for his spa- 
cious apartments, and invited large parties 
that he might have the pleasure of hearing 
his taste, and pictures, and ornaments ad- 
mired. But there was, in all the efforts to 
be distinguished, that perpetual struggle be- 
tween magnificence in idea, and a meanness 
in detail, which so certainly makes the ri- 
diculous in effect; and this was much height- 
ened by the manner in which he and his 
wife displayed their characteristic qualities. 
While Mrs. Crump was delightfully expati- 
ating on the beauties of a picture, by some 
of the great masters of the “art divine,” her 
husband, to her great vexation, would be sure 
to point to some defect or damage in the 
piece, which enabled him to obtain it at a 
little cheaper rate. And then, though he 
wished to make a display, he never parted 
with a cent of cash, even for necessaries for 
his family, willmgly; and this, as she had 
married him for the pleasure of spending his 
property, she highly resented. And she 
called him mean, and he called her extrava- 
gant; she wished she had never seen him, 
and he wished he had never married her. 
He was old and fretful, and she was young 
and wilful; he wanted his dinner at one 
o'clock precisely, and she never would dine 
till two; she wished to ride to church, though 
it was only five minutes’ walk, and he would 
never permit the horses to be harnessed on 
Sunday, because he resolved to keep the 
day holy, and therefore had rather quarrel 
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with his wife than indulge her in any sinful 
extravagance; and in short, in less than one 
year from the day they were married, they 
agreed in no one thing, save regretting the 
transaction of their wedding day. The 
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friends of Mrs, Crump are very sorry that 
she should live so unpleasantly ; but yet, as 
she resides in an elegant house, and dresses 
elegantly, the world will still say she made 
a good match. 


TRUSTING AN 


INDIAN CHIEF. 


OR CONFIDENCE RETURNED. 


One of the first settlers in Western New 
York, was Judge W , who established 
himself at Whitestown—about four miles 
from Utica. He brought his family with 
him, among whom was a widowed daughter 
with an only child—a fine boy about four 
years old. You will recollect that the coun- 
try around was an unbroken forest, and this 
was the domain of the savage tribes. 

Judge W. saw the necessity of keeping 
on good terms with the Indians, for as he 
was nearly alone, he was completely at their 
mercy. Accordingly he took every oppor- 
tunity to assure them of his kindly feeling to 
secure their good will in return. Several of 
their chiefs came to see him, and all ap- 
peared pacific. But there was one thing 
that troubled him—an aged chief of the Se- 
neca tribe, and one of great influence, who 
resided at the distance of half a dozen miles, 
had not yet been to see him, nor could he by 
any means ascertain the views and feelings 
of the sachem, in respect to his settlement 
in that region. At last he sent him a mes- 
sage, and the answer was, that the chief 
would visit him on the morrow. 

True to his appointment, the sachem 
came; Judge W. received him with marks 
of respect; and introduced his wife, his 
daughter and little boy. The interview that 
followed was interesting. Upon its results, 
the judge was convinced his security might 
depend, and he’ was, therefore exceedingly 
anxious to make a favorable impression upon 
the distinguished chief. He expressed to 
him his desire to settle in the country; to 
live on terms of amity and good fellowship 
with the Indians, and to be useful to them 
by introducing among them the arts of civil- 
ization. 

The chief heard him out, and then said, 


“Brother, you ask much, and you promise 
much. What pledge can’ you give of your 
good faith ?” 

“The honor of a man that never knew de- 
ception,” was the reply. 

“The white man’s word may be good to 
the white man, yet it is but wind when 
spoken to the Indian,” said the sachem. 

“T have put my life into your hands,” said 
the judge; “is that not an evidence of my 
good intention? [I have placed confidence 
in the Indian, and will not believe that he 
will abuse or betray the trust that is thus 
reposed.” 

“So much is well,” replied the chief, “ the 
Indian will repay confidence with confi- 
dence; if you will trust him, he will trust 
you. But I must have a pledge. Let this 
boy go with me to my wigwam; [ will bring 
him back in three days with my answer !” 

If an arrow had pierced the bosom of the 
mother, she could not have felt a deeper 
pang than went to her heart, as the Indian 
made this proposal. She sprang from her 
seat, and running to the boy, who stood at 
the side of the sachem looking into his face 
with pleased wonder and admiration, she en- 
circled him in her arms, and pressing him 
close to her bosom, was about to fly from the 
room. A gloomy and ominous frown cane 
over the sachem’s brow, but he did not 
speak, 

But not so with Judge W. He knew that 
the success of their enterprise, the lives of 
his family, depended upon the decision of 
the moment. “Stay, stay, my daughter,” 
saidhe. ‘Bring back the boy, I beseech 
you. He is not more to you than to me. I 
would not risk a hair of his head. But, my 
child, he must go with the chief. God will 
watch over him! He will be as safe in the 
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sachem’s migra as beneath our roof, and 
in your arms.’ 

The agonized mother hesitated for a mo- 
ment; she then slowly returned, placing the 
boy on the knee of the chief, and kneeling 
at his feet, burst into a flood of tears. The 
gloom passed from the sachem’s brow, but 
he said not a word. He arose, took the boy 
in his arms and departed. 

I shall not attempt to describe the agony 
of the mother for the three ensuing days. 
She was agitated by contending hopes and 
fears. In the night she awoke from sleep, 
seeming to hear the screams of her child 
calling upon its mother for belp! But the 
titao wore away—and the third day came. 
How slowly did the hours pass! The morn- 
ing waned away ; noon arrived ; and the af- 
ternoon was far advanced; yet the sachem 
came not. There was a gloom over the 
whole household. ‘The mother was pale and 
silent, as if despair was setting coldly around 
her heart. Judge W. walked to and fro, 
going every few minutes to the door and 
looking through the opening in the forest to- 
ward the sachem’s abode. 


A TALE OF THE HEART. 


At last, as the rays of the setting sun were 
thrown upon the tops of the forest around, 
the eagle feathers of the chieftain were seen 
dancing above the bushes in the distance. 
He advanced rapidly, and the little boy was 
at hisside. He was gaily attired asa young 
chief—his feet being dressed in moccasins; 
a fine beaver skin was on his shoulders, and 
eagle’s feathers were stucl into his hair. 
He was in excellent spirits, and so proud 
was he of his honors, that he seemed two 
inches taller than before. He was soon in 
his mother’s arms, and in that brief moment 
she seemed to pass from death to life. It 
was a happy meeting—too happy for me to 
describe. . 

ca) 

“The white man has conquered!” said 
the sachem; “here Jet us be friends. You 
have trusted an Indian; he will repay you 
with confidence and friendship.” 


He was as good as his word; and Judge 
W. lived for many years in peace with the 
Indian tribes, and succeeded in laying the 
foundation of a flourishing and prosperous 
community.—Merry’s Museum. 


AY, OTA: ER eOsEN THEE) si A Ra 


The following affecting story is related in 
a work written by the Rev. H. Edwards. It 
shows that the most determined pride of 
purpose cannot conquer love; and that the 
latter emotion, secretly encouraged some- 
times preys upon life, and produces death, 
There are those who laugh and sneer in 
supposing sucha state of things, and attribute 
such effects to weak mindedness. All hearts, 
however, are not constituted alike, and the 
annexed simple tale may be regarded with 
sympathy by some readers: ‘ 

“The daughter of a country curate in 
Hampshire, being reduced by the death of 
her father to the hard necessity of seeking 
some mode of subsistance, could find no other 
than going into the service of an old female 
friend of her mother’s as her maid. Emily 
(that was her name) received from her 
parents the best education. She was hand- 
some, had a very pleasing figure, was sensi- 


ble, discreet, reserved, and of a very modest 
deportment. Unfortunately for her, a young 
gentleman of good fortune, who was a friend 
of the family with whom she lived frequent- 
ly visited at the house. Poor Emily, who 
generally assisted in serving the tea, had 
thus an opportunity of seeing the young man; 
and fell in love with him before she was 
aware of the progress of the sentiment in her 
heart. When she did perceive it, her reason 
induced her to oppose it, and she made 
strong efforts for that purpose ; indeed, so 
violent were her struggles, that her health 
was seriously affected by them. Her mis- 
tress, who loved her tenderly, after having 
consulted several physicians in vain, sent her 
to the house of a friend at twenty miles dis- 
tance, to try whether change of air would be 
of any service to her. 

The absence of the object of her affection, 
no doubt, contributed to her recovery. She 
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returned to her mistress, and having the 
same opportunities as before, her passion re- 
vived. Firmly resolved to conquer, or todie, 
rather than give way to an attachment in 
spite of her, she relapsed into a deplorable 
state of health. The physicians, not being 
able to discover the cause of her disorder, 
thought she must be affected by some deep 
sorrow, and pronounced her indanger. Her 
affectionate mistress entreated her to entrust 
hér with the secret ; and to induce her todo 
so, told her the danger she was in and pro- 
mised not only not to betray her confidence, 
but to do her utmost to obtain the means 
necessary to her cure. Overcome by the 
affection of her mistress, she acknowledged 
her passion, and begged her to conceal it 
from him who was the object of it, and re- 
ceived with resignation thé news of her ap- 
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proaching dissolution, which would at last 
deliver her from an unfortunate passion 
which all her effcrts had been unable to van- 
quish. Her mistress could not help inform- 
ing her husband of the discovery. hey be- 
gan to sound the young man upon the subject, 
and finding by degrees, that he had observed 
the merits of Emily, they prevailed upon 
him to pity her situation. He consented ; 
asked to see her, (she being previously pre- 
pared for it by her mistress ;) entered into 
conversation with her; testified the greatest 
desire to see her health re-established ; and 
even went so far as to say that if she could 
recover he would be happy to marry her. 
‘Marry me! cried she, raising her arms 
and fixing her eyes upon him. ‘ Marry 
me! and throwing her head back, she in- 
stantly expired.” 


THE 


Likeness of Heaven ! 
Agent of power ! 
Man is thy victim, 
Shipwreck’s thy dower ! 
Spices and jewels 
From valley and sea, 
Armies and banners 
Are buried in thee! 


What are the riches 
Of Mexico’s mines, 
To the wealth that far down 
In thy deep waters shines ? 
Thy proud waves that cover 
The conquering west— 
Thou fling’st them to death, 
With one heave of thy breast ! 


From the high hills that view 
Thy wreck-making shore, 

When the bride of the mariner 
Shrieks at thy roar ; 

When, like lambs in the tempest, 
Or mews in thy blast, 

O’er thy ridge-broken billows 
Thy canvass is cast— 


How humbling to one 
With a heart and a soul, 

To look on thy greatness 
And list to its roll; 
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To think how that heart 
In cold ashes shall be, 
While the voice of Eternity 
Rises from thee. 


Yes! where are the cities 
Of Thebes and of Tyre, 
Swept from the nations 
Like sparks from the fire; 
The glory of Athens, 
The splendor of Rome ? 
Dissolved—and forever— 
Like dew in thy foam. 


But thou art almighty, 
Eternal—sublime— 

Unweakened—unwasted— 
Twin-brother of Time! 

Fleets, tempests, nor nations 
Thy glory can bow, 

As the stars first beheld thee, 
Still chainless art thou! 


But hold! when thy surges 
No longer shall roll, 
And that firmament’s length 
Is drawn back as a scroll. 
Then—then shal] the spirit 
That sighs by thee now, 
Be more mighty—more Jasting— 
More changeless than thou. 
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LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS.—THE MANIAC. 


“Oh! who would bear life’s stormy doom 
Did not the wing of love 

Come, brightly wafting through the gloom, 
Our Peace-branch from above ! 

Then sorrow, touched by thee, grows bright, 
With more than rapture’s ray ; 

As darkness shows us worlds of light 
We never saw by day.” 


I remember being much startled, and al- 
most shocked, one day, when in conversation 
with a friend, by hearing him quote and 
adopt the sentiments contained in the follow- 
ing couplet: 


“There ig a Joy in being mad 
That only Madmen know.” 


It then appeared to me as a state of suffering 
without mitigation-—a dark and dismal] cloud, 
in which no bright spot could be discerned— 
a bitter cup of sorrow, without one drop of 
sweet—a frowning providence, through 
which a Father’s smile could never be dis- 
cernible. 

I was at that time young, and the friend 
with whom I conversed was advanced in life, 
and had had much experience, which per- 
haps attracted my attention to what appeared, 
at first, so uninviting, and in after years my 
own views seemed gradually to coincide with 
the sentiments alluded to, as opportunities 
occurred, which brought the subject more 
immediately before my view. 

The very insensibility to the misfortunes 
which are sometimes the cause of producing 
this malady, seems ‘in itself a merciful 
amelioration of suffering. The torpor into 
which the feelings are hushed must afford 
temporary relief; and past occurrences, if 
recalled, appearing like in distinct dreams, cust 
a shade over the vividness of painful truths 
from which they have escaped. 

The imagination, in such cases, often be- 
comes strong and vivid, even when it had 
previously seemed to lie dormant; and lends 
ifs aid im emancipating the sufferer from 
former scenes and circumstances. A kind 
of mental transmigration takes place, by 
which identity is lost sight of, and a new 
character assumed, accompanied by new 
trains of thoaght, and, we may suppose, at- 
tended by an entire change of feelings. In 


this way, poverty is often changed for the 
possession of wealth, sorrow for joyousness 
and mirth, and the lowest state of abject 
wretchedness for all the refinements of 
polished Jife, and the society, not only of the 
great and noble in birth, but even of royalty 
itself. 

Who would deny that relief is found from 
thus living in a world of vision, shaded, as 
it were, by the dark veil of eclipsed reason, 
from realities once so visible in all their sad 
truthfulness. 

It has been observed that many true Chris- 
tians, who have become insane on every 
other point, have been recalled at once from 
the most absurd aberrations to calmness and 
rationality, by the introduction of sacred sub- 
jects. “The anchor of the soul, sure and 
steadfast,” will sustain those who rest their 
hopes upon it, even in this hour of “ stormy 
gloom,” though reason may have suffered 
shipwreck. ‘The pearl of great price, hid 
though it may be beneath the deep waters of 
affliction, can never be lost. 

Many years since, | was requested to visit 
a person under these circumstances, of whose 
history I had previously learned enough to 
excite in me much interest and sympathy. 

She was the wife ofa respectable trades- 
man, who had, for many years, been justly 
respected for integrity and uprightness; 
through some unforeseen causes, his circum- 
stances had become involved, without any 
blame having been attached to himself, and 
overpowered by the fear of ineeting his cred- 
itors, in an evil hour he left his home and 
family, consisting of a wife, and it might be 
three or four small children, and either left 
the country altogether, or concealed himself 
so that his retreat could not be discovered. 
His poor agonized wife was not aware of his 
intentions and totally ignorant of what had 
become of him. 

The embarrassed state of her husband’s 
affairs was no longer a secret, and to find 
herself deserted at such a crisis almost drove 
her to despair. 

The creditors came immediately and seized 
all his effects, and an auction wassummon d 
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for the purpose of selling everything. The 
poor, distracted wife and mother was wit- 
ness to all the preparations usual on such 
occasions, and one by one, she looked at 
each article of furniture belonging to herself 
and children, as they were brought out to be 
handed over to the highest bidder. ~ One 
thing only, at length, remained of all that 
was once called hers—a little cabinet, for 
which she pleaded, as being the gift, perhaps, 
of a beloved mother ; it contained her private 
letters and papers, with which many. recol- 
lections of happier days were, uo doubt, as- 
sociated, and probably some little trinkets 
made valuable from the persons by whom 
they were bestowed. 

“Will you take that, too,” was her 
melancholy, but despairing appeal, as she 
tried to retain it from the merciless grasp of 
the obdurate beings employed on such oc- 
casions as the agents in those tragic scenes. 
That, too, must go; poor, afflicted one, it 
seemed as if this refusal inflicted a deeper 
wound than she had felt when all beside was 
being removed from her; it convinced her 
that no spark of pity was felt for her desti- 
tution, and that all were alike insensible to 
her sorrows. 

Her crushed spirit sunk in a struggle 
which was too much for her feeble frame, 
and, overwhelmed with complicated trials, 
she became almost instantly deprived of 
reason, and was obliged to be removed fron 
her family to one of those asylums provided 
for persons afilicted with this dreadful malady. 

That dismal chamber, with its lofty 
ceiling, and prison-like windows, placed so 
high as to elude the daring even of the 
fevered maniac, is still in my remembrance, 
and the impressions made upon my mind by 
the appearance of that lone one have never 
been effaced by the varied scenes of many 
revolving years. 

On entering the room, the object of my 
visit was soon pointed out to me; she was 
sitting up in bed, dressed with the plain, un- 
bordered cap usually worn by hospital pa- 
tients, her face flushed with fever, her eyes 
restless and wandering, and one arm tied up 
as if from some recent accident, caused, as [ 
afterwards learned, from dislocation produced 
by her own endeavors to free herself from 
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the bandazes made use of to prevent self- 
injury, during violent paroxysms of insanity. 

That distressing crisis was, however, now 
past, and had been exchanged for a less 
alarming stage of the disorder. 

A favorite dog seemed to occupy all her 
thoughts just then, and she talked to it as if 
it were near her with the utmost volubility, 
begging of imaginary persons, to whom she 
addressed herself, to be kind to it; but Fido 
was nowhere to be seen, though she called 
for him loudly and repeatedly; it was one 
of the aberrations of her disordered brain, 
and soon passed away, like a feverish dream. 

As I had no means of introduction to the 
invalid, to whom I was a perfect stranger, 1 
felt somewhat at a loss how to address her, 
or make the inquiries after her health which 
my friend, who was at the time incapable of 
doing so, bad requested of me. 

I at length ventured, with some degree 
of perturbation, I confess, to approach her bed, 
and timidly inquired how she felt herself 
tobe. She seemed surprised at my visit, and, 
1 fancied, annoyed, and replied to my ques- 
tion with a nonchalance which confirmed 
my opinion, ‘that she was quite well.” I 
then mentioned the name of the person at 
whose desire I had called, and expressed his 
anxiety about her, at the same time approach- 
ing the side of the bed where she was 
sitting; she again assured me that she was 
quite well, in the same cheerful tone, but 
with a manner which still implied that she 
thought I was intruding on her. 


Not seeming, however, to notice this, I 
continued to remain beside her bed, and with 
the hope of winning her confidence, endea- 
vored to draw her into conversation. She at 
length appeared to become conscious that I 
was interested in her welfare, and her man- 
ner, by degrees, grew more gentle and con- 
fiding. She then began to communicate to 
me many of the innocent fancies which oc- 
cupied her thoughts, just then, and had 
taken the place of others, which had lately 
been so heart-rending. Among the rest, a 
most happy conclusion had been formed as to 
what had become of her husband—he was 
gone to be a missionary to the Chinese, and 
she was not only perfectly satisfied, but 
pleased, that it should be so. She talked for 
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sometime of the impenetrable walls of the 
great city, till her restless thoughts wan- 
dered to’ some other channel. No -gloom, 
however, or melancholy, tinged her wild 
chimerasc; heerfulness and contentment ap- 
peared to pervade all her imaginings. 

At length, I proposed reading to her, to 
which she at once consented ; when I opened 
the Bible, she ceased to ramble, and became 
calm and still. The passage selected was 
the beautiful one hundred and third Psalm. 

When I commenced to read, her thoughts 
seemed at once to be concentrated, and, to 
my no smal! delight and surprise, she re- 
peated the whole Psalm, word for word, 
correctly, always anticipating me in each 
verse, and evincing much feeling and interest. 

When I had finished, she said, “1 do not 
like that word ‘Saviour ;’ it is acold word.” 
I felt disappointed, and feared to hear her re- 
lapse into absurdities; “ but,” she immediate- 
ly resumed, ‘J will tell you what I like, my 
Saviour ; that is the word that brings comfort.” 

These words were uttered with a fervor 
of expression never to be forgotten, while 
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she endeavored to cross her disabled arm on 
her breast, and raised her bright eyes heaven- 
ward. It told of brighter hopes, even in this 
dark and mysterious house—it pointed to the 
auchor of the soul cast within the veil—it 
was Christianity beaming through the shat- 
tered vision of reason—it was the triumph 
of grace over the saddest ravages of sin and 
sorrow. 

She was very unwilling that I should 
leave her, and endeavored, with much affec- 
tion, to prolong my stay, which at that time 
was impossible. Poor, lone one! I could 
not have thought that her release was so 
near at hand; but He in whom she had be- 
lieved was already at the door—“ The Master 
was come, and called for her—a brighter 
day was even now dawning after her night 
of sorrow. 

The following day, her emancipated spirit 
was with Him whose name was sweet to her 
in the hour of “lonely woe,” and whose 
presence she seemed to recognize when all 
other remembrances were confused, or alto- 
gether effaced. 


Mother’s Magazine. 


ON THE. BURTAL. OF SRO IN KO Orn: 
A SHORT CRITICISM.—BY AN AMATEUR. 


There is no finer specimen cf English 
poetry, than the celebrated lyric of Rev. 
Charles Wolfe, on the burial of Sir John 
Moore. Sir John died in Spain, and was 
hastily buried at night. Before the services 
were completed, the army of Napoleon ap- 
proached, and the sad mourners were obliged 
to take refuge on the sea. For the benefit 
of our young rhymers, and particularly be- 
cause the poem itself has been very gene- 
rally misprinted, and badly mangled in many 
of the thousand and one publications of the 
day, | offer it as it fell mournfully from the 
poet’s own pen. 


“Wot a drum was heard, not a funeral note 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


We buried him darkly—at dead of night, 
The sods with our bayonets turning ; 
By the straggling moonbeam’s misty light, 

And the lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 
Wor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him; 
But he Jay like a warrior taking his est, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
And we spoke not a word of surrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on thie billow ! 


Lightly theyll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him— 

But little he'll reck if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him- 


But half of our heavy task was done, 
When the clock struck the hour for retiring, 
And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory: 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
Bat we left him alone with his glory !” 


By studying carefully this poem, the young 
reader will perceive every species of excel- 
lence that can form any part of the most per- 
fect specimen of lyric verse. Read it, then, 
my young friend, read it a hundred and fifty 
times, and you may yourself become a rival 
to the now unrivaled bard. —Ladies’ Repository. 
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LORD LYTTLETON’S DREAM. 


Thomas, Lord Lyttleton, was a young no; 
bleman of considerable parliamentary talents, 
but of a gay and dissipated mind. A few 
nights previous to his demise, soon after he 
had got into bed, he saw a female at the foot 
of it, with a dove in her hand, and beautifully 
arrayed in white, who told him in a very im- 
pressive manner, to prepare himself for death, 
as the third night from that, exactly at twelve 
o’clock, he should depart this life. 

Tis lordship, who had ‘ever led a gay life, 
conceiving it was some female who had got 
into his room, and said so merely to joke with 
him, jumped out of bed; butt to his astonish- 
ment found the door fast, and no person in 
the room except his valet, who was fast 
asleep in a recess, where he always lay. 
Greatly alarmed at the circumstance, it made 
a deep impression upon him, and he deter- 
mined to put off a visit he was to have paid 
Mr. Andrews that very week; and the night 
which the spectre prescribed as his last was 
the very one he was expected to sleep at 
Dartford. 

On the fatal evening, his lordship had 
several of his friends about him, who amused 
themselves in looking at the family pictures 
till the hour of twelve o’clock arrived. As 
some of them regarded it as a phantom of 
his Jordship’s brain, they privately put the 
clock forward a few minutes. As soon as it 
struck, he turned around to all who were 
about him, and said, 

* You see I have jockeyed the Ghost !” 

Upon which he went up to bed; and his 
valet brought him some trifling medicine to 
take, but had forgotten a spoon to stir it; he 
sent him down for one, and on his return 
found him actually a corpse on the bed! He 
looked at his Jordship’s fine stop watch, and 
found the hands exactly at the stroke of 
twelve o’clock! Mr. Andrews finding his 
lordship did not come down on the day he 
promised, which was the very one on which 
he died, could not imagine the reason of it, 
and had retired to rest somewhat before 
twelve. He had not been long lying down, 


when the curtains at the foot of the bea were 
drawn open, and he saw his lordship standing 
before him in a large figured morning gown, 
which always remained in the house, for his 
lordship’s sole use. Mr. Andrews conceiving 
that his lordship had arrived after he had re- 
tired, as he had so positively expected him 
that day, said to him, 

‘* My lord, you are at some of your tricks; 
go to your bed, or I will throw something at 
you.” 

The answer he returned was, 

“Tt is all over with me, Andrews!” and 
instantly disappeared. As there was a large 
close press at the foot of the bed, he con- 
ceived his lordship had got into it, and rose 
to see; but he did not find him there. He 
next examined the night bolt on the door, 
and found it fast; and he saw by the candle 
he had not been long in bed; or he might 
otherwise have conceived it a dream. He 
rang his bell, and inquired of his servants 
where Lord Lyttleton was? They said they 
had not seen him. The night gown was 
next sought for, and found in its usual 
place. 

Mr. Andrews knew nothing of his lord- 
ship’s death till next day, when letters 
from London announced it to have taken 
place exactly at twelve o’clock the night 
before. 

As must naturally be supposed, the cir- 
cumstance and the loss of his friend, made a 
very great impression on the mind of Mr. 
Andrews, and affected him for some months 
after, as he was positive to his being awake at 
the time it happened, and of the appearance 
of the phantom. 

The above is a strange but well authenti- 
cated relation, attested by a remarkable co- 
incidence of facts, which no sophistry can 
overturn. ‘That God sometimes moves out 
of the usual paths of his providence, is a fact, 
which is prominently marked on the pages 
of divine inspiration. God is not responsible 
to man for his proceedings, and none can say 
unto him, “ What doest thou ?” 
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THE TRUSTY GUARDIAN. * 


H, Harry! that was 
wrong. How could you 
strike old Rover ?” 

*‘ Because he stepped 
S on my kite with his big 
iN heavy foot, and like to 
made a hole in it,” re- 
plied the boy, a lad of ten years old; who 
had been reproved by his mother for striking 
a faithful old house dog. 

* But Rover didn’t do it on purpose. 
didn’t, mean to break your kite.” 

“I don’t suppose he did. But he had no 
--business to tread on my kite. He’s big 
enough to know better, I should think—and 
old enough, too.” 

‘‘ He’s old enough to be a very wise dog, 
Harry : and so I think he is—much wiser as 
a dog, than you areas aboy. If he had been 
as foolish and passicnate a dog .as you are a 
boy, he would have turned round and bit you, 
instead of walking off as he did with a look 
of grief at your bad treatment. I am sorry 
that you sbould treat Rover unkindly—you 
of all others.” 

“Why me of all others, mother ?” 

‘‘ Have I never told-you how Rover saved 
your life ?” 

“No! How was it, mother? 
he save my life? Tell me.” 

“ Are you not sorry that you struck the 
faithful old dog 1” 

Yes, Iam; Iwasa naughty boy. But 
~ tell me how he saved my life, mother.” 

“ You were once a very little boy, just like 
your dear brother Willy. It was in the 
summer time, just as it is now, and you used 
to run about in the garden, and gather the 
flowers and pick fruit, and sometimes lie 


He 


When did 


%* The steel plate accompaniment to this little 
sketch, as well as the sketch itself, will please, per- 
haps, the juvenile members of the family circle better 
. than their grown up brothers and sisters, aunts and 
uncles, whose tastes are more critical and severe. The 
mothers will all be on the sidc of the little folks, And 
with them in our favor we shall do very well. 
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“down and fall asleep upon the grass. 


Rover 
was younger then; anda fine, large, active 
dog. He was very fond of you, and when 
you were out alone at play he would always 
keep with you, as if he were afraid you 
might get into danger. 

“One day you went into the garden .with 
your little basket, and gathered it full of 
flowers, Rover was asleep on the other side 
of the house, and did not see you go out. I 
was looking fror&’ the window, and all at 
once I saw Rover start up and come running 
into the house. He acted as if some one 
had called him. After running through all 
the rooms below, I heard his big feet on the 
stairs. He came up with two or three heavy 
bounds. Entering into my room, he looked 
all around and then up into my face. 

“«¢ Where’s Harry, Rover” I said, for the 
thought of you came instantly into my mind. 
‘Go and find him, sir.’ 

“ The dog understood me, He turned short 
away, sprang down stairs, and out into the 
garden. I followed him, for I felt strangely 
concerned about you. As I approached the 
lower part of the garden, I heard Rover 
growling, and soon saw him shaking some- 
thing in hispmouth with great violence, while 
the hair on his bedy stood out straight and 
stiff, like bristles. Close beside him, you lay 
sleeping calmly ona bank. You may sup- 
pose I was almost horror struck, when I 
came near enough to see a venomous snake 
in Rover’s mouth. The faithful dog had, 
doubtless; saved your life. And you,—ah, 
Harry ! think of it—and you have been so 
thoughtless and cruel as to strike Rover!” 

The boy, at this, burst into tears, and hid 
his face in his mother’s lap. He continued 
to weep for some time; then he went after 
the faithful animal, and when he had found 
him, he caressed him, and talked to him in 
such a kind way, that Rover, who never held 
resentment, forgot in an instant the blow he 
had received, and was as happy again as an 
old dog could be. 
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VICISSITUDES OF LIFE. 


ORIGINAL. 


VICISSITUDES OR LIFE, 
BY MRS. S. BROUGHTON. 


In the morning of life, when my young heart was free, 
And buoyant with gladness, as waves of the sea, 

Aye! free as the light breeze that sings on the mountains, 
Or sunbeams that dance in the crysta!line fountains ; 

Ere sorrow’s dark spell o’er my spirit had pass’d, 

Or the soul had grown chill in the storm’s piercing blast, 
I deemed that this earth might a paradise prove, 

When its bowers were illum’d by the sunlight of love. 


’ I carelessly roam’d by the silver-ton’d rills, 

That sang their wild lays ’mid embowering hills, 

And joyed in the flow’rets that radiantly grew 

In the shadowy dell, nursed by sunbeam and dew. 

But the autumn wind swept over hill-side and dale, 

And my beautiful blossoms lay withered and pale, 

And the frost-spirit threw a dim arch o’er the tide, 

Where, with half-suppress’d murmurs, the pent waters glide. 


I have seen the young bride that went forti: in her pride 
To roam the wide world by her chosen one’s side, 

The rose-tint of joy on her bright cheek was glowing, 
And soft shining curls o’er her fair neck were flowing ; 
She fancied love’s bowers were all trelliss’d with flowers,” 
Where zephyrs might dally through golden wing’d hours, 
And seraphs come down in.the lov’d twilight time, 

To sing the sweet song of their own starry.clime. 


I have seen her again, and the once flashing eye 

Had wept the dark fountains of misery dry ; 

The gay wreathing smile from her sad lip was gone, 
And her beautiful cheek was all pallid and wan. 

On the fair marble brow sat the mock’ry of life, 

For her spirit had fail’d in the world’s bitter strife ; 
And she long’d to lie down where the weary ones rest, 
With the pall of oblivion enshrouding her breast. 


And the beautiful visions that cheered her of yore, 

O, they come to her desolate spirit no more: 

For the cold wind hath swept o’er her garden of flowers, 
And rifled the bloom of her spirit’s lov’d bowers. 

All the buds that she cherish’d in youth’s early day, 

At the touch of the spoiler have withered away ; 

And the sere leaves alone on life’s bending tree wave, 
Whose lone shadow points to the realms of the grave. 
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And the pure crystal fountain that mirror’d so clear 

The haven of bliss to her young fancy dear; 

How dark is its surface since sorrow hath swept, 

With its cold blighting breath, o’er the young vines that crept 
*Mid the willows that gracefully border’d its tide, 

And flaunted their green leaves in beauty and pride ; 

And no longer its melody charms the sad ear, 

For its waters are chained by the frosts of despair. 


CHARITIES THAT SWEETEN LIFE, 


“Speak gently; tis a little thing, 
Dipped in the heart's deep well : 

The good, the joy which it may bring, 
Eternity shall tell.” 


, 


—_ a” 


Pleasant words! Do you know, dear 
reader, how potent a spell lies in a pleasant 
word? Have you not often thought of its 
power to soothe—to charm—to delight, when 
all things else fail? As you have passed on 
through the journey of life, have you not 
seen it smoothing many a ruffled brow, and 
calming many an aching bosom? Have you 
not noticed it in the house and by the way— 
at the fireside, and in the place of business ? 
And have you not felt that pleasant words 
are among the “ charities that sweeten life ?” 
Ah! yes, and their influence has come over 
your own soul. Not long since when you 
went bending to the earth, oppressed and 
weary with life’s manifold sorrows—when 
dark clouds had hovered over you—when 
you were ready to yield in despondency the 
pursuit of happiness, and give yourself up to 
unmitigated gloom—when no object of life 
seemed desirable, and even the friendships 
of earth were worthless in your eyes—when 
you fain haye passed the companion of your 
childhood unnoticed as you met him by the 
way—oh! you can tell how, in such an hour, 
the sound of a cheerful voice—one pleasant 
word has dispelled the gloom, and given you 
to the world again—a man—a hopeful, trust- 
ing man. You can te]l us how, like an an- 
gel-whisper, was the kind inquiry of that 

‘eompanion, and how the tone of cheerful 
sympathy sent the dark clouds rolling from 
your sky, and, revealing the bright light of 


day, showing you that earth is not all a 
wilderness, nor man a being utterly deserted 
to wretchedness. 

Or, when you come from the counting- 
room or workshop, care-worn and weary— 
when your brow has been furrowed, and your 
thoughts perplexed—when troubles of the 
present, and anxieties for the future, have 
crowded every peaceful feeling from your 
heart, and when you almost dreaded to re- 
turn to your fireside lest the sight of dear 
ones there should increase your distress—tell 
us what has been the influence of a pleasant 
word at such a time. ‘Tell us how that, ere 
you opened your door, the sound of glad 
voices reached your ear, and as you entered, 
how the troubles of your soul were laid at 
rest, and cares, for the present and for the 
future, fled before the pleasant words of your 
smiling children, and the gentle greeting of 
your wife. 

Or, when the ire of your spirit has been 
roused, and indignant feelings have reigned 
supreme in your breast—when the angry 
threat was just rising to your lips, or the 
mal’znant wish about to burst from your 
heart—what mighty spell caused the storm 
so suddenly to subside, and spoke the turbu- 
Jent wave so quietly to rest? Was it the 
whisper of a pleasant word that restored 
calmness to your tempest-tossed soul? Did 
the soft answer turn away wrath ? 

Reader, we might write a volume on this 
delightful theme. Go where we will, abide 
where we may, we feel its power. In every 
place we find some, who have but to speak, 
and gloom—unbidden, unwelcome guest— 
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departs in haste, and the raging waves of 
passion are hushed, as by His voice who once 
said, ** Peace, be stil].”” But they are few. 
Among the multitudes of the earth, how 
small the number who habitually, and from 
principle, speak pleasantly. You have met 
them. Now and then they have crossed 
your path, and [ doubt not your whole soul 
has blessed them as it ought for the words 
which were balm to your wounded spirit. 
And did you not wish you were like them? 
Did you not feel that earth would be a para- 
dise indeed, if all the tones of that matchless 
instrument, the human voice, were in har- 
mony with the kind thoughts of a tho- 
roughly kind heart? But while you thus 
wished, did you resolve to add one to their 
number? Would that I could persuade you 
that it is your duty so to do—that henceforth 
you should make it you study. You think it 
a small matter, requiring little effort. But I 
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assure you it might cost you many a struggle 
ere you could learn to speak in pleasantness 
to all whom you might chance to meet, even 
in one short day ; and if you accomplished it, 
perhaps it would be a better day’s work than 
eversyou did; and you might lay your head 
on the pillow of rest at night, with feelings 
akin to those of spirits around the throne. 
Oh, learn this art yourselves, all ye who 
have felt the kindly influence of others. 
Speak pleasant words around you—speak 
ever pleasantly, and be assured that answer- 
ing tones of joy, and dispositions formed to 
constant kindness, shall be your reward. 
Sister, brother, friend—would you render 
life one sunny day? would you gather around 
you those who will cheer you in the darkest 
hour? Let the law of kindness rule your 
tongue, and your words be pleasant as the 
“dew of Hermon,” and as “the dew that 
descended on the mountains of Zion.” 


MAL DEON pH ORO4Di. 


BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


Maiden! with the meek brown eyes, 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies! 


Thou whose looks outshine the sun, 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 
As the braided streamlets run! 


Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Gazing with a timid glance, 
On the brooklet’s swift advance, 
On the river’s broad expanse. 


Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem, 
As the river of a dream. 


Then why pause with indecision, 
When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian. 


Seest thou shadows sailing by, 
As the dove with startled eye 
Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 


Hear’st thou voices on the shore, 
That our ears perceive no more, 
Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 


O thou child of many prayers! 
Life hath quicksands—life hath snares ! 
Care and age come unawares ! 


Like the swell of some sweet tune, 
Morning rises into noon, 
May glides onward into June. 


Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms, many numbered ; 
Age, that bough with snow encumbered. 


Gather, then, each flower that grows, 
When the young heart overflows 
To embalm that tent of snows. 


Bear a lily in thy hand, 
Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 


Bear, through sorrow, wrong and ruth, 
In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

O, that dew-like balm shall steal 

‘Into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal. 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 

For a smile of God thou art, 


THE DISPONENT. 


CHAPTER V. 
{Continued from page 50.] 

Tue number of recruits annually required 
for the Russian army, at the time we are de- 
scribing, was the same as it had been for 
several years past. 
sia since, have drafted severely upon the 
army, and, independent of all active service, 
the favorite pastimes of the great drill-ser- 
geant of the empire require a great amount 
of human life to keep going. The rate of 
supply, therefore, since the accession of his 
present Imperial Majesty, has never been 
below the average standard of five in a thou- 
sand, and occasionally above it. Taking the 
population of the empire at sixty millions of 
souls, which is considerably below their own 
boasted valuation, and allowing for the num- 
bers being levied alternat& years from half 
the empire, which rule is often encroached 
upon, this alone allows the crown ‘a regular 
provision of 150,000 recruits per annum. 
To which may be added those condemned to 
the service for crimes and misdemeanors— 
those, such as all soldiers’ children, con- 
demned to it without—and the odd numbers 
accruing from Foundling Hospitals, &c. 

Such facts as these show not so much the 
_ overgrown size of the Russian army, as the 
enormous expenditure of life at which it is 
maintained. 

Five men, between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty, out of a thousand men, women, 
and children, of all ages, tell severely upon 
a population. There are certain conditions 
which except certain individuals, but no con- 
dition can abate the number required. No 
three brothers out of a family can be taken, 
nor the father of three children, unless there 
be no one else to supply his place. Also, the 
crown exempts those it cannot use, such as 
the lame, the blind, and the sick; also, those 
the proprietor most wants, for which pur- 
pose a right of protection is granted him 
over a certain number of men, according to 
the size of the estate. But all this caution 
atid generosity is at the expense of the re- 
maining peasants, the number of whom, after 
all these subtractions, is reduced to a small 
amount, and those necessarily of the most 
able and useful men in the village. 

On the present occasion the population on 


Poland first, and Circas-" 
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the estate was such as to furnish the crown 
with two recruits, and the risk lay between 
only eight men; nor was it decided whether 
all of these were competent subjects to 
draw. 

These eight men were now gathered to- 
gether at the great front steps of the baronial 
residence we have mentioned, being kept 
under a kind of restraint by six soldiers, 
whose shabby ill-fitting clothes, and dull, 
jaded, extinguished looks, were not calcu- 
lated to encourage, far less to delude, the 
hearts of those who were now to throw for 
this same lot. 

Mart was there. He had kept too much 
aloof from all his fellow-peasants to know 
who were destined to share this day of trial 
with him, and his eye ran mournfully over 
the figures of two or three of the most valu- 
able members’ of their little village commu- 
nity, and fell with the sharpest pang of all 
upon the poor meagre person, and pale face 
of the bride-wooer. Hitherto Juhann had. 
been screened, not from his lack of strength, 
or for his wife and two little children, but 
because he excelled in a species of carpen- 
tering highly useful on the estate. The 
power of protection, in the absence of the 
proprietor, was left to the Disponent’s dis- 
cretion, and Mart felt, what was perfectly 
true, that the crime for which poor Juhann 
had forfeited it this time, was only that of 
being his friend. , 

Juhann was standing, to all appearance, 
the same as ever; his head sunk on his 
breast, his limbs all nerveless and unstrung. 
His little boy, who seemed to have inherited 
his father’s meek pale face, was by his side. 
Father and child were seldom separated, and 
he seemed to have brought him out of mere 
habit. Mart drew close to him. Juhann 
lifted his eyes to his friend for a moment 
with a look of utter apathy, or what appeared , 
such, and then raised them no more. They 
did not exchange a word. Mart’s feelings 
were wrought up for endurance, and he 
could neither have borne nor given one word 
of sympathy. 

Presently a coarse domineering voice was 
heard,.and the Disponent appeared at the top 
of the steps and summoned them to enter. 
He was in the full swagger of revengeful in- 
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solence, and had his eye fixed upon Mart. 
But Mart did not look at him; at that mo- 
ment it mattered not who was the author of 
this bitter hour. The pity for his comrades 
had eased that dreadful sense of pity for him- 
self. To all, the summons sounded like a 
knell, and firm knees shook, and. ruddy 
cheeks were blanched as they moved to- 
gether up the steps, four of the soldiers bring. 
ing up the rear, as if escorting prisoners. 
Mart perceived that his friend could hardly 
drag his limbs along. 

“ Lean on me, Juhann,’ he said, and 
stooped to support him, when he saw that 
the child was still on the father’s band. 
“He can’t go with us,” said Mart; “ give 
him me; I’ll leave him below,” and he tried 
to disengage the little hand which Juhann 
held tight in his cold clammy grasp. 

“ Forward,” said the soldiers behind. 

“‘ Come on,” roared the Disponent in front. 
«“ What’s all this about?—a child! Kick it 
down the steps.” 

At this moment one of the remaining sol- 
diers, as immovable a machine, to all appear- 
ance,:as his comrades, came forward and 
said “ Dat”-—-give. It was not the word, 
but the look that spoke. Juhann let go his 
hold. Mart lifted up the little thing above 
those next him, and the soldier received it 
kindly in his arms. This little act refreshed 
the poor men’s hearts for a moment. 

They were now shown through a great 
bare hall into a side apartment, which, though 
spacious and lofty, was close and unventilat- 
ed, for the dusky double windows had been 
left standing the year round. There, upon 
coarse chairs brought in for the purpose, for 
it was dirty and unfurnished, were seated 
the Hakenrichter, (a kind of magistrate for 

. the district,) and an officer in uniform; be- 
hind them, at a long desk, several officials, 

pall highly busy examining registers, scruti- 
nizing passports, and scrawling over a great 
many long sheets of coarse paper with the 
stamp of the Russian eagle at the top. 

The magistrate was a hard-featured, red- 


haired, thin man, who looked as if he could 


be both familiar and unfeeling. He had 
served in the army, and retired from. it with 
that stamp of character which Russian habits 
engender, and Russian laws protect. He al- 
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ways punished tae weaker party, and prided 
himself on his justice; he never believed a 
word from a peasant, and boasted he was 
never taken in; he lied with unblushing ef- 
frdntery, and thought himself clever; he 
was fearfully passionate, and called himself 
frank ; he had no regard for the feelings of 
others, and fancied himself witty. 

The officer was also very skinny and very 
ugly. He wore a great number of orders, 
and his uniform showed him to be an aid-de- 
camp to the emperor. His face, therefore, 
testified that he could alternately look the 
tyrant or the slave, as circumstances might 
require, but otherwise, no variety of expres- 
sion was discernible. A 

Behind the magistrate stood the Dispo- 
nent, who was high in his favor, looking, as 
usual, all honesty to those above him, and all 
insolence to those below. 

Now ensued a scene, the mere mention of 
which, will be description sufficient. The 
men, with the exception of poor Juhann, 
were all apparently in health, and free from 
deformity of limb, though one was smal] and 
puny in size. But the crown is not satisfied 
with appearances, lest, peradventure, a re- 
cruit should be thrust upon it who might re- 
quire the hospital, instead of the drill. Each 
nan, therefore, in turn, was subjected to a 
personal scrutiny, only to be compared in na- 
ture and manner with that carried on at 
slave and cattle markets; prolonged accord- 
ing to the will and pleasure of the judges, 
and conducted with every aggravation most 
insulting to the feelings. It is true, the 
feelings of the generality of the peasants are 
not very keen or delicute, and it would be 
surprising, if under all circumstances they 
were; nevertheless, on more than one cheek 
there burned the glow of shame, and in more 
than one eye there lowered a cloud of re- 
sentment, which boded a day of heavy retri- 
bution, however distant, between the op- 
pressed and the oppressor. 

At the conclusion of this disgraceful scene, 
the individual, still in the same state, stepped 
upon a plank on which was fixed an upright 
pole with the regulation standard of height, 
generally below the usual stunted stature of 
the peasant. It was absurd to measure 
Mart, who stood almost a foot above it; but 
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Russian laws must. be performed to the 
letter. 

No demur was made by the officer to any 
of the men hitherto presented ; 
ing as immediate agent for the crown, he is 
generally difficult to please. But now Ju- 
hann’s turn was come, who stood last but two 
on the list. The officer looked up, saw the 
small and sickly frame, and said Jaconically, 

“« Nelza!”—he wont do A burning flush 
of hope came over Juhann’s face and throat, 
who had heard enough of Russian to know 
what this characteristic word meant. The 
Disponent whispered busily in the magis- 
trate’s great miss-shapen ear-— 

“Alla sham, Herr Major,” said the lat- 
ter personage, turning to the officer. “The 
fellow has-been starving himself on purpose 
to get off He never had“an hour’s illness in 
his life. There’s not 2 stronger man on the 
estate; he can do the work of three men. 
The Herr Major does not know what rogues 
these fellows are. All a sham.” 

These words told with deadly effect; for 
the mere suspicion of having disabled them- 
selves in any way for the service, is enough 
to overcome the fact even of their being un- 
serviceable. 

“Enough,” answered the officer; ‘“ mea- 
sure hint.” 

flere again. another chance of escape 
seemed to present itself; the revulsion from 


that moment of hope had deprived Juhann_ 


of his little remaining strength. As he 
stood upon the plank his whole frame sunk 
together; his head dropped on his breast, 
and his height fell far short of the allotted 


standard. 
“Stand up!” 


“ Pull him up.” 

The soldiers tried to raise him, but the 
nerveless, unstrung, and bure body slipped 
through their grasp, and collapsed lower 
than ever between them. The Disponent 
hastened round with a brutal expression in 
his eye. A stout stick was in his hand, and 
with it he struck the defenceless man a vio- 
lent blow. The poor creature started up like 
a goaded horse; the soldiers jerked up his 
head ; it touched the required point for one 
moment, and then sunk again. 

But this was enough.. He was ranged 


roared the magistrate. 


though, act-. 
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aside to lot with the others. Mart had start- 
ed forward to his assistance, but had been 
ordered back by the magistrate; for one of 
the acquirements of the Russian service is to 
raise your voice to passion’s loudest pitch in 
all intercourse with inferiors; and Mart 
went back, drawing his breath through his 
teeth. He forgot his own trials, but he suf- 
fered ten-fold in his poor friend. 

Another man followed, and then the last 
of the eight. He was a sleek-looking fellow, 
who had from the beginning shown no anx- 
iety. He now went through the appointed 
ceremony with alacrity, and stood before his 
judges sound and straight in limb, and more 
encumbered with flesh than any which had 
gone before. 

** He won’t do!” said the magistrate, with 
a peculiar expression of face at his military 
colleague. The officer looked up with a pe- 
culiar expression in return. This was all- 
sufficient for the magistrate; he now went 
on more boldly. “ He is deformed,” he said. 
The officer scrutinized the man with the 
most serious air. “The deformity is. inter- 
nal,” said the magistrate, ‘which is always 
of the worst kind. Will the Herr Major 
take the medical certificate ?’’ and he hand- 
ed hima paper. The gentleman addressed, 
gave a glance at its contents, and “then 
thrust it into his pocket. ’ — 

“He is deformed!” said the officer, with 
the regular word-of-command tone; and all 
the pens behind him went quicker than ever. 
“Deformed inside. Let him go:” and the 
soldiers permitted him to go out. The man 
was the magistrate’s cook, and the certificate 
a bank-note. 

After all this business was over, stich oc- 
cupied hours in reality, however brief in de- 
scription, there ensued fresh copying of reg- 
isters, noting down of names, describing of 
persons, and other devices for securing the 
chief ends of Russian law, viz., the waste of 
time, and consumption of paper. Mean- 
while, the poor men, their numbers dimin- 
ished, and their risk increased, stood by with 
anxious hearts and haggard countenances, 
waiting till the mysterious scratching of 
pens and dusting of sand should come to an 
end. They did not know that the crown 
required to be certified of a man’s being de- 
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formed inside, on five separate sheets of - 


stamped paper. 

At length a jar was brought in by the 
Disponent, and placed before the magistrate, 
with a little paper parcel. This he opened, 
examined the cards it contained leisurely 
before the whole party, as an unfeeling oper- 
ator would his instruments, counted them, 
put them into the jar, shook them up, and 
placed the vessel on a low table. The jar 
was a common earthen one, the mouth just 
wide enough to admit the human arm, and 
too deep for any light to be thrown on its 
contents. As there were two recruits to be 
taken, Nos. 1 and 2 were the fatal lot. 

There is something repugnant and intol- 
erable to the mind in the thought that the 
fate of a man’s whole life should be made 
dependent on the choice of a little card. It 
is less derogatory and bitter to the heart to 
be miade to suffer from the tyranny, caprice, 
or carelessness of another, than from the ap- 
parent results of our own will in a matter 
where neither reason, knowledge, nor expe- 
rience can avail. That the providence of 
the Almighty is linked with every trifle that 
befalls, it is our great privilege and duty to 
believe: at the same time, to be always at- 
taching great ends to trifling occurrences, is 
both tnawise and unfeasible, and those who 
fancy they do so, are more liable to spend 
their lives in the excitement of a perpetual 
lottery, than in the composure of a perfect 
trust. We may approach to draw for a 
great stake with the firmest conviction that 
no such thing as chance exists; but still it 
is more than human to bear in mind that, 
while the hand is shilly-shallying between 
three or four scraps of paper of the same size, 
willing without a-will, and choosing without 
a choice, that the God of the whole universe 
is presiding over the decision. There is no- 
thing in the whole economy of our lives in 
which He calls upon his creatures to act, 
even in the most trifling circumstances, 
without some kind of a reason, in the shape 
of duty, faith, or experience, to guide them, 
and it isa wicked system, however decked 
up with the semblance of fairness, when man 
obliges his fellow to decide upon a most mo- 
mentous step without the shadow of one to 
comfort him. 
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The men were now all ranged in order, 
as they had been examined before the table. 
Mart’s figure stood conspicuous above all the 
rest. 

“ He'll do for the guards, Herr Major,” 
said the magistrate, “after six months’ drill- 
ing.” And his chuckle was taken up by the 
Disponent, in a loud laugh. 

“Come,” said the officer impatiently, | 
“make haste—all is ready.” 

Perhaps one of the most barbarous fea- 
tures in the scene, was the total absence of 
all the cajolery usual on conscription and en- 
listment occasions, No attempt was made 
to delude these poor fellows in this bitter 
moment. No one spoke them fair; no one 
talked of its being a fine thing to serve their 
Czar and their country. No one thought of 
interposing the slightest veil between them 
and the real truth. On the contrary, they 
were made to feel, in every way that levity 
and insolence could dictate, that a Russian 
soldier was a thing too utterly valueless in 
the eyes of his superiors, for them to lighten 
the anxious countenances before ‘them, . for 
one moment, with the most distant hint to 
the contrary. All the crown evidently 
wanted was the strength of their bodies; 
their feelings were to be as little studied as 
their consent. 

They were now all desired to come for- 
ward in turn as they were called, put their 
hands quickly into the jar, draw out a card, 
and not look at it till all had drawn. ‘This 
is not always the regular plan, but it suited 
their judges’ ideas of order and discipline, 
and by this means none would be spared his 
share of the anxiety. 

The first summoned was a short, thickset 
man, with a frame of muscular strength, and 
a wide capacious brow, which was now knit 
with a fearful spirit of determination. He: 
was the father of two children. He came 
forward with a firm step—put his arm in, 
drew it out in a moment, and then stood mo- 
tionless, his hand hanging by his side with 
the card clenched in it. 

The second was a mere awkward peasant, 
who looked foolish’ and embarrassed, and 
laughed as much from excess of boorishness 
as of fear. But the color fled from his face 
as his hand entered the jar, and then re- 
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turned again in a painful glow bebind his 
tanned and unshaven skin, as he dropped the 
hand containing his fate by his side. 

The third was not remarkable in manner 
or appearance. He was a spare, long-made 


man, with reddish hair, and common fea- 


tures. His gentle eye, and quiet manner 
might have been taken for the national apa- 
thy of mind, for he dipped for the card with 
a composure which seemed to proceed more 
from habit than effort. But as he returned 
to his place a sigh burst from the very 
depths of his heart, which told of feelings 
you would have been thankful to have 
thought him without. 

It was now the turn of the fourth to draw. 
He was quite young—not above nineteen, 
and had been, from the firsts in the most pit- 
iable and abject state of fear. He looked 
weak in mind, and puny in body—too much 
so, even for his average peasant lot in life-— 
far more for that which not the strongest 
constitution can stand unimpaired. His 
name was called, but he held back, the tears 
running down his cheeks, and burst out into 
loud sobs as the soldiers, by the order of the 
officer, took him to the table and forced his 
hand into the jar. But there it lay. The 

“magistrate rvared to him in Lettish; the of- 
ficer in Russian; and then the Disponent 
came forward with his stick. The boy saw 


the action—gave a piercing scream—drew | 


his hand instantly out, and let the ominous 
card fall on the floor. . It fell with the blank 
side upwards; the soldiers crammed it into 
his hand, and he was left to totter back to 
his place, where Mart’s kind voice and arm 
for a moment lent him support. 

But it was now Mart’s turn. He had 
been painfully occupied with the last scene, 
and the strong young man started, and felt 
his strength depart from him as his name 
was called. But it was only for a moment. 
He strode to the table—laid one great fist 
heavily upon it to steady himself—plunged 
the other into the jar, and fell back to his 
place with the card in his grasp. 


The whole of this proceeding was so rapid * . 


and the lookers-on had been so involuntarily 
interested to see how this fine-looking fellow 
would behave—Ian had never taken his eyes 
from him—that a short pause ensued before 
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the next name was called. ~ It was Juhann’s, 
who stood next by Mart, and seemed to have 
derived strength from his very vicinity. But 
Mart dared not seem even to look at him 
now—for he knew how unnerving is the 
slightest act of sympathy, when strength is 
being gathered to endure the reverse. But 
he did steal a glance, and was thankful to see 
him stand firm, and walk steadily to the table. 
The arm, however, fell into the jar with effort. 
Poor man! it was his last! he fell back ap- 
parently dead, and Mart caught him in his 
arms. ‘There was no air in that room of tor- 
ture, with those stifling double windows, and 
the hot tears, feverish cheeks, and knit brows 
on which they had thrown light. But there 
was no time for sentiment. Juhann was laid 
flat on the floor. 

“Keep guard,” shouted the officer; and 
two soldiers marched up to the head and 
foot of the pale inanimate figure. 

“ All sham,” said the magistrate, without 
one relenting expression in his hard face. 
‘ Has he got the ticket ?” 

“Tt is in his hand,” said Mart, lifting up 
the close-shut fist. 

“All right,” said the magistrate; * it will 
be a surprise to him when he recovers. Ha, 
ha !—Go back to your place, fellow—go on.” 

Mart drew his ticket out of his pocket, 
where he had thrust it. He would not have 
anticipated the moment of seeing it for the 
world, and returned to the melancholy file. 

The next man now drew; his was com- 
paratively the easiest task—he had only to 
take what was left him. 

The jar was now taken to the officer, who 
looked into it, and gravely pronounced it 
empty. 

Now came the decisive moment. Noone 
could remain indifferent to it, and all eyes 
were fixed in breathless silence upon the ac- 
tors in this scene, The Disponent’s great 
head looked over the magistrate’s; the offi- 
cials left their desks, and crowded round; 
Mart forgot Juhann, who lay as before, and 
even the poor drilled-down soldiers who 
stood over him turned their heads, though 
their bodies remained immovable. 

The first man came up and slowly un- 
clenched his fist. It had closed over that 
hated bit of Russian paper with an iron 
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spring, and never till now relaxed its grasp. 
He looked at it a moment, and his face 
seemed to unlock too, and then he looked at 
his judges with an expression of open, bold 
hatred, as if, like Tell, he had had an arrow 
in store for them in case the lot had fallen 
on him, He was safe. 

The second came up with stooping shoul- 
ders and hesitating gait; dropped the card 
with excess of awkwardness, picked it up, 
and looked round with a shy, happy laugh. 
He was.safe too. 

The plot now thickened for the third. 
The risk was no longer two to seven, but 
two to five. He stepped forward; by the 
expression of his face he seemed fully to 
have made up his mind for the worst; but 
to any possessing the key to such feelings, it 
would have been evident that it was resig- 
nation, not apathy, which supported him. 
He went up with composure—looked calmly 
at the card, and then his face expanded with 
a smile, beautiful and touching to look at, 
and he closed his eyes in prayer. He was 
safe. 

_ The fourth was pitiable for his youth and 
helpless terror; but his conduct, as we have 
seen, inspired no respect. It was suspected 
that he had ascertained his own fate, for his 
tears had never ceased, and he now threw 
_ down the card, without looking at it, with a 

feeble and passionate gesture; then wrung 
his hands and sobbed piteously. He had 
drawn the fatal No. 1. 

“Take him,” said the officer; and two of 
the soldiers came forward, and placing them- 
selves on each side, while the poor boy 
turned his red, swollen face beseechingly 
from one to the oases as if they could e 
him off. 

Ob, Mart! it was your turn now. How 
sick would Anno’s heart have been, could 
she have seen you. His was low enough. 
He felt himself condemned, and could havé 
put himself at once into the soldiers’ hands 
to avoid the unnecessary anguish of looking 
at his fate. Over and over again had he re- 
hearsed this moment in anticipation, and de- 
termined to raise himself above it with words 
of prayer, and feelings of faith. But he re- 
membered nothing; he knew nothing, he 
heard nothing now except the loud beating 
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of his own heart, through which came the 
jarring sound of his name, like some horrid 
passage in a dream. He advanced like a 
desperate man—paused for a moment—the 
Disponent’s eye glared demoniacally upon 
hinn—then looked—and leaped high up from 
his feet. Was it joy 6r sorrow?. Oh! mer- 
ciful heaven! it was joy, joy—excess of joy! 
—his eyes dilated; his stature expanded ; 
he took one deep breath after another. Then 
came a gush of intense religious gratitude, 
and then a sting of self-reproach. Others 
were suffering, and had still to suffer. 

Juhann had meanwhile opened his eyes, 
and raised himself where he laid. 

“ Bring hitn up,” bellowed the magistrate. 
Mart cared for no more orders or prohibitions 
now; he was at his friend’s side, and lifted 
him as he would have done achild. Juhann 
turned to Mart with a ghastly smile. “ You 
are safe, Mart! look! so am I,” and he held 
up his open hand with the harmless ticket in 
it. Mart took him with one bound to the 
table, and displayed the card as if it had 
been a jewel of inestimable worth. If ever 
there was a radiant face, it was his. He 
seemed for a moment not to know there was 
another creature in the room, except Juhann 
and himself. He Jaid both his hands on Ju- 
hann’s shoulders, looked down smiling in his 
face. “Juhann! Juhann! it’s all over. 
We shall be out of this hateful room soon ! 
It’s over—do you hear, man? Oh! those 
poor fellows. Iam ashamed to feel so hap- 

” 

The last man’s lot is already told. 
took up his card. 

“Do you know what this means?” said 
the magistrate, 

“Yes,” said the man with a dogged coun- 
tenance. “Ido. I shan’t have to draw again 
next year.” 

No,” said the magistrate; “but you'll 
have to draw this;” and the hard-hearted 
man imitated the click of a musket- -trigger. 


He 


Nobody laughed. “There, soldiers, off with 
his hair.” And the soldiers closed upon 
him. 


The men now crowded impetuously out. 
Mart and Juhann first. Mart did not seem 
to tread the earth; he felt as if some horri- 
ble operation was over—some weary captiv- 
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ity ended—some fatal spell broken. The 
common air that met him was balm to 
breathe. Below the steps was a little crowd 
of anxious relatives—aged parents, brothers, 
sisters, wives—who had been awaiting the 


result for hours; aud many a touching scene’ 


ensued. But Mart’s eyes were fixed on one. 
The soldier. was advancing up the steps— 
the little boy toddling by his side; he saw 
the child in the father’s arms, and then 
turned away with a full heart. 

He was not long left to enjoy such emo- 
tions, for by this time the two recruits were 
brought out, looking the more woe-begone 
from the complete alteration and disfigure- 
ment they had undergone. Their long hair 
—which many Livonians regard with super- 
stitious care, as if, like. Sampson, their 
strength lay in it—had heen lopped and 
hacked away in the most barbarous fashion ; 
this process acting twofold—as a badge of 
the service, and as a preventive against de- 
sertion. A cry of compassion rose from the 
crowd as they appeared. It was a shocking 
and a revolting sight. They. looked like con- 
demned criminals, and felt like them too. 
Poor fellows! no change in this changeable 
world can be conceived more total and_sud- 
den than that they had undergone. It was 
not that they had simply fallen in estate, or 
altered in condition—their very selves were 
transformed: Home, country, language, and 
religion—all were gone. They were hence- 
forth to know and feel nothing they had 
known and felt before; it was as if their 
souls had migrated into another state. 

But the lots had fallen mercifully—the 
men were both unmarried and both young. 
They would each leave a gap in their circle, 
but neither was the centre of one. Their 
late companions now gathered round them 
with earnest expressions of sympathy. One 
of the recruits had a brother in the crowd 
who had already gone off to give the intelli- 
gence; but the other begged that some one 
present would undertake this office, His 
home, or what had been his home, was five 
wersts off. It was fully that out of Mart’s 
way, but his heart smote him that he should 
even have waited a moment to see whether 
another would propose, and he instantly vol- 
unteered. He could bear the thought of his 


poor grandmother’s prolonged anxiety, with 
the knowJedge that the cause of it had passed 
away. Ashe bounded down the steps he 
caught the Disponent’s eye—it soded him 
no good; but Mart was too happy .9 take in 
a thought for the future. 

Meanwhile the day passed slowly away 
with the two women. Old Liso had that 
habitual piety which covered all the emo- 
tions of her heart with the same garb. She 
would often say that the trials of the very 
poor are of the most merciful kind, for that 
they required from them nothing beyond re- 
signation, patience and industry ; that with 
all her cares and sorrows, she had never had 
to hesitate how to act, or been puzzled what 
to think; but to use her own expressive lan- 
guage, she had always been able to see 
straight into herself, and then straight up to 
her God—and without that, summer all the 
year round would not make a person happy. 
An indifferent observer would not, perhaps, 
have detected that a heavier weight than 
usual lay upon her. She sat without the 
cottage door, at her spinning-wheel. Woods- 
worth says— 

“Grief! thou hast Jost an ever ready friend, 

Now that the cottage spinning-wheel is mute;” 
and truly there is something in that happy 
medium of the liberty it allows, and the at- 
tention it requires, which is most soothing to 
an anxious mind. 

Anno was, meanwhile, actively engaged, 
and seemed to have chosen this day for: a 
purpose of rather rare occurrence among 
most Lettish house-keepers—namely, for 
cleaning her house. Ever since Mart had 
first received the tidings of recruitage, she 
had been putting her little household in or- 
der; and now Mart’s clothes were taken out 
and brushed with many a sigh; the old dark 
wooden boxes, which held their wardrobe, 
were rubbed; the wooden utensils which 
held their milk and porridge, were washed ; 
the floor was swept—fir-tips strewn, and 
then Anno went to the stream—bathed—did 
up her long hair, and appeared, though not 
in holiday garb, yet in one perfectly fresh 
and clean. pau? 

The evening sun was declining, the time 
already long past when Mart might reason- 
ablv have been expected. Liso’s firmness 
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was now fast giving way; her looks were 
perpetually wandering up the road which 
would bring her grandson home for better or 
for worse, and the least movement or sound 
in the distance, no matter in what direction, 
set her withered hand trembling with more 
than age. 

It was well Anno was too much engrossed 
with her own occupations to watch those of 
another; for the old woman’s wheel inter- 
mitted terribly in its revolutions. Old Pois, 
the dog, was also watching, as if he knew 
that something impended of consequence to 
his master. Time passed on. ° Liso felt, in- 
deed, what Anno had been spared, but also 
she felt what the poor girl had to suffer ; for 
her worst fears were confirmed by the de?ay, 
and the sight of Mart in the distance between 
two other figures was all that presented it- 
self to her imagination. 

Anno had been seated by her side, but had 
re-entered the house. Old Pois now rose, 
snuffed the air, and set off ata slow trot— 
then broke into a heavy gallop, and was soon 
out of sight. The light was fast waning, 
when a distant figure appeared—one alone! 
Liso was afraid to take hope to her heart. 
The figure drew nearer and nearer,—it 
was Mart, there was no doubt—Mart 
alone, striding quickly along. The poor 
grandmother dared hardly look. up. But his 
step was light—and, if that did not speak 
plainly enough, his glad face spoke plainer 
still; and, if she still feared to believe what 
it would now have been torture to relinquish, 
a few sweet words were whispered in her 
ear, and the old woman folded her hands, 
closed her eyes, and communed with her 
Maker. 

Mart entered the house; Anno was busy 
preparing the evening meal. She had for 
some days shrunk from his eye, and now she 
did not look at him as he came in. Mart 
was positively embarrassed; his heart was 
bursting with the weight of her joy as well 
as his own; he flung off his cap, sat down 
on a bench, fondled the dog, and looked at 
his wife as she moved to and fro. She was 
so dejected ! 

“How beautifully neat you have made 
every thing, Anno?” Anno only gave a 


sigh in Se “ But the rain comes in at 
ar te 
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that corner of the roof; I must mend it: I'll 
begin next week.” 

Anno turned quickly and looked at her 
husband; there was but little light, but 
Mart’s face was radiant. ‘“ Mart!” said An- 
no, her breath rising into a scream, ‘ next 
week 2” 

“Yes, Anno, yes. Anno, I am free.” 
And husband and wife were clasped.in each 
other’s arms. 

The first agony of joy was over; all was 
explained, but they still stood together—the 
happiest hour of the many happy ones they 
had spent. 

“ You see, my Kasikenne, (my little cat,) 
we are not to be separated. You would not 
take Ian, and he can’t take me.”’ 

“We should not have been separated, 
Mart; I should have gone with you.” This 
was the secret of Anno’s patience; for this 
had she set her house in order. 

“ But my grandmother?” said Mart. 

“God would have cared for her, as you 
said he would for me, 

“ Let’s go to her,” said Mart. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Tue early winter that followed this au- 
tumn was a very trying one; not because it 
was severe—for severity, whether in tem- 
perature or authority, hurts no one, if it be 
but steady; but like a real tyrant it was ca- 
pricious. To the husbandman of these re- 
gions it is always desirable that winter 
should commence its operations with a good 
foundation of snow. This laid, as much cold 
may follow as will; the corn is covered over, 
and his harvest is secured. But this autumn 
much rain fell; the waters stood on the low 
parts of the land, and then came sudden cold, © 
and froze up all the pools, and with them the 
young corn. Sometimes a curious process 
of destruction takes place—the blades of 
young rye are seen just rising above the wa- 
ter; a night of frost spreads a crust of ice 
over the surface; a day of thaw succeeds, 
and the expansion cf the ice in melting 
draws up the plants by the roots, and leaves 
them floating on the water. Altogether, 
much mischief was done, which the follow- 
ing summer would too surely reveal, and 
which the summer itself could not repair; 
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and meanwhile a long winter had to be en- 
countered. 


Mart’s fields stood pretty dry, owing to. 


much extra labor in the way of draining; 
but old Tonno’s, which lay low, and received 
little more tillage than just sufficed to put 


the corn into the ground, suffered terribly ;- 


and, before snow fell, his fields, and many 
like his, wore that black, withered look, 
which leaves no hope of life in the plants. 
It was evident that part of the stock of win- 
ter corn must be reserved to sow again in 
eanly summer, and thus replace what the 
season had destroyed; and that stock soon 
proved to be very inadequate to the regular 
demands upon it, far less to any extra ones. 

The best crops of the preceding summer 
had been, as we have said, but moderate in 
return; the moderate one wretchedly poor. 
What there was of the corn, however, had 
been pronounced to be uncommonly good, 
and as such, able to bear a greater amount 
of adulteration. - But this soon turned out to 
have been a false idea; and many a foolish 
improvident peasant who had rested upon it, 
as they will do upon any excuse against ac- 
tive exertion, found himself not only in want, 
but in want earlier than usual. The pea- 
sants in this part of the world make up their 
minds too passively to suffer every winter, 
as a necessary concomitant of the season, to 
take warning for any extreme occasion. 
They are accustomed, before the winter is 
far advanced, to mix their bread largely with 
less nourishing materials; and before the 
winter is finally dismissed, to take the fodder 
from their stinted animals to feed themselves, 
and to unthatch their barns and dwellings to 
feed them. But this year all these extreme 
signs of scarcity showed themselves much 
- sooner than is commonly the case, added to 
much illness among men and animals, attrib- 
utable to want and unhealthiness of weather 
combined. How utter starvation did not oc- 
cur, would be a wonder to many; but the 
Lettish peasantry, like the Scotch, help one 
another to the utmost of their power, and 
thus keep off positive destruction from some, 
by equalizing the misery among all. 

The party at Sellenkull were tolerably 
prepared by Mart’s industry to weather a 
hard season themselves, and also to help 
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their neighbors through it; and, though this 
was required toa much greater extent than 
had been expected, Mart both gave and lent 
cheerfully, and worked harder, and fared 
harder than ustal. His vexatious trials had 
not ceased. His enemy sought every oppor- 
tunity to oppress and annoy him; and it re- 
quired all the young man’s forbearance to 
fulfill his unjust tasks and keep his temper. 
It is difficult, however, to ruin a sensible 
and an industrious man in any line of life, 
and Mart’s unvarying steadiness seemed to 
bring even malice to a stand still. The sea- 
son was arrived, also, when but little work 
can be done, or rather need be done; and 
when the many hours of darkness encourage 
a feeling of slothfulness which is an indul- 
gence to the indolently disposed, and a re- 
lief to the scantily fed. Mart, however, had 
no pleasure in being idle; as long as day- 
light lasted there was enough for him to do 
in repairing his house and farming buildings, 
and in attending to the wants of his domes- 
tic animals; and when darkness fell, he 
might be seen returning with a bundle of 
small split fresh wood in his hand—those 
candles of the northern peasantry—beneath 
the light of which, seated next the great 
stove, he plied many a domestic handicraft. 
This was the time when Anno got many a 


help in various household labors which ano- 


ther husband would have spurned as wo- 
man’s work; but there was that about Mart 
which the meanest occupation could not de- 
grade. He might have helped to bake the 
bread, or turn the wheel, and perhaps he 
sometimes did; and nobody could have called | 
him unmanly. 

Anno was indeed favored among women. 
Not only were her own house duties dimin- 
ished by a strong hand, and eased by a sweet 
temper, but she was spared also all those 
other feudal burdens which fall upon the wo- 
men of these provinces. The same ancient 
tenure which imposed three day’s labor in 
the week upon Mart, required also from his 
wife certain days’ spinning or carding dur- 
ing the winter, for the benefit of the propri- 
etor of the estate-—usually performed at the 
mansion-house itself, but now in its present 
untenanted condition, at that of the Dispo- 
nent. Liso had fulfilled this as long as she 
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had been able; and now it was naturally ex- 
pected that the young assistant which Mart 
had taken into his service, in the shape of a 
wife, and who had no family to require her 
attendance—not that this makes any differ- 
ence—ought to take this duty on herself; 
but Mart thought differently ; he paid ano- 
ther woman in the coin most acceptable— 
viz., in a small quantity of corn—to take her 
place, and Anno never entered the Dispo- 
nent’s doors. 

This, and the increasing want around 
them, soon bore hard ‘upon Mart’s winter 
stock; it was obvious that something must 
be done to replenish it, or he would himself 
need the help he was giving. Mart lost no 
time in considering whether he should eke 
out the remainder by denying it to his neigh- 
bors, or by adulterating it to themselves; he 
had no idea of feeding Anno upon straw, 
and so he asked for extra work at daily 
wages, 

This was quite a novelty here. It was 
true that a landed proprietor occasionally re- 
turned from a tour or residence in some 
more civilized, and better governed land, 
with new systems of agricultural economy, 
and among the rest, with that of lahor for 
wages; but they left behind them the order 
and the justice necessary to preside over 
such matters, and the result only increased 
the peasant’s natural hatred for innovations, 
Most of the ignorant peasantry could not un- 
derstand the pro’s and con’s of such a ques- 
tion; a few saw, that in a country so scat- 
tered in population, no medium of payment 
could be so inconvenient as that of money; 
and all were perfectly aware that, what 
with needy masters and dishonest Dispo- 
nents, they were likely to get littre enough 
even of that. 

Mart, however, was too clear minded to 
be prejudiced, and too young to be cautious 
—though his late experience had taught 
him something he would gladly have un- 
learnt—and when the Disponent assented to 
his request, and allotted him some timber- 
felling at a certain rate of payment, he re- 
turned home with a sense of satisfaction 
which shone in every feature. 

This extra labor was as much as he could 
get through with; he was hearty and robust, 
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and it required no little solid nourishment to 
keep up the strength thus taxed. His fa- 
ther-in-law did not fail to tell him, with 
many a characteristic proverb, that it would 
answer his purpose just as well to sleep 
more and eat less; but Mart hated such 
maxims, and, even granting them true, he 
knew that work was good for man.’ His 
grandmother, too, occasionally put in a word 
of wisdum, and advised him to have no more 
dealings than necessary with a man who had 
shown all the will to injure him, and pos- 
sessed all the power; but Mart, for onte, 
differed from her, and said there was more 
to be gained by trust than by caution—and 
we will hope that he was right in the main. 

Mart would have liked best to have re- 
ceived payment every week, but for that he 
had made no stipulation; he therefore la- 
bored on till the job was completed, and 
then, as his little cart was required to take 
wood to a neighboring estate where corn 
was to be purchased, he went to Ian’s house 
and asked for payment. 

The Disponent counted over thé -work, 
and reckoned the days; it amounted in all 
to seventeen roubles—quite a fortune—but 
fairly earned. Mart stood by with his hon- 
est, open, beaming expression; the other sat 
at his desk with oné which it was difficult 
to define. Then he pulled out some old ac- 
count-books, and seemed to be casting up 
sums, and Mart waited patiently, for he saw 
that he had other business on hand. The 
man was indeed a villain; he knew that he 
was about to defraud the laborer of his hire, 
and he could deliberately cast up figures 
witha steady hand. After a little while had 
elapsed, he handed the young man a paper, 
on which he stood debtor for a number of 
days’ work and half-days’ work, which, taken’ 
at a certain estimate, gave a total of sixteen 
roubles and a half; while on the other side 
he stood creditor for the labor just completed 
to the amount, as we have said, of seven- 
teen roubles, thus leaving a difference of 
half a rouble. This statement would have 


“puzzled most; and as for Mart, he looked at 


it with the most utter guileless ignorance. 
Then, with an unblushing face, and with im- 
pudent words, the Disponent explained that 
old scores must be paid before new ones; 
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that it was time that the debts to the estate 
should be discharged: and .that, in short, 
these were old liabilities of Mart’s father 
which were now raked up, whether true or 
not, to defraud the son. 


Mart was thunderstruck; his mind could 
not understand the villainoys manceuvre ; 
such a proceeding was unheard of even in 
this land of oppression, and he stood at first 
more amazed than indignant. He.then tried 
reason. The Disponent referred him to the 
books. He tried expostulation; the Dispo- 
nent bid him begone, for that. he had not 
time to listen to the complaints of every idle 
fellow on the estate. Then Mart tried--it 
went sore against his will, but he knew who 
depended upon him—he tried to move the 
brute ; he told him that it was a hard year 
> for the poor—that there “vas nothing but 
starvation,around, and that he had others to 
roilitain well as. himself: And the Dis- 
ponent replied with his demoniacal grin, 
that as long as he could afford to pay another 
woman to do his wife’s work, he could want 
for nothing. 


Then Mart flamed up, and a stream of hot 
indignation came boiling from his breast: 
his words were few, but they hit full at his 
oppressor. Still he spoke as to a man—the 
wretch answered as to a dog, and dared to 
tell him—Mart—that if he was insolent he 
would have him beaten ! 


Good heavens! how was honest and high 
spirited blood, albeit only in the veins of a 
poor Livonian, to bear this, and flow on 
calmly after it. The bad man before him 
knew not what he had provoked. For the 
tempter was busy in that young and injured 
breast—putting bitter for sweet, and evil for 
_ good—bidding him fell the savage where he 
stood, and urging him to spring at that 
throat which had lied so foully to him. But 
the irritated man was not left to himself at a 
rmoment when all power over self was gone. 
An unseen arm interposed, and his was mer- 
cifully stayed. Mart flung the half-rouble, 
which he found, he knew not how, in his 
grasp, in the Disponent’s face, and rushed 
out of an atmosphere which was suffocating 
him. 
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For a moment he felt that his neighbors 
had been right and he wrong; for a moment 
he doubted whether God loved justice and 
hated iniquity ; but after he had been alone 
a few minutes the first fever of the turbulent 
spirit passed away, and, on a sudden return 
of right feeling, Mart lifted up his heart in- 
thankfulness for having been brought out of 
that hateful house with innocent though de- 
frauded hands. 


Still a bitter and an angry feeling re- 
mained behind—one which, if wrong, it was 
much more difficult to think so—for the 
young and hopeful heart had been injured 
and insulted, and felt that henceforth it 
would be injured and insulted as often as 
might suit the malice or the interest of his 
implacable foe. His forbearance was of no 
use—his industry of no help—the future 
stretched itself out before him in one long 
vista of endurance, or ended in some dark 
deed of despair. He was obliged to con- 
tinue his journey. It was well he had no 
companion—sympathy with a mind in this 
state only feeds the flame—resistance fang 
it. 

«Words weaker than his rage 
Would make rage more.” 


He unloaded his cart, and set his face to- 
ward his home. He had never before ap- 
proached it with a heart so out of tune. He 
had never before dreaded to meet Anno’s 
smile of trust, or Liso’s look of resignation, 
or felt that one could bring bitterness to 
his heart and the other irritation to his tem- 
per. 


As he plodded gloomily along, he came to 
a turn in the road, which led to a great ter- 
ritorial mansion in the distance. It was the 
magistrate’s. Mart knew that the law pro- 
tected the peasant from injustice and cruel- 
ty ; but he knew also, that, administered as 
it usually was, the law was only a dead let- 
ter, and that this man, of all others, was 
least likely to render it otherwise. There 
is a perverse pleasure, however, to an angry 
man in choosing to look at things as they 
should be, and not are. He turned up the 
road. His heart and steps were alike heavy, 
and, as he walked along with stooping shoul- 
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ders and sunken head, it must be owned that 
he looked very much like any other Livonian 
peasant. 

Poor Mart! he was too much engrossed 
in his own bitter reflections to know well 
what he was about; and, little dreaming 
that the magistrate from within saw all who 
approached, he utterly forgot to observe a 
law of these modern Gesslers, which com- 
mands that no peasant should venture to ap- 
preach or pass their mansions without uncoy- 
ering their heads. 


He went up to the back door, requested to 
speak to the Erra, (or master,) and was 
agreeably surprised by being at once admit- 
ted into that stewy unventilated room in 
which Erras in this country delight. What- 
ever hopes might have been raised by this 
prompt admission, however, they were as in- 
stantly quenched. The gentleman was in 
that state of mind most approved in Russia 
for administering justice—in other words, 
he was in a towering passion; and before 
Mart could make his best bow, broke forth 
thus: 

*« Are you the fellow who passed the house 
just now? speak—hold your tongue—are 
you the fellow ?” 

Mart admitted he was jast come. 


“ And don’t you know better, you rascal, 
than to strut past a nobleman’s house with 
your filthy cap on, as if it were a krug, or 
one of your own pigsties!—pig that vou 
are !” 

Mart murmured that he had not seen the 
Erra, or— 


“Hold your tongue this moment, and 
speak the truth if you can. What matters 
it whether you see me or not? and what 
care J for such a fool asyou? You shall bow 
your vile head to my house, were I never 
to enter its doors from one year’s end to the 
other! and you shall bow to my hat too, 
if I choose ;’—the magistrate did not know 
how classical was the allusion—“or I'll 
have your back broken. What do you say? 
Speak out! Hold your tongue! Come to 
complain of the Disponent! Ill cure you 
of complaining, you impudent rascal. Tell 
him to give you a sound beating, like a 
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dog, as you are. Pig !—liar!—fool !—get 
out.” 

This was the substance of the speech, of 
which we have given a mitigated version— 
for it was plentifully garnished with various 
oaths and epithets, which would not trans- 
late into elegant English—delivered also 
with gestures ®hich, as usual in such cases, 
portended a quick following up of blows. 

Mart did not wait to be dismissed twice. 
He strode back through the servants’ apart- 
ment, at a rate which astounded its inmates, 
gained his little horse and cart, and, in or- 
der to avoid passing near the windows, 
struck into a side road which took him six 
wersts out of his way. The cup was full: 
He felt that the sullen, care-for-nothing des- 
peration, which he had so often deprecated 
in his fellow-peasants, had now come home 
to himself. He threw himself into his cart, 
and lay there upon his face, like fly other 
lazy boor, The road was execrably bad, 
full of great holes and stones; and many a 
jolt and fling did he get as the poor little 
tired animal dragged the unusual load pain- 
fully along. - ; 

At length the road divided into two. 
The animal chose the best, but it was the 
wrong one. Mart sprung. up, dealt the 
horse a blow, and plucked his head furiously 
round, The poor dumb creature stood still 
with a meek, patient look. This broke the 
spell! How Mart hated himself! He 
leaped from the cart, his own generous self 
again, and passed his arm over the animal’s 
neck, as he was often wont to do. The 
poor thing turned fondly to him; and mas- 
ter and beast walked on together, each with 
their load considerably lightened. 


Mart’s heart was now as soft as a child’s. 


Nothing in that whole bitter day did he at 


that moment look back upon with such bit- 
terness as upon his unprovoked treatment 
of his faithful beast. Anger and pride 
passed away, and love for his fellows, and 
trust in his God returned: and, though he 
reached home that night with nothing to 
give and little to hope, yet his Anno’s smile 
of trust was balm to his heart, and his 
grandmother’s look of resignation strength 


to his soul. Continued on page 105. 
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POETRY OF THE SAMARITANS. 


% 
BY STEPHEN M. VAIL, A. M. 


[We copy the following article from the Ladies’ Re- 
pository, Cincinnatti. In these ‘Songs’ there are 
many thoughts and expressions of much grandeur and 
beauty. Those of our readers who are fond of the an- 
tique or sacred literature, will read it with interest, 
pleasure and profit.—Ep.) 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


Every nation, having a literature, has its 
poetry. The Samaritans, though so incon- 
siderable as a nation, are not an exception. 
In their literature we have yet remaining 
their Pentateuch and their, version of it 
written in the Samaritan dialect, the Sama- 
ritan chronicles, and the Samaritan songs. 
A short account of these songs we propose 
to give in the following paper, together with 
some extracts from them, showing their 
spirit and character. There are only 
twelve which have come down to us, and 
these are in part broken and fragmentary. 
We have a version of them in Arabic, which 
has assisted much in deciphering and trans- 
lating them. In some instances we have 
preferred to adopt the Arabic instead of the 
Samaritan reading, as in Song I, verse 12. 


POETRY, OR SONGS OF THE SAMARITANS. 
These songs, of which we are about to 
- speak, have never been translated into Eng- 
lish ; nor, indeed, have they ever been print- 
ed and published till a few years since. Ge- 
senius, that veteran orientalist of the Uni- 
versity of Halle, in Germany, having ob- 
tained manuscripts of these songs from the 
library of the British Museum at London, af- 
ter the labor of four years, published them to 
the world with a good Latin translation. It 
is with the aid of this translation we have 
made a version of them in English. 
The external form of these songs or 
rhythm is different in different songs; yet 
follows the rhythmical laws of the Hebrews, 
Syrians, and Arabs, We say the rhythmical 
laws, not metrical, since the Samaritans, 
in the manner of the Hebrews, abstain from 


numbering and measuring their verses, and 
have adopted a certain rule of dividing them. 

These songs are mostly made up of hymns 
and psalms, composed for the use of the 
public worship of the Samaritans. And 
they seem to have obtained almost the same 
place among them that the Psalms have 
obtained among the Jews and Christians. 
The poetry is, for the most part, light, and 
like the Syriac. And almost all the au- 
thors write in nearly the same circle of 
thoughts and images. Yet there are speci- 
mens of ingenuity, and of beauty, and eleva- 
tion of sentiment. 


THE DOCTRINAL USE OF THESE SONGS. 

These songs are exceedingly useful and 
important for illustrating the doctrines of the 
Samaritans. From them we have a much 
more certain knowledge of the Samaritan 
doctrines, than from all other Samaritan 
monuments which, to this day, have been 
published. The Jewish Rabbis, on account 
of their national hatred toward the poor Sa- 
maritans, published about them all sorts of 
falsehoods, as, that they were idolaters; that 
they denied the existence of angels, and the 
doctrine of the resurrection, etc. The ac- 
counts of them by the ancient fathers are 
very uncertain. But the authors of these 
songs do not stop to indicate strictly their 
rites, ceremonies, and other external forms; 
but in the manner of the sacred poets, as by 
the way and undesignedly they unlock the 
hidden recesses of their faith. 

The principal things of Samaritan the- 
ology, as far as they are contained in these 
songs, we will now briefly recapitulate, quot- 
ing those passages of the songs where they 
occur; and, first, they teach that there is 
one God, without any ally or partner, (Song 
II, verse 10, 12;) without human weakness, 
(I, 4, 6 ;) without the form of a human body, 
(IT, 7;) known partly from reason and his 
works, (IT, 5, 13,) but mostly from the book 
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divinely inspired—his nature not understood 
by mortals, (II, 10, 14.) The world they 
make of two parts—the one open to the 
senses, the other the spiritual seat of angels. 
They teach that the world was created from 
nothing, (I, 4; III, 138.) Man was made 
from the dust of Mount Safra, and in the im- 
age of angels, not of God, (XII, 18, 19.) 
Angels are the hidden powers of the world, 
and are called the divine hosts—present at 
the giving of the law, (III, 1; IV, 8, 1l)— 
Moses the prophet of all titnes, the terminus 
of revelation, the friend and familiar servant 
of God, the vertex of the world—the sun, 
the crown; and after his ascent into Heaven, 
he will dwell in the splendor of a god, (I, 11 
seq.; XL, 25 seq.) The Samaritans reject 
all books as divine except the five books of 
Moses. Moses, therefore, was their only 
prophet; and hence they came to regard 
him with an extravagant veneration. The 
law they hold to be a part of the heavenly 
world, the first of all created things created 
on the six days—a spark of the divine gar- 
ment, (I, 15; IV, 12 seq.) By the assid- 
uous study, and careful observation of it, men 
attain to eternal life, (I, 12,18.) The Sab- 
bath they piously regard. They constantly 
admonish men to be pious worshippers of 
God; and they promise to his worshippers 
distinguished rewards, (I, 8, 9, 19;) and at 
last there will be a great day of judgment, 
the remission of sins, and the resurrection 
of the good. 
shippers, shall be excluded from the resur- 
rection, and burnt up with fire, (VII, 9 seq.) 
In one passage the Messiah is referred to, 
‘CI, 22.) 
THE AGE OF THESE SONGS. 

Nothing can be determined with certainty 
in regard to the age of these songs. In this 
question the fifth song is of the greatest mo- 
ment, which shows that the Samaritans were 
agitated and oppressed by their enemies 
when these songs were written. Probably 
it was during the persecution under Justin- 
ian—it may have been under the Saracens, 
or Mohammedans. The latter opinion de- 
rives support from the names of the authors, 
which, for the most part, are of Arabic ori- 
gin, as Abulphatach Ben Tusuf, Saphi al 


“alse prophets, with their wor- , 
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Merdschan, etc. Other marks seem to indi- 
cate an earlier origin, as the ancient dialect, 
which, after the empire of the Saracens, 
seems to have died away. 

These songs we have endeavored to trans- 
late literally, and as far as possible, to pre- 
serve the Samaritan form and expression. 
The lines and verses, almost without excep- 
tion, stand exactly as they do n the Samar- 
itan order. The first four songs are trans- 
lated entire, with only an occasional omis- 
sion. That which is omitted in the subse- 
quent songs is indicated in the proper 
places. 

SONG I. 

This song was sung, according to the Ara- 
bic inscription, early.on each Sabbath morn- 
ing, and celebrates the dignity and sanctity 
of that holy day. It is also a hymn of praise 
to the Creator, especially on account of the 
work of creation and the giving of the law. 

1 There is no God but one— 

The Creator of the world. 
Who can tell thy greatness ? 


Magnificently didst thou make it, 
In the space of six days. 


2 In thy law of majesty and truth, 
We read, and by it become wise. 
By the work of each of these days 
Thou art rendered glorious. 


3 Thy great and matchless wisdom 
Announces thy excellence, 
And reveals thy divine authority, 
That thou mightest be still more glorious. 


4 Without weariness thou didst make 
All thy excellent works: 
Thou didst bring them forth from nothing, 
In the space of six days. 


5 Thou didst make them perfect: 
In them was no defect : 
Thou madest thy perfection visible; 
For thou art the Lord of perfection. 


6 Without fatigue thou didst rest 
On the seventh day: 
To the six days 
Thou madest it the crown.* 


7 Thou didst make it holy; 
Thou didst make it the head— 
The time of holy convocation, 
And the source of all sanctity. 


8 Thou didst make it a covenant 
Between thee and thy worshippers; 
Thou didst teach the observance of it, 
And that thou wouldst keep him that kept it. 


* The Sabbath is called the crown of the six days, 
because it is their honor, ornament, andend. 
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9 They are blessed who keep the Sabbath; 
For they are worthy of his {God’s] blessing, \ 
He makes them to feel his sacred presence, 
While released from worldly care and weariness. 


10 With his precious gifts 
Our Lord hath honored us; 
He hath given to us the Sabbath day, 
That we might rest in quiet. 


11 All the magnificence of them, [i. e., God’s gifts,] 
Hast thou revealed and delivered to Moses; 
Especially thy holy book 

‘Thou didst deliver to thy friend. 


12 The tables of the law 
Thou didst give to the [Arab., servant] of thy house, 
That [the living] might be blest of the Lord— 
The living in every [state of ] life. 


13 He, giving life to his creatures, 
From whom is whatsoever fills the world— 
He has spoken out of the fire, [saying, ] 
«Thou shalt have no other gods before me."’* 


14 Prophecy,f asa crown, was placed upon him, 
From the days of the*creation : 
The illumination of Moses 
Fell upon him who was worthy of it. 


15 The aliment of our life i% 
Is the tables of the law— 
An aliment never failing 
For ever and for ever. 


16 Where is there a god 
Like the God of our fathers ? 
Where is there a true prophet 
Like the friend of God ? 


17 With the son [.4rab., servant] of his house 
God hath spoken mouth to mouth ; 
His wonders to him he hath revealed, 
Which he hath disclosed to none other. 


18 The Creator, who has created the world, 
And whatsoever there is therein, 
By his law by Moses, Ad 
Has given life [spiritual] to the living. 


19 The reader who reads 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” 
Also reads, ‘‘ Keep the Sabbath, 
To sanctify it.” 


20 Sublime and great is He, 
All of whose glory 
Magnifies the son of his house 
Before all the human race. 


21 Glory unto glory 
Hath Jehovah added: 
Jehovah is the God of ages, z 
And Moses is the prophet of all generations. 


* Exodus xx, 3. 


} The sense of the poet is, that prophecy was created 
during the six daysof the creation, and afterward it 
was communicated to this man, who, by his divine 
gift, was distinguished before other mortals. 

¢ The sense is, the law of observing the Sabbath is, 
by Divine command, not less sacred than that of avoid- 
ing idolatry. The Jews and Samaritans compared the 
highest crimes to idolatry. 
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SONG II. 

This second song is a hymn of praise to 
God, showing forth his power, especially in 
creation, as effected by himself alone; and 
his mercy, munificence, eternity, and wis- 
dom are praised. 


1 Thou art one, 
Whose is the divine glory: 
Thou hast created magnificently, 
And all things were made by thy hand. 


2 To the joy of thy creatures, 
Thou art known to be eternal: 
Thou makest it known to all 
That there is no other God besides thee, " 


3 Thou showest forth thy power ; 
It is altogether without boynds; 
Thy works reveal 
That thou art alone in thy greatness. 


4 Thou, who dost endue thy creatures 
With the gifts of thy wisdom, 
Thou dost this in marvelous ways, 
And thou makest thy praise acknowledged. 


5 Thou, without any voice, dost announce 
That thou art the cause [of all things ;] 
Like an autograph which is God’s own, 
And clear to every one beholding. 


6 These things [i. e., the visible world] with might 
have been made ; 
They show forth only a part of thine excellence; 
And more than that which thou hast revealed 
To the eyes, is that which thou hast hidden, 


7 Without words thou didst call, 
‘And the world appeared; 
Thy creatures hasten around, 
And they submit themselves to thy words, 


8 Thou art the first, 
Whose beginning no one knows: 
Thou art the last, 
To whom there is neither end nor bound. - 


9 God holds the world, 
So great is its fear of him: 
God holds the world, 
And yet his hand touches it not. 


10 Thou art alone; with thee is no companion ; 
With thee is none other—no ally ; 
Thou art the powerful, the eternal, the tremendous, 
The mighty one, the conqueror, the terrible. 


11 Whatever may be like to thee, 
Thou art not like to it in the least ; 
And whatsoever may be explored, 
Beyond its extent thou [dost exist.] 


12 With no ally didst thou-bring forth the world— 
With no other didst thou create it; 
Thou alone didst bring it forth, 
And on account of thy greatness thou art praised. 


13 By reason we have known thee; 
[And] from thy works ; 
From thy book 
We have known both ruer and thy works.* 


* How much like this.is the beautiful remark of 
Lord Bacon: “ Thy creatures have been my books, but 


* 
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14 We praise thee for thy benefits, 
According to the measure of our strength; 
We have searched thee as thou art, 
Not according as we are, [i.e., we have searched 
thee, conscious of our own weakness, rightly 
to know thee, the true God.]} 


15 We have desired thy grace; 
We have waited for thy benefits; 
We would not turn our face from thee, , 
But unto thee would we ever look. 


16 We stand as wayfaring men 
At the gate of thy mercy ; 
Let it be far from thee, that thon shouldst deny 
Any thing necessary to a wayfaring man, 


17 Stretching forth our hands, 
We earnestly supplicate [thy] gifts, 
And stretching forth the hands of thy grace, 
O, refresh thou our weariness. 


18 The soul stands in heed of refreshing ; 
We stand in need of thy grace: 
Give thy gifts (not| according to thy justice 
But according to thy grace give. 
19 Thou art inclined to mercy— 
Thou art slow to wrath; 
When the sinner forsakes his sin, 
Thou art ready to show thy mercy. 


20 O Thou who art most merciful, 
To whom there is no one like, 
Give unto us what no giver 
Gives only thou thyself. 
21 O Thou, who hearest the cries [of thy children,] 
Who art abundant in grace, 
O hear thou our humble 
And our needy prayers. 


SONG III. 

The first three verses of this song are an 
inscription of praise to God. The next verse 
is remarkable for the view of faith it pre- 
sents. The following verses are ascriptions 
of praise to the Creator, on account of his 
wonderful works. The last verse is remark- 
able for the doctrine of the Messiah which it 
presents. He is called the Renovater, and 
is represented as quickly coming. 

1 Eternal God, 

Who lives for ever— 


God above all power, 
Who remaineth the same for ever, 


2 We confide in thy great strength; 
For thou art our Lord: 
By thy divine power thou didst bring forth 
The world at the beginning. 


The noblest of all creatures 
Are but sparks of thy garment: 
The chiefs of all nations 
Thou hast chosen to be thy worshippers. 


thy Scriptures much more. I have sought thee in the 
fields and gardens; but I have found thee in thy tem- 
ples!” 


POETRY OF THE SAMARITANS. 


4 Where is faith, 
Holy faith, unless in thee ? 
Faith in thee preserves life 
To him who is deserving. 


5 Thy holy hosts* 
Were drawn forth upon Mount Sinai; F 
The hosts of thy kingdom, 
‘ Who is able to number them. 


6 Thy power was spent 
In exalting Israel: 
Happy is the house of Jacob, 
And whosoever is obedient to the Lord. 


7 The sea and its waves 
Are subject to thy will; 
Thy right hand overshadows 
All thy works. 


§ All things are obedient unto thee: 
At thy command they come: 
Every thing testifies 
There is no God but one, 


9 There is no divinity but thine, 
In the heights or in the depths ; 
Besides to thy divinity 
We trust to none. 


10 My future home 
Shall be thy dwelling-place : 
The sea cannot contain thee, nor the deep, 
Nor yet heaven itself. 


11 Thou showest forth thy wisdom: 
The world arose at thy command, 
O thou most wise, 
How excellent is thy name! 


* 12 Thy divine wonders 


Show forth thy power; 
With excellent food - 
We are nourished, through thy mercy. 


13 Thou hast created the world— 
Thou hadst no helper— 
Thou didst cause to go forth from the midst of it 
Creatures where nothing was. 


14 Thou didst open the dast, 
And from the midst of it thou didst bring forth ne- 
cessary things : 
By thy right hand thou didst bring forth 
Creatures from it where nothing was. 


15 He who was formed from the dust, 
All things fir him were made: 
Whatsoever things were necessary for man, 
To him were they subject. 


16 Upon thy divine name 
We all do call: 
Thou shalt live for ever: 
Thou wast before all things. 


(17 Thou art the beginning of all, 
And the end of every thing. 
(God,] merciful and kind, 
Has looked upon us, and will judge us. 


+ Thy holy hosts, i. e., the angels by whom God was 
surrounded on Mount Sinai, and by whose ministra- 
tions the law was giyen,as stated by New Testament 
writers in Acts vii, 53; Gal. iii, 19; Heb. ii, 2 
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18 Thy name fills every thing with good: 
Thou dost nourish every one who is worthy [with 
thy grace :] 
We laud and magnify thy power: 
There is no God besides thee. 


19 To the penitent thou wilt give, 
Yea, unto them thou wilt give the world. 
Messiah, the renovator, he quickly comes, 
And he will give according to thy mercy: 
Thou art able. { 


— 


SONG IV, 
By the renowned Dr. Safi, of Merdschan, a 
Syriac town near Damascus. See Burck- 
hardt’s Travels in Syria.. London: 1822—4, 
p- 119. This song is in celebration of the 
law, and the giving of the law. And this 
history of the law is presented, ornamented 
with myths and poetic images of the later 
Jews; whence it appears that the Samari- 
tans, as is commonly believed, did by no 


means reject all the traditions of a later age. 


1 O, thou eternal God, ae 


Who wast before the world, 
Thou didst begin the world, 
And thou didst finish it! 


2 In his lofty dwelling-place 
God shall dwell for ever : 
In his holy habitation 
Is the place whicn he hath chosen. 


3 Thy hidden power 
Is above all [other] power. 


* * * * * * * 


6 Woe unto him who will not have faith 
In God's great strength! 
Woe unto him who will not believe 
That God is only one! 


7 When [God] declared his name, [i. e., ingiving the 
law,] 
The earth trembled,* 
When he proclaimed and said, 
“ Thou shalt have no other gods before me.” 


8 Angels and men 
Then gathered together: 
The great God, to whom no one is equal, 
There came down to reveal himself. 


9 Mount Sinai was crowned 
With clouds and lightnings: 
The mountain trembled greatly ; 
For mighty was its fear. 


10 Great was the congregation, 
Such as never was seen before, 
When our holy law 
Went forth from the fire. 


* In Exodus xix, 16, the people who were in the 
camps are said to have trembled; but the poet, after the 
example of the Jater Jews, would exhibit the giving 
of the lawin greater splendor. The giving of the law 
is ornamented with fables and poetic images, in both the 
Targum of Jerusalem and in that of Pseudojonathan. 
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11 All the hidden powers of the world 
Came forth to the light, 
When God proclaimed, 
“Tam Jehovah, thy God!” 


12 Upon the two tables 
He wrote the ten commands ; 
For food he gave them, [i. e., his laws,] 
For life to future ages. 
13 God showed unto them 
The two tables, 
Perfect, and inscribed 
With the finger of burning fire. 


14 They were refulgent 
Like the shining of flame: 
He who is terrible wrote upon them 
With his own finger.* 
15 A long time were they concealed 
In the midst of the fire— 
A long time did Moses pray 
Before he received them. 
16 Time gives a glorious life 
To him who drinks from hence; 
This time brings to him 
Eternal life.t 
17 A spark [only] of the unseen world 
Are these tables— 
A spark showing forth wisdom 
To all fature ages. 
* * * * * * a 
20 There were they trembfing, 
The living and the dead, 
When thou wouldst proclaim in order 
The wordst which are written upon them. 


The fifth song is attributed to the learned 
and celebrated Abulphatach, the son of the 
polished Joseph. This song contains five 
complaints against enemies of the Samari- 
tans, with supplications for help. The poet 
complains of persecutions, of cruel and pow- 
erful enemies—of their lives being in danger, 
especially of their teachers and presidents, 
and particularly of one enemy, who was their 


* According to Pseudojonathan on Exodus xxxi, 18, 
these tables were made of sapphire, furnished and pre- 
pared of God, of forty pounds weight. 


{ The sense of this verse is obscure. Probably it 
means the time one spends in reading the Mosiac law, 
asif drinking it, renders him a partaker of a glorious 
and eternal life. 


} Pseudojonathan, on Exodus xx, 2, says, the first 
precept which came forth from tle sacred mouth [of 
God,} was like to whirlwinds, lightnings, and flames 
of fire. A flame of fire was upon his right hand and a 
flame of fire was upon his left hand. And it flew 
through the air of heaven, and returned and showed 
itself to the camp of Israel, and returned, and was en- 
graved upon the tables of the covenant, which were 
put into the hands of Moses, and the tables were 
turned in them from side to side. Then he cried and 
said, ‘‘ O my people Israel, I am the Lord your God !” 
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king—and prays for their destruction. This 
song is more easy and flowing in its style 
than either of the preceding, and it contains 
some beautiful, pathetic, and elevated pas- 
sages. But being much of the same nature 
with the preceding songs, we have thought 
it unnecessary to translate it. 

The sixth song is not entire. The last 
eight verses are alphabetic. The subject is 
the giving of the law, but much more bold 
in its imagery than the fourth, which is 
mostly on the same subject. It exhibits 
traces of the artificial and allegorical inter- 
pretation of the sacred books. The nine- 
teenth verse only will we quote: 

Thunders, and lightning, and rain, 
The voice of the trumpet, and clouds, and light, 
Upon the mountain top await their Lord. 

The seventh song treats of the praises of 
Moses, and of the later prophets, in the last 
judgment and resurrection. It is very im- 
portant, on account of the doctrines of eternal 
life, and of the resurrection, because the 

‘preceding songs touch only lightly upon 
these doctrines. This:song vindicates the 
Samaritans against the fathers of the Church, 
who represent them as only admitting the 
immortality of angels. Epiphan. Heres, 9, 
13; Leontius de Sectis, chap. 8; Gregory 
the Greatin Job, chap. 15. Some of the more 
important verses we will translate. 

' Moses, the true prophet, 

The friend of the divine house, 

Who is there like him among men ? 

Who has ever attained to his dignity ? 

His mockers mock him saying, 

“He is not equal to a soothsaying prophet.” 
But every one of them is shameless, and a liar, 
And all their words are malicious ; 

And in the great day of the resurrection, 

A great redemption shal! be declared. 

But to them there shall be no resurrection : 
Only a fire shall burn in their heart ; 

And each one of them shall curse his works, 
And all of them shall stand 

Like blocks of stone. 

And the word shall come to them, 

«There 15 no release for you, 

Though now ye be turned to your God; 

Ye shall be burned in the fire, 

For this that ye have done 

To my people, and to my chosen ; 

For light was in their hand, 

And ye walked in darkness.” 

A voice shall come to the shameless ones, 
From the hidden world it shall come, 
“Woe unto you! woe unto you! 

‘To you there is no release : 

Ye have profaned my prophet; 
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Ye have transgressed the divine precepts ; 

Ye have forgotten my house ; 

Ye have overturned the holy sanctuary ; 

Ye have destroyed my people, my first-born. 

Your feet have run to heresy; 

Ye have taught your own will; 

Ye have covered up the revelation [of God;] 

Therefore, there is no release for you, 

Neither solace, nor hope. 

But, my people, grace shall dwell upon it, 

And it shall dwell by the founts in the paradise 
[of God.’’] 

Happy art thou, O Israel, among the nations 

In this world and in the next! 

Let Moses, thy prophet, be glorious, 

And pray for salvation upon him, 

And say, “The salvation of Jehovah be upon him! 

With the honor of a prophet, 

The salvation of Jehovah be upon him ! 

To whom belongs eternal life : 

The salvation of Jehovah be upon him! 

Thus will we ever say.” 


Songs eight, nine, and ten are omitted by 
Gesenius. Of the eleventh we have only 
an extract on the spiritual nature of God 
filling the world. » 

There is nothing like God: 

He is neither shadow nor substance ; 

No one knows who he is, only himself. 

There is no creator of him, neither any companion 
with him: 

He fills the whole world: 

He appears in every place; 

[And yet] no place comprehends him. 

He is hidden, and at the same time manifest ; 

He sees and knows every hidden thing; 

There was nothing before him, there shall be no- 
thing after him. 


In another verse of this psalm, or song, man 


is represented as a microcosm. 


Thou arta little world, 
And on account of thee is the great world about 
thee. 


The twelfth and last song is historical in 
its character, reaching from the creation to 
Moses. A few passages from it must suffice. 


He [God] hath exalted the heaven of heavens, 

And he hath made the stars and the sun, 

And he hath hung out the earth upon nothing ; 

And upon these he hath made the herbage and the 
corn to grow. 

Man was the crown of his works, 

Who was made from the dust of Mount Safra. 

God made him in the image and likeness of his 
children, 

And placed him in the Garden of Eden, 

That he might cultivate and keep it. 


The song closes with a hymn in praise of 
Moses, as the great prophet of God, and the 
sun and light of the world. The Samaritans 
reject all other books as divine save the five 
books of Moses. Therefore, Moses is elevated 
above all other men in their theology. 
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Penh a Y AC Ne) 


A FLOWER FROM THE “BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATURE.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FLANKE.—BY MARY E. LEE. 


The smile of gratified vanity lent a double 
charm to the beautiful face of Mrs, Lakoos- 
ka, the colonel’s wife, as she stood before 
her mirror, arranging the pretty blonde head- 
dress, which her fond husband had brought 
her, the preceeding evening, on his return 
from a short journey. With skilful fingers 
she divided from her fair forehead the silken 
mass of natural ringlets, whose dark gloss 
showed to advantage the delicate pattern of 
the silk lace, which formed its border; then 
tied the rose-colored ribbon, in a tasteful 
bow, beneath her rounded chin. 

“© What a lovely ¢ap!” exclaimed her 
waiting-maid, Rose, as she clasped her 
hands delightfully together ; “how is it, my 
lady, that every thing shows to such advan- 
tage on your head? Ah! your friends will 
envy you more than ever, and I shall have 
to cut the pattern so often, since you are al- 
ways so obliging. If it was only the pattern 
that was wanting, but alas! neither pattern 
nor mirror can improve an ugly face.” 

Rose’s mistress concealed the pleasure af- 
forded her by this flattery, under an air of 
cold indifference, as she quietly remarked, 
‘‘ After all, this cap is very ordinary; and, 
indeed, with my abundance of hair, I hardly 
require any ; but. then it would never do to 
visit Aunt Wibrecht without, else the anx- 
ious old lady would predict toothache, head- 
ache, and who knows what not besides, and 
finish by prescribing a blister of Spanish flies 
and a warm velvet cap.” 

“Shall { order the carriage now, my 
lady ?” asked the officious Rose. 

‘s What are you thinking about?” rejoined 
the colonel’s 'ady. ‘Don’t you remember 
that my husband has just returned from a 
journey, and such is his fear of breaking 
down his horses, that he would rather, if pos- 
sible, prescribe for them a foot-bath and felt- 
shoes, than allow me to use them but for a 
short ride. I do believe that he loves his 
poneys better than he does his wife.” 


Rose thought to herself that such rivals 
were easily tolerated; then hurried away to 
summon the servant, who usually attended 
her mistress in her walks, but soon returned 
with the intelligence, that Hubert had been 
sent out by the colonel on some errand. 
Throwing a mantle of rustling silk around 
her graceful form, the lady rather pettishly 
observed that she must, then, go alone; and, 
in a few minutes, she might be seen tripping 
along the public street, seemingly uncon- 
scioug,of the many glances and observations 
directed toward her through the blinds of 
the neighboring houses, (for Mrs. Lakooska 
was rather a leader of ton in her little cir- 
cle,) till presently, on raising her eyes, she 
was disturbed, in some apparently pleasant . 
reverie, by the approach of Hubert, who 
stood suddenly before her, bearing a china 
flower-vase in his hand, and wearing a look 
of perplexity at this sudden encounter. 

‘“« Where have you been, and to whom are 
you carrying that vase?” asked his surprised 
mistress, in tones of vexation, as her eye 
rested on the splendid rose-colored hyacinth, 
which formed the most attractive feature of » 
the vase, and emitted the richest perfume, as 
if to soften the lady’s angry mood. 

“ The colonel bid me carry it, with his re- 
spects, to Miss Flora Von Norbe, but there 
was no one at home,” replied the venerable 
domestic, with some hesitation, on observing 
the cloud that was gathering on his mistress’ 
face, as she read on the little tablet attached 
to the vase, * Flora’s rose in bloom,” written 
in her husband’s hand. 

“Go on, it is all very right,” rejoined the 
lady with a peculiar sparkle in her eye, 
which seemed rather to mean, “it is all 
wrong.” Hubert,” added she, as if moved 
by some sudden impulse, “tell my husband 
that you met me on the way, and that I 
asked, whence you came, and whither you 
were going: don’t forget, do you hear ?” 

* Certainly, my lady, I understand,” re- 
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' plied the servant, with a bow, and a per- 
plexed air, that rather said, ‘I don’t under- 
stand, my lady.” 

Mrs, Lakooska hurriedly walked on, until 
she reached the house of her grand-aunt, the 

‘aged widow of the privy counsellor, Wi- 
brecht, and familiarly entering its quiet por- 
tals, she soon found the way to the matron’s 
morning parlor. 

“Ah! is it you, Fanny,” exclaimed the 
old lady, as she rose from her cushioned arm- 
chair to welcome her young relative, “well! 
you are just in time for my late breakfast ;” 
but, as if indifferent to this kind greeting, 
the niece threw herself agitatedly on the 
sofa, while a flood of tears streamed through 
the slender fingers, that vainly sought to 
hide her convulsed features. 

«What has happened? Speak, my child!” 
exclaimed the alarmed matron; “tell me 
what ails you. Has your husband’s regi- 

“ment been ordered away? Ab, Fanny! 
you should have reflected before marrying 
an officer, in opposition to the advice of your 
best friends. Soldiers’ wives can never call 
their husbands their own.” 

Lakooska’s wife shook her head sorrowful- 
ly, as with a strong effort, repressing her 
sobs, she replied, ‘No, dear aunt, nothing 
of that sort; but alas! I am so miserable; 
my husband loves me no more; I can no 
longer be mistaken; Flora Von Norbe has 
stolen his affections from me’ and again 
she sobbed convulsively. 

“Ts that all?’ said the good aunt, with a 
sigh that seemed to remove a weight of anx- 
iety. ‘God forgive me! that were terrible 
indeed; but I only meant, Fanny, to express 
the relief I felt, on learning that your grief 
proceeds, most probably, from idle suspicion. 
Whoever was once young, must have dis- 
covered that jealousy often mistakes a gnat 
for an elephant. But I am nervous from this 
sudden alarm, and must take some breakfast 
at once,”’ so, ringing the bell as she spoke, 
the faithful housekeeper, Nixon, soon ap- 
peared, bearing a neat coffee-tray ; when, as 
wishing to excuse Fanny’s agitated appear- 
ance, as she sat with her face buried in the 
cushions of the sofa, Mrs. Wibrecht compas- 
sionately said, ‘‘Good Nixon, you see how 
our poor Fanny is suffering from one of her 
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nervous headaches; cannot you get her some 
of your excellent raspberry vinegar; and do, 
pray, close the hall door when you go out, so 
that she may be as quiet as possible.” 

Nixon’s countenance expressed the most 
affectionate solicitude, as she proposed sev- 
eral familiar remedies, for the colonel’s 
young wife was as dear to her, as though 
she had been her own daughter ; and on re- 
turning with the nostrum, which the old 
lady had ordered, she lamented the noise 
made by the blacksmith, who lived opposite, 
and carefully closing the door after her, re- 
tired to her domestic employments. 

“Now, my child,” said the old lady, as 
she took he seat at the breakfast table, * first 
refresh yourself with this cup of coffee, and 
a bit’of that fresh sponge-cake, which Nixon 
always bakes so carefully, because she knows 
it is your favorite.” 

There is an indescribable something in 
the manner of some persons, which exercises 
the most cheerful and soothing influence 
over hasty and excitable temperaments. 
Such was Mrs. Wibrecht’s over the irregu- 
lated feelings of her ardent niece, and it only 
required a visit to her peaceful abode, to dis- _ 
pel those evil passions, which, owing toa de- 
fective nurture and education, with exces- 
sive indulgence in her early -youth, had 
found a place in the otherwise lovely and 
generous spirit of the ardent Fanny, and to 
awaken, in their stead, the pangs of salutary 
repentance, and good resolutions. 

Encouraged by her soothing tones, the 
young wife soon dried her tears, and as she 
met the matron’s friendly glance, she expe- 
rienced a keen sense of shame, on recalling 
the very slight circumstance that had caused 
her so openly to declare her discontent with, 
and suspicion of her own husband. The 
simple gift of a flower! sent as an expres- 
sion of mere good will from a warm-hearted 
giver to a young girl, who was an enthusias- 
tic lover of flowers. To think that such an 
innocent deed should have aroused a suspi- 
cion of her-husband’s fidelity, or been regard- 
ed as an act of deceit. It was too bad! and 
with those better feelings now fully awak- 
ened, which had been lulled to sleep by her 
idle velf-conceit, with the open eyes of her 
soul, Fanny now viewed her colonel as he 
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stood before her in the splendor of spotless 
integrity, till, melted to sudden repentance, 
her tears once more gushed forth, from a 
purer and nobler source. 

“Fanny, Fanny!’ exclaimed the old lady, 
in sofrowing sympathy, “ why will you thus 
salt your coffee with tears, and swallow your 
sobs and heart-grief, instead of getting rid 
of them at once. Speak, dear child! and 
tell me what ails you. You mentioned the 
Von Norbes—what of them? They ap- 
peared to me very agreeable and inoffensive 


people, when I metthem on New-Year’s day,. 


as guests at your house. Miss Von Norbe 
especially pleased me much.” 

“ Dear aunt,” replied Fanny, as she raised 
her soft eyes, through whose tears the smile 
now brightened, as the cloudy sky when 
irradiated by a sudden sunburst, and seemed 
as if pleading forgiveness for her foolish be- 
havior, “dear aunt, do not imagine that I 
have any thing very important to communi- 
cate. You well know that I am somewhat 
hasty,—a little inclined to suspicion ;—very 
susceptible on the point of wishing to pos- 
sess my husband’s undivided love. This 
weakest spot in my heart was once severely 
wounded, and, as with a local disease, every 
new shock most affects the vulnerable part, 
so it is with me. Perhaps I have done my 
good husband injustice; but judge of my 
mortification, when, on my way hither, I 
met our servant, Hubert, carrying a vase 
containing a rare hyacinth for Miss Von 
Norbe.” git 

“ My child,” rejoined Mrs. Wibrecht, and 
the tone of her reproof was so gentle, that 
the humbled Fanny again felt her courage 
revive, ‘“ youth is ever too precipitate in find- 
ing modes for tormenting itself. You say, 
that jealousy is the weak point in your char- 
acter, and that, consequently, your chief 
suffering proceeds from that source. If such 
be the case, slight not the evil, my child, 
since it may, in the end, become a consum- 
ing gangrene, which will cause slow and 
painful death to the happiness of your mar- 
ried life. Until now, you have only used 
palliatives; but from my own experience, I 
advise you to submit at once to a courageous 
operation, and thus produce an effectual 
cure. Tell me how far back extends the 
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Colonel’s acquaintance with these Von 
Norbes, and what circumstance has given 
you cause to suspect avrival in that pretty, 
modest-looking girl, Flora Von Norbe. Me- 
thinks I have a dreamy remembrance of 
having heard some story of them before. 
But first finish your coffee, before it is cold, 
and take another piece of cake. It is nice, 
is it not? Yes, whatever Nixon does for 
you must turn out well; for love is ever 
skilful, and therein lies the secret of all 
success.” 

A heavy sigh stole from Fanny’s lips, as 
she replied, “You remember, aunt, with 
what devotion my Leopold regarded me at 
the time when my guardian and relations 
thought it prudent to oppose our union. How 
he overcame every difficulty that stood in the 
way of his happiness, and how, at length, as 
a gay bridegroom, he forgot the whole world 
in my society.” 

Mrs. Wibrecht nodded acquiescingly, as 
with a soft smile, which betrayed her re- 
membrance of these pleasant reminiscences, 
she replied, “ Ah! that is always the way, 
my daughter, and even if it had been some- 
what different, it should not have produced 
in you wonder, or regret, since it belongs to 
the natural course of things.” 

“The ardor of my betrothed’s love,” con- 
tinued the young wife, proceeding in her 
narrative, “exceeded all bounds; a blessed 
peace took possession of my bosom}; every 
wish was fully satisfied ; hope spread its en- 
chanting halo over my whole wide future. 
It was my life’s most blissful period: alas ! 
that it was doomed to be so brief;” and as 
the speaker paused, a tear of regret rolled 
down her flushed cheek, and softened yet 
more the tender heart of her fond relative. 

“Before Leopold returned to his post for 
the autumn campaign, our engagement was 
openly declared, and when he bade me fare- 
well for but a few weeks absence, he was as 
much overcome with sorrow, as though he 
expected never to see me again. Ah! that 
was hopeful! sorrow to me; the love that re- 
garded me as his idol, can never be revived. 

“The most stormy weather accompanied 
the military manceuvres of that autumn, but 
Leopold, having always enjoyed the most 
uninterrupted health, was entirely careless 
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of his own safety, and constantly exposed 
himself to the inclement season. A violent 
cold was the consequence, which was, how- 
ever, disregarded, until, on the day of the 
dismissal of the troops, he lay in high fever, 
attended with delirium. A pretty country 
seat in the neighborhood of the camp, and 
which was the residence of the Von Norbe 
family, was generously offered as a suiting 
retreat for my suffering Leopold, and soon 
the unwearied solicitude and watchful kind- 
ness of the Von Norbes, so won on the 
Colonel’s heart, that tne closest friendship 
and most familiar intercourse sprung up be- 
tween them. Leopold’s illness was long 
and violent, and for awhile his recovery was 
despaired of, but at length a vigorous consti- 
tution gained the victory, and he was re- 
stored to life and me. 

“In the meanwhile, to while away the 
period of my lover’s absence, I accepted an 
invitation from my cousins, the Rembrocks, 
to accompany them on a short visit to Berlin, 
whither they were called on business. Un- 
forseen circumstances somewhat lengthened 
our stay, and although every thing was sought 
out that could afford me pleasure, yet how 
often did I repent the journey, that delayed, 
for a whole fortnight, the meeting with my 
betrothed. Atlength I reached home, when, 
instead of my anxiously-waiting lover, I met 
with a letter, written in an unknown hand, 
which communicated, though in the gentlest 
manner, the fact of his extreme illness and 
probable danger. The shock almost de- 
stroyed my reason; I anticipated the very 
worst; and with all the energy of an un- 
bridled will, insisted on hastening immedi- 
ately to my beloved Leopold. For the first 
time in my life, I met witha refusal ; for, 

"in spite of tears and entreaties, my guardian 
judged it best, that J.should remain at home. 
while he himself set off for the Von Norbe 
estate, promising to return speedily with the 
most faithful bulletin of Leopold’s condition.” 

“Yes! yes! now I remember all,” in- 
terrupted the affectionate listener; ‘ah! 
that was a sad time; we had trouble enough 
with you, Fanny. I really thought you 
would have died of grief and anxiety. But 
don’t let me interrupt you, dear.” 

“ My guardian soon returned with the 
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blessed news of Leopold’s convalescence, 
along with a few precious lines in his own 
hand-writing, which, although broken and 
tremulous, yet further reassured me of his 
rapid recovery. But now, must I acknow- 
ledge it, anxiety of another sort took the 
place of my recent fears; for my guardian, 
never weary in repeating the praises of Mrs. 
Yon Norbe, and describing the beauty and 
innocence of her daughter Flora, detailed 
over and over their generous friendship, and 
the gentle care and sisterly solicitude with 
which the latter had tended and amused 
Leopold during his hours of pain and de- 
bility; how every want had been watched 
and anticipated; and what a debt of grati- 
tude my betrothed acknowledged towards 
this lovely family, and particularly to Flora, 
whom Leopold, (as my guardian took care to 
inform me,) had pronounced an angel of 
goodness and gentleness. 

“These accounts mingled a bitter drop 
of secret bitterness in the joy which I ex- 
perienced on my lover’s convalescence ; for 
the feelings of one, almost a bride, could not 
tolerate intimacies of this sort, and my heart 
grew sick with envy, as I recalled the many 
little attentions that may have won for others 
a share of that love, which I had coveted en- 
tirely for myself. 

“The long wished for day of my lover’s 
return at length arrived, and I rode out to 
meet him at some miles from the city. In- 
stead of seeing him pale, emaciated, and ex- 
hausted, I found him looking tolerably well, 
but with his disposition of mind seemingly 
entirely changed. His passionate devotion 
towards myself seemed strangely diminished, 
and the quiet, nay, almost serious affection, 
with which he welcomed and embraced me, 
didnot meet the demands of my perhaps too 
exacting heart. I soon discovered that the 
seeming change was real, when I won his 
reproof, though couched in the most tender 
terms, for little weaknesses, which he had 
before allowed to pass unnoticed, or even at 
times seemed to encourage; he made de- 
mands on my higher sense of duty, such as 
he had never ventured tomake before, and 
often referred, in our confidential hours, to 
those days of sickness, which I yearned to 
have him forget. I loved, dear aunt, with 
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the ardor of an impetuous temperament, and 
therefore it was, that I felt myself disap- 
pointed, impoverished, cheated out of my 
most precious rights; yet, in spite of all, I 
looked forward to one happy event, which I 
trusted would clear away every cloud of 
suspicion, for the day fixed for my marriage 
was now rapidly approaching, and the bans 
were to be published on the following Sab- 
bath. 

“One morning, as [ sat in my little 
boudoir, I was surprised by the sudden en- 
trance of Lakooska, holding in his hand an 
open letter, and pale and downcast, as though 
something most distressing had taken place ; 
while, without his usual greeting, he ex- 
claimed anxiously, ‘ Only think, dear Fanny, 
what sad news this letter has brought me: 
a week since the pretty country-seat of Mrs. 
Von Norbe, in truth her only hore, was set 
on fire through the ill-will of some vagrant 
beggar, and entirely consumed; and now, 
at. this most inclement season, they are 
destitute of clothing, furniture, or even a 
comfortable roof to cover them; while such 
is their delicacy of character, that I know 
they would shrink from accepting any aid, 
unless proffered by their most intimate 
friends. You are aware that I have laid by 
a considerable sum towards our first pur- 
chases in furnishing our future home; now, 
Fanny—it is a sore trial to me,—but if you 
are willing, might we not wait a little time 
longer, and lend them this money, in this 
their hour of pressing need? Such is my 
weight of gratitude towards them, that I 
yearn to release myself from a part at least, 
by coriing forward to their assistance.’ 

‘‘] trembled like an aspen leaf! ‘Now,’ 
thought I, ‘I have indeed discovered the 
true state of Leopold’s heart.’ 

“A hateful apathy seemed suddenly to 
oppress me, and to freeze to ice all the gush- 
ing love within my bosom, and, almost “im- 
consciously, I satirically replied, ‘ Why 
should we not set aside our marriage alto- 
gether? By so doing, you would feel com- 
pletely at liberty to dispense your generous 
charities. Besides, I have reason to suspect 
that the charming qualities of your friends 
have so won upon your heart, and claim so 
large a portion of your interest, that but a 
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scanty fragment is left for the humble,claims 
of your forgotten bride.’ 

“For a moment Lakooska stood erect be- 
fore me, pale and rigid as a marble statue, 
while his piercing glance penetrated, as a 
flash of lightning, the icy coating around my 
soul; then, in tones never to be forgotten by 
me to my dying day, so changed and hollow 
was their cadence, so mournful and full of 
disappointment their meaning, he murmured, 
‘And is it so, Fanny? And have I been so 
cruelly mistaken in you?’ 

“An assurance of his devoted love; a 
stern reproach against my detestable selfish- 
ness; and a sudden dissolution of those links 
which had so closely united us, al] seemed 
implied and expressed in those few words, 
to my agitated heart. I had but this one 
feeling, that I could not live without him; 
my soul fluttered with terror; my very ex- 
istence seemed melting away in a torrent of 
grief and repentance—the injured suddenly 
felt herself the injurer; and with a pierc- 
ing cry of mingled anguish and supplication, 
I threw myself into his arms that opened 
fondly to receive me; while a long, ardent 
kiss, speaking more than words, told that 
my cruelty was forgiven me. 

“Tt was now, dear aunt, that. wishing to 
act aright, I practised the most eager self 
denial, and referred to the postponement of 
our marriage as a settled affair; but Leopold 
soon assured me, with the most serious firm- 
ness, that he would not be happy unless the 
ceremony took place at the very time, which 
was first appointed, and restlessly anxious, 
through fear, that he was secretly hurt by 
my late selfishness, I yearned to:win back 
his regard by gratifying him to the extent 
of my: power. 

- “¢T have another plan to propose,’ I ob- 
served timidly, as I felt it was vain to com- 
bat on the point of my bridal-day. ‘As we 


“cannot occupy all the rooms of the house you 


propose renting, what say you to inviting 
the Von Norbes to pass the winter with us, 
or at least to remain until their own home 
shall be rebuilt. Will it not offer a plea- 
sant opportunity for returning some of the 
kind attentions which you met with at their 
hands? 

‘Leopold smiled, but it was a mournful 
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smile, ‘as he quietly replied, ‘ We will think 
about it, Fanny,’ and the subject was then 
dropped. 

“From this time, my trust in Leopold’s 
Jove was fully established, but I grew, in- 
stead, suspicious and watchful over myself, 
constantly tormenting my mind with the 
idea, that the loss of his regard was not an 
impossible circumstance. Lakooska care- 
fully avoided all references to his unfortu- 
nate friends, the Von Norbes, and J was only 
too happy in driving away every remem- 
brance of these invaders on my happiness, 
though 1 must not omit to mention that he 
had written to Mrs. Von Norbe, soon after 
the above interview with me, entreating her 
to allow him, by the right of friendship, to 
offer his assistance in arranging her dis- 
ordered affairs. This Lakooska had informed 
me of, but as yet no answer was returned to 
his letter. 

“The eve of my bridal-day found me in 
that bustle of joy, which usually acompanies 
events, which, after loug obstacles and oppo- 
sition, at length reach a happy termination. 
My large circle of friends had already as- 
sembled in cheerful intercourse; the soft 
music of the festal lutes and horns stole from 
the outer hall, and I sat by Leopold’s side 
in the adjacent library, yielding my heart to 
the certainty of present happiness, when 
Hubert entered with a letter, which, from its 
post-mark, must have been before overlooked 
in the delivery of the Colonel’s letters. 
Leopold eagerly broke the seal, read it at- 
tentively, and then in a whisper, unfolded to 
me its contents. It was from Mrs. Von 
Norbe, thanking him for the friendly interest 
which he had shown in her misfortunes, but 
asking no further favor from ‘his hands, save 
that he would look out lodgings for herself 
and daughter in the city. The terms to 
which she limited him were so small, as to 
make us now fully aware of the fact of her 
present reduced circumstances, and as, with 
an earnest gaze, which I fully understood, 
Lakooska’s eyes sought mine, I was too 
happy to throw one shade of anxiety over 
him, by seeming in the least to hesitate, but 
eagerly proposed that we should send an in- 
vitation urging his friends to make our house 
their home. 
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“Two happy months of married life had 
hardly flitted by, when the Von Norbe’ 
family, with the small portion of comforts 
saved from the conflagration, arrived. In 
Flora Von Norbe, I saw one of the’ most 
beautiful of blondes; and while the mother’s 
strong intellect won my involuntary respect, 
I could not but feel myself drawn by the 
bonds of sympathy to the lively and innocent 
daughter, whose winning manners were 
united to such a simple, retiring modesty, as 
caused me to laugh at my idle fears, in sup- 
posing that she could have exercised any 
dangerous influence over my husband. 

“Soon, however, I discovered that my 
fears were not altogether idle, and scarcely 
had the Von Norbes become domesticated 
under our roof, when I felt my cautious se- 
curity, my happy confidence in Lakooska’s 
love rapidly giving way. My husband’s de- 
sire was, that we should live on such close 
terms of friendship with our guests, that 
every little household joy, every advantage 
of pleasant society, which we ourselves en- 
joyed, should be thoroughly shared with 
them. The grateful interest, which he 
showed in the happiness of Mrs. Von Norbe, - 
and yet more, in Flora’s enjoyment, made 
him constantly infringe, as I thought, on the 
rights of his wife; while the more effectual- 
ly I succeeded in concealing my chagrin, 
the more he seemed to feel at liberty to take 
advantage of my qniet forbearance. 

“There was nothing to create the slight- 
est suspicion in the conduct of the young 
Flora, for while with me she was almost 
formal, her deportment toward my husband 
wore the character of childlike confidence; 
she watched his every wish, seemed to pos- 
sess a certain tact in supplying his little 
wants, until at length, under the bitter sense 
of imagined neglect, I felt as though she had 
usyrped my place in his affections. Mrs. 
Von Norbe, on the contrary, appeared to di- 
rect all her attention toward myself, as if 
desirous to win my good will for herself and 
daughter; but though I sought to win her 
good will by constant kindness, the hidden 
worm of discontent was ever busy at my 
heart. 

“+ You don’t look cheerful, Fanny, some- 
thing ails you; and why will you not tell 
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me, your best friend? said my husband, one 
day, as he surprised me in seemingly painful 
reflection; but charging my lowness of 
spirits to some nervous indisposition, I soon 
succeeded in dispelling Leopold’s anxiety, 
for the sympathizing tenderness of his man- 
ner made me more than ever ashamed to re- 
‘veal the true state of my feelings. Amid 
all my anxieties, [ had constantly hoped, 
that the approach of spring would recall my 
guests to their country-seat, ’till one day the 
colonel came to inform me, that Mrs. Von 
Norbe; having received a very fair offer, had 
just determined to disp@e of her estate, and 
forthe future intended making the city her 
permanent residence. The news fell on my 
ear like a thunder-clap, and Lakooska proba- 
bly remarked my change of countenance, for 
suddenly he became reserved and silent, and 
after a long pause, he, suddenly observed, 
that Mrs. Von Norbe;no longer willing to 
take advantage of our hospitality, had al- 
ready engaged quiet lodgings in the suburbs 
of the city. Happy in the knowledge of 
their speedy departure, I now exerted my- 
self to the utmost, to make the last days of 
their sojourn as agreeable as possible; but 
still, I imagine, that there was a constraint 
in my manners, which accounted for the ra- 
ther formal politeness with which my efforts 
were received. At last I found myself 
alone, but alas! the pleasure, which I had 
anticipated, was considerably overcast by my 
own self-reproach, and the deportment of my 
husband, who often seemed worried and out 
of spirits. Mrs. and Miss Von Norbe paid 
me several visits after their change of resi- 
dence, ’till, at length, feeling it a duty to re- 
turn their civilities, I called at their lodgings, 
and was so much pleased with my reception, 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, with my 
own effort toward sociability, that it seemed 
as though a weight had been removed from 
my heart, and I even determined at the time 
to visit them more frequently. Three years 
have since elapsed, during which my inter- 
course with the Von Norbes has been of that 
desultory sort that creates no confidence and 
establishes no settled intimacy; while, on 
the contrary, my husband has continued so 
devotedly attentive to these, his early friends, 
as often gives me cause for secret repining ; 
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and although the subject is carefully avoided 
by us both, yet { sometimes think, from his 
manner toward me, that he has guessed the 
secret of my restless anxiety. He frequent- 
ly visits at their dwelling, and as [ have rea- 
son to think, lends Mrs.. Von Norbe substan- 
tial aid, and sends little presents to her 
daughter; still, when I met Hubert, a few 
minutes since,.it seemed as though, for the 
first time, | was aware of the fact, that Leo- 
pold neglects no opportunity for showing his 
gratitude to these his early friends. He pre- 
sents his wife with a cap, a gift that can be 
purchased for money, but sends this Flora 
the more delicate present of a flower, tended, 
perhaps, by his own hand.” As the young 
wife ceased speaking, the muscles of her 
face twitched convulsively, and a dark shade 
of sorrow spread over her fair face, as she 
waited the matron’s reply. Mrs. Wibrecht 
had heard her niece’s disclosure with the 
most benign sympathy; but the quiet digni- 
ty with which she had looked into the strug- 
gle of youthful feeling, along with the entire 
freedom of « mind, no longer agitated by the 
conflict of contending passions, might well 
win for her matronly decisions, the respect 
and deference of a younger and more unreg- 
ulated heart. 

- “Dear Fanny,” she at length exclaimed, 
in an affectionate tone “yours is indeed a 
sad story; bat alas! one that is too often 
narrated. Experience teaches us, in num- 
berless instances, that neither the wife nor 
the bride, in the full zenith of her bliss, can 
claim for herself a right to her husband’s un- 
changing love. Do not start! but under- 
stand me aright, my child! When I use 
this word love, { only refer to that fanciful 
idolatry that man often pays to the ideal per- 
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fection, which he imagines in the person of 


the beloved; to that higher love which is 
founded on sober reason, I do not now allude. 
Nature certainly ordained that woman should 
be, in a measure, thus regarded ; and I most 
readily allow, that he has not tasted of the 
full cup of earthly bliss, who has lived and 
died, unsusceptible to the ardent glance of a 
loving eye, the smile of a ruby lip, or the 
pressure of a snowy hand. Yet, believe me, 
these joys of life’s spring-tide are but blos- 
soms, destined to perish, and sooner or later, 
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they must meet their doom. Should we 
murmur or yield to doubt, if a winter frost 
should blight their freshness, or tear to pieces 
their fragile beauty? Sickness was the 
‘night-frost, that, in relaxing the vigor of his 
bodily frame, served to break down the 
stormy ardor of your Leopold’s spirit; and 
becoming just then so intimately acquainted 
with the gentle worth of those so dreaded 
Von Norbes, he discovered qualities to which 
he could not refuse his regard. 

“JT know exactly how it was. Noble- 
hearted, grateful, generous to excess, the 
convalescent yearned to offer some return to 
his benefactress, and entrusted, as he proba- 
bly was, with the fact of the exceeding 
smallness of her finances, the news of her 
unexpected misfortune made him feel, that 
in seeking to aid, by even delaying the ful- 
filment of his fondest hopes, he laid the no- 
blest of all sacrifices on the altar of friend- 
ship. Your thoughtless impetuosity, my 
daughter, might have lost you the confidence 
and respect of your betrothed, had it not been 
followed so immediately by that open repent- 
ance, which washed away the stains of mo- 
mentary jealousy; and yet, in the end, it 
punished you more severely than you de- 
served ; for, in urging your request that the 
Von Norbe family should become inmates of 
your house, (which I must allow was a most 
generous atonement for your offence,) you 
asked more than you had strength to carry 
through. If, seeing your vain efforts to dis- 
play proper regard to your guests, Leopold 
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sought to fill up the deficiencies by his own 
unwearied attentions, may you not conceive 
that he acted thus through tender regard for 
you; thus trusting to hide your weaknesses 
and prejudices from the friends he so highly 
esteems. And thus, Fanny, love for you 
was the moving spring of all his actions. 

“ Believe me, my child, when J assure 
you that there is but one safe and infallible 
way by which to knit the diamond-links of 
love with adamantine strength around your 
heart ; it is to give only the second place in 
your affections ta your husband ; the first be- 
longs to God alone. 

“Tf it be thus with you, your most inner 
feclings will be free from selfish tendencies 
or jealous assumptions: peaceful, humble 
and confiding, you shall feel yourself secure 
in your earthly possessions, ever striving af- 
ter that unchanging crown of bliss, which 
can never be taken from you. 

“ But if, on the contrary, you make a di- 
vinity of your husband, setting him above 
your God, rest assured that the hour will 
one day come, which shall call you to ac- 
count for your violation of that first of all 
Fcpathigse as: ‘thou shalt have no other 
Gods before me.’ 

“‘ And now let me relate to you a ittle 
story, which refers to the most important 
epoch of my life; that which formed the 
groundwork of my whole future happiness, 
and which strongly warned me against the 
admittance of that hateful demon, jealousy, 
into the abode of my heart.” 

[The story will be found at page 117.] 
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The subjoined anecdote, on cruelty to 
animals,” is too good to be lost. The 
Knickerbocker says :— 

A great lubberly boy had got a sell pup- 
py, apparently but a few months old, of which 
he was trying to make a water dog, although 
the poor beast had no more water species in 
him than acat. The boy first threw a chip 
in and ordered the dog to go and fetch it. 
The little fellow looked up into the boy’s 
face and wagged his tail. The order was 
repeated; when the dog still hesitating, the 
lubber seized him by the tail, and threw him 


in the middle of the dock. The little ani- 
mal scrambled to the shore as well as he 
could, when, moaning and shivering with 
cold, he crawled up to his master, and en- 
deavored to lick his feet. Kicks and buffets, 
despite our remonstrances, repaid him for 
his demonstrations of love; and then fol- 
lowed another order to “goand fetch it.” 
The dog then tried to crawl awky, when the 
boy seized him by the tail, and stood ready 
to give him another plunge. As he held#for 
an instant, the poor creature turned his head 
round as we!l as he was able, and, gazing in 
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THE PRICKLY POPPY. 


his master’s face, said so piteously,” by his 
looks, **Oh, don’t do it again,” that nothing 
but an extra share of inhumanity could have 
prompted the boy to have repeated the out- 
rage. The dumb appeal was disregarded. 
He was again thrown into the dock, and was 
most probably injured by the fall, for he 
floundered about in a circle for three or four 
minutes, as if bewildered, and afterwards 
sunk several times before reaching the shore. 
When he got to land again, he staggered a 
few paces, and fell exhausted on the pave- 
ment. The boy ran toward him, his face 
flushed with passion, and was about to inflict 
further chastisement on him, when a burly, 
good-natured, sailor-looking man, who had 
been quietly watching the affair, checked him. 

“My lad, look here!” pulling a large 
orange from his pocket, and holding it tempt- 
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ingly toward him. The boy paused and 
looked wistfully at the fruit. His eyes glist- 
ened as he put out his hand to take it, when 
the sailor withdrew it, and tossed it into the 
middle of the dock. “ Now, you young ras- 
cal,” said he, “ now, sir, go and fetch it.” 

The fellow shook his head and stepped back. 

“Go and fetch it, I say,” repeated the 
sailor, in a sterner voice, and advancing a 
step or two. The rogue now turned on hig 
heel, and was attempting to run, when Jack 
seized him and threw him plump into the 
middle of the dock with as much ease, ap- 
parently, as he had done the orange. Our 
first impulse was to interfere in the matter; 
but, on a second thought, we came to the 
conclusion that, as justice had been already 
done in the premises, things might remain 
as they were. 


THE-LARGE-PLOW ERED PRICKLY “POPPY. 


[SEE THE COLORED ENGRAVING, PAGE 69.] 
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This very showyeplant is a native of 
Mexico, and has panicles of white flowers, 
which are often four inches across. The 
calyx is in three sepals, and armed with 
short but very strong spires, each of which 
looks almost like a horn. There are six 


petals, which overlap each other so much as 
to make the flower look very nearly round. 
The leaves are all green, and only prickly 
at the margin. The plant is well deserving 
of cultivation. It is propagated by dividing 
the root, as it very seldom ripens seeds. 
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THE CHILD AND POPPY. 


BY EMILY HERRMANN. 


‘White Poppy! ve heard of the wondrous power 
That lies in thy secret cell, 

Come! tell in my ear, thou lovely flower, 
The charm of thy mystic spell. 


“Why is it that man from the thirst of gold, 
From the pleasures of life will turn, 

To wrap himself in thy trancing fold? 
Come, say! for of thee I'd learn.” 


“¢ My Maker formed me to bless the earth 
With the light of my innocent smile ; 

But when man fell, then sin had birth, 
And sickness came the while— 


“Twas meet the Poppy's juice should flow 
To svothe the suff’rer’s pain ; 

For him 1 sprang up that my flowers might blow; 
I lived for my Master’s gain. 


“So pleasant he found the wild dreams I gave, 
Forgetting life’s darkling ills, 

He sought me too often, nor dreamed the grave 
Was near ; for the Poppy kills! 


“ But why he should love, in the potent charm 
That lies in my secret cell, 

To live with vain dreams, that can only harm, 
I’m sure I can never tell. 


“For we in great glee from our earthen homes, 
Spring up with our gifts for all, 

When down to our beds the spring rain comes, 
And we wake at the streamlet’s call. 


“ And though in the shade of our lowly grot, 
The Lord doth His nursling bless, 

‘The hymnings of gladness there dwelleth not 
In the ‘land of forgetfulness.’ * 


“ Then take the word of a flower, and learn 
A lesson that all should know, 

And never the gift of thy Maker turn 
To a draught of oblivious woe.” 


* Shall thy loving kindness be declared in the grave ? 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness 
Psalm 88—11, 12. 
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T would not live alway, thus fetter’d by sin, 
Temptation without, and corruption within: 
B’en the rapture of pardon is mingled with fears, 
And the cup of thanksgiving with penitent tears. 


I would not live alway ; no—welcome the tomb; 
Since Jesus hath lain there, I dread net its gloom; 
There, sweet be my rest, till he bid me arise, 

To hail him in triumph descending the skies. 
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Who, who would live see away from his God; 
Away from yon heaven, that blissful above; 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o’er the bright plains, 
And the noontide of glory eternally reigns: 


Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet, 
Their Saviour and brethren transported to greet 
While the anthems of rapture unceasingly roll, 
And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the soul! 
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RED AND BLACK MANAKIN 


“SHATOM FTO MOVLILY 


RED AND BLACK 


Narurauists inform us that the family 
of Manakins, (Pipra Aureola) vary in color, 
being sometimes seen, with the head and 
breast of a rich scarlet, and at other times 
of a gold yellow; and that they are small 
and handsome, the largest not being equal in 
size to. a sparrow, and others smaller than a 
wren. The particular species as represented 
in our engraving is of the natural size. 
They inhabit the immense forests of the 
warmer parts of America, and never emerge 
from their recésses to visit the cleared 
grounds, or the vicinity of the plantations, 
They feed upon small wild fruits and insects, 


, 


a 


MANAKIN. 


and are generally to be found in small bodies 
of from eight to ten, and sometimes ‘mingled 
with other birds, such as the Cayenne Warb- 
lers, &c, It is commonly in the morning 
that they are found thus assembled, and then 
seem to be joyous and warble their delicate 
little notes; the freshness of the air seems to 
inspire the song, for they are silent during 
the burning heat of the day, and disperse 
and retire to the shades of the thickest parts 
of the forest. 

The name (Manakin) was bestowed on 
these birds by the Dutch settlers of Surinam, 
in South America. 


ATTACK-OF 


Tue accompanying Engraving, though not 
exactly representing the circumstances as re- 
lated in the story of the “ Disponent,” pos- 
sesses much interest when examined in con- 
nection with a thrilling incident in the life 
of poor Mart, at pages 110 and 111. 


Trave ters in Russia, Lavonia, and 
other countries, are frequently beset by 
wolves, and various expedients are resorted 
to under such circumstances to save them- 
selves from destruction. The animals are 
cowardly when alone, but when they attack 
in a body they are desperate. Their first 
object generally seems to be the horses, 
which become exceedingly frightened, as they 
are naturally very timid. When too hard 
pressed, the occupants of the slay, sledge, or 
whatever else they may be travelling in, 
throw out whatever they may have suitable, 
such as dogs, pigs, or provisions of any kind. 
Even if they be articles that the wolf will 
not eat, he stops to examine them, and thus 


loses ground. 


& 


‘ The following is an instance of remarka- 
ble presence of mind and preservation of life 
Ap. °47. 


WOLVES. 


of a boy seven years old, as related by him- 
self, and copied from the Sunday School Ad- 
vocate :— 

“The wonderful escape from the devour- 
ing jaws of a hangry wolf, which I am now 
about to relate, took place with myself when 
a little boy, in the wilderness of Canada, 
Wolves are of the size of the largest dog, 
and are often very numerous and dangerous 
in new countries. They live principally on ' 
the blood and flesh of other wild beasts, such 
as deer, hares, and rabbits; and, whenever 
they can rob birds of their eggs and of their 
young, they eat them. And in new settle- 
ments the inhabitants are obliged to watch, 
or keep their sheep near their houses in the 
day time, and to shut them up at night in 
very high fenced yards, or they are sure to be 
killed and eaten up by the starving wolves. 
They often catch the poultry and the calves, 
and even the young cattle, if they are not 
protected by a very high fence, or a secure 
place very near the house. Children are 


’ often carried off by them and devoured, and 


grown people are sometimes torn in pieces 
by these hungry wild beasts. They some- 
times go about the woods and fields by night 
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in droves, setting up the most dismal and 
frightful crying and howling. 

“ About forty years ago, when I was a little 
boy, my father lived in the province of Can- 
ada, when the country was new, and the 
wolves were very numerous, My father 
had bought a new farm, cleared up some of 
the land, and planted some corn on the new 
ground which had just been cleared, some 
distance from the house. Inside of the field 
a large quantity of rails had been split, 
which my father wanted drawn to another 
place, a distance of more than a quarter 
of a mile. It was in the middle of the 
summer, the cattle were running in the 
woods, and the man who was drawing the 
rails with the oxen and sled over the leaves 
through the woods, got me to watch the gap 
of the fence, to keep the cattle out of the 
growing corn. While the man was gone 
with the load of rails, I sat down by the side 
of a large stump on the side of the fence 
toward the woods. It had got to be about 
the middle of the afternoon, and the sun 
shone warmly and beautifully into the side 
of the woods where I was sitting, partly in 
the shade. I had nearly fallen asleep, when 
I thought I heard something walking near 
me in the leaves; its walk was not that of 
cattle, breaking the brush under their hoofs, 
but it was a soft, cautious, creeping step. 
I immediately thought of some wild beast, 
and sprung upon my feet; on turning my- 
self round, to see what I could discover, I 
perceived, a little more than a rod from me, 
a very large wolf close beside the log which 
had been felled from the very stump where 
I was standing. The wolf was looking di- 
rectly at me, and had evidently been watch- 
ing me, and endeavoring to spring upon me 
before I could discover him; but the sly 
fellow had not quite-succeeded. I was near- 
ly half a mile from home, and most of the 
way was through the woods, and the man 
drawing the rails was nearly as far off; J 
knew that an attempt to run would only be 
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an evidence of cowardice to the sagacious 
prowler, and could not enable me to escape 
the murderous cruelty of the famishing wolf ; 
but I found deliverance and safety in the fol- 
lowing extraordinary manner:—A few days 
before, my father had brought home for the 
children two or three small primers, one 
of which he gave to me. It contained an 
account of a Hottentot and lion, in which the 
Hottentot was pursued by the lion until it 
was nearly dark, and the lion was nearly 
upon him. The man perceived that his 
escape by running was impossible, so he 
turned and faced the lion, until the beast 
turned and ran back. Remembering this, [ 
thought that if I looked the wolf steadily in 
the eye, I should be safe. I stood, and 
placed my hands upon the stump that was 
before me, and fixed a steady piercing gaze 
upon the fierce, flashing eyes of my antago- 
nist; and there we stood. ‘The wolf, how- 
ever, soon sprung upon the log, with his head 
toward me, advancing several slow steps ; but 
I fully believed that if I did not turn my eye 
from his I would be safe; yet the struggle 
was anawful one. For half anhour we stood 
face to face, and eye to eye, with only about 
sia feet to separate us. The bright sun 
shone in upon us swith its:dazzling light on 
the one side, and the dark, dense, deep wil- 
derness upon the other side. I saw no living 
object but my deadly foe, and heard no sound 
but the faint and distant reverberations of the 
oxman’s careless voice. I distinctly heard 
the driver’s voice in turning round his oxen, 
after unloading his rails; and although | had 
faith, and hoped for the man with his moping 
oxen to arrive; but, O! how long! Sus- 
pense was agony! I waited for deliverance, 
and it finally came. 

“The place where this scene occurred, as 
has been before stated, was in Canada, what 
was then the wilderness of the township of 
Hamilton, and where the large and flourish- 
ing town of Cobourg now stands, with a 
population of several thousand.” 


enn 


Sorrows.—It is beautifully said, that life 
has no abiding sorrows, for they are as clouds; 
the quicker they ascend the heavens, the 


quicker they pass away; and those which 
stand still the ether drinks in, and they grow 
smaller and smaller until they disappear. 
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Sater , 


BY W. PINCKNEY EWING. 


PART I. 
Deep lay the snow on York’s drear plains, 
And deeper far upon her hills, 
Each stream was bound in icy chains— 
Creeks, rivers, rivulets, and rills, 
Sent forth no longer gladsome sound, 
As they rushed murmuring on their way ; 
But each in winter’s fetters bound, 
Longed for the smiling sun of May! 


With solemn tread March onward steals, 
And as her rude winds cease a space, 
Old sol. beams forth his lovely face 

Upon the dreary plains-and fields. 

But nature dons her sombre shrouds, 

And veils him soon with-gloomy clouds; 

The thunders peal on peal afar, 

Like clang on clang of bloody war, 

When brazen-throated cannons roar 

And fill the land with crimson gore; 

The lightning’s flash quick follows flash, 

And then succeeds one fearful crash, 

And then the rain in gusts is driven, 

Like army when by army riven, 

Still rush to the ensanguined strife, 

Regarding neither limb nor life! 

The clouds have fled—the rain is o’er— 

The sun shines brighter than before, 

And as his gorgeous beams fall bright 

Upon York’s snow-clad hills of white, 

The deep snow melts and swiftly fills 

The ice-bound rivulets, and rills; 

Which, rushing onward, snap their chains, 

And spread o’er all the fertile plains, 

And, swelling as they onward run, 

At length all mingle into one! 

That one, the Susquehanna, deep, 

Roused by the waters from its sleep, 

And gaining strength from rill and creek, 

Rolls wildly to the Chesapeake. 


Tall, craggy banks on either side 
Uprear their rocky steeps in pride 
But still the noble river roars 

And raves along her rugged shores; 


Till, swollen by waters to a sea, 
She rushes on o’er hill and lea. 
Rocks tumble from their lofty height, 
And onward roll before her might, 
Into the dark and sullen wave 
Where the continuous breakers.raye ; 
And dash the foaming spray on high 
In misty wreaths toward the sky ; 
But swift and swifter still she flows, 
And wide and wider still she grows; 
While far away in the teeming west 
Is setting the golden sun, 
As calm as ploughboy sinks to rest, 
When his daily toil is done. 
PART IL. 
The god of day uprolls to view, 
And, with his evanescent beam, 
Gilds Cromwell’s mount with varying hue, 
As Fancy paints a fairy queen 
Drest in her glittering robes of light, 
Preparing for a festal night ; 
And leaping on from crag and tree, 
As elfins flit in wanton glee— 
Soon lights the dreary vale below, 
Where Susquehanna’s waters flow, 
(Still strengthened by the melting snow,) 
In mountain billows o’er the strand, 
Deluging all the fertile land, 
And sweeping tree, and fence, and rock, 
Before its irresistless shock. 


McDowell’s Isle has found a grave 

Beneath the dark and turbid wave, 

Which rolls in fury o’er the place, 

And leaves not the remotest trace 

Where stood so late that verdant isle, 
Which, moisten’d by a summer’s rain, 

Beneath a summer’s sun would smile 
With waving fields of russet grain! 


Yes—still remains upon that isle 
One trace. One cot uprears its head, 


‘Like a tall monumental pile 


Records where sleep the mighty dead. 
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The breakers round it madly leap, 

The cotter wakes !—starts from his sleep! 
And gazes on the sun-lit main, 

While terror rushes through his brain. 
Huge cakes of ice go rushing by, 

And logs and bridges rapidly 

Sweep past his frail and humble cot, 
And warn him of his fearful lot. 

All hope is fled! he cannot fly— 

He sees his wife before him lie; 
‘While in her arms his child is prest, 
Its head reclining on her breast. 

Oh God! their’s is a fearful fate! 

He weeps!—They start—they wake— 
Their screams of horror rend his soul, 
And o’er the stormy waters roll, 

And fall upon the startled ear 

Of those who idly gaze with fear. 


What! none so bold as risk his life 
To save the cotter, child and wife? 
What! no aid by pitying Heaven 


To that distressed family given? 

Ah, yes! from yonder azure sky 

A guardian angel’s hovering nigh! 

A gallant boat has left the,strand 

By three stout-hearted oarsmen mann’d; 
Though ice, trees, logs, around them rave, 
They dip into the stormy wave, 

And boldly risk their lives to save 

That family from a watery grave. 

The boat is like a feather tost— 

She plunges deep—alas, she’s lost 

Oh, no! again she rises high 

On mountain billows tow’rd the sky ; 
The Falls, the fearful Falls, are past, 
The cot is safely reached at last! 


Again they bend the lab’ring oar, 

And safely gain the destined shore; 
Then gaze upon the distant cot, 

And think how soon their dreadful lot 
Had been beneath the treacherous deep, 
To rest in long and dreamless deep! 


FROM HEADLEY’S ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. [1787.] 


FROM AN ELEGY ON HIS WIFE. 


BY BISHOP HENRY KING. 


Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted ! 

My last good night, thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake ; 

Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Marry my body to that dust 

It so much loves, and fill the room 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb: 
Stay for me there; I will not faile 

To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 

And think not much of my delay ; 

T am already on the way, 

And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed ; 
Each minute is a short degree, 

And every houre a step towards thee; 
At night when I betake to rest, 

Next morn I rise neerer my west 

Of life, almost by eight houres saile 
Than when sleep breathed his drowsie gale. 


Thus from the Sun my vessel steares, 
And my dayes compass downward bears, 


Nor labor I to stemme the tide 
Through which to thee I swiftly glide. 


nis true, with shame and grief I yield, 
Thou like the van first took’st the field, 
And gotten hast the victory 
In thus adventuring to dy 
Before me, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 
But hark ! my pulse like a soft drum* 
Beats my opproach—tells thee I come, 
And slow howe’er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee. 
The thought of this bids me go on, 
And wait my dissolution 
With hope and comfort, dear, (forgive 
The crime.) _ I am content to live 
Divided, with but half a heart 
Till we shall meet and never part. 


Se 


-‘ Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts though stout and brave, 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave.’ 
Longfellow’s ‘« Psalm of Life.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
Continued from page 84. 

THE question was now, how they were 
possibly to get through the many months 
that must still elapse before Nature would 
supply the help that man denied. The case 
looked desperate enough. But, as old Liso 
said, it was easy to praise God when the 
granary was full; though even then they 
too often forgot to do so. When it was 
empty was the time to trust Him. Not but 
what she lamented the anxiety and labor 
that now devolved on her beloved grandson, 
and wished he could be relieved of two 
members of his family—herself and old 
Pois—who were each of them, she said, of 
no use except to love him. But Mart 
chided her affectionately, and told her that 
love was more useful than anything else in 
the world; and we think so too. 

The family were net’ yet devoid of re- 
sources. ‘There were storesof various kinds 
in the house and farm, which could be con- 
verted by a circuitous process into corn, and 
there were even a few rubles which Mart 
had husbanded up beside; but the end of all 
these was easy to foresee, and then how 
was more to be obtained! Mart had seen 
many a neighbor go down gradually in the 
world, never to lift up his head again, by the 
same process which was now hanging over 
him, and thoughts of despondency would 
eecasionally arise; but he braced up his 
heart manfully, felt that now was the time 
to fight and not give way, and determined 
that, let ruin knock ever so loudly at his 
gate, no act of his should let it in, 

The fruits, too, of many a thrifty habit 
now appeared. Many an armful of fodder 
had Mart brought in, collected at times 
when nobody else worked, and from waste 
places which all neglected ; and for the sup- 
port of his cattle there was no immediate 
fear. Mart held fast to the old Lettish 
_proverb which says, “‘ The cow gives milk 
by the mouth, and the hen lays eggs by the 
bill 7’ and his well-fed animals verified it. 
In short, wherever he looked on his own do- 
main, he found the result of always doing 
things well at the time, and this cheered 
him to do more. 

Mart went to the pastor after service next 
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Sunday, and told him the treatment he had 
received. But he did not attempt to seek 
for justice, nor did the pastor offer to obtain 
it; for both knew that where an unjust 
Magistrate and a cruel Disponent coalesce 
against the peasants, their power of injury 
far outdoes his power of protection, and 
only increases with the least show of it. 

The good old rian was serious and low. 
The sight of his congregation told many a 
tale of woe. He had seen sullen men, and 
suffering women, and sharp-boned children 
among them, and felt that his interest in 
their spiritual welfare would have come 
home to their hearts with more effect if 
seconded with the relief of their bodily wants. 
Not that this occurred to hishearers.. They 
were fallen to the worst symptom that can 
appear in a nation or in a community; their 
only thought was how little they could live 
upon, and how long they could hold out. 
Relief from others seemed as visionary as 
help from themselves, and they listened with 
meek hearts to the address which exhorted 
them to patience and trust. 

Not but what the pastor had done, and 
still did, his utmost to relieve them. He 
had drained his granary soon after harvest 
by supplying seed-corn to many a peasant 
too degraded and reduced to care for the con- 
sequences of leaving his ground unsown; a: 
small quantity was also distributed every 
week among the families most in need. 
Still it was nothing when subdivided among 
the numbers requiring it; and, in truth, to 
have provided’ them with one week’s suf- 
ficient maintenance would have been utterly 
beyond the good man’s power. 

He gave Mart, however, a job for the 
next week, at so much per day. “It is a 
pity such hands as yours should be idle, 


- Mart; and you may be sure of your money, 


although so little of it.” 

Mart thanked him with a happy face once 
more; and, leaving the pastorage, joined 
the congregation in the walk home to the 
village. 

It was seldom he came in for any of the 
news and gossip of the little community, 
and it would have been better for his peace 
if he had not now; for there was but one 
prevailing theme. Not the scarcity and un- 
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healthiness of the season, for that was 
looked upon as too much God’s doing to be 
murmured at, but the many and increasing 
cruelties of the base-born tyrant over them, 
There were stories which made Mart’s very 
heart sick. Of boys who had been over- 
worked, of girls who had been defrauded of 
their little earnings—of both who had been 
dreadfully beaten and misused. ‘Then there 
were men lying at home ill with the effects 
of corporal punishment; some for having 
neglected work or pilfered trifles; but most 
for having merely turned like the worm when 
they were trodden upon. 

Mart was wretched. Every word seemed 
to pluck at those bitter bad feelings which 
he hated more even than the wickedness 
which roused them. He left the groups, 
and dropped back to Juhann, who was walk- 
ing behind, his eyes, as usual, on the ground, 
and his puny little boy toiling along by his 
side. But this was not the way to change 
the current of Mart’s thoughts. He knew, 
and so did everybody else, that Juhann’s 
weakly looks and habitual depression were 
the result of one of those acts of intolerable 
tyranny of which so many had just been re- 
lated. He had been beaten under semblance 
of the law, but in reality to gratify the 
malice of a master who always found law in 
Russia for all his cruelty ; and he had never 
held up his head after it. The man’s spirit 
was broken! 

Mart, as we have seen, could do more 
with him than anybody else, and generally 
managed to brighten up the moody though 
gentle face of his friend. But this time his 
heart failed him. In his good-humored way 
he took hold of the child’s other hand, and 
walked on for a minute or two in silence. 
Then suddenly he stopped, for he was 
towing away both father and child at an un- 
conscionable rate; and it struck him all at 
once that the little feet lingered. 

“ Are you tired, my little fellow?” 

“ Yes, very,’—said the poor child. In a 
moment he was seated aloft on a firm arm, 
the little pale face close to Mart’s still ruddy 
cheek. 

“ How light he is,” said Mart inadvert- 
ently, as he pressed the squalid tiny form to 
him. A pang shot over the father’s face. 
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“Yes,” said he, “he is skin and bones 
like all of us; chopped straw does not make 
man’s flesh. The church-cart will have 
many a journey, but all light ones this year.” 

Mart pretended to laugh off this speech. 
“But your little boy has been very ill; no 
wonder he is so thin, It is well he got 
through that fever atall.” 

*¢ Better still ifhe had not, perhaps; but 
death does not take the offered child: but 
he’ll go this winter, and the other too.” 

“Jt is wrong to say that,” said Mart; and 
they walked on in silence till they reachéd 
Juhann’s dwelling. It was not often that 
Mart had time to see into one of his neigh- 
bor’s interiors; and none could offer a 
stronger contrast to his own than this. Ju- 
hann’s farm was one of the most miserable 
in the miserable village. The little barn 
and cowshed were quite unroofed, to feed 
those whom it no longer protected from the 
cold, and the house itself was not in much 
better condition. The roof had sunk; the 
posts had given way; and the doorway, 
wider and lower even than usual, seemed an 
entrance far more fitted for animals than for 
men, and was in truth quite as much used a 
such by the one as the other. ; 

Mart bowed his lofty head, and went in. 
The first moving objects that became visi- 
ble through the smoky atmosphere, were 
three gaunt, high-backed pigs—one of which 
was busy with its snout grubbing in a low 
crib filled with filthy straw, which apparent- 
ly constituted the only family bed, Farther 
on was the mother on the floor. As the men 
entered, she got up from the kind of lair 
she had occupied, and in doing so, let a little 
thing of two years old drop from her. It 
stood for a moment tottermg, then tumbled 
and roared. The father advanced, took it up 
tenderly, and hushed it: it was evident the 
children loved him, and he them, in spite of 
what he had said. But oh! what a home 
this was for a man to come to! 

No Livonian will let a friend enter his 
door without setting something before him 
to eat, and bread was put upon the board. 
Such bread Mart had seldom seen: chaff 
was the principal ingredient, corn the least. 
The loaf was as light in proportion as the 
poor children it failed to nourish. And as 
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Mart looked at the thin limbs and large 
bodies of the innocent little beings, he saw 
at once the result of a long continuation of 
such diet. 

Juhann did not press his friend to do more 
than break the bread—a process too easily 
accomplished ; for it failed in all the pro- 
perties of adhesion: but he gave a piece*to 
the children, who swallowed it as quickly 
as it passed their lips, as if mastication were 
thrown away upon such materials. 

“Js there nothing to drink?’ inquired 
Juhann of his wife. “Where is the milk?” 

“The cow is dry, and the calf is dead; 
but there is water,” said the woman. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Juhann, “ water enough.” 
And, stealing a bitter smile at Mart, he 
added, ‘ Water enough in the oven:” this 
being a Lettish phrase expressive of extreme 
dearth. f 

Wretched thoughts atcompanied Mart in 
his lonely walk home, and some self-upbraid- 
ings too; for, compared with this household, 
and too many he knew were like it, his was 
rioting in abundance. A good sound rye 
loaf, big as a log of wood, and something 
like it in appearance, with a little butt of 
milk, found their way to Juhann’s door 
before many hours had elapsed. . Mart took 
to water from that evening. 

But one bitter thought there was which 
would not be’ so easily banished. It had 
long glimmered dimly in his breast: and 
now that walk home from church fanned it 
up into feverish strenoth, making him start 
with terror from his sleep at night, and 
bringing a deep flush across his face by day. 
It was the thought lest that which had 
broken his poor friend’s spirit and health 
should ever come home to him. The mere 
possibility seemed too great a degradation, 
and, situated as he was, the probability was 
too obvious. Anything else in the shape of 
personal endurance that his mind could 
conjure up he felt could be borne. He 
could bear being starved by inches, or 
worked to.the bone; he could stand foul 
language, and submit to wringing injustice. 
But to receive from the hands of another 
such ignominy as the most brutal master 
scarcely bestows on his,most wretched beast ; 
to deny that he had been bom a man; to 
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forget that he was to die one; and to stand 
an animal in all save its dumbness, and be 
beaten ! this he felt was beyond his powers 
of endurance; and, if inflicted, would leave 
him either a villain or an idiot. Fervently 
did he vow to himself to guard every word 
and deed rather tham give his enemy the 
slightest opportunity for that, which every 
other indignity, if necessary, should be en- 
dured to avoid. And deliberately also had 
that enemy vowed to himself to wait his 
time, and watch his opportunity, but that 
with nothing less should his vengeance be 
satisfied. 

Meanwhile the job at the pastor’s was 
completed, and Mart was left to his own de- 
vices for obtaining corn. These were not 
few, and but too much time to put them 
into execution.~ The day was spent in 
tracking and snaring game—the game-laws 
being a source of oppression which the 
Russian government still holds in reserve. 
A space was hewn clear by his strong arm 
in the deep frozen stream before their door, 
and kept so, where many a primitive mode 
of attracting and catching the cold fish be- 
neath was adopted—once even a seal was 
caught—and when a little sledge-load of this 
kind had been collected—for it matters not 
how long the frozen booty is kept—a journey 
was undertaken to distant estates where resi- 
dent families gave promise of a sale. The 
reward of such journeys was very inade- 
quate to the time and labor, for sometimes 
man and horse toiled fifty or sixty versts,* 
out and home, for a small sum, which the 
poverty of one buyer, or the hackling mean- 
ness of another, cut down to the lowest, 
without regard either to the labor that had 
earned or the want that needed it. 

It may be asked here, and naturally, why, 
with all these materials for food around 
them, the starving population did not avail 
themselves of them in their natural state? 
why they did not themselves consume the 
game in their woods and the fish in their 
rivers? But this is only one of the many 
instances of the want of simple sense which 
exists in a half-civilized land. They look 
upon bread as the great necessary for man’s 


* A verst is abcut three fourths of an English mile, 
or precisely five furlongs and sixty seven yards. 
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sustenance, and to whatever expedients they 
may résort to eke out a scanty or a bad 
supply, they would starve rather than at- 
tempt to substitute anything else in its 
place. 

Nor were Mart’s expeditions without ex- 
cessive hardship, and even danger. His 
fine person was well defended with all that 
the care and industry of his young and his 
old wife, as he called them, could supply. 
‘The thick woollen stockings, the coarse 
fingerless gloves, were always mended or 
renewed—the brown woollen coat had never 
a button missing—the cover-all sheep-skin 
never a hole unstopped—and as Anno helped 
to equip her kind and manly helpmate for 
these expeditions, and he first bent down his 
tall head, while she pulled out the curls 
which her wrappers had confined, and then 
raised it again with one of his beaming 
smiles, Anno thought in her innocence that 


not even the emperor himself could carry a . 


sweeter face upon hisshoulders! Certainly, 
since ignorance was bliss, it had been espe- 
cially folly in this case to be wise; for 
poetical delusions are too few among this 
suffering race for any of them to be wantonly 
destroyed, and an abstract faith in the per- 
fection of his present majesty is certainly 
one of the most poetical. Personal beauty 
she might have found on the imperial coun- 
tenance more than she could appreciate, but 
as for the heart that shines through, God 
help poor Anno, and all his subjects. 

To return, however, to a better man. 
The second month in the year was now ad- 
vanced—snow lay in unusual quantities, and 
an intense frost had set in. The country 
was open to whoever liked to take the 
shortest way across it, and Mart and his 
faithful little horse toiled over many a swamp 
which in summer never felt the foot of man, 
and rarely ever in winter. Pois he always 
left at home, where he was more wanted 
than trotting by his master’s side. Some- 
times Mart’s sledge was the first to force a 
toilsome track where none had passed be- 
fore ; often the first to resume one which the 
last.few days of snow had covered over. 

This was all very well in fine, still 
weather, though even then the exposure 
was cruelly severe; but in journeys of this 
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length, he who started in sunshine might 
return in snow-drift, when the signs on 
earth and sky were both hidden to the trav- 
eller, and man and horse, after floundering 
bewildered along, might either find them- 
selves thrown out of all knowledge of the 
road, or returned to the same spot they had 
left hours before. Many, in like case, have 
stopped never to go on again, and Mart 
needed all his energy to resist the benumbing 
effects from without and within. For the 
spare diet to which he had been reduced for 
many weeks told especially at a time when 
he needed the best; and the bitter blast 
chilled his warm, young blood as it had 
never done before. There, in a desolate, 
pitiless wild, with a black, porous, blotting- 
paper looking sky above him, and the thick, 
falling snow fast obliterating every means 
of guidance that still remained around, the 
weary man often halted with a failing heart, 
and, unseen but by One, looked to but One 
for succor. Then the arm was passed fond- 
ly over his horse’s neck—the willing creature 
started again with fresh courage—for the 
Livonian peasant horse, like his master, only 
requires good usage to make him the most 
valuable servant, and often his instinct alone 
took them right home. 

From the two women, who waited anx- 
iously for the benighted traveller, Mart kept 
many an adventure of this kind, or made 
light of it; but the weariness of his frame, 
equally as the hours of intense dead slumber 
which renovated it, told what he concealed. 
Mart’s home was worth returning to: there 
was not only comfort and union, but there 
was the crown of them both-—refinement. 
If Anno had ever known the grossnesses of 
life incidental to misery and hardship, the 
atmosphere of care and protection in which 
she had lived since her marriage had com- 
pletely removed them from her mind; she 
had cast them off asa sound limb does un- 
sound flesh. While old Liso took higher 
ground: misery, and the coarsest misery, 
too, she had known plenty of, but her mind 
was raised above it. 

Nothing gives so high a tone to a family 
circle in any rank of life as the influence of 
an aged woman who possesses the double 
wisdom both gto edify and to attract. We 
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say an aged woman, because there is some- 
thing in old age itself which partakes more 
of the feminine than of the masculine charac- 
_ ter; not only on account of its weakness, 
but in the strength which, as with the fe- 
male sex, at every age, they have through 
that very weakness. Also, there is something 
in the wisdom of a really experienced female 
mind which seems to us more applicable to 
the general needs of human nature than in 
that of man; partly perhaps from being 
drawn from sources which, occupying an 
apparently subordinate position in the affairs 
of this life, vary less with their changes, but 
chiefly in being more really and closely con- 
nected with the vital principles of the Chris- 
tian religion. ze 

There was much in old Liso’s character 
and manner which might be compared to 
those admirable aged women of God. not un- 
frequently found in the Séotch Presbyterian 
Church. Like them she had all that intelli- 
gence and refined mode of expression in the 
midst of poverty and hardship, which, how- 
ever wonderful it may seem, is easily to be 
accounted for ; for who can retain common- 
place ideas or vulgar speech who know the 
Bible by heart, as Liso did, and as those to 
whom we have compared her generally do? 

Besides all this, the good old grandmother 
had a sweet countenance, which goes for 
much in a person’s merit and attractiveness 
—and rightly—since whatever may be said 
of the gift of beauty, every one makes the 
best part of their own face. 

To both wife and grandmother, in spite 
of Mart’s prudence and discretion, these 
journeys became a source of anxiety. Anno 
suggested the plan of greater economy of 
the stock in hand, rather than of further such 
laborious efforts to replenish it. Her father, 
she said, always mixed the corn with straw, 
even in the best years; and in bad ones, for 
aught she knew, it was made of nothing else. 
And Mart answered, that certainly she had 
thriven wonderfully well on such diet, but 
that still he could not afford to rob his cattle 
to feed her. 

“ No, Anno,” he said, “I may have hard 
nights and days too, sometimes, out in this 
weather, but I should have harder still to sit 
at home and see you eat bad bread, and know 
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that others had none at all.” And this si- 
lenced Anno, 

Liso had other anxieties; she felt that 
this mode of existence was worse even for 
mind than for body. She knew that there 
were charms for the young in a free, uncon- 
trolled life, however hard; that there were 
snares for the generous and credulous in the 
strange and wild company he necessarily fell 
in with, and that there was sore temptation 
for the cold and weary in many an isolated 
Krug, or public house ; which, in Livonia, 
bear no better character with sober old 
grandmothers than they do anywhere else. 
But Liso stuck fast to the old Lettish motto, 
anda beautiful one it is—* Work and pray.” 
The first, her growing infirmities considera- 
bly hindered in her own estimation ; but the 
second, in her own language, thanks be to 
God, she neither wanted eyes, nor cars, nor 
hands, nor feet for. ‘* Better,” she said, with 
another proverb, with “a prayer behind the 
door than a scolding before the stove ;” and 
some parents would not be the worse of 
thinking so too. 


CHAPTER VIII. te 


As we have said before, Mart kept most 
of his lost ways and overturns in drifts and 
such incidents from the two women; but 
one incident he could not conceal. The 
scarcity and hardness of the season affected 
the inhabitants of the forest as well as those 
of the villages, and the wolves came out 
from their fastnesses, with a boldness they 
do not often show. Many a single one and 
even couples together had skulked across 
Mart’s path with an evil look, but quickened 
their retreat at that shrill shout, at the top 
of his voice, which he had practised since a 
child. 

One evening his way home lay through a 
desolate morassy wood, which stretched for 
ten versts on one side of his little farm, and 
where the track, deep between accumula- 
tions of high snow, gave only just sufficient 
width for the little horse and sledge. Mart’s 
eyes were closed and his senses heavy with 
weariness ; nevertheless, he soon began to be 
aware that the animal was quickening its 
pace unwontedly ; again it jerked forward-— 
cuicker still—and a low neighing sound of 
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terror effectually roused the drowsy man. 
He looked in front; all was as usual—a 
wild scanty forest, standing knee-deep in a 
bed of snow—the narrow trough of a track 
winding through it—here and there pyra- 
mids of snow which showed the huge ant- 
hills of the country—the heavens bright— 
the earth white—not a living object but the 
horse before. He looked behind—the scene 
was just the same—white snow, and leafless 
trees, and a winding track; but close to the 
sledge were three dark gaunt animals, heav- 
ily galloping, and another was fast gaining 
behind. The jaws of the foremost, with the 
lowness of the sledge, were within reach 
of Mart’s shoulder. He cared not for that 
—he knew that it was his horse they wanted 
jirst; and saw in an instant that all de- 
pended on the animal’s courage more than 
on his own. If the frightened creature 
could have the nerve to keep steady in the 
track, the chances were much in its favor, 
for the moment the wolves turned off in 
order to pass and get ahead of it, the depth 
of the snow diminished their speed; but 
should the horse, in its terror, plunge aside 
and flounder in the snow, Mart knew that 
it would be lost. He leaned forward, called 
the animal cheerfully by its name, and laid 
his hand on its back as he was often wont to 
do, in times of fatigue or difficulty—the poor 
beast knew the kind voice and hand—raised 
its ears, which were laid flat back with 
terror, and fell into an evener pace. 

Mart shouted violently—but the wolves 
were either too kean or too many—it made 
no impression. It was an awful time both 
for master and horse. Mart kept his hand 
on the animal, while his eye watched the 
ferocious brutes, who were often within 
arm’s length. He had a hbatchet, which he 
always carried on these occasions, to chop 
the frozen fish; he felt for it and grasped 
it in his hand, but forbore to use it, for the 
closer the wolves kept at the back of the 
sledge, the less were they seen by the horse. 
Every minute, however, one or more of them 
broke out of the track in the attempt to pass; 
and although they instantly lost footing in 
the snow, yet the unblinkered eyes of the 
little animal had caught sight of the dreaded 
foe, anda plunge forward made Mart turn 
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his eye with anxiety to see that it kept 
straight in the narrow track. 

One of the wolves was more than usually 
huge and long-limbed, and more than once 
it had contrived, in spite of the deep snow, 
to advance nearer abreast of the sledge 
than any of its companions. Upon this 
grim creature Mart more especially kept 
watch, and caught the green light which 
played from its eyeballs. It turned off again 
—the snow laid evener for a space—the 
wolf kept its footing—it gained—for their 
pace is enormous—the little horse’s eye 
glared round at it. Mart withdrew his 
hand, wet with the animal’s perspiration ; 
the wolf was just beyond arm’s reach, but 
he kept his hatchet in readiness. The horse 
was now in a desperate gallop, and the wolf 
just abreast—it suddenly turned towards it 
—now was Mart’s time. He dealt a tre- 
mendous blow—the wolf avoided it, but 
stumbled in the snow, and in a moment was 
yards behind. 

The distance from home was now quickly 
shortening beneath the horse’s hoofs, which 
continued to carry the sledge at full gallop, 
till the fear of an overturn became a source 
of fresh anxiety. Mart was quite aware by 
this time that these were no common lazy 
wolves he had to deal with, but sharp-set 
determined brutes, to whom man or beast 
would be alike welcome. These were not. 
the animals to be deterred by the signs ot 
man’s dwelling, as is usually the case, and 
there was an ugly verst of wide open space 
between the outskirts of the forest and his 
house, which he looked to with real appre- 
hension. 

They were now at the very edge of the 
wood—the road became opener—the wolves 
gained on each side—the horse bounded 
furiously forward, caught the sledge against 
the stump of a tree—it overturned—was 
swept away at a tremendous pace, and Mart 
was left alone in the snow. In a momenta 
heavy claw had slit the throat and down the 
front of his sheepskin—it was well Anno’s 
wrappers lay so thick beneath. He threw 
off the brute and rose—his hatchet had been 
jerked out of his hand in the fall—he cast 
a desperate glance around, but saw it not. 
The horse was now almost out of sight; two 
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of the wolves were close to the defenceless 
man, and the two others, deserting the ani- 
mal, were bounding back to him. Mart 
faced the foremost ; he could do no more, and 
in an instant was surrounded. 

Here we must leave him, however cruel 
it may seem. Meanwhile the two women 
were as usual expecting him anxiously at 
home—for Mart was late. Anno was sitting 

» beneath the pine-wood candle at the spinning- 
wheel. Liso had risen from hers and gone 
into the smaller chamber, especially devoted 
to her. . Old Pois was lying before the stove 
fast asleep. Of a sudden the dog pricked 
up his ears, listened, rose—ran to the door 
and whined—then returning to Anno, wagged 
his tail, ran back and whining again, scratched 
at the door. Pois usually gave signal of 
Mart’s approach, though not in so urgent a 
way, and Anno opened the door expecting 
to see her husband. The’ dog dashed furi- 
ously out, but no signs of Mart appeared. 
The young wife went out into the piercing 
air—saw and heard nothing, and was slowly 
turning in, when a sound caught her ear— 
it was the sound of hoofs striking full and 
sharp upon the frozen ground. So had Mart 
never approached before. But there was no 
time for wonder, for the next moment the 
horse galloped up to the door and stopped. 
Anno saw instantly that something had 
happened—the animal was dripping with 
foam and trembling all over—the sledge was 
reversed, and, above all, Mart was not there. 

Anno was but the girl still; she called 
quick to her grandmother—the old woman 
did not answer—she flew into the inner 
room; Liso was standing motionless with 
her face turned from the door. There was 
no light, save from the little snowed-up 
window; but Anno saw enough to know 
that she stood in prayer. “Oh! God!” 
said the poor girl to herself, “hear her!” 
and leaving her undisturbed, she ran again 
out of the house, gave one look at the tremb- 
ling horse, and then, all trembling herself, 
began to retrace the jagged track in which 
it had come. 

We must now return to Mart, whom we 
have left ina frightful position. He knew 
what it was to put forth his strength in 
games and wrestling-matches, and it was 
such as, shoulder to shoulder and muscle to 
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muscle, few could withstand. But it was 
as nothing now against the heavy weight— 
the vice-like teeth—the rending grasp that 
held him down on every side. For a few 
seconds the desperaté violence of a man to 
whom life is sweet, and such a death most 
horrible, shook off the pitiless assailants; 
but his own blood had dyed the snow, and the 
sight of it seemed to turn ferocity into fury. 
The blood-hounds closed again upon him— 
they pulled him down! 

People say there is no time to think in 
sudden danger :—they have never known 
one. There are more thoughts struck from 
the mind in one moment’s collision with 
sudden and desperate peril than in days of 
fearless security. The sweets of this earth 
-—the home that lay so near—the mystery 
of Heaven, swept over poor Mart’s mind; 
nay, even particulars found time to intrude. 
He thought how Anno and Liso would watch 
through the night—how his mangled re- 
mains would tell all in the morning—Anno’s 
despair—the village lament: he thought of 
all this, and more, and knew himself in the 
jaws of hungry wolves! Then those foul 
lurid eyes glared over him; the tightening 
of the throat followed, and thinking was over. 
Still he struggled to release his arms-—the 
grasp on the throat was suffocating him— 
his senses reeled—when, on a sudden—dash 
came another animal hard-breathing along ; 
threw itself into the midst with one sharp 
howl, and fastened upon the’ chief assailant. 
The wolves relaxed their fury for an instant ; 
Mart reeled giddily to his feet, and recog- 


nized his brave dog. for a second he stood | 


stunned and bewildered; when he saw one 
wolf retreating, and all three attacking the 
dauntless Pois. He turned to help him, and 
a bright object caught his eye; it was his 
hatchet lying on the snow within arm’s 
length of his last struggle. Mart snatched 
it up, and was now himself again. Blood 
was dripping from him, but his limbs were un- 
injured, and furious were the strokes he dealt. 

One wolf soon lay dead at his feet; the 
other cowed and retreated, spilling its blood 
as it went, and held off, skulking round; and 
now Mart poured his whole’ fury on the great 
monster, which held Pois in as stifling a 
grasp as he had done his master. It was no 
easy task to release the dog. The hatchet 
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rung on the wolf’s'skull, rattled on his ribs, 
and laid bare the gaunt backbone; but the 
dog’s own body interrupted any mortal wound, 
and the wolf seemed to feel no other. Poor 
Pois’ case was desperate ; his legs were all 
drawn together, protecting the very parts 
he sought to wound, when suddenly he 
stretched himself out with some fresh agony, 
and the hatchet was buried deep in the 
wolf’s throat. Many more fierce strokes 
were needed before life was extinct; and as 
Mart rose, a hand on his shoulder startled 
him, and his wife fell on his bosom. 

COI ech aeghts 

“ Anno !” 

Long did the young couple stand in 
speechless embrace; but the weaker sup- 
ported the stronger; for Mart’s manly nerve 
was gone, and he leant on Anno like a 


‘strengthless child. 


“Mart, Mart! Oh! you are safe—dear 
Mart!” For all answer, Mart pressed her 
closer. 

“ But what is here?” for her hand which 
laid on his shoulder was wet with a wari 
clammy substance, and there was light enough 
to see a dark stain which nothing else is like. 

‘© Mart ! you are hurt—you are bleeding !” 
and going back a step, she saw for the first 
time her husband’s condition. .The two 
dead wolves—the gasping dog—the bloody 
and furrowed snow ! and the full and dread- 
ful truth came upon her and she burst into 
passionate sobs. 

In truth Mart presented a frightful aspect; 
his sheepskin hung in strips, for each claw 
had cut it like a knife; his shoulder was 
bare, not only to the flesh, but to the bone; 
his long hair was dishevelled; every article 
of clothing was torn and awry. It was too 
evident that some dreadful struggle had taken 
place, and Anno now saw with what. 

It was now Mart’s turn to support; his 
strength was returned, and with it his un- 
flagging sweetness, 

“ Anno! Anno! don’t cry so; I am safe 
and well, only a few scratches on my skin: 
you'll have to patch me up as well as my 
clothes. lLet’s attend to poor Pois—nobody 
but you could have made me forget him—I 
fear he is more hurt than his master.” 

And the young couple leant over him and 
tenderly examined his wounds. Then with 
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many tears Anno related how in the deepest 
sleep the faithful old dog had seemed to re- 
ceive tidings of his master’s danger; and 
Mart described how he had reached his side 
when his need was at the greatest—though 
he did not say how great that need had been 
—but Anno knew; and then both caressed 
him more and more. 

There was life in the old dog yet, and 
more than they had ventured at first to ex- 
pect; his throat was lacerated, his ear torn 
through, and many a bite anda rent had he 
on his body, but he licked the hands that 
felt his wounds, and, rising on his feet, shook 
a shower of blood from him. Then he de- 
liberately smelt first at one wolf’s carcass 
and then at the other, to ascertain that all 
was right, and having done this, hobbled off 
towards home as if he felt he was no further 
required. 

“Come home, Mart; can you walk?” 
said Anno. 

“Yes, yes, as well as ever; but I have 
not done with these gray meh yet, (this 
being a common appellation for the wolves 
by the peasantry ;) the night’s work is worth 
two silver rubles to me; the rest of the 
brutes will be down their companiong’ throats 
before the morning ;” and so saying he cut 
off the ears, by which token the Lettish 
peasant is entitled to a reward in money on 
showing it to a magistrate. 

Mart was soon seated in his own warm 
house, waited on by his two tender compan- 
ions, who examined his wounds and injuries 
with alternate horror and gratitude. 

«You were praying for me, grandmother, 
Anno tells me, when she left the house ;— 
God heard you. Never say again that you 
and old Pois are of no use; you two have 
saved my life. 

These words were more than the venera- 
ble parent could bear with composure; and 
she turned away to lift up her heart again. 

“ All have been of use to-night,” said An- 
no in a low tone; “grandmother, Pois, even 
the poor horse ; only I have done nothing.” 

“ You are my own Einokenne,” said Mart, 
lower still, and leant his weary head against 
her. 

“Now, Anno, go and wash Pois too.” 
This was done, and soon master and dog 
were deep in slumber- {Continued on page 139.] 
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“Well, my dear mother, this is happi- 
ness!” cried Walter Morton, drawing his 
chair still closer to his mother, and taking 
her hand between his. “Three whole yeafs 
since I left you, and yet you do not look a 
day older than when we parted; and I de- 
clare you are handsomer than ever !” 

The happy mother smiled. She was 
proud of her sailor son, proud of his hand- 
some face, his gallant bearing, his true and 
noble heart. He was her only son, and she 
wasa widow. She was but young at her 
husband’s death; and many were the diffi- 
culties with which she had struggled, in or- 
der to educate her child, and prepare him to 
make his way in the world. Her efforts 
procured him a situation 45 mate in a large 
merchantman ; and he had now returned 
from his third voyage, laden with honorable 
testimonials of the high estimation in which 
his employers held him. 

“T have often thought,” said Walter, 
‘that you must be very lonely when I am 
away. Why should I leave you again, mo- 
ther? We have enough now for our two 
unambitious selves, and it is but trifling with 
our own happiness to part, when we might 
be together. I will not go to sea again.” 

** And when you marry ? Walter,” said his 
mother, smiling; “we must think of that 
probability.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course. But I will marry an 
heiress, so that difficulty is settled. But 
you have told me no village news yet. 
How many marriages have taken place in 
my. absence?” . 

“Three, I helieve. Helen Warner is mar- 
ried to her cousin; Emily Burton to John 
Morris, the brewer, and your old acquaint- 
ance and favorite but what ails you, 
my dear ?”’ 

* Nothing, mother, goon! So Amy Sin- 
clair is married?” 

“ No, my dea:—no'such thing What put 
that into your head? I have something to 
tell you of Amy; but I was going just now 
to tell you that your old favorite, Tom Pur- 
nell had succeeded in winning the village 
heiress, with a fortune of a hundred pounds 


paid down, and wondrous wealth in perspect- 
ive. We had such bell-ringing, and bon- 
fires, and white favors! And poor Tom, 
in the midst of his happiness, gained my 
heart by wishing ‘* Master Walter was 
Here!” 7? 

“ Well done, Tom! But about the Sin- 
clairs, mother?’ said Walter, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

“Ah, Walter, they have had much trouble 
since you were here. About a year ago 


Mr. Sinclair died, leaving his wife and. 


daughter, to our surprise, in pecuniary dis- 
tress. Mrs. Sinclair was overwhelmed at 
first, but Amy, that noble girl, what strength 
of mind she showed in her sorrow! * We 
must leave this house,’ she said to her mo- 
ther ; ‘we must part with all the elegancies, 
and some of the comforts of life, and live in 
poverty and seclusion; yet let us stay here, 
dear mamma, here in this village, where no 
eye will look unkindly on us in our altered 
circumstances.’ Her mother was passive as 


_a child, and agreed to all that she proposed ; 


soa small cottage was taken, the simplest 
articles of furniture were moved into it from 
the manor house, and Amy brought her mo- 
ther to her humble home. Poor girl! I 
have seen her tears fall silently, but how 
sadly ! as she prepated the cottage for her 
mother’s reception. Not a word of com- 
plaint or repining, not an hour wasted in 


selfish grief, yet one could see her heart. 


aching. Idid all I could to help her; and 
she soon made the cottage as comfortable as 
so poor a place could be made. But there 
was something more to be done. She found 
the pittance that remained when her father’s 
debts were paid, (for she insisted on paying 
them all) was so small as barely to suffice 
for the common necessaries of life. Mrs. 
Sinclair was in bad health, needing many 
little comforts that she had not the means to 
procure. Again Amy exerted herself: You 
remember her talent for painting ?” 


“ Yes, yes,” replied Walter, hurriedly, and 


with emotion, _ 
His mother was, perhaps, too much inter. 
ested inthe subject on which she was speak- 
ite 
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ing, to observe that his voice trembled, and 
the dusk of evening prevented her seeing 
the agitation his countenance betrayed. She 
continued :— 

“ Well, one month after Mr. Sinclair’s 
death, I went very early to the cottage, think- 
ing if Amy was up I might see her alone, 
and do my best to cheer her. I knocked 
softly, and she opened the door, and let me 
into her own little room. Her drawing ma- 
terials were on the table, and a half finished 
miniature was with them. 

“¢ You have been at work early, Amy,’ I 
said; ‘IJ am glad to see you do not mean to 
forget your charming accomplishment.’ 

“She turned to me with a calm, steady 
look, and answered, ‘ You shall know my 
secret. Iam painting this for sale. I have 
been told in happier days that my minia- 
tures were worth many guineas, and now, 
dear Mrs. Morton,’ she said, smiling, ‘I am 
going to ascertain whether or no my friends 
were flatterers, Do not tell my mother; her 
mind is weakened for the present, and she 
might be troubled at the thought of my 
working for my bread. It will be a proud 
and very happy thought to myself if I can 
succeed.’ ” ; 

“God bless her!” interrupted Walter, 
‘and did she succeed 2?” 

“Yes; for her first picture she received 
twenty guineas. It was a beautiful sight to 
see her lay the money before her mother, 
and then throw her arms around her, and 
sob on her bosom like a child. Jt was the 
only time I ever saw her give way to her 
feelings in her mother’s presence.” 

“ And where is she now, mother”? said 
Walter; “ how does this noble creature live 
now 2” : 

“She has toiled with the same patient 
spirit that supported her from the first. Look, 
Walter, do you see a light in that cottage 
window? That is Amy’s home, and, pro- 
bably, at this very moment she is sitting at 
her mother’s feet, weary with the labors of 
the day, yet gentle, happy, and affectionate, 
as if care was unknown to her. She has 
been employed as a portrait painter by all 
- the wealthy families in the neighborhood, 
My only fear is that she might overtask her 
strength; but she looks well, and there is 
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an expression of contentment in her face 
that makes her very lovely.” 


Lights were brought in, and Mrs. Morton 
changed the subject of conversation. But 
when she had retired for the night, Walter 
stole softly forth, to linger about the cottage 
where Amy dwelt, and think over all he had 
heard about her conduct. It has been said 
that there is something not disagreeable to us 
in the misfortunes of our best friends. It 
may be so, for certain it is that Walter’s 
meditations did not end in sadness, though 
their subject was Amy Sinclair and all her 
trials. He returned home at last, with a 
quick and cheerful step, and as he turned 
to take one last look in the direction of 
Amy’s home, a smile passed over his face, 
and he murmured,— Happy !—yes, happy 
as a prince !”’ 

It was about a month after Walter’s re- 
turn, at the close of a fine summer’s day, 
that he induced Amy to lay aside her brush, 
and take a walk with him. It was a lovely 
evening, and the country through which they 
wandered had much beauty for a stranger’s 
eye: for them, for whom some pleasant as- 
sociation hung upon every tree, it seemed 
a paradise. In the course of their walk 
they passed the old manor-house, and Amy 
paused to look lovingly on its quiet grounds. 
Walter watched her anxiously, but she turned 
to him again with her own kind smile, “ In- 
deed, Walter, it is only for his sake—for my 
poor father’s sake !” 


Zz 


Walter’s long pent-up feelings found voice 
at last, and he told Amy how he had loved 
her, though hopelessly, when she was rich 
and happy, and how he Joved her more a 
thousandfold in poverty and trouble. Who 
shall tell how sweetly those fond words fell 
upon Amy’s ear—how the happy tears rolled 
silently down her cheeks, as the secret of 
her own deep, yet unconscious love, was re- 
vealed to her own heart? 

It was late when they returned from their 
ramble, and Mrs. Morton was sitting with 
Amy’s mother. The rest of the evening 
past quietly, yet happily, and Walter whis- 
pered to Amy, while the widows were ex- 
changing their farewells for the night, “We 
will tell them all to-morrow, Amy,—my 
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Amy! I will come early to help you with 
your confessions.” 

But the morrow came, and Walter did not 
appear. Amy’s cheek flushed at every 
sound, and her heart sank when hour after 
hour rolled by, and still he came not. At 
last an old and faithful servant of Mrs, Mor- 
ton was scen approaching the cottage, and 
Amy ran forth to meet her; but as the old 
woman came near, Amy stopped, afraid to 
ask what had happened. 

“Oh, Miss Amy,” cried the weeping wo- 
man, “I have a cruel sorrow to tell you of! 
My poor mistress!—her heart will break! 
She loved him so dearly, and God knows so 
did 1!” 

Amy returned in silence to the cottage, 
and the servant followed her. Mrs. Sinclair 
was up-stairs, and Amy did not call her; 
but after quietly closing the door, bade the 
woman sit down near her, and tell her what 
had happened. 


*“ Poor Master Walter!’ cried the woman, 
who had been his nurse; ‘he was so noble, 
so good! Poor Master Walter !—he is gone!” 
and a passionate burst of tears interrupted 
her speech. Amy’s face was pale as marble, 
but she pressed her hand upon her heart, and 
said:— 

“ What do you mean, nurse? Is Walter 
Morton dead?” 

“Dead!” repeated the nurse,—‘ dead ! 
Yes, Miss Amy, these eyes have seen him 
lying pale and dead. Oh, to see his poor 
mother’s agony! He did not come down to 
breakfast, and she went herself to see what 
ailed him. She found him dead and cold,— 
her own, her only child !” 


The nurse was too much absorbed by her 
own grief to observe the effect of her words 
on her listener, who sat like one stunned, 
with dry eyes and livid lips. Her mind re- 


fused to comprehend the exceeding bitter-, 


ness of the sorrow that had fallen upon her. 
Once or twice she passed her hand across 
her brow, and glanced uneasily round the 
room, but she did not speak. At last, the 
nurse said,— 

“T have brought the message to you, Miss 
Amy, from my poor mistress. She bade me 
go on my knees to beg you to fulfil her re- 
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quest. She has no picture of poor Master 
Walter ; will you make her one now ?” 

“1%—now?” said Amy, asif trying to un- 
derstand what was asked of her. “Is it not 
too late? Did you not say he was dead ?” 
and she shuddered as she spoke. 

‘No, dear Miss Amy, it is not too late. 
There he lies calm and beautiful as an an- 
gel. Dear Miss Amy, as you hope for pity 
yourself, pity his mother’s sorrow, and do 
What she asks!” 

“ Paint Walter’s picture now—now when 
he is dead! that is what you ask, is it not, 
nurse? 1 will do it.” Then, with strange, 
unnatural composure, she collected her draw- 
ing materials, and prepared to leave the 
house, bidding the nurse tell Mrs. Sinclair 
of all that had happened. 

In a darkened chamber of the house to 

which she had so lately welcomed him in 
health and joy, Mrs, Morton watched by the 
body of her dead son. There he lay, pale 
and still, yet with a smile lingering about 
his white lips, a smile of unearthly beauty. 
By what strange and sudden malady the 
soul had been freed from its mortal tenement 
none could tell, but that it passed away calm- 
ly and without suffering, the happy expres- 
sion of the features seemed to testify. 
*¢ My son! my son!” whispered the poor 
widow, as she kissed his cold forehead ; “all 
my other children did the Lord take from 
me, and then he called my husband to be 
with him, but I deemed thou shouldst lay 
me in my grave. Thou, too, art gone! His 
will be done!” 

Again she seated herself beside the bed 
weeping, “yet not as one without hope.” 
Her chastened heart grew calmer, and many 
a blessed thought of that country to which 
those she Joved were gone, and to which 
she herself was, as she trusted, drawing 
near, glided across her mind and comforted 
her. At length she heard: a step on the 
stairs, and, rising to ascertain who was com- 
ing, she met Amy Sinclair at the chamber door. 

‘“‘ Dear, dear Amy,” she whispered, ‘are 
you come to do it?” 

« Yes,” answered Amy, “I will do it, but 
I must be alone;” and she passed on into 
the chamber of death. 

There was a hollow sadness in her voice 
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that had alarmed Mrs. Morton, who anx- 
iously waited at the door, listening anxious- 
ly, lest any sound should betray that Amy 
had overrated her courage, or that the first 
sight of death had alarmed and overpowered 
‘her. She little suspected how much had 
died to Amy with Walter Morton. All was 
still for a few minutes, and then she thought 
she heard a low yet bitter groan, but when 
she opened the door, Amy was already 
seated at her task, composed and tearless. 
Again Mrs. Morton left her and went down 
stairs to make the melancholy arrangements 
which she knew must claim her attention, 

None watched tlie progress of Amy’s sor- 
rowful task: and when long after, she con- 
fessed the tie that had bound her to Walter, 
she told but little of the four days she spent 
in the chamber of death. Something she 
said of the gay, mocking sunshine that filled 
the room, when she drew aside the curtain 
that she might see his face; something of 
the cruel contrast between the merry voices 
that filled the summer air with life, and the 
dreary unbroken silence of the little room 
that was then her world. She hinted at 
noments when the passion of grief conquered 
ser, and she wept in hopeless agony ;— 
and again, the calm evening would find her 
kneeling beside him, his cold hand in hers, 
praying that her despair might be forgiven, 
and finding some of the comforts she so 
sorely needed. 

The picture was finished, and two days 
after Walter was laid in his grave. Mrs. 
Morton’s affection for Amy appeared daily 
to increase; and in a few weeks, she per- 
suaded Amy and her mother to take up their 
abode in her house. 

Poor Amy’s patient, faithful spirit, strug- 
gled hard against despondency, and she con- 
tinued her labors as a miniature painter with 
the zeal of her former and happier days. 
But alas! success did not, as formerly, at- 
tend her efforts. It might be, that her hand 
was less skilful; it might be that the gay 
and the thoughtless who had at first found 
a pleasant way of obtaining a character 
for benevolence, by patronizing the pretty 
young miniature painter, had found some 
still more interesting object on whom to be- 
stow their so-called charity. Whichever 
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was the cause, Amy’s pictures no longer 
gave general satisfaction; and again and 
again they were returned to her for altera- 
tion, or even rejected altogether. These 
disappointments added a last drop of bitter- 
ness to her cup, little thought of by those 
who thus heedlessly inflicted pang after pang 
on a worn and broken heart. 

It was about eighteen months after Wal- 
ter’s death. The early spring flowers were . 
showing themselves among the grass; the 
birds were beginning to sing in the budding 
trees; to the happy it was a season of hope 
and promise. Amy returned home after a 
long and lonely walk; and when her mother 
asked the result of her expedition, she shook 
her head sadly, and laying a parcel on the 
table, replied,— 

“ As usual, they are not pleased with the 
pictures, and I have brought them back. 
Dear mother, I cannot even help you now !” 

She hid her face in her hands, but the 
tears forced their way between her thin fin- 
gers, and it was long before her mother 
could comfort her. She seemed soothed at 
length, and went to her room, to lie down, 
to rest after her walk. Before that day, 
strangely enough her mother had been un- 
conscious of Amy’s declining health, but 
now she could shut her eyes to it no more. 
Mrs. Morton, anxious to preserve that pre- 
cious life, procured the best advice that the 
neighborhood afforded, and assisted Mrs. 
Sinclair in nursing the invalid with un- 
wearied devotedness ; but all care was vain, 
and in a very few aa Amy Sinclair was 
on her death-bed. It was then that she con- 
fessed to her mother and Mrs. Morton, the 
love that she had borne to Walter; the grief 
that, for their sakes, she had so carefully 
concealed even while it was consuming her 
life. 

“JT wished—I tried to live!” she said, 
when they knew all; “but f was weak, and 
it has pleased God to take me from you. [ 
trust [have not murmured; but it was so 
sudden, so very sudden !” 

That night while the two widows watched 
hercalmsleep, her spirit fled without a sigh; 
and till morning dawned, and they saw the 
angelic expression that Amy’s brow wore, 
they knew not that she was dead! 
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A FLOWER FROM THE “BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATURE.” 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FLANKE.—BY MARY E. LEE, 


Concluded from page 98. 


Fanny declared the pleasure which Mrs. 
Wibrecht’s narrative would afford her, and the 
old lady began as follows: 

“You no doubt remember to have heard, 
my child, that beside my brother, your late 
grandfather, a sister also made one of our 
household at B——, where, as Consul, my 
father, during many years, supported his fami- 
ly from the income derived from that office. 
This sister, whose name was Margaret, gave 
promise of great personal beauty from her 
earliest childhood, and our parents must have 
probably wrongly imagined, that their open 
admiration of her extreme loveliness, would 
produce no detriment to my sister’s early 
character and disposition ; though well do I 
remember how vanity anda haughty assump- 
tion of superiority, soon betrayed themselves, 
even as we played with our dolls in the nurs- 
ery, where hers were always styled queens 
and countesses, while mine never rose above 
the rank of court dames and_ ladies’, maids, 
Amid our sports with children of our own age, 
Margaret always chose the part: of. a:noble 
lady, and playedher part with the utmost arro- 
gance, while her playmates were appointed 
her humble favorites, and I was usualy dubbed 

_chamber maid. 


“ Soon it seemed as if fate had intended me 
for such subordinate place, for while my sister 
devoted her whole time to various fancy works 
and the acquisition of music, [ was obliged to 
: ttend entirely to the labors of house-keeping, 
while the blind partiality of my parents created 
in me, at that early period, a sense of subjec- 
tion and subordination, and cast a chilling 
blight and sadness over all my thoughts and 
actions. Thus, shut out ina manner from the 
pleasures of family fellowship, I looked to my 
inner self for comfort, and found my chief en- 
joyment in the innocent amusement afforded 
by the rearing of flowers, and the tending of a 
nightingale, which I begged from the ruthless 
hand of a careless school boy. 


“Tt was just then that Genert rose, like a 
brilliant star, on the literary horizon of Ger- 
many; and one of our wealthy neighbors, 
who, according to the notion of those times, 
was regarded somewhat as a blue-stocking, 
but who really only preferred the persual ot 
select authors to the gossip of the tea-table, 
first awakened in my spirit a love for reading. 
Some little attentions on my part, had aroused 
her friendly interest, and probably, notwith- 
standing my youth, she may have discovered 
some congeniality between us; at any rate, she 
occasionally Jent me a book, under the seal of 
secrecy, and in the hidden feasts which [ en- 
joyed in their perusal, I felt myself fully in- 
demnified for every outward restraint. Gel- 
lert’s works, in particular, were read with 
the greatest avidity, for the pious strain 
which ran through them, strengthened and 
elevated my spirit ; his satires awakened my 
long dormant sense of girlish gaiety ; his odes 
and fables were thoroughly memorized, and 
his dramas were read and re-read with al- 
ways growing interest. 

“In the meanwhile, my sister grew up to 
be the most beautiful girl in the city of 
B ,.or even in the adjacent country, and 
as her vanity kept pace with her personal 
improvement, she shut her heart entirely to 
the claims of virtue and duty, and gave her 
whole time to the enjoyment of vain and 
passing pleasures; while experienced and 
tasteful in the secrets of the toilette, she 
seemed to regard it as the sole business of 
her life, and openly declared her contempt 
and detestation of all house-hold employ- 
ments. Aroused one day to resentment, by 
the scornful laugh with which she watched 
and noticed me while in the performance of 
gome domestic avocation, I suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘Margaret, what will become of 
you in the end ! Think you, that your future 
husband will not certainly despise you, when 
he discovers that you are totally deficient 
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in that necessary knowledge, which should 
ever rank among the qualifications of a well- 
bred woman !’ 

“*Despise me,’ she scornfully repeated, 
as she drew herself up at full length before 
the mirror; ‘no danger of that, while I can 
boast this tolerably handsome face, which 
will certainly serve as a strong shield against 
the contempt of any man living. Besides, | 
would never marry one, who wished to make 
me a drudge, and thus to have me cringe in 
the dust of domestic servitude.* Yet stay! 
at the very worst I have still a good plan in 
reserve ; it is this, that you should go with 
me, and be my active Martha, my faithful 
and industrious house-keeper. I would allow 
you to follow all your inclinations in the do- 
mestic and culinary line; a whole bed in my 
flower garden should be reserved for your 
use ; and you may have two nightingales in- 
stead of one, if you but take care to keep 
these hateful earth-worms out of my sight. 
Then, for the chief ornament of your chain- 
ber, you shall have a portrait of your beloved 
Gellert hanging on the wall ;’ and thus she 
ran on in taunting ridicule, whilst I re- 
mained silent, from painful emotion, and tears 
gushed from my eyes, and were perchance 
borne by some angel, the messenger of 
justice, to God’s throne. 

‘“‘ Although my sister boasted of many ad- 
mirers, yet she had not received a single 
advantageous offer of marriage; and as we 
sat together at table, on Margaret’s twentieth 
birth day, my father indirectly hinted, that 
it were better she should forego some of her 
haughty pretensions, and descend from her 
too ambitious height, else the bloom of her 
youth would pass without her arriving at the 
acquisition of his fondest’ hopes, a good 
husband. Vexed by his implied doubt, my 
sister began to’ weep, while my mother re- 
proached my father for his ill-timed anxiety, 
and both at length lost their tempers; al- 
though it appeared to me, that from that 
time, my sister was more than ever anxious 
to make a brilliant match, and the following 
circumstance seemed to offer a favorable 
opportunity for carrying out her schemes, 
for just now we were invited to a large 
wedding, where it was arranged that Mar- 
garet should be attended, in her capacity of 
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bride’s-maid, by the son of one of the wealth 
iest manufacturers of B——. 

“ Young Wise’s family, besides being large 
and extensive, enjoyed universal respect, as 
well on account of their large possessions, 
as for their individual worth and integrity, 
and the youth had just returned fron Ham- 
burg,-where, for several years, he had been 
engaged in mercantile studies, and it was 
rumored that the elder Wise earnestly de- 
sired that some local attachment would make 
prisoner of his son’s heart, and by tying him 
down to his native place, allow him, (the 
father,) to throw off the shackles of business, 
and live at leasure, during his remaining 
life. 

“From the moment that the invitation 
was received, my sister flew about as if on 
wings; her eyes sparkled with thoughts of 
her approaching triumph, and the most 
costly preparations were made for her fitting 
appearance, while, for myself, I was readily 
allowed to decline the invitation, and, happy 
in my accustomed retirement, I sat at my 
chamber-window, and. gazed without one 
emotion of envy on the long train of bridal 
coaches, as they passed along our street to 
the church, where the ceremony was to be 
performed, and among which | particularly 
remarked the rich liveries and trappings of 
the equipages belonging to the Wise family. 
Hardly were they out of sight, than hurry- 
ing through my domestic routine, I hastened 
to pass the evening with the friendly neigh- 
bor, already mentioned, who had promised, 
at my first leisure hour, to read for me an in- 
teresting story from a favorite author. 

“ About midnight, 1 was awakened by a 
noise at my bedside, and on looking up, half 
dreamily, I saw my sister in her gay attire, 
leaning over me, while she cried out, ‘ wake 
up, Pauline, wake up; I have so’much to 
tell you. Oh! this has been an éventful 
evening, and who knows, who knows, what 
may yet happen, for you remember the old 
saying, one marriage makes many ;’ and 
then she went on to detail, with almost 
tedious minuteness, the gayety of the bridal 
party, the demeanor of the bride, and the 
variety and excellence of the viands, while 
in yet livelier colors, she described the hand- 
some appearance of her partner, young Wise, 
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who had paid her the most marked attention ; 
addressing all his conversation, during the 
evening, to her; singling her out, among 
the numerous maidens, for the first minuet, 
when their united grace drew together a 
crowd of spectators, as though they had been 
the bridal couple themselves; till at the 
breaking up of the party, he had requested 
her father to allow him to call and enquire 
after the health of his fair partner. 

* With my whole heart, I rejoiced in my 
sister’s success, or rather prospect of success, 
I should say ; for so accustomed was I to see 
all her wishes realized, that I did not for a 
moment doubt but that she had won Mr. 
Wise’s heart, and as for my mother’s delight, 
it was even more unrestrained than Mar- 
garet’s in its expression. 

“Earlier than usual, on the following 
morning, I was roused from my sleep, and 
bid to hasten and prepare a basket of almond 
bread, to add to the usual morning repast, in 
case of the probable appearance of the last 
night’s partner. Mr. Wise did not show 
himself, however; and during the two fol- 
lowing days, the impatience and mortifica- 
tion of my mother and sister were constantly 
exhibited, as they teased themselves with 
wondering over the young man’s strange 
conduct. On the third morning, as I was 
sitting at the window of my little parlor, 
which partook somewhat of the appearance 
of a pantry, listening to the sweet music of 
my nightingale, which hopped gaily among 
the plants, with a low tap, answered by my 
© Come in,’ the door of the apartment opened, 
and supposing it to be the cook, who usually 
came at that-hour to receive orders for the 
day, I did not immediately look around; but 
on doing so, who should I see before me, but 
a very handsome young man, whose cour- 
teous bow and respectful demeanor still 
further increased my confusion, and for a 
moment deprived me of the power of speech. 

“«¢T trust that I have not mistaken my 
way,’ said the young Wise, (for it was no 
other,) in a modest tone, and glancing round 
the apartment as he spoke, ‘ but the servant 
at the hall door invited me to enter, and 
now, may I enquire from you, Miss, whether 
Mr. Hellwing is at home ? 

“+ My father has just set off for the coun- 
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cil chamber,’ was my stammered reply, ‘ but 
my mother and sister will be happy to re- 
ceiye you,’ and as I spoke, I made a hurried 
movement towards the door. 

“« Your father,’ repeated the stranger, as 
he regarded me with a shy, but enquiring 
glance; then with more honesty than gal- 
lantry, added, ‘I was never before aware 
that Mr. Hellwing had two daughters, but 
supposed that Miss Margaret was his only 
child,’ and so saying, he introduced himself 
by name. 

“Confused and agitated, I added almost 
unconsciously, that I had also a brother, then 
engaged in the study of law, at the College 
of S., and again moved towards the door, as 
if to lead him into the adjoining parlor, but 
instead of following, he delayed a moment to 
admire, from the window, my beautiful flow- 
ers, which, as he flatteringly observed, bore 
witness to the care and skill of their fair 
mistress, 

“Encouraged by his kind and respectful 
manner, and pleased to have my treasures 
admired, I now recovered confidence, and 
observed, ‘I am indeed a very happy florist, 
Mr. Wise, for it seems as though the frailest 
plants recover under my care, or rather I 
should say, under the blessings of a bounti- 
ful Providence, since I have no knowledge 
of botany, and only follow my own inclina- 
tion in their tendance.’ 

‘“‘ Wise’s eyes met mine as I spoke, and 
the sympathy and good will, which lay in 
their expression, sunk deep in my girlish 
heart; but just then our pleasant chat was 
interrupted by the appearance of my sister, 
who, with her cheeks glowing with the 
blush of mortification, hurriedly entered the 
room, and after a warm welcome to her 
visitor, turned towards me with something 
like reproach, for having introduced her 
guest intoso homely an apartment; while 
Mr. Wise, in seeking to take the blame on 
himself, only made the matter worse; and 
as he followed my sister from the apartment, 
I almost felt inclined to join them, and to 
claim for myself those pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, from which, as I now bitterly felt, 
I had been too long debarred. 

“ According to the notion of those times, 
no young man could visit ata house, where 
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marriageable daughters were, without being 
supposed to have some intention of offering 
himself as a suitor; and regarding him in 
this light, my parents received young Wise 
with the utmost friendliness, although, at 
first he only called occasionally, and then 
under the plea of some accidental circum- 
stances, which he was really very skilful in 
devising. 

“For this time, however, my sister had 
not been mistaken in her expectations; for 
made wise by my perusal of Gellert’s senti- 
mental stories, I soon discovered that the 
youth was really in love with Margaret, 
while towards myself, he observed a tender 
and* almost brotherly demeanor, which fre- 
quently called forth my sister’s needless 
jealousy and suspicion; and while I felt for 
him that tender interest which my bashful 
timidity regarded but as sisterly affection, I 
secretly commiserated the young man for 
his blind infatuation, in becoming attached 
to one, so unlike him in the noble qualities 
of the heart. 

“ Margaret now daily waited the expected 
’ offer of marriage, and my mother earnestly 
longed for the consummation of her fondest 
hopes. The marriage portion was all ar- 
ranged, and nothing now was wanting but 
the lover’s decided proposals. A friend of 
our household, however, who had acted as a 
sort of spy over all the movements of the 
Wise family, now confidentially informed my 
mother, that the young man’s parents were 
so dissatisfied with his hasty determination 
in the intended selection of a wife, that they 
resolutely refused their consent; while from 
another source, we learned that the youth 
himself openly declared his determination to 
marry as soon as he had established himself 
in business, which would be immediately 
after the great Leipsic fair. 

“On learning these facts, my mother ab- 
solutely trembled with vexation, while, on 
the contrary, Margaret, with a careless 
laugh, assured her that she was as certain 
of the snecessful termination of the whole 
affair, as though she already wore the wed- 
ding ring on her finger; and that the time 
would come, when the Wise’s would bitterly 
repent their present opposition. 

“Some days elapsed before young Wise 
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paid us another visit, and then he only caine 
to bid farewell before setting off for the ap- 
proaching fair, Before taking leave, he en- 
quired generally, whether we had any com- 
missions, as he would take pleasure in 
executing them; then with the utmost 
delicacy, he turned to my sister, and timidly 
begged that she would allow him to exercise 
his taste, in bringing her back some pretty 
present, which he further begged her to 
designate. With a want of discretion, 
which IJ, young as I was, could not but la- 
ment and wonder over, Margaret’ plainly 
hinted that she wanted nothing so much as 
a silk dress of the newest fashion and. ma- 
terial. 

“¢ And you, Miss Pauline,’ said Wise, 
turning to me, as I sat timid and retired: in ° 
the farther window-seat, busily engaged 
with my netting, ‘now that I am .going to 
Leipsic, will you not also mention something 
that strikes your fancy.’ ' 

“¢To Leipsic, oh! that I were in your 
place,’ was my involuntary exclamation, as 
my cheeks glowed with the pleasure awak- 
ened by his kind thoughtfulness, and the 
yearning desire which I felt for such an op- 
portunity of forming a personal acquaintance 
with my literary favorite, the worthy pro- 
fessor Gellert, who resided in that city. 

‘“« My sister was probably displeased with 
her lover’s notice of my humble self, for, 
with a bitter irony in her tone, she exclaim- 
ed, ‘ Ah! since Pauline cannot meet her be- 
loved Mr. Gellert, face to face, no present 
would afford her half so much pleasure as to 
have you procure for her one of his cast-off 
slippers.’ 

“T looked up to reply, and just then met 
the ardent gaze of my sister’s lover, as with 
an expression of pleased astonishment, he 
exclaimed, ‘Are you really so fond of read- 
ing? How glad 1am to hear it; and how 
much pleasure I shall afford Professor Gel- 
lert, by telling him of your innocent admira- 
tion; for, believe me, he is a devoted friend 
to the gentler sex.’ 

“My sister bit her lip with vexation: my 
mother looked reproachfully towards me, and 
I, unwilling further to be the cause of dis- 
turbance between the party, quietly with- 
drew. 
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“Three weeks passed by, during which 1 
felt myself often oppressed with an unusual 
sense of loneliness and sadness, and at the 
end of that time, Mr. Wise returned home, 
and immediately paid a visit at our house; 
along with him came one of the workmen 
from his father’s manufactory, bearing a box 
and several packets, carefully folded, which, 
by Mr. Wise’s command, he deposited on a 
table in our entry. 

“Hardly had my sister welcomed her 
lover, than spying the packages through the 
half open door, she gaily cried out, ‘Ah! 
pray tell me, what have you there, dear Mr. 
Wise: do let me see at once,’ and hastening 
from the apartment, she began to spy into 
their contents, while her lover, along with 
my mother, followed her into the entry, and 
I alone remained at my work, casting many 
a glance towards the group, although per- 
fectly unsuspicious that‘1 had any interest in 
the unravelling of the riddle. — 

‘¢ With the animated eagerness of one who 
loves to afford pleasure, Wise now untied the 
package, and opening the first parcel, pre- 
sented its contents to my father, in the shape 
of a very handsome snufF-box, bearing on its 
top a beautifully painted scene from the 
seven years’ war, in which Frederick the 
Great figured as the hero. He then took up 
another, and drew from it 2 beautiful shawl, 
which he respectfully entreated my mother 
_to accept; then turning to my sister, who 
stood eagerly waiting her turn, he modestly 
offered for her acceptance a rich dress of crim- 
son silk, and a splendidly gilded fan. Marga- 
ret. accepted his costly presents with an air 
of evident satisfaction, yet there was an air 
of unsatisfied curiosity in her face, as she 
still awaited the opening of the remaining 
packet and box. 

«« Her anxiety was soon satisfied, as turn- 
ing to me, where I sat silently busied with 
my work, Mr. Wise exclaimed animatedly, 
‘Miss Pauline, will you oblige me by step- 
ping here for a moment,’ and as J advanced 
with stealthy footsteps and downcast eyes, 
he tore open the package, and kindly added, 


‘J trust that, these little trifles may afford 


you some pleasure, if I may judge from my 
knowledge of your peculiar tastes,’ and as 
my eyes met his, he unfolded some beautiful 
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porcelain flowers, so exactly resembling na- 
ture in their form and coloring, that, loving 
flowers as I did, I was about to express my 
delight with his selection, when raising the 
lid of the box, he again begged my attention. 
You may judge of my delight, when a splen- 
didly bound set of Gellert’s works met my 
astonished gaze. One long drawn ah! after 
another, was all that escaped my lips: I was 
too grateful, too burdened with happiness, to 
make any further return of thanks, 

“ But the expression of anger in my sister’s 
tone and words, quickly aroused me from 
my dream of happiness, as with a voice quiy- 
ering with vexation, she exclaimed, ‘ one 
would suppose, Mr. Wise, that you have only 
visited Leipsic to have an opportunity for in- 
dulging Pauline’s silly whims. By strength- 
ening her in her foolish passion for reading, 
you would have her imagine herself wiser 
than other folks; and, in the end, I should 
not wonder if her head be quite crazed 
through your means.’ 

“ As these unfeeling words fell on my ear, 
I trembled so violently that the slender pistil 
of the porcelain flower, which I still held, 
moved backwards and forwards in its beautiful 
cup, while, pale with agitation, Mr. Wise 
seized my hand, and exclaimed, in tones that 
pierced my inmost soul, ‘do not be alarmed, 
Pauline, the books are for you alone, and any 
unkindness shown you shall be regarded as a 
personal insult to myself,’ then seizing his 
hat, notwithstanding my mother’s conciliat- 
ing excuses, he pleaded some pressing busi- 
ness, and without taking any further notice 
of my sister, speedily retired. I will not at- 
tempt to describe the scene that followed, 
when Margaret yielded to the full torrent of 
passionate reproach, while agitated between 
conflicting emotions of joy and sorrow, I hid 
myself in the quiet sanctuary of my chamber, 
where, in the course of an hour, my mother 
followed me, apparently wearied and out of 
spirits with the vain task of soothing my sis- 
ter into good humor. 

“«« See what a thorn you are in Margarct’s 
side,’ my mother exclaimed, as like a culprit, 
I hardly dared to meet her gaze; ‘she de- 
clares it to be entirely your fault that Mr. 
Wise has not yet offered himself; and be- 
tween us I really think it best that you 
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should leave her the field for a time. You 
have often expressed a wish to pay a visit to 
our cousins at Grunbach; now get yourself 
ready, for as to-morrow is Sunday, I shall 
certainly meet them at church, and will then 
request them to send their carriage for you 
on the following Monday.’ 

“My mother’s proposition did not meet 
with a hearty response in my own feelings, 
but accustomed to acquiesce in all her plans, 
I had not the courage to offer any opposition 
in the present instance, and when Sunday 
morning came, and 1 was obliged to remain 
at home to attend to some menial employ- 
ment, my heart seemed oppressed by that 
still calm which ever precedes the tempest, 
while Margaret decorated herself with pecu- 
liar care, and went to church, exulting in the 
idea of winning back her truant lover, by her 
smiles of fond encouragement and reconcilia- 
tion. 

“Heavy sighs broke from my breast, and 
tears gushed in torrents as, leaning over my 
plants, I raised my thoughts to heaven and 
exclaimed aloud, in the bitterness of my sor- 
row, ‘ why art thou cast down, oh! my soul, 
and why art thou disquieted within me, for I 
shall yet praise him for the help of his coun- 
tenance.’ ‘Hear me, O Lord! for thy loy- 
ing kindness is good; turn unto me accord- 
ing to the multitude of thy tender mercies, 
and hide not thy face from thy servant, for I 
am in trouble: hear me speedily ;’ then again 
in the fervor of my hope, I exclaimed, ‘ He 
shall call upon me and J will answer him; I 
wil! be with him in trouble; I[ will deliver 
him, and honor him.’ Scarcely had these 
words escaped my lips, than I was disturbed 
by a rap at the hall door, and on hastening to 
open it, what was my surprise to see my sis- 
ter’s lover standing before me, gazing with 
an expression of deep concern on my de- 
jected countenance. 

“¢Dear Mr. Wise, is it you?’ I hurriedly 
exclaimed; ‘ what brings you here so early ? 
My mother and sister are both at church, and 
I am all alone ;? and again I looked up as if 
waiting a reply. 

“<Tt was for that reason that I chose this 
hour,’ observed Mr. Wise. ‘Seeing your 
family on the way to church, I sought this 
opportunity for speaking with you alone;’ 
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and, as he said so, he took my hand and led 
me into the parlor. ‘ Dear Pauline,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ the time is precious, therefore, if you 
can, I beseech you to answer me candidly 
and kindly. Can you trust your young heart 
to my keeping? Can you resolve to make 
me happy? In one word, will you become 
my precious wife ? 

“* What do you. mean, Mr. Wise?” I ex- 
claimed, and I actually shivered from sur- 
prise and agitation. ‘Surely you would not 
jest with me on suchasubject. I fancied— 
I was sure—that my sister had won your 
affections. All this is so sudden, so unex 
pected’—and again I was unable to utter a 
word further. 

“* Nay, dear Pauline, think not that I love 
your sister,’ exclaimed Wise; ‘that I had 
once such a fancy, I acknowledge, but I have 
long since discovered that she has not your 
gencrous affections, your ardent and high- 
toned sou]. Such anone could not make me 
happy. It is you alone whom [ have really 
loved, and not only have your virlues won 
my heart, but my whole family, long aware 
of your quiet merit, are ready to embrace you 
with open arms.’ 

“¢Oh! my child,’ exclaimed Mrs. Wi- 
brecht, and she clasped her hands, while 
tears rolled silently down her cheeks, * what 
a turn was that in my wheel of fate, what a 
visible answer to my prayers! I saw init a 
message from heaven, and with the ardor of 
a young heart, replied, ‘1 am yours with the 
most perfect confidence: if my parents but 
yield their consent, and if you can prize a 
heart, whose glad impulses are still restrained 
by the sense of my actual condition and the 
delicacy which I should pay my sister’s 
wounded feelings.’ 

“ But why need I detail all my expressions 
of hope and anxiety? enough that we parted 
as betrothed lovers. Early on the following 
morning my father received a note from Mr. 
Wise, senior, in which he requested a pri- 
vate interview at four in the afternoon. 

“<The victory is ours,’ cried my mother, 
exultingly, and nodding to Margaret as she 
spoke. ‘It is just as I supposed ; the old man 
comes to solicit your daughter for his son. 
Oli! you may rest assured it was nothing but 
their late little estrangement that brought 
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vhe matter to this speedy termination, just as 
the sudden storm unfolds the bloom of the 
tardy field-flowers. Pauline, you must bring 
up a bottle of old wine from the cellar, for at 
four all difficulties will be over, and we must 
offer some refreshment to Margaret’s future 
father-in-law.’ My heart beat so violently 
that I could not, utter a word in reply, and 
when Mr. Wise, punctual to the hour, made 
his appearance, my sister actually clapped 
her hands with exultation, as peeping from 
behind the curtain, she saw him enter our 
door. For myself, Fanny, believe me, it was 
the saddest and most agitating hour of my 
life, and, almost fainting with anxiety, I sat 
in the parlor till, on hearing my father’s step 
on the stairs as he saw his guest to the door, 
I could bear it no longer, but ran away and 
shut myself‘in the privacy of my chamber. 
After some time J was summoned to the par- 
lor, where I saw my motKer sitting pale and 
silent, while the proud smile which played 
on Margaret’s lips and her assumed air of 
careless indifference, told how much she 
sought to hide her evident mortification. 

‘My father immediately made me ‘ac- 
quainted with the subject of Mr. Wise’s 
visit, which was no other than to make pro- 
posals for his son, and then he inquired my 
feelings and inclinations on the subject, while 
my mother and Margaret eagerly awaited 
my answer, apparently expecting that I would 
return a negative to the proposal, orat least ask 
time for deliberation. But, for the first time 
in my life, I felt that my inclinations must 
have their own way, and speaking out fear- 
lessly, I gave a decided ‘ yes.’ 

“ On the following day, our cousin’s car- 
riage arrived as promised, but, instead of 
myself, my sister took her seat in it for a 
visit to Grumbach, and did not return home 
till after my marriage, which actually took 
place in the course of seven weeks, when 
my husband’s parents, God bless them! pre- 
sented me with a splendid marriage dower, 
which had been intended for their own 
daughter, not long before deceased. 

“Compared with my former servile station, 
my situation as a young bride seemed as 
light to darkness; all the wounds of my 
heart soon healed beneath my husband’s de- 
voted love, and while he anticipated my 
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every wish, with the tenderest solicitude, his 
parents treated me with the same measure 
of affection which they would have lavished 
on a daughter, and even the domestics of the 
household sought to make every thing as 
agreeable and convenient as possible, to my 
feelings and habits. In truth, my happiness 
would have been complete, had I not wit- 
nessed the constant anxiety of my parents 
with regard to my sister’s future prospects, 
and had I not suffered yet more from the 
open animosity with which Margaret ap- 
peared to regard me. The latter was in- 
deed a bitter drop in my cup of bliss. 

‘Soon, however, all these family relations 
were completely changed, by an unusual 
succession of deaths in our little circle, for in 
the course of the year following our mar- 
riage, my husband lost both of his excellent 
parents, and in the next I was called to lay 
my own father and mother in the grave. 
Margaret now stood alone in the world, for 
our brother was still prosecuting his studies 
at a distant university, where he even re- 
quired pecuniary assistance, and deeply sym- 
pathising in her destitute situation, | begged 
my husband to permit me to offer my sister 
a home, a proposal wherein he most cheer- 
fully acquiesced, only making me promise 
that the change should prove no inroad on 
the perfect confidence which had hitherto 
esubsisted so unbroken between us, and that 
I would-never allow any circumstance, con- 
nected with Margaret, to sow the quick 
seeds of discord into the fertile fields of our 
happiness. Margaret, at first, obstinately 
refused to accept my sisterly proposal, but 
as her own plan of life seemed really imprac- 
ticable, I could not be induced to yield to 
her visionary views, but urged her so stren- 
uously, that, at length, she consented to 
come and live with us, and my conscience 
bears me witness, that J ever sought to make 
her as happy as possible, and in no instance 
even hinted at her former unkind treatment. 
She was often sick, and at such times I 
nursed her with the most unwearied as- 
siduity, and expressions of shame and grati- 
tude were the first testimonials by which 
Margaret acknowledged that she felt herself 
bound to me by the holy tie of sisterhood. 

“Three happy years of my married life 
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thus passed by, during which I was blessed 
with but one child, a son, and each year 
found my husband a regular attendant at the 
great Leipsic fair, whence, in accordance 
with my early tastes, he always brought me 
additions to my beautiful collection of porce- 
lain flowers; but, alas! his last gift of these 
exquisit works of art recalls now to my mind 
the most painful reminiscences, for on his 
journey home, he was ‘attacked by severe 
indisposition, and when he reached his own 
door, he was obliged to be lifted from the 
carriage. But I cannot dwell on the many 
days and nights of watching, and prayer, and 
wasting solicitude, that followed ; enough that 
I could say, ‘God’s will be done,’ when I 
closed my husband’s eyes in death. 

“Ah, Fanny! then it was that I must 
have sunk under my heavy burden of sorrow, 
had not the consolations of religion shed their 
healing balm into my crushed spirit, enabling 
me to look to higher sources of comfort than 
this vain world can afford. It was all as 
nothing, that I was the richest lady in my 
native place: my heart yearned after its 
lost treasure, and it was not until the death 
of my child, who died in all the bloom of boy- 
hood, that I felt I had aught to live for. 

« Margaret was now my only intimate 
companion, for during nine years [ did not 
lay aside my mourning dress, and mingled 
little in society, although, probably in con- 
sequence of my large possessions, I had many 
offers of marriage, and among others, I be- 
came acquainted with Counsellor Wibrecht, 
who was a widower, in the prime of life, 
and childless, like myself. I had already re- 
fused this gentleman’s suit, when, after a 
long illness, during which we had become 
-fondly attached, my dear Margaret died, 
and, taking advantage of my softened feelings 
and my better sense of entire isolation, (for 
my brother had settled himself in a distant 
city,) Counsellor Wibrecht again offered 
himself, when, perhaps owing to the above 
circumstances, he was better received than 
before, and in the course of the fodowing 
year we were married. 

“And now, when I look back through the 
long lapse of years to the period of my inter- 
course with him, I cannot remember that I 
ever had substantial reason to regret my 
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change of mind, though, Fanny, I must own 
that my second marriage was only earthly 
in its extent of happiness, while for my first, 
I recall it now as a foretaste of heavenly 
bliss. Mr. Wibrecht was a man of the 
world, and therefore did not undervalue my 
wealth, though [ feel confident that he really 
loved me for myself; his fiery temperament, 
however, often caused him to enter too deep- 
ly into social pleasures and convivialities, 
which caused heavy trials to my feelings ; 
but a solitary hour spent over my treasure 
box of porcelain flowers, or rather I should 
say an hour past in recalling the sad fruits 
of jealousy and ill-temper, always imparted 
to me that patience and discretion which 
enabled me to act towards him as a wife 
should ever act to her husband, and ever to 
stand fast in my plighted love and duty. 
And in truth, Fanny, my every act of self- 
denial and forbearance was fully rewarded 
in the end; for before the period of his de- 
cease, which took place when you were but 
a child, my husband’s disposition and charac- 
ter had entirely changed, and he died, as I 
humbly trust and believe, a true christian.” 
The Colonel’s wife had heard Mrs. Wi- 
brecht’s story with that earnest attention 
which we ever lend to a narrative, whose 
detail findsa similar chain of sentiment in 
our own breast, and in whose conclusion we 


almost prophetically read our own future 
e 


fate. In the sketch of the spoiled, but beau- 
tiful Margaret, she sorrowfully acknowledged 
a fac-simile of herself, self-conviction making 
her even willing to exaggerate her real 
faults of character and disposition, and as 
she shuddered with the perception of the 
peril which that best of all treasures, her 
husband’s love, had incurred through her 
too-jealous exactions, and trembled as she 
glanced into the deep abyss of the past, her 
resolution was quietly but firmly taken for 
the future, and bidding an affectionate fare- 
well to her good old aunt, she hastened to 
return home, and put each good determina- 
tion into speedy practice. 

The Colonel was seated in his pleasant 
study, rather inclined to seriousness by Hu- 
bert’s morning report of his wife’s displea- 
sure, yet seemingly busily engaged in con- 
sulting maps and charts, when Fanny 
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stealthily entered and stole on tiptoe be- 
hind him, but as her rounded arm lovingly 
clasped his neck, and he felt her warm cheek 
touch his as she softly wished him “ good 
afternoon,” all his late anxiety was forgotten, 
while drawing her yet closer to his side, he 
kissed both cheek and forehead repeatedly 
and with hearty earnestness, calling her ca- 
ressingly, “his beautiful wife, his beloved 
Fanny!” 

“ Am I really all that,” asked she, while a 
slight tone ofself-reproach mingled in her timid 


_ enquiry, “am I so dear to you as you say ?” 


“You have always been,—you must al- 
ways be most precious to me,” replied Col. 
Lakooska, with all the energy of wounded 
affection; “and oh! Fanny, how it grieves 
me that a little weakness, a slight inclination 
to suspicion in your otherwise frank and 
generous disposition, should sometimes,— 
not ofteu,—you understand” me, wife, make 
you unjust to yourself, your husband, and 
others. Only this morning, for instance, 
Flora’s rose-hyacinth planted a sharp thorn, 
did it not? in your too-susceptible heart.” 

“Ah! yes, Iown it; so it did,” replied 
Fanny with a deep blush and a downcast 
look of shame; then, with a gay laugh, she 
added as she laid her hand in the Colonel’s, 
“‘ now it is healed for ever.” 

“Ah! I knew it would be 650,” sad 
the Colonel in accents of lively pleasure. 
‘¢‘ My hopes did not err when they told me 
that my wife’s generons feelings would win 
the victory. But now, Fanny, that you 
have so nobly acknowledged your error, let 
me explain to you the whole truth. This 
long-suspected Flora Von Norbe has: been 
engaged since several years, aye, even pre- 
viously to my acquaintance with her, to a 
worthy and intelligent young man by the 
name of Rose, and although she really won 
my friendship by her open regard for myself, 
yet, I believe, my interest was. still further 
increased by the fact, that ‘she looked to me 
as the one who could alone bring about the 
consummation of her fondest hopes, by using 
my influence in procuring for her lover the 
situation of auditor for the town of H. 

“ As her little affair had been confiden- 
tially entrusted to me %efore our marriage, I 
did not feel at liberty to reveal it even to 
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you, Fanny ; and, must I add, that your cold- 
ness and apparent estrangement prevented 
Flora from seeking in you that confidant 
which [ suppose every young girl loves to 
possess. After long and fruitless efforts on 
my part, I, this morning, received a letter 
which happily assured me that my influence 
had not been exerted in vain, since it in- 
forms me that Flora’s lover had, at length, 
received the appointment of auditor to H. 

‘Not having time to call at Mrs. Von 
Norbes, and not caring to write to Flora, it 
struck me, as I walked through the hot- 
house, that | might send her an intimation of 
her lover’s good fortune by a floral message, 
Among anumber of bulbous roots, which I 
purchased and divided with Mrs. Von Norbe 
last autumn, there was one hyacinth, labelled 
‘ the Rose,’ whose slow growth Flora Von 
Norbe had often remarked, and when I saw 
it this morning, in all the beauty of full 
bloom, | fancied that, with the attached little 
label which you no doubt observed, it would 
tell alll wished to say ;—it would reveal, 
that, after months of weary suspense, her 
Rose’s hopes were now in full fruition ” 

¥ ** * * 

In after days, Fanny Lakooska’s devoted 
attentions to Mrs. Von Norbe fully filled up 
the void created by Flora’s marriage and 
change of residence to the city of H., while 
Mrs. Von Norbe, on her part, showed for her 
all the solicitude and tenderness of a mother, 
and when, in the following spring, a daughter 
was born to the Lakooskas, Fanny proposed 
to her husband that she should be baptised 
by the name of Flora, in compliment to their 
faithful friend. ’ 

Old Mrs. Wibrecht did not survive to be 
present at the christening, which took place © 
on her niece’s first appearance at church 
after the event of the child’s birth, but as 
Mrs, Lakooska walked through the church- 
yard, leaning on the Colonel’s arm, she stayed 
her steps for a while near the grave of her 
beloved relative, and a silent prayer for help 
and direction rose from her heart, as she 
vowed at that solemn altar, to plant in her 
babe’s tender breast such healthful seeds of 
virtue and contentment as, in after days, 
would produce plants, free from the sharp 
thorns of jealousy and ill-temper. 
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BY DAVID RICE, M. D. r 


At the foot of a cold sepulchral stone, 
On a green turf’d mound, 
A beautiful white moss-rose had grown, 
Breathing fragrance round— 
‘The guardian flower of an infant’s tomb, 
That budded on earth, in heaven to bloom. 


That pure white blossom was the flower-queen’s pride ; 
No wreath in the hair, 

Or gem on the breast of a gay young bride, 
Was ever so fair :— 

Hither the butterfly and the wild bee 

Came to partake of its purity. 


Like a simple girl in a gaudy dress, 
Our flower grew vain; 
Exulting in outward loveliness, * 
That perishing bane ; 
With a haughty look, but a soft sweet tone, 
She addressed the silent marble stone :— 


“Thou ugly column ! why standest thou here, 
Dead—lifeless—uncouth— 
No beauty—no charms—not a trait to cheer’ 


And beside, forsooth, 
Thou keepest the rays of the morning sun 
From kissing my cheek. O, I’m undone!” 


With a pale stern face the monument said 
“ Peace, peace, vain flower ! ' 

I guard the remains of an infant, dead, 
Thou child of an hour! 

J tell to the living where lov’d ones lie ; 

Like the mortal under us thou must die!” 


Behold! the heavens grow dark, and lightnings glow ;- 
O’er meadowg and lea 
Storms beat down, thunders roll, and winds blow ; 
The fragile rose tree, ; 
Crushed to the earth, now lowly lies, 
And—like as vanity dieth—dies! 


Beauty decays, bright colors fade, and joys, 
Like visions, perish. 

Heed not such ephemeral, fleeting toys, 
But Virtue cherish; 

*Tis the soul’s undying passion-flower, 

Imperishable as a marble tower. 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


There is a little mystic clock, 
‘No human eye hath seen ; 
That beateth on—and beateth on, 
From morning until e’en. 


And when the soul is wrapped in sleep, 
And heareth not a sound, 

It ticks and ticks the live-long night, 
And never runneth down. 


O, wondrous is that work of art, 
Which knells the passing hour 

But art ne’er formed, nor mind conceived, 
The life clock’s magic power. 


Nor set'in gold, nor decked with gems, 
By wealth and pride possessed ; 

But rich or poor, or high or low, 
Each bears it in his breast. 


When life’s deep stream, ’mid beds of flowers, 
All still and softly glides, 


Like the wavelet’s step, with a gentle beat, 
It warns of passing tides. 


When threat’ning darkness gathers o’er, © 
And Hope’s bright visions flee, 

Like the sullen stroke of the muffled oar, 
It beateth heavily. 


When passion nerves the warrior’s arm 
For deeds of hate and wrong, 

Though heeding not the fearful sound, 
The knell is deep and strong. 


When eyes to eyes are gazing soft, 
And tender words are spoken, 

Then fast and wild it rattles on, 
As if with love ’twere broken. 


Such is the clock that measures life, 
Of flesh and spirit blended ; 

And thus ’twill run within the breast, 
Till this strange life is ended. 


BY H. 


The scripture saying of “the way of transgressors is 
hard,” is abundantly verified by the facts and incidents 
related in the following article. Judge K. must have 
been aman of great nerve and keen penetration to 
have been able to camry the matter to the extent he did 
‘ in the face of the positive assertions by the culprit of 
‘his innocence. The victim also possessed a good deal 
of firmness in his composition, to allow himself so 
nearly to meet his doom before he would confess his 
_ crime. - The article is copied from the Norwich 
_ Courier.—Ep. 


The various incidents comprised in the 
following narrative are substantially true. 
The facts were gathered by the writer 
from one who was at that time residing 
in the immediate neighborhéod, and conse- 
quently possessed a knowledge of the whole 
transaction. In the year 1814, a Mr. W. 
of Watertown, Jefferson county, N. Y., was 
appointed Pay Master General of the Army, 
then stationed at Sackett’s Harbor. He 
‘Was a man quite above mediocrity with re- 
spect to intelligence, and of unimpeached 
moral character. He was a leader an so- 
ciety, and enjoyed the confidence and respect 
of all with whom he was associated. His 
wife, of whom a more particular account is 
necessary, was rather above middle stature, 
and of somewhat beautiful appearance ; she 
possessed a mind of extraordinary capability, 
cultivated by the most assiduous application ; 
and her refined taste and polished manners 
gave her access to the best society. She 
was honored with the most conspicuous 
place at all social gatherings, and was re- 
garded as a model of all femenine virtues 
and accomplishments. In entering upon his 
new office, Mr. W.’s sureties were Judge K. 
and Mr. F. of the same town. The former 
was a lawyer of much renown, and had for 
a number of years been Judge of some of the 
higher courts of the state of New York. He 
was a man rarely equalled for soundness of 

judgment, and was especially characterized 
by a discriminating penetration, which quali- 
fied him well for the part he bore in the 
tragical affair [am about to relate. He re- 
sided in the neighborhood ,of Mr. W., and 
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possessing unbounded confidence in his in- 


tegrity, did not hesitate to affix his name to 
the bond. Mr. L., a less conspicuous charac- 
ter, was a plain, honest, upright farmer, of 
considerable wealth, and maintaining a high 
standing in society. Nor did he for a mo- 
ment hesitate to sign the bond of Mr. W. 
with Judge K. In discharge of the duties 
of his new office, Mr. W., accompanied by 
his wife, in the spring of 1814, left Water- 
town for Albany, to receive there the amount 
of public funds necessary to meet the de- 
mands of the year. The reason of his 
wife’s accompanying him is not known, and 
whether the course taken by her was a pre- 
meditated one, the reader must judge. They 
arrived safely at Albany, and after spending 
a day or two there, Mr. W. received money 
to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, and 
they left for home. They had travelled on 
their return as far as Schenectady, when, at 
a public house, where they passed the night, 
the trunk containing the money was opened, 


and three thousand dollars abstracted. What. 


must have been the feelings of Mr. W. thus 
to find one tenth of the amount entrusted to 
him stolen! The house was immediately 
searched, and every measure promptly taken 
for the recovery of the funds and the appre- 
hension of the robbers, but it was all in vain: 
no clue that might lead tovits'discovery cou 
be obtained. No one dared to suppose, or 
deemed it were possible, that the beautiful 
and accomplished person accompanying Mr. 
W., and who seemed equally afflicted by his 
misfortune, could be in any way concerned 
in the deed. Nor could the slightest suspi- 
cion enter his own mind, after the matrimo- 
nial intimacy of years, of the guilt of his 
bosom companion. After making every 
possible effort for the recovery of the lost 
sum, and all proving ineffectual, they pro- 
ceeded on their return, and arrived at Wa- 
tertown, where all gave credence to their 
statement, of the occurrence at Schenectady ; 
and the missing funds having been satis- 
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factorily accounted for to the Government, 
nothing worthy of note transpired till the 
spting of 1815, when Mr. W. again ‘made 
preparations for going to Albany, to receive 
the Government funds. In order to be se- 
cure from any felonious attempts, he decided 
to go on horseback, and retarn with the mo- 
ney in his portmanteau. Strange as it may 
appear, his wife again persisted in accompa~ 
nying him. What were Mr. W.’s own 
wishes with regard to the matter, I know 
not; a deeply laid plot, which had been 
years in maturing, could not be otherwise 
consummated, and consequently no refusal 
on his part could be effectual. 

Accordingly they again left home for Al- 
bany, on the same errand; arriving late, 
Mr. W., with all possible despatch, procured 
the money, (the same amountas before,) and 
immediately left for home. They had 
proceeded on their way as far as Trenton, 
when the portmanteau containing the money 
was cut open, and twelve thousand dollars 
taken. No sooner had the robbery been dis- 
covered by Mr. W. than, by what device I 
know not, Mrs. W. persuaded her husband 
that as the twelve thousand dollars were 
actually stolen, and as they could not by any 
means make amnends, (for it was more than 
they were worth,) it would be better to ap- 
propriate the remainder to their own use, 
and pretend, as they might with equal pro- 
priety, that the whole had been faken. The 
counsels of his wife, aided, as we must be- 
lieve, by the spirits of darkness, finally were 
effectual, and the unhappy man, till then up- 
right in all his deeds, consented. 

The reader must ere this be well aware 
where the three thousand dollars were, but 
Mr. W. did not know, nor did he learn the 
full iniquity of the scheme in which he had 
suffered himself to become involved, until 
considerable time had elapsed, and the ex- 
citement of the transaction had ina measure 
subsided; nor till then did Mrs. W. dare 
disclose to him the full depth of her guilt. 
Bat, to resume the narrative at the point 
where we left it, the robbery at Trenton. 
After the remainder of the money had been 
safely concealed about the person of Mrs. 
W., the alarm was given, and the extent of 
the robbery was shown by the rent and rifled 
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portmanteau, the house was seare 
viduals apprehended upon suspici 
were offered, and every measure 
fertile mind of Mrs. W. could invent, to give 
plausibility to the statement, was carried 
into effect. As we may suppose, all was in- 
effectual for the recovery of the money. 
The missing funds were missing still. Af: 
ter the return of Mr. and Mrs. W. to Water-" 
town, in great apparent dejection at the 
loss of such an amount of money, their ‘plain 
unvarnished tale,” agreeing perfectly when 
told by either, their well affected sorrow, 
and above all, the character previously sus- 
tained by Mr. W. for honesty and integrity, 
left to the minds of most no room for doubts 
of the truth of their statement. The bonds- 


‘men of Mr. W., though ruined in property, 


deemed it policy to affect to believe the 
whole, at least, till some discovery might be 
made to justify suspicion. About this time, 
an invalid officer of the army at Sackett’s 
Harbor, not being able to perform his duty, 
came to Watertown for medical aid, and 
took lodgings in the family of Mr. W.. In 
afew days after his arrival he died. His 
remains were interred in a decent manner, 
and as the place of his nativity was not 
known, and no friend was there to honor his 
memory with a tear, he was soon forgotten. 
The exceedingly swollen and unnatural state 
of his body excited remark; but it was at- 
tributed to disease. A few days after his 
decease, Mrs. W. went to a merchant in an 
adjacent village, and requested him to re- 
ceive as a loan six hundred dollars. She 
said it was a present to her children, from 26 
friend, and she did not wish Mr. W. to know 
any thing of the matter. This circumstance 
is mentioned here in consequence of the in- 
direct bearing it has on the sequel of our 
tale. But to return. Judge K. wasa near 
neighbor of Mr. W., nd a very familiar 
man in his habits; ; he often visited his house 
at the most unexpected hours; and though 


~ he discovered nothing there that would have 


excited the suspicion of a less perspective 
mind, he saw many things that foreed upon 
him the conviction, that the lost money must 
be in their possession. Though both would 
converse with perfect ease on the subject of 
their misfortune, and lament with apparent 
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sincerity their loss, still a guilty conscience 
would betray itself, in some slight way not 
perceptible to the multitude. Convinced as 
he was, he resolved, if possible, to gain further 
knowledge of the matter. Accordingly he 
left his chamber, unknown to his wife (who 
by reason of ill health, occupied another bed 
-in the same room) and for fourteen nights 
in succession, lay upon the piazza of Mr. 
W.’s house; directly under the window of 
their sleeping apartment. 

Me could perceive them talking ina low 
tone at all times of the night, but so indis- 
tinctly that he could make out nothing of 
any consequence. However, by some mgans 
or other, he eanie to the conclusion that they 
were about to leave the country ; and he im- 
mediately determined upon a desperate effort 
to ascertain the correctness of his suspicions. 
He therefore imparted to Mr. F., his as- 
sociate bondman, a full account of all he had 
been witness to, and his strong belief that 

~ they had, or knew something of, the money. 
“They immediately concerted a plan to test 
the truth of their suspicions; as a precau- 
tionary measure, a physician of eminence 
was consulted, as to how long a person 
might be kept under water and be resusci- 
tated. As it might be that they were about 
to remove, no delay in executing the scheme 
was considered safe. The same morning, 
therefore, Judge K. sent to Mr. W., wishing 
him to come to his house sometime in the 
day, and make a final settlement. About 
eleven o’clock, Mr. W. arrived at the house 
of the Judge, who, under pretence of talking 
the matter over free from interruption, 
proposed a walk. They, in company with 
Mr. F., left the house, and proceeded across 
the lots toward a piece of woods. They 
walked on till they were nearly half a mile 
from any house; and had come to the side 
of a muddy brook, entirely hidden from view 
by ‘surrounding hills and woods. | Wholly 
unsuspicious of what awaited him, what 
must have been Mr. W.’s astonishment, 
when Judge K. stepped before him, and with 
a countenance, and in a tone of voice not to 
be misunderstood, told him the intent for 
which they had brought him there, and 
charged him with the embezzlement of thirty 
three thousand dollars of public money ; their 
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reasons for thinking so, and telling him if he 
did not disclose where it was, they would 
drown him on the spot. Unawed by these 
threats, the hardened man, with an ill-af- 
fected look of innocence, exclaimed; “f 
know nothing of the matter.”. No sooner 
was this said, than with ‘a promptness char- 
acteristic of the man, Judge K., throwing off 
his coat, seized Mr. W., and plunged him 
into the water. Mr. F. held a watch, and 
counted seconds, that they might not drown 
the man. 

After as much time had elapsed as could 
with safety to the unhappy man, he was 
raised from the water. It was sometime 
before he could speak—but when he did, it 
was only to protest his innocence, but in a 
manner, and tone of voice, that bore witness 
to the certainty of his guilt. All efforts to 
make him confess proving vain, he wasagain 
plunged by the powerful arm of Judge K. in 
the water. This time it did not fare as well 
with him. He was kept under water so 
long that when taken out he appeared a life- 
less corpse. It was a long time before they 
were able, by their utmost exertions, to re- 
store him sufficiently to speak. When he 
did speak it was to repeat the same denial 
as before. The heart of an ordinary man 
must have failed in either situation—that of 
Judge K. or Mr. W.—but the former was 
well satisfied that the other must know some- 
thing of the lost funds. Placing himself ina 
position where he could note the expression 
of the features of the twice drowned man, he 
thus addressed him: * Mr. W., we know 
that you have in your possessicn, or know 
something of that money. Now disclose 
every thing, or we will sink your body, 
trembling under the weight of a guilty con- 
science, in that water, never toemerge with 
life, and we will hurry your guilty spirit, 
without one moment for repentance, before 
the tribunal of Heaven, to receive the recom- 
pense of your crimes. Disclose at once, or - 
you die.” This was uttered in a tone and 
with an emphasis that forced upon the mind 
of Mr. W. the absolute certainty of its ful- 
filment. The guilty man trembled. For a 
time, utterance failed him. His terrible ad- 
versary was still sounding in his ears the 
certain doom that awaited him. He could 
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conceal the truth no .onger. That power 
which had aided him in the commission of 
the crime, and till now kept him from the 
disclosure, had forsaken him, and the thought 
of rushing into the presence of his God, with 
his sins unrepented, forced him to reply : 
“T will tell you all I know about it—your 
suspicions are correct; the money is in our 
possession, or at least thirty thousand dollars. 
Of the remaining three thousand dollars I 
know nothing. You will find it either in a 
black trunk, in our bed-chamber, or under 
the hearth.” Judge K. leaving him in care 
of Mr. F. till he could ascertain the truth 
of this statement, started for the house. He 
was seen by his wife, and the lady by whom 
the tale was related to the writer, coming 
across the fields covered with mud, and, to 
use the words of the former, “ appeared like 
a murderer.” Alarmed at such a sight, his 
wife, though from her feeble health, hardly 
able to walk, met him at the door with the 
enquiry,—‘ Elusband, what have you been 
doing?” As calmly as the circumstances 
would permit, he replied :— 

We have had tke old fellow under water, 
and made him own where the money is 2?” 
Judge K. proceeded to the house of Mr. W. 
and inquired where Mrs. W. was. He was 
told that she was in her chamber, but did not 
wish to see any one. Without ceremony 
Judge K. ascended the stairs, as we may 
suppose, in no careful manner, and knocked 
at the door pointed out. He heard a rustling 
within, but no step. He called, but no voice 
was heard. Ina rage he set his foot against 
the door and burst it open, and entered. 
Mrs. W. was sitting on the bed. He im- 
mediately explained the object of his visit, 
and concluded by telling her that the money 
must be forth coming, Seeing the “ Black 
Trunk,” he proceeded to open it, and ex- 
amine its contents, when she exclaimed,— 
“Tt is not there.” Her position upon the 
- bed, at this moment, excited suspicion that 
the money must be about her, and he imme- 
diately commenced pulling off the bed 
clothes, in total disregard of all that she 
could say of the impropriety of such conduct 
in a lady’s bed-chamber. Decorum was out 
of the question. She next attempted to ac- 
complish by force, what she could not by 
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reason; but with the ease and strength of a 
giant, he lifted her from the bed, and re- 
moving the covering, he saw a quilted gar- 
ment that appeared as though it might con- 
tain the money. He seized it, when Mrs. 
W. exclaimed, “ You have got it!” He im- 
mediately left the house and proceeded with 
his prize to a neighbor’s, when the whole 
amount, thirty-three thousand dollars was 
found quilted between two pairs of gentle- 
mens’ drawers, the property of the officer who 
died at Mr. W.’s a few days before; and to 
use the. words of Judge K.: ‘* When he 
seized the drawers, in her bed-chamber, she 
seemed to be more troubled about the name 
on them, than the money,’ as that would 
furnish abundant evidence of her guilt, in the 
death of the unfortunate officer. 

Mr. W. was released, and returned to his 
house; but his wife—she who had instigated 
to the commission of the crime now known 
to the world, was nowhere to be found. 
Search was made inall the apartments of the 
house, but in vain. As soon as the circum- 
stance of her absence became known, intelli- 
gence was brought, that a neighbor had seen 
her crossing the fields, with a hurried step, in 
the direction of the river—(the Black River.) 
The truth flashed at once upon the minds of 
all, that she had in all probability found a wa- 
tery grave. The river was searched, and a 
little distance below where she was seen 
crossing the fields, her body was found, with — 
such a look of unutterable anguish depicted 
on the countenance, as plainly told of the 
depth of the struggle which had taken place 
in her bosom. Home she had rendered deso- 
late; a husband’s reputation she had blasted; 
and with a hand more withering than the 
touch of an envenomed serpent, she had 
plucked from the associated name of both, 
everything that was worth living for. She 
could bear the thought of existence no longer. 
The dreadful act is meditated. The discov- 
ery of her guilt drives her to desperation ; 
hurries her footsteps, and as from a_ project- 
ing cliff she cast herself into the deep and 
rushing current below, the scene closes for- 
ever over a being who, but for that first fatal 
yielding to temptation, might have shone con- 
spicuous in the halls of earth. 
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Mepye Be Looks Toa! “pls AY; 


Tam ten years old to-day. I wish 1 was 
twenty. Then I should be grown up, and do 
as I please. But now I am a child, and 
have to obey others; I shall then be done 
with school and can go into company with 
men and women. What pleasure [ shall 
have then! I shall not be obliged to study 
lessons, or ask my father when I wish to go 
any where. I will buy whatever I want, and 
amuse myself as I choose. I shall be invited 
into company, and I shall be cheerful and 
happy all the year long. O, how I[ wish I 
was twenty! 

Twenty! Let me see. - It is ten years off 
yet. Ten years! What along time! I won- 
der why the time that is coming seems so 
slow, and the time that is past so short? It 
appears to have been but the other day when 
I was nine, and not much longer since I was 
five. But now it will be five years before I 
shall be fifteen, and then five more to twenty. 
It seems a great while, But I hope they 
will go as quickly as the last ten. This is 
1837 ;. it will be 1847 before I am twenty. 
Eighteen hundred and forty-seven! Surely it 
is longer than to 1827! 

But I wonder if time will be short when [ 
get to be twenty? Ido not want to be so 
old as thirty. I wish I could keep at twenty- 
five at the farthest. Let me think. It is 
only ten years from twenty to thirty. That 
is so old. People do not feel like young 
persons then. I wish we could go back from 
thirty to twenty. But I suppose we must 
go on, and on, and ten years more will then 
be forty. How very old! My father is not 
forty, and he does not seem like a young man. 
And ten more will be fifty—then sixty— 
seventy—eighty—ninety. But stop! there 
are not many people so old as that. I won- 
‘der what is the reason. It is strange people 
get sick when they are old. Where are the 
old people? I wish nobody woulddie. Die! 
Die! Must I die before I am ninety? I 
think not. Some people live to be ninety: 
and I am so strong and well. I guess I shall 
be as old as that, and perhaps a hundred. 
How dreadful it must be to be so old, when 
they know they have to die. 


But I forgot. My dear mother died four 
years ago, and she was just twenty-six. 0, 
I remember her. She was young. [I re- 
member how lively, and happy, and beautiful 
she was. But she died. Iwish I could see 
her sweet face smiling on me again. But 
she is dead. Only twenty-six. And there 
was my little sister, too; she died at the 
same time, and was only a few hours old. 
Then some people die before they are so. old 
as ninety: and children may die, 


1 will not think ofthis. Yet I cannot help 
thinking of my dear mother ; how white and 
cold she was when she was dead. And she 
was well only a few days before. ‘Then peo- 
ple may die before they are thirty. And my 
little sister died before she was ofe year old. 
Suppose I should die before I am twenty. 
O, I wish I could stop thinking about such 
things. ButIlremember my mother. JI can- 
not help weeping. She was not thirty, and 
healthy as lam now. It is possible, then, I 
may not live to be twenty! I always be- 
lieved death to be a great way off from me, 
and never thought of dying before I should 
be very old. But I now see that many die 
young. 1 can recollect several at school, and 
in our neighborhood, who have died, and 
were about my age. Who-can bear to die? 
I do not want to be twenty. I almost wish I 
was only five! 


Here I stop repeating what the child of ten 
years old said about her anxiety to be twenty. 
Have not many of our young readers often 
had the same desire to be men and women, 
so that they could enjoy more pleasure! Do 
they not often suppose that they will then be 
happier, and will have nothing to give them 
trouble! But, instead of answering their 
questions, let us hear what the child*thinks 
when the twentieth birth-day, so much de- 
sired, has come and gone, 


I am thirty years old to-day! Is it possible 
that so much time has gone! It seems buta 
few years since I was ten, and wishing to be 
twenty, and now I am ten years pasttwenty. 
It is now 1847. Foolish child that I was, to 
think’that the world would make me happier 
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than I wasin my childhood. 1 have, indeed, 
lived ; but how wonderful that I should reach 
thirty, when more than half of the human 
family die before they are ten. Thousands 
upon thousands die between twenty and 
thirty. Many of my schoolmates and com- 
panions have left this world; and death has 
made changes in every family around me. 
How anxiously did I look forward to this 
age! instead of making it my delight to be 
under the care of others, I was foolishly per- 
suading myself that I should be happier if I 
were left to my own control. But no sooner 
did I reach the desired period than I found 
myself mistaken. The thoughtless and care- 
less mirth of childhood was gone. Instead 
of the warm-hearted friends of my youth, 
to whom I could trust every thought, I found 
that the friendship of the gay, and the lovers 
of pleasure,’ was insincere, and lasted only so 
long as I could serve them. I engaged in 
the amusements of the world, but instead of 
the constant enjoyment I had expected, I 
found vexation and disappointment. At ten, 
my wants were supplied by others. I had 
no cares. My only sorrow was the tender 
recollection that I was motherless, and that 
grief was but slight to my childish heart, 
when J was surrounded by happy compan- 
ions, and beloved by an affectionate father, 
But now he is gone. I am alone in the 
world; and the world cares not for me. 


Its pleasures are already faded and worthless. 
They cannot fill the empty heart. At ten 1 
had the folly to think that I was captive, and 
looked forward to twenty for liberty. But I 
was like a youngling of the flock, desiring 
to escape from the sunny pasture, to wander 
in the wilderness. ‘Then, time seemed end- 
less; death was associated only with age. 
But what madness to calculate on future life ! 
How dreadful to pass through the days of 
youth with the belief that death is not to be 
prepared for until age has destroyed the ca- 
pacity of enjoyment. Let the young be 
warned that now is the scene of their earthly 
happiness; and that now is the most favor- 
able time for the attaining that divine bless- 
ing which will insure their happiness here 
and in eternity. As for me, I can now most 
sincerely and earnestly say, O that } were 
ten! 

I hope I have parted forever with this de- 
lusion. Now is my only opportunity to se- 
cure the favor of God! And, in his favor I 
shall secure peace and joy in this world; and 
endless bliss and glory in that which is to 
come. Instead of wasting my remaining 
hours in fruitless regret for the follies of the . 
past, or in vain anticipations of the future, I~ 
will do with my might whatsoever his grace 
inclines or enables me to do for his glory, and 
the good of my fellow men. 

Home of the Gileadite. 


Think am of the erring, 
Ye know not of the power 

With which the dark temptation came, 
In some unguarded hour. 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They struggled, or how well, 

Until the hour of weakness came, 
And sadly thus they fell. 

Think gently of the erring, 
Oh! do not thou forget, 

However darkly stained by sin, 
He is thy brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same heritage ; 
Child of the self-same God ; 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod, 


THE ERRING. 


Speak gently to the erring, 
For is it not enough 

That innocence and peace have gone, 
Without thy censure rough ? 

It sure must be a weary lot, 

That sin-crushed heart to bear, 
And they who share a happier fate, 
Their chidings well may spare. 

Speak kindly to the erring, 
Thou yet mayest lead them back, 
With holy words, and tones of love, 
From misery’s thorny track. 
Forget not thou hast often sinned, 
And sinful yet must be, 
Deal gently with the erring one 
As God hath dealt with thee. 


GENIFREDE, THE FLOWER.-GIRL 


BY EDEN 


Hore—fear—joy—despair—how have these 
emotions agitated myriads of millions of hearts 
that, have now returned to dust? ay, and shall 
agitate myriads of millions more, if so be the 
world roll on long enough to hold them! How 
old and yet how new are all our passions! 
Those which agitated the heart of Eve shall 
throb in the bosom of the last of her daughters. 
Come, now, we will tell a little history about 
these heartburnings and heartbeatings, of what 
once upon a time befel a cousin of all the world’s 
—for all the world are cousins, and only a few 
hundred times removed—some couple or rather 
more of centuries ago. 

It was in sunny France. The flowers were 
breathing out their unconscious happiness (for it 
tz possible to be happy even without knowing it) 
in a thousand mingled odors: the birds were 
hymning their voluntaries of joy. The summer 
heaven was glowing, and the summer earth was 
glad. The city lifted its head, with its cathedral 
domes and glittering spires, and looked down, 
with something that might be likened to the dig- 
nity of intellect and the frown of pride, over the 
expanse of the calm and fertile campagna below, 
the works of man overbearing the works of nae 
ture; while these responded with the sweetest 
of all smiles, the smile of peace, and answered 
with the sweetest of all sounds, the hum of in- 
dustry. 

Our heroine, and, dear world, your cousin—she 
is sweet-looking enough for any body’s cousin— 
pray admit the bond of relationship; you will then 
have more interest in her—our heroine, then, 
issued from the gates of the city, whilst the dew 
was yet glistening and bejewelling the flowers 
of the fields, rare galaxy of gems and blossoms. 
She was a gentle creature, and gentleness is a 
sweet thing in woman. Her accents, when she 
spoke, were soft and persuasive—who loves not 
the dulcet notes of a woman’s voice, and feels 
not their soft-stealing influence? She had the 
faculty of convincing, not by argument, but by 
persuasion. Her true woman’s power consisted 
in melting obduracy and opposition. Her eyes 
were generally downcast—not that she was un- 
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able to lift them in honest courage to the face, \ 
for that bespeaks all but convincingly the cow- 
ardice of conscious guilt; for, show us those 
who cannot return our gaze, and we will show 
you those who dare not; but our heroine could 
lift a soul-fraught eye that, on occasion, should 
know nothing of cowardly quailing ; for be it ever 
remembered that true gentleness and true cour- 
age are seldom severed, and that a bold front is 
generally the mask of a craven heart. But no 
more of description. Our heroine shall be shown 
in the circumstances which befel her, and these 
were strong, stern, dark, marked, passionate; 
passing strange, that the gentlest natur@ often 
have to pass through the roughest tempests. 

We have said that our heroine, our gentle 
Genifrede, sallied forth at sunrise, not indeed 
quite for the poetical purpose of luxuriating in 
sweet scents and sunbeams, but because she had 
to win that daily bread, which even the rosiest 
lips must crave. Dear world, your cousin was 
poor, (all the world, youknow, has poorrelations, ) 
and to some folks brown bread is as hard to earn 
as is turtle-soup to others. Poor Genifrede had 
grown up among the flowers till she had grown 
something like them. An orphan girl, alone in 
the vast human crowd, she had gained her little 
pittance by gathering the fairest of earth’s blos- 
soms, and turning them into the sweetest of bo- 
quets. Many a fair dame, in her rouge and 
ruffs, sported these Floras during the day, and 
their purchase money sufficed for food for the 
fair flower-girl. Hitherto her life had passed like 
a dream, saving but for one event. She had been 
ill—on the very threshold of another and a 
happier state: a young surgeon had watched 
over her, tended her, nurtured, restored her; and 
from that time the calm devotion of her peace 
was occupied by one engrossing but most hope- 
less feeling. She went into the fields as usual, 
but could no longer return the smile of Nature. 
A human passion was tugging at her heart- 
strings. They are wrong who say that hope is 
necessary to love. The purest affection is the 
most despairing, because it does not return to 
self, but centres in another. Thus Genifrede 
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loved hopelessly. Nevertheless, she would 
rather have surrendered her life than her love.- 
The young surgeon, Eustache Desanges, was 
far above her sphere, and a very little suffices to 
make a woman love a man who is her superior ; 
besides, who knows not how deep kind words 
sink into a drooping heart, and these had the 
young surgeon often spoken as he stood by her 
humble pallet. Poor Genifrede! if you could 
only have substituted gratitude for that other en- 
grossing and devouring passion, all would have 
been well, but alack and well-a-day! who can 
choose their own emotions ? 

Not Genifrede. 

After she had recovered from her illness, she 
resumed her ordinary mode of life; she gathered 
fair flowers in the fields, and sold them in the 
city, only with this daily episode, that she al- 
ways selected the fairest, and carried them to 
the dwelling of the young surgeon. She called 
this her morning offering of gratitude ; but, if it 
had been known by its right name, it would 
have been recognized as the offering of love. 

On the identical morning when we present - 
our heroine to our readers, she had gone, as 
usual, to gather flowers for her boquets. She 
had wandered through a wood that bounded the 
domains of the Marquis de Villecy. Recent ill- 
ness had left her pale and weak. Arrived at 
this spot, she laid her little basket on the grass 
full of her fragrant treasure, and sat down upon 
‘a. stone to wreath and intertwine her blossoms. 
At first, the fairest were to be selected for the 
young surgeon, Eustache Desanges. After all, 
taste is a strange faculty ; Genifrede certainly 
possessed it. The wild blossoms that, in the 
hands of a boor, might have been taken for 
vulgar weeds, in hers were full of natural ele- 
gance. Our heroine looked on her companion 
flowers—for those flowers were her companions 
—with something of exultation. “I love my 
flowers,” said Genifrede, “and he loves them too, 
What a sad world would this be, if the earth 
brought forth no blossoms! and what would be- 
come of me? What tender goodness in Him 
who made all, to make these sweet things? 
How could any body do a sinful thing, if they 
only first looked upon a single leaf or bud? 
How beautiful! and this is Ais, because it is the 
most beautiful. And yet I have not here one 
sprig of the blue-eyed flower he commended. I 
must seek it, or he will miss its perfume. I am 
weary, but there is-pleasure in pain and toil en- 
dured for him! It is but another search up the 
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hill-side, and haply I may find it.” And Geni 
frede, leaving her basket and her boquets, wended 
her way. 

Genifrede had been looking more into her 
own heart, for the sake of contemplating the 
features engraven there, than around her, or she 
might have seen a fierce, dark, passionate face, 
looking over the low underwood, with a pair of 
malign black eyes flashing over her. 
careless locks of mingled gray and raven hung 
down from the folds of the soiled handkerchief, 
which, when adjusted with taste, imparts a 
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characteristic style to the countrywomen of the 
wearer, but, when worn with soils and slovenli- 
ness, makes us sadly long for a little cambric 
and cleanliness. Smeared, seared, haggard, 
wrinkled, and discontented, the wife of the pub- 
lic executioner—for such she was—looked with 
scowling envy on the poor, but peaceful flower- 
girl. Though alike in their poverty, she envied, 
with a bitter envy, her youth and her content- 
ment. The discontented think that others have 
no right to be happy. 

“Singing and sighing,” said Jaequette ; “ for 
ever singing and sighing in the same breath ! 
Singing, and sighing, and siiting, and doing no- 
thing but twisting and twirling her paltry flow- 
ers about, and then offering them to the gentry 
with a would-be air and a grace; and they, the 
dupes! buying her trash, and paying her with 
soft words, while I might go begging barefoot 
without ever getting a sou! And then to see 
how the people shrink away; and even this 
poverty-stricken flower-girl, this Genifrede, draws 
her breath, and turns away her eyes, and gathers 
up her dress, lest she should come in contact 
with me! And not an execution have we 
had this year, and not a single perquisite! If 
people are so mighty good, why then nothing is 
left for it but that Gaspard and I must starve. 
Ay, now would that I had this girl upon the 
scaffold, and Gaspard standing over her with his 
trusty blade! Wouldn’t I nudge his elbow, 
and...” 

As Jacquette spoke thus to herself, she gave 
the flower-girl’s basket a malignant push with 
her foot, and overthrew its balmy treasures. 
The knife with which poor Genifrede cut her 
flowers, and the pure white linen cloth marked 
with her name, on which she was accustomed to 
spread them out so showily and tastefully in her 
basket, fell upon the ground. 

Jacquette took up the knife, and stood with it 
gleaming in her hand, while thoughts, brought 
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fresh from that other world by the fiends that 
dwell there, flashed through and through her. 

And now there broke upon her a sound 
which, from its very harmony, woke up the 
wildest discord. The light, joyous, ringing laugh 
of a young child pealed out from the wood which 
skirted the estate of the Marquis de Villecy, and 
a little, laughing, blue-eyed gil, of some three 
years of happiness, broke out from among the 
wreathing underwood, ‘This little cherub-child’s 
wild joy arose from her having escaped from 
her nurse. Her cheek was flushed, her golden 
curls hung dishevelled. Her white robe was 
pure and unsullied, and round her dimpled neck 
there hung a diamond cross, which not an hour 
before she had won away, as a temporary favor, 
from a mother that could deny her nothing. 

We have said that this rosy child burst out 
of the wood with her merry laugh close to where 
J aequette was standing with the knife gleaming 
in her hand. There is something instinctive in 
fear as well asin love. The half-uttered sound 
died away upon her baby lip; her eye shrank and 
quailed, her cheek turned pale, and she stood for 
for a moment or two the image of childish terror. 

“So!? thought Jacquette, “even this baby, 
this little limb of pride, this twig of the great 
tree, this miserable, puling thing, that I could 
strangle with my finger and thumb, even this 
crumb takes against me. Ay, child, if I had 
thy pompous father’s revenues for a year I would 
scoff at you all, and scorn and despise you for 
the rest of my life! Even that gewgaw on, thy 
neck would place us beyond the reach of this 
world’s miserable spite. We get little or no- 
thing now-a-days by our honest calling. Every- 
body hates us, and why shouldn’t we hate every- 
body? If people won’t give, why don’t we 
take? Now could I easily—this knife is in my 
hand—we are pinched with poverty. Supposing 
any detection followed—none might; but, if it 
did, it would seem the work of that accursed 
She is happy, and she has no more 
Her knife—this 


Come hither, 
” 


* flower-girl. 
right to be happy than 1. 
cloth marked with her name. 
child—nay, darest thou rebel !—there...... 

Poor Genifrede! new troubles were now to be 
added to her lot.. She was arrested, and tried 
for murder. The testimony of Jacquette, and 
the circumstances, were against her, as the child 
was found wrapped in her basket-cloth, with her 
full name upon it, and her knife in her basket 

_of flowers, encased in blood. In spite, therefore, 
of her strong and constant protestations of inno- 
cence, she was convicted, and sentenced to die, 
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Itis strange, but it is true, that our reason 
and our feelings often take against each other. 
The minds of all men concurred in the justice 
of this sentence; but the hearts of all men dis» 
sented, The deed was too truly done; no 
shadow of suspicion fell on any other being; 
the blood-stained cloth and the knife encrusted 
with congealed gore were hers—she sought not 
to deny them. But then the diamond cross, 
which must have been her great temptation to 
the crime, could nowhere be found. It was 
surmised that she had buried it, until she might 
with safety repossess it. And yet some there 
were whose hearts rebelled against the justice 
of her sentence. The very reluctance with 
which she avowed that she had left her basket 
and her boquets, to seck a flower that the young 
surgeon had commended, though extorted from 
her by the very exigency of her danger, was felt 
as truth itself is felt by some; while by others 


‘it was deemed the mere invention of attempted 


exculpation ; for, even were it true that she had 
left her basket, there was no other human being 
on whom suspicion could fall. As for Eustache 
Desanges, he was himself in court; he came 
forward to prove that, full of delicate gratitude 
for his gratuitous medical care, Genifrede had 
each morning brought him the freshest flowers, 
and, with bitter regret, he remembered that he 
had unwittingly commended the absent blossom. 
The young surgeon had certainly done much 
towards exciting kindly feelings in the poor 
flower-girl’s favor; but the fearful evidence 
against her outweighed it all. Genifrede was, 
as we have said, condemned to the fearful sword 
of the executioner. “ ‘3 * 

It was night, and Jacquette and Gaspard 
were standing in the low, lonely hut, which 
was the public executioner’s home. Squalid 
poverty was around them, and Jacquette stood 
in the midst like a domestic demon. 

“ Oh, wretched man that I am!” exclaimed 
Gaspard; “wretched man thatI am! ‘The sun 
has set, and now how soon will it rise again ! 
Wretch that I am, it will come too soon!” 

“ Weak driveller!” exclaimed his wife ; “what 
is the rising or the setting of the sun to thee !— 
or rather, bethink thee of the guerdon it will 
bring thee. It islong since thou wert called upon 
to do thine office; and thou wilt be paid, and 
have perquisites too, man.” 

“TJ loathe them all !—I loathe them all! 
There is blood upon them! Art thou a woman, 
and canst thou thus think of a woman’s hacked 
and quivering limbs, and the warm, svouting, 
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gushing blood?” and Gaspard hid his face in 
his hands, 

“ Art thou a man, and canst thou thus think 
of a woman starving for lack of food, and that 
woman thy wife ?” 

“ And she so young, so beautiful ?”” 

“ Ays an she were old and ugly, thou wouldst 
strike willingly enough. I would now that I 
could stand in thy place.” 

And Jacquette thus continued to urge her 
suit; but in her eagerness, she lct fall from her 
lips some expressions that raised in the mind of 
Gaspard a suspicion that she was the guilty wo- 
man, and not the fair flower-girl. Yet she suc- 
ceeded in extorting a promise from him, that he 
would try to execute the law upon the hapless 
Genifrede. 

“ Now, hearken, Gaspard !”” said she; “ hush ! 
let me whisper thee. In the great tumult of the 
search for that lordling’s child—marry, what 
better was it than other people’s children ?—I 
too wandered out, as others did, but to better pur- 
pose. See, Gaspard: now let thine eyes gladden, 
and thine heart dance! I found this treasure.” 

And, from the dusky palm of Jacquette’s hand, 
the brilliant cross flashed upon Gaspard’s eyes. 

“Didst find it?” exclaimed Gaspard, as his 
eyes gloated on the treasure. 

“ Ay, I found it. Doubtless, in her fear, this 
flower-girl had cast it from her in the pursuit. 
Now then thou wilt believe her guilt, and do 
thine office manfully. And, when things have 
all subsided, then will we go to some far-off 
place; we will sell our treasure, and live right 
joyously and bravely ; men will no more point 
at us as we pass, and say, ‘Hush! touch not 
his garment! There goes the common execu- 
tioner!’ but, if they note us, they will say, ‘ Make 
way for the gentlefolks to pass. There goes the 
good monsieur and the handsome madame, his 
wife.’”? Gaspard’s heart was dazzled by this pic- 
ture. There was a mighty contest within him. 

“ Why didst thou not produce this on the trial ?” 

“ And lose it?” 

“ And why not tell me sooner ?”” 

“That thou mightest not be burdened with a 
troublesome secret. ‘Thou wouldst have blabbed, 
and then where would have been our coming 
happiness? Neither would it have comforted 
the Marquis. What to him would have been 
the gewgaw ?” 

“ And shall we live in peace, where men will 
hold our companionship, and speak well of us?” 

“ Ay, and be proud to receive thy salute, in- 
stead of shrinking out of thy path.” 
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“ Then this girl is guilty 1” 

“ Ay, and thou mayest do thy duty with a 
But whether guilty or not, thou 
hast nothing to do with it. Thou art not called 
upon to fill the office of her judge. She hath 
been sentenced, and even the priest himself hath 
told thee thou art crimeless in doing thine office 
—nay, more, that it is thy duty to do it. But 
now listen to me, Gaspard, If all men hate us, 
we ought the better to love each other. I loathe 
and abhor this life as much as thou dost. Form- 
erly, when thy calling flourished, and I was 
decked bravely, I could hear whispered words of 
admiration, even though I were the executioner’s 
wife. But now care and poverty have brought 
me wrinkles and contumely. Now, Gaspard, 
if thow wilt hearken to me, we shall have better 
prospects. But’ this once, good Gaspard—but 
this ‘once, brace thyself to the task, and it shall 
be thy last. Dost promise me ?” 

“The last !—and she is guilty !—well, Jac- 
quette, I will try.” - * : 

That fearful morning came. The dark trage- 
dy, of which Genifrede had become the unhappy 
heroine, had at this, the hour of its consummation, 
drawn together a vast audience: and yet a 
solemn stillness reigned over all. The mighty 
sea of humanity was silent, but it was like the 
calm of the ocean, which ushers in the storm. 

Genifrede appeared. She ascended the scaf- 
fold, pale and trembling. Her lip was color- 
less, and the light in her eye had waned. Gen- 
ifrede was a woman, and therefore she could 
suffer. Her spirit was truly feminine, and it was 
a spirit of submission. She came, pale as a droop- 
ing lily, and looking as pure. She neither braved 
her unhappy destiny and approached it with a 
martyr’s spirit, nor was she brought crushed with 
craven fear, with faculties obliterated by the 
horror of her lot. No, as we have said, pale, 
gentle, tender, drooping, but still submissive, poor 
Genifrede ascended the awful scaffold. 

What a scene! There stood Genifrede, the 
helpless flower-girl, as if her spirit were hovering 
on her pale lips to depart, with her hands crossed 
upon her bosom. There stood by her side the 
ptiest, with his cross, which he, ever and anon, 
presented to her. There stood the little hillock 
of sand, which was to receive her vital current, 
while, on the other side of this fearful pile, stood 
Gaspard, with glaring and distended eyes, lean- 
ing on the instrument of death, with the dark 
fiend, his wife, Jacquette, at his elbow. 

“She is innocent!” murmured Gaspard to hia 
wife, “ and now must I murder her ?” 
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* Coward! good Gaspard! one blow, anditis 
done !”? whispered Jacquette. 

A murmur of dissatisfaction swelled through 
the mighty multitude. The sounds “ She is in- 
nocent!” rose and swelled throughout the ranks 
of that mighty populace. 

They reached the ears of Genifrede. Her 
darkest agony was to die as a murderer. The 
dearest thought of her woman’s heart came 
back upon her. Oh, would Eustache Desanges 
deem her guilty? The words “She is inno- 
cent!” came like the surge which was to cast 
her in safety on the shore. ‘“ Eustache will hear 
that I am innocent!’ She, rose, with a face 
irradiated by that hope: forgetting all her timidi- 
ty, remembering only that Ae might hear her 
last words and believe them, she turned towards 
the great assemblage of the people, and, with her 
eyes raised to heaven, she spread out her hands 
and cried, “ Yes, I am innocent ! I am innocent! 
and now I am ready to die?” 

A strong purpose was stirring in the one heart 
of that vast crowd, but had no time to shape 
itself into action. 

“She is ready !” exclaimed Jacquette; “fool! 
dally no more !’”’ 

Gaspard shook in every limb. He wrung his 
hands, and lifted them, as if in expostulation to- 
wards heaven. Genifrede’s words had carried 
conviction to his soul. 

«“ Angel!” exclaimed the soul-stricken execu- 
tioner, throwing himself on his knees before her, 
“angel, forgive the deed that I must do !” 

Genifrede, full of terror, covered her face with 
her hands, “I pardon thee! but oh, hasten, for 
each minute now I die a fresh death !” 

“ Ay, hasten !” whispered Jacquette. “ Quick 
- make all sure, or it may chance even yet...” 

“ Oh, bestow thy blessing on me!” exclaimed 
Gaspard, still grovelling at the feet of Genifrede. 
“ Holy father, obtain for me her blessing! Ican 
never prosper without her blessing! I can have 
no other blessing without hers.” 

“Thou art distraught, son,” replied the priest. 
“Thou doest but thine office. ‘Torture not the 
maiden further.” , 

“ Gaspard,” whispered Jacquette, “dost thou 
love me? Dost thou love thyself? Hasten! 
Seest thou not? ‘The people are rising, and will 
tear thee limb from limb. Make it quick work, 
man! quick work, or thou art lost !” 

“Oh, pardon what I am compelled to d.- to 
thee?” said Gaspard, rising and seizing the sword. 
“ Pardon! pardon!” 
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Jacquette hurriedly tied a bandage round the 
eyes of the poor flower-girl. Genifrede’s pale 
lips murmured a prayer. The priest closed his 
eyes, and his lips trembled as he prayed aloud for 
the soul of the departing. 

“ Now strike, not like a cowardly craven, but 
aman!” said Jacquette. 

Moment of breathless horror. Gaspard stood 
tottering. He raised and swung the fearful blade. 
A cry of mingled indignation and pity proceeded 
from the assembled people. Genifrede rose. The 
horrible weapon, aimed in nerveless desperation, 
had glanced aside. It had wounded her shoulder, 
and the red blood flowed over her light garments. 
Gasping with horror, Genifrede hung upon the 
arm of the pitying priest. Jacquette’s eyes 
turned glaring upon her husband. “Coward! 
But the mob will soon re- 
pay thee! They will tear thee piecemeal to sate 
their fury, and they will do well. Thou hast 
not the spirit of a dog, much less that of a man !”” 

“ Jacquette,” faltered Gaspard, “I see, I see it 
all!” 

“ What seest thou ?” 

“Thy fears—their motive—thy crime—thou 
shouldst have beeninher place. As thou stoodst 
by her side, I saw the fiend looking out from 
thine eyes, and the angel from hers. Thou 
wouldst have me murder her to hide thy 
crime!” 2 

“Well,” replied Jacquette, desperate in her 
depravity, “ well, choose thou between us.” 

“T remember all thy words, and now I see 
how thou camest by thy treasure. She is inno- 
cent, and thou art guilty !” 

“ And now then thou seest that it is her life 
or mine. Which wouldst thouhave? And not 
my life only, but thine also ; for, if this deed be 
not done, and that quickly, thou wilt be torn in 
pieces. Once done, it ‘is the law—no man will 
blame thee; they will disperse, and we are safe. 
And bethink thee, Gaspard, of the happy life we 
may lead in another spot, where we may forget 
all our troubles. Thou hast already half done 
the deed ; it will be mercy even to her to finish 
it. She could not live thus crippled and mangled; 
and not to perfect what thou hast begun would 
be to destroy ourselves. Be a man! a moment 
and it is over. Now nerve thyself! and bethink 
thee of the good which is to follow the one way, 
and the evil that must come the other.” 

Gaspard once again raised his weapon. “ Now, 
strike! strike like a man!’ 

An absolute howl of mingled horror and fury 
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burst from the populace. Gaspard looked around 
him, with a glare of wild terror. His glance fell 
first upon the piteous victim at his feet, then on 
his infuriated wife, and then it wandered on to 
the maddening populace. 

“ Strike! Strike ! commanded his wife. 

The weapon was uplifted; but at that mo- 
ment Gaspard suddenly hurledit from him. Ut- 
tering a yell of horror, he precipitated himself 
from the scaffold, and rushed into the sanctuary 
of a neighboring chapel. 

Gaspard’s wild cry was re-echoed by another, 
which sounded above the storm of the people’s 
voices, like the shriek of the baffled tiger. Once 
again Genifrede started to her feet. Jacquette, 
full of the fear of the discovery, of her own crime 
and of fury against the innocent being who 
seemed still likely to triumph over her, drew a 
knife from her bosom, and rushed madly upon 
her. It was enough. The climax of her malig- 
nant hatred at once overcame the hovering, 
wavering patience of the mob, whose respect for 
the laws had hitherto painfully restrained them. 
As Jacquette rushed upon her yictim, a whole 
host poured themselves between. Exasperated 
by the spirit of unwomanly and fiendlike butche- 

.ty, which she had throughout displayed, she was 
trampled down under a multitude of feet, and 
soon became a breathless mass. Genifrede was 
rescued, with wild shouts of triumph, Far and 
wide rang the cry, that she was innocent; and 
the whole people guaranteed her safety. The 
diamond cross was found secreted on the body of 
Jacquette, and her husband confessed her guilt. 

Poor Genifrede was carried, bleeding and sense- 
less, to the house of a surgeon in the neighborhood. 
Long hours and even days passed before the 
light of reason broke again, after that season of 
dark terror. 

When she did open her eyes, and reason once 
more sat upon her throne, it told her strange ti- 
dings. Genifrede looked from one side of her 
little bed to the other; on the one hand stood a 
skillful nurse ; on the other, Eustache Desanges. 

“ Your nurse,” said the kind voice of the woman. 

“ Your doctor,” said the dear voice of Hustache 
Desanges. 

With such a nurse and such a doctor, could 
Genifrede do other than recover speedily ?. What, 
though trembling terrors and intense horror often 
came across her, so that even memory seemed to 
threaten life, and the shadows of these dread 
realities to consummate their work, yet, even in 
these moods, the voice of the young surgeon was 
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more potent than all, and his whispered words 
made her forget all but her present happiness. 

So then she was happy at last? Ah, dear reader, 
if you had seen her sitting in the arbor of the 
young surgeon’s garden, with its master by her 
side, some weeks afterwards, you would have said 
so, and believed it, too. We can but repeat a 
few of the words that were then and there spoken. 

“You have not had one of your fits of fear 
and trembling for an entire day, dear Genifrede,” 
said the surgeon. 

“How can I fear and tremble here?” said 
Genifrede ; “here, by your side ?”’ 

“Then, you are happy now, in spite of all 
these past horrors, dear girl 1” 

“Happy for them. ‘They have proved my 
blessings. ‘Though I sometimes shudder at the 
past, I would not, if I could, recall it for the world.” 

“Dear Genifrede, I-can guess the why, and I 
thank you for it.” 

“J should never else have been here, sitting by 
your side, your wife, dear Eustache. Oh, how 
ought every one to hope in their sorrows! What 
could seem darker than mine? and may it not be 
with others as well as with me, that the saddest 
griefs may be working the greatest happiness 1’ 

“ Dear Genifrede,” said the young surgeon, “I 
confess that, if these dreadful deeds had not hap- 


pened, you would never have been my wife. 


Though I admired your beauty and your guile- 
lessness, when I tended you in that fever, and 
though I was touched by your sweet morning of- 
fering, the pretty boquets which you daily brought 
me, yet the little disparity between us..... ie 

“ Ah, not little !” : 

“ Well, dear Genifrede, I believe I should 
never have thought of you but as of something 
like your own sweet flowers, which, beautiful as 
you both are, seemed alike beneath my feet. 
But when I heard you on that agonizing trial 
admit with such reluctance, reluctance though 
life was in the balance, that you had fallen into 
this jeopardy through my instrumentality, then it 
was that I discovered you were already within 
my heart, with your soft words, sweet smiles, and 
fragrant flowers; and, when afterwards I saw 
how in your extremity of anguish, you bore your- 
self with so noble a fortitude and yet so graceful 
a piety, then it was that I felt you were above 
both yourself and me. I confess to you, dear 
Genifrede, that my voice stimulated that mob, and 
that it was my arms which brought you hither.” 

“Oh, happiness too cheaply purchased!” ex- 
claimed our heroine. 


THE 
i 
- CHAPTER FX. 
Continued from page 112. 

Tus encounter put an end to Mart’s jour- 
neys for the present; not but what he speed- 
ily recovered from it, but it proved the 
prelude to further aggressions from the same 
animal, though not of so perilous a kinds 
The wolf does not often attack man, except 
when flung helplessly before him, as Mart 
had been. It is the tenants of the farmyard, 
and not of the farmhouse, they seek. 
Scarcely a night now elapsed without a 
calf, colt, sheep, or even some poor famished 
cow or horse falling a victim—the dilapi- 
dated state of the buildings which housed 
the miserable animals affording but too easy 
an entry. In vain did Mart urge the ex- 
penditure of a little hearty labor tomake fast 
those which remained. . 

« What will you do,” He said to Juhann, 
“in the summer, when you want your calf 
to sell, and your colt to work ?” 

Juhann shook his head. 

“The summer will never come for me,” 
he said; and then looked down at his atten- 
uated hands and arms, which seemed little 
able to wield.an axe. Mart mended his 
cow-shed for him and for others besides. 

But he was not satisfied with merely keep- 
ing the enemy out. Accompanied by a few 
of the hardiest and Jeast superstitious of the 
peasants, and furnished with dogs and wea- 
pons, Mart headed several expeditions in 
search of the ravenous animals, tracking them 
by footmarks left but a few hours before, or 
by the fresh blood-drops of some recent prey 
which accompanied them. 

We mention the least superstitious of the 
peasants as most disposed to follow Mart, 
because with many it is a rooted belief that 
the destruction of one wolf only increases 
the rancor of his companions. In cases 
where the traveller is hard pressed to escape 
from a pack of them, there is no doubt that 
the fall of one wolf, and the consequent 
taste of his blood, increases tenfold the vo- 
racity of the rest; but when the farmyard 
suffers from nightly invasion, it stands to 
reason that there is no help but to attack 
the invader. 

Mart, however, met with much opposition 
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in the matter; his companions lagged away, 
or came unwillingly, and very few besides 
himself and the dogs thoroughly entered into 
the spirit of the chase. As for the dogs, 
they seemed to consider it as a happy oppor- 
tunity, for paying off many an old score, and 
it was difficult to call them back from a 
pursuit which, when once separated from 
their, companions, could only lead to their 
destruction. Between dog and wolf there 
exists a natural hatred, which the one ex- 
hibits in an open tear-throat animosity, and 
the other in a relentless cunning. The 
wolf feigns flight to lead his victim on; he 
imitates the whine of a dog to deceivé him, 
and when the stratagems have led the cour- 
ageous animal beyond protection, his doom 
is sealed. 

Two or three fine young dogs thus fell a 
sacrifice to their rashness and inexperience, 
but Mart suffered no anxiety for Pois; he 
was the first to show his disapproval of any 
unnecessary valor, and to give the example 
of readiness in the retreat, as much as of 
courage in the onset: otherwise the expe- 
ditions were generally successful; one or 
more pair of ears, or, if a young wolf, the 
skin, being the usual trophies they returned 
with ; and then Mart had regularly to incur 
a long journey in order to claim the reward 
adjudged by law; for the magistrate we 
have described was not likely to have any 
more of his visits, and the other nearest 
magistrate lived twenty-four versts off. 

By these and other means did Mart per- 
severe in maintaining his own household, 
and helping many another. But it was 
heart-breaking work as the spring slowly 
advanced ; for, to the hardship of bad and 
insufficient nourishment were now added the 
effects of it, and coffin after coffin found its 
way to the dead-house in the churchyard, 
there to await the softening of the earth that 
was to receive it. The child not yet firm on 
its feet, the aged tottering on theirs, went 
first, and light were the coffins, as poor Ju- 
hann had said they would be. 

Old Tonno was the first to bring death 
into Mart’s doors. The charge of him and 
his few remaining cattle had beeneadded to 
Mart’s other cares, and indeed ever since 
the marriage of his daughter, both Mart and 
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Anno had contributed the work of their hands 
to supply his need and comfort. 

There is something infinitely more touch- 
ing, in some senses, in the death of the low- 
est beggar, than in that of the highest 
potentate upon earth.. The little they have 
to renounce speaks so bitterly of the little 
they have enjoyed. There may be a sad 
moral to the human heart in their love of 
life, but there is a keen reproach in their in- 
difference to it. Tonno had never had any 
philosophy, and not much religion, as far as 
was apparent. He had been a complainer 
all his life, very obstinate and rather sullen; 
but from the moment the hand of death was 
upon him, he showed himself gentle, cheer- 
ful, and communicative, bestowed words of 
tenderness upon his daughter, and whole- 
some manly advice upon Mart. It had been 
remarked of him by many of his companions 
and contemporaries on the few occasions of 
festivity which had enlivened poor Tonno’s 
life, that he always came out in very differ- 
ent colors from those he usually exhibited. 
Whether this was attributable to the warm- 
ing influence of the liquids usually circulated 
on such occasions, mattered not. It seemed 
always as if he wanted to forget his cares, to 
be himself. . 

But a deeper reason, though one we can 
little understand, lay beneath; for the ap- 
proach of death had the same effect. It ap- 
peared as if he had thrown off a weight, or 
knew himself so near the time for doing so, 
that he no longer felt the burthen. He had 
not a regret for the past, nor an apprehension 
for the future. The pastor came and prayed 
with him. Tonno assented to all, especially 
to the sorrows and trials of this life, and the 
infinitely superior nature of that which’ was 
to come ; but for faith of a higher sort there 
seemed no room in the old man’s mysterious 
mind. 

The pastor was accustomed to see odd ex- 
hibitions of the human character, among a 
race of people whose lives veer between the 
elevation of a saint and the grossness of an 
animal. A clergyman from a different 
country might have been puzzled or dis- 
mayed, but the good old man’s fervid faith 


supplied that comfort which his poor simple’ 


sheep often denied him. He knew their 
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hardships, and trials, and long-suflerings; he 
knew them to be inert and foolish, and mis- 
trustful and suspicious of men, but he rarely 
knew them grasping, vindictive, or perfidous, 
and never questioning God’s providence or 
doubting his word. He looked, therefore, 
at Tonno’s sinking eye with mixed feelings; 
but love and faith were uppermost. As he 
left, he expressed a hope, as most kind- 
hearted people do, that he might find him 
better on his next visit. “No! Herr Pas- 
tor,” the dying man replied, God. seems to 
think that I have toiled and starved long 
enough: and so do l. So “God be with 
you ;” and these were his last words. 

To our usual standard of reasoning, his 
death was not edifying, for the sources of 
that cheerfulness with which he welcomed it 
were incomprehensible, but it was unfeigned- 
ly touching. 

Anno wept for him as a daughter, and 
Mart regretted him with a sincerity which a 
few days before he could not have thought 
possible, ; 

The next call upon Mart’s sympathies was 
from his poor friend. Mart’s generous help 
had kept the family from starvation, but the 
seeds of death had long been sown. The 
Sunday after Tonno’s funeral, Mart carried 
a smal] light coffin to church. It was Ju- 
hann’s youngest child; and the Sunday after 
that he assisted to lift a Jarger and heavier 
burden intothe cart. It was his wife. Mart 
saw her placed by the side of her child in the 
mournful dead-house, and as he looked at 
them, and then round at the numbers it al- 
ready contained, he did not pity them. 

Then he came back and went in to com- 
fort his friend. 

Juhann and the child were seated side by 
side, in perfect silence, upon a bench before 
the stove, and, to all appearance, had sat 
there for hours. ‘The little, pale, puny boy 
was always a touching object, and now, in 
this atmosphere of woe, more so than ever. 
The, father’s gloom seemed to have over- 
shadowed it till it no longer loved the sun. 
It had no childish smiles nor ways: it was 
always patient and quiet, and looked as if it 
would never grow in body nor alter in mind. 

It is difficult to address a silent mourner. 
Mart sat down next his friend and took the 
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child on his knee. He said all he could, but 
extracted only monosyllabic answers or none 
at all. At length, after a pause, he broke 
out: “ This little fellow will be a burden to 
you now; you had better let me take him 
home—he will be well cared for.” Then 
Juhann answered quick, “No, Mart, no! 
Whenever I go, nobody but you and your 
wife shall have him, but we’ll live together 
. as long as we can.” So saying, he took the 
boy off Mart’s knee and seated him again, 
meek and quiet at his side, and Mart left 
the pair with a heavy heart. 

Every fresh sight of Juhann only renewed 
those feelings of pity for him and of dread 
for himself, which Mart with difficulty kept 
under. This thought was the besetting 
thorn inhis path. He looked at it until he 

could not bear it; he tried to banish it, and 
found it too deeply rootede It hung over 
him like some evil prophecy. He felt that 
the very determination to avoid ignominy 
was making him fit for it. No violent word, 
no unjust task, now provoked a common 
share of indignation from Mart. The dread 
of that one possible dishonor seemed to ex- 
- tinguish a better feeling than itself. Mart 
was dissatisfied and out of tune; it was the 
first poison in his life, for it undermined his 
self-respect. 

If we have not mentioned the Disponent, 
it is not because he had at all abated in his 
rancorous persecution. Not one word, look 
or action of Mart’s had been overlooked ; he 
only bided his time. 

Mart’s independence and generous help to 
others all through the hard winter had been 
gall and bitterness to Jan’s bad heart, and 
he now felt the effects in being suddenly re- 

‘quired to work four days in the week at a 
large distillery recently erected on the es- 
tate. Atalmost any other time he would 
have complained, or remonstrated—for this 
“was an unjust imposition of labor—but he 
had learnt wisdom, or rather, what he hated, 
~cunning, and, hoping that a few weeks’ 
work and patience would release him, he 
submitted without a word. 

But this employment brought him into 
frequent contact with his enemy, and the 
perpetual chafe upon his temper was too 
much. Mart was not one of those pieces of 
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perfection which look down serenely on 
trials they do not feel. No! he was gener- 
ous and quick, and could not have been the 
one without the other: He was irritated, 
wanted to be angry, and dared not; his feel- 
ings, become bitter and peevish, were held in, 
which would have been manly and noble let 
out. For anger is a true thing, and it is not 
because it is wrong in us, but because it is 
too good for them, that we repress it either 
to the rogue or the fool, and then a worse 
feeling takes itg place. 

Mart grew gloomy. He could not be 
cross to Anno: she was too dependent on 
him; but more than once was his head 
bowed in his grandmother’s lap in sorrow 
for a hasty word which he repented the 
more for knowing it to be so instantly for- 
given. ~ 

“Oh! grandmother,” he said, “if 1 lose 
hope, I shall go down as many a better man 
has done before me. And I am losing it 
already.” 

But worse was to come for poor Mart, and 
a heavy day it was, when the Disponent in- 
formed him that he must move in a month 
into old Tonno’s forsaken tenement; for 
that he wanted to* put somebody else into 
his. Mart bore this on his heart for two 
days, for he had learned to brood; but then. 
the mist before his better nature gave way 
and he unburdened his heart to Anno and 
Liso, and comforted them by allowing them 
to comfort him. * ; 

Mart knew that the change was illegal— 
that no little hereditary tenant could be 
moved without full consent or full compen- 
sation; but to whom could he complain ? 
The pastor he had forborne to trouble with 
his cares, for the old man’s spirits were fail- 
ing with the misery around him. But he 
went to him now and simply told his tale. 
The pastor looked up into Mart’s open face, 
and sighed as he saw how much care ard 
want had sharpened it in the last three 
months. 

“ Don’t despair, Mart,” he said; “I have 
been young and now am old; yet never saw 
I the righteous forsaken. Ged has tried you 
but he has also blessed you much this sad 
winter. I know how you have helped your 
neighbors. Take my word, you won’t be 
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forsaken; only keep up a trusting and a 
patient heart. I would say the same, could 
I help you as I wish I could; for, Mart, be- 
lieve me, it is as sore a trial for me to see 
all this going on, and not be able to prevent 
it, as it can be to you to leave your father’s 
home ;” and the tears started into the old 
man’s eyes, 

“If the young baron were but here, I 
could do much, for I know he has a kind and 
humane heart,” said the old man, thinking 
aloud ; “such a good face too.” 

Mart asked when he was expected to re- 
turn. 

“ Ah! Mart, that I don’t know. He likes 
foreign countries better than poor Livonia, 
‘and I don’t much wonder at it,” he added 
with a heavy sigh, The old man was low 
and sorrowful. Mart thanked him, but, de- 
termined in his heart not to burthen him 
again with cares he could not mitigate. 
Still he felt relieved, and, what he most 
needed, raised in his own esteem. The 
pastor had spoken of him with respect and 
praise, and he went home in a glow of better 
feelings. 

Poor fellow! they were doomed to be sad- 
ly tried. Old Liso was ill! The aged 
frame had at length given way. She had 
borne much, and only a little more was 
needed to make that too much. The pros- 
pect of leaving the house she had so long 
known supplied this. She had not com- 
plained, and no one would have guessed that 
the blow had struck so hard ; nor had it ; but 
it was sufficient to upset what had been long 
tottering. 

Our readers will have been surprised that 
no medical man should have been summoned 
in these various emergencies, but the near- 
est was sixty versts off, and, had he been 
but six, the maladies of the distressed village 
were such as no mere, medical advice could 
have much assisted. Wholesome laws and 
just administrators of them, and a_ kind 
and resident proprietor, were the medicine 
they needed. For old Liso, however, no- 
thing could now have helped. She was past 
seventy years of age, and among the poor 
Livonian peasants the term beyond which all 
is vanity and vexation of spirit commences 
much earlier. 
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All night her grandchildren watched, and 
as the rising sun threw its cold beams full 
through Liso’s little dusky pane, Mart leaned 
over the humble bed and saw that the look 
of life was fast departing. The young pea- 
sant was alone with her whom he loved 
with a less absorbing, though more rooted 
feeling than his wife, forhe had never known 
the time when that feeling was not. The 
love for Anno had made him know himself 
to. be a man, that for his:grandmother had 
continued to keep him the child; and as he 
stood looking at the dear familiar face which 
had never had for him but that one look of 
which we never tire, sweet. memories and 
gloomy forebodings rose together in his mind, 
and he groaned aloud. 

Liso’s failing senses responded to the sound. 
She stretched forth both her withered hands 
to him. 

“ Mart! my son! my son!” : 

Mart fairly gave way. “Oh! grandmo- 
ther, grandmother! how shall I live without 
you? You are leaving me, when I need 
you most. 1am sore encompassed.” 

_Liso raised herself up. ‘“ My son! listen 
tome. If God were ever with me in this 
life—and he has never failed—He is now. 
He knows how heavy your cares and trials 
have laid at my heart, and now-that I am 
leaving you encompassed with them, He 
gives me a peace I never knew before. Oh, 
such peace!” and Liso paused for breath. 
“God cannot lie. I am a poor wretched old 
creature, but He cannot deceive me—Hle is 
not waiting till lam gone to turn His back . 
upon you. No, Mart; fear not! He will 
come to your help in his good time. Man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity. I speak his 
thoughts—my own are gone.” 

Liso said all this in broken sentences, 
Still Mart held her hands in an agony of 
grief. 

“Grandmother; J am weak and sinful. . 
Man is hard upon me—very hard; and if 
God should hide his face, only for a little 
season, I fear I shall fall.” 

Liso withdrew her hands. With her last 
strength she folded them together, and re- 
peated in a firm voice this verse from Isaiah 
—‘“ And though the Lord give yon the bread 
of adversity, and the water of affliction, yet 
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shall not thy teachers be removed into a 
corner. But thine eyes shall see thy teach- 
ers, and thine ears shall hear a word behind 
thee, saying,‘ This is the way—walk ye in 
it—when ye turn to the right hand and when 
ye turn to the left.’” 

So died the good old Liso, and her death 
was edifying, for the simplest heart could un- 
derstand what it was that blunted its sting ! 


CHAPTER X. 


Tuer young people were now left alone, to 
feel how much that pious old woman had 
been interwoven in every source of their 
happiness, even as those which each be- 
lieved they derived exclusively from the 
other. Her loss, instead of drawing them 
closer together, seemed for a while to inter- 
pose a strangeness which neither could quite 
have accounted for. But thg’truth was, that 
Liso’s age and experience, instead of making 
Anno appear younger and more ignorant, 
had had the contrary effect. The gentle 
time-worn matron and the timid inexperi- 
enced girl had blended so harmoniously to- 


gether, that no one knew, till one was taken: 


away, where their characters met, or where 
they divided. Then Mart found that he was 
Jeft alone with one who depended upon him 
more than hé had known, and Anno felt that 
she stood unassisted with a husband’ who 
was accustomed to more than she had given. 
But the blank, though painful, was right, for 
Liso deserved to be most missed in that 
which she had least displayed—in the im- 
portance she had given to Anno, and in the 
influence she had exercised over Mart. 
Her death, too, happened at a time when this 
would be most felt; for Mart, occupied with 
internal struggles, which none but his 
venerable parent could have shared, was 
less open than usual, and Anno, from that 
reason, thrown more on herself, was more 
timid. 

The death of Liso and the changes in 
Mart’s occupation had occasioned a kind of 
interregnum in which he had become com- 
paratively unconscious of the sufferings of 
his poor neighbors; and meanwhile those 
sufferings had become greater than ever. 
The reader will probably think our tale 
monotonous; but we tell it as it happened, 
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and must happen ina country where man’s 
laws help to make, nature’s more unkind. 
The only variety in a seven month’s winter 
which begins in scarcity, is that it ends in 
famine. This was the case now. The 
progress of the season told the truth only 
plainer. Long and light days were come, 
and men could no longer burrow in their 
smoky dens and sleep like animals; but 
came abroad with pallid cheeks and sunken 
limbs, and looked each other in the face. 
Strong men had become nervous and weak. 
Boys and girls looked sharp and old—young 
babes gave no pleasure to their mothers— 
aged parents were a burthen to their child- 
ren. There was much brutal selfishness to 
make you weep for poor human nature—but 
also some trials of touching devotion—and 
where are these wholly absent ?—to redeem 
it. The orphan was taken’ in—the church 
beggar was fed—some were helped who had 
no claim, and others were helped who could 
make no return. 

The spring was unusually protracted. It 
was the beginning of May before the moun- 
tains of snow began to diminish and the 
rivers to unlock; and it would be yet a full 
month or six weeks before vegetation would 
cover the earth, and relieve the starving 
peasant of the burthen of his starving cattle. 
This is especially the season which the ‘poor 
of these countries can seldom, under any 
circumstances, weather without help—when 
the best managed supplies begin to fail both 
for man and beast. The peasantry bear long 
—too long !-—for woe befall a country whose 
inhabitants learn to abstain from necessaries 
—and now a cry arose from among them 
that the Bauer Klete, or peasants’ granary, 
to which each is compelled to contribute, 
should at length be opened to them. For 
what had its contents been wrung from 
them, if they were not to be restored again 
in such an extremity? More than once, 
however, had a petition to this effect been 
made during the winter, but stoutly refused 
by the Disponent, who held the keys— 
backed, of course, by the magistrate. The 
stores had not been opened for years; not, 
indeed, since the present Disponent had come 
into office. 

On the following Sunday, therefore, a 
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consultation was held among the chief pea- 
sants, after church, to consider the matter ; 
and it was determined that a deputation 
should wait upon the magistrate to urge the 
petition—ostensibly because he was highest 
in authority, but really because most of them 
feared to approach the other bad man, under 
whom the whole village groaned and tra- 
vailed in misery. The pastor also approved 
of this plan. He himself, unknown to the 
peasants, had endeavored to negotiate for a 
supply, but received an answer which 
warned him, for their sakes, not to appear 
on the present occasion. Also, he felt that 
the petitioners carried that misery on their 
very persons, which no further evidence was 
required to confirm. It was plain that if the 
resources of the granary were intended to 
relieve thosé who had the double claim both 
of needing them and having supplied them, 
that time was now more than come. Mart 
was requested to join, but refused, and re- 
turned home. 

The deputation set out immediately. 
They found the magistrate, and obtained 
from hima written order for the doors of 
the granary to be unlocked, and its contents 
distributed in certain ratio among them. 
Great was the joy of the village that night. 
The next morning they presented this paper 
of happy promise to the Disponent. He 
looked insolently at them—put his hand into 
his pocket, and pulled out—not the keys of 
the granary—but another similar piece of 
paper from the magistrate, countermanding 
the first. The simple men, in the exultation 
of their hearts, had not remarked that as 
they came out of one door of the magistrate’s 
house, the Disponent went in at another, 
where it cost him but little trouble to per- 
suade that worthy dignitary that he had 
been, what his vanity most abhorred, and 
yet invariably incurred, viz., grossly imposed 
upon. 

The village was now ina ferment. The 
resentment of many was very loud and very 
safe. Menand women scolded together in 
a perfect babel of voices, and uttered big 
threats which were spent in the utterance ; 
but a few there were who said but little, and 
that little not loud—and these were spirits 
not to be trifled with. 
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Mart kept aloof from the whole matter. 
No One could say that he ever shunned dan- 
ger or refused help, but he could do nothing 
here but embroil himself, and his spirit was 
quenched as he went about his unjust labor 
with a feeling which was sometimes patience, 
but oftener desperation. 

Mearwhile it had become a matter of 
difficulty how to maintain even his own re- 
duced household, and ever since Mart’s time 
had been thus taken from him, Anno, origi- 
nally at Liso’s suggestion, had endeavored to 
employ her own more profitably. The good 
grandmother had to the last spun a finer 
thread than any other woman in the parish, 
and, from her, Anno had learnt many a 
notable little manufacture which finds favor 
among the higher classes. These she would 
either commission a neighbor bound for a 
distant expedition to dispose of for her, or 
herself, accompanied by a girl from the vil- 
lage, take a day-long walk and sell them at 
such houses as she could reach. 

Mart had known his wife in such safe 
keeping with his grandmother, and his 
thoughts had been so much distracted with 
other anxieties, that he had relaxed the vig- 
ilance with which he had at first intercepted 
all attempts on the part of the Disponent 
to approach her. What attempts he had 
made, too, Anno had carefully concealed. 
She had not told Mart that he had more than 
once followed her with bad artful words; and 
that she had always, since that, made a cir- 
cuit in order to avoid his windows—nor that 
he had once since the death of Liso, and 
during the absence of Mart, dared to enter 
the house, and that she had hidden herself 
in the empty meal-box till he was gone. 
Anno was enough of the woman to feel the 
utmost dread of the villain, and to use every 
stratagem to avoid him, but too much of the 
child to take the right means of seeking pro- 
tection. 

The waters had now subsided, and there 
were those few days of suspense in nature 
when the earth, as if just emerged from a 
chrysalis covering, lies motionless beneath 
the fresh warmth and light, waiting for 
strength to expand its wings. Anno had 
been out the whole day on one of her lace- 
selling expeditions, and Mart had returned 
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home earlier than usual from the distillery. 
He found the house deserted, and expecting 
Anno every instant, who was more than com- 
monly late, he set off walking to meet her. 

Anno had gone alone this time without 
Mart’s knowledge, for it was an understood 
thing that he forbade her ever venturing 
unaccompanied, But habit had made her 
bolder. The interval of thaw, when no one 
ean stir, had reduced their meal, and in- 
creased their stock of lace; and though her 
usual companion could not go with her, yet 
she thought the day too fine to be lost. 
The walk was very far, but quite successful, 
and she retraced her steps homeward with a 
light heart. She took the usual roundabout 
way to avoid the Disponent’s windows; but 
as she emerged again on the road between 
his house and that of the baron, she ob- 
served that a man’s figure was following. 
She walked quick—the man gained upon 
her. Like a frightened hare she ran, and he 
ran too. Anno relied upon finding some 
workmen among the farming buildings that 
surrounded the great house, but the same 
reason that had released Mart earlier had 
also sent them all home. Not a soul was 
there. The buildings stood confusedly to- 
gether. She turned a corner, was out of 
sight of her pursuer for a moment, and dash- 
ing through an open doorway into a kind of 
wood-house, hid herself among the loose 
timbers and logs. 

She heard the steps pass by—drew her- 
self deeper and deeper into her place of con- 
cealment, and shifted the boards noislessly 
till they covered her more effectually. Af- 
ter some minutes the foot-steps approached 
again—Anno’s heart beat visibly through 
her woollen jacket ;—they entered the house 
—searched on all sides—moved some of the 
wood till it fell roughly upon her—had it 
broken a limb she would not have uttered a 
sound—ané after keeping her on the stretch 
of terror for minutes longer than ever minutes 
were before, a coarse voice she knew too 
well uttered an oath, and the steps left the 
building. | Anno remained without move- 
ment; listening breathless to every sound. 
There was perfect silence. Once again she 
heard the steps—then again they ceased. 

. Anno waited and waited there in her con- 
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strained position till an hour seemed to have 
elapsed. Then cautiously and by degrees 
she crept forward, moved every impediment 
with as much fear and precaution as if she 
had been a culprit escaping from prison, and 
at length stood free. With the instinct of 
self-defence she tock up a stick of wood, cut 
ready for firing. With this in her hand she 
stealthily emerged—looked to the right and 
to the left, and was just going to plunge 
into the wide world before her, when the 
door of the wood-lhouse, which had laid back 
apparently against the wall, was flung. for- 
ward, and the Disponent seized her by the 
arm, 

Anno screamed !—a shrill scream which 
echoed through the buildings. 

“Yes! you may scream,” said [an in- 
solently ; “ thereis no one to hear. I have 
caught you now!” and then changing his 
tone, 

“So you were stealing the wood—were 
you? taken in the fact: come you home 
with me,” and he dragged her along. The 
poor girl screamed, and wept, and struggled, 
and begged. The Disponent only dragged 
her the faster. All of a sudden, as if an 
angel from heaven had swept down to her 
rescue, there came a sound of rushing steps 
and hard-pent indignant breath, and in a mo- 
ment Mart’s strong fist grasped the Dispo- 
nent’s collar. 

“ Wretch! Villain!” said the young pea- 
sant—his lips quivering with fury. ‘ Let go 
my wife—this moment—let her go.” 

The Disponent turned like a savage; he 
let go Anno, and at the same time aimed a 
blow at Mart’s face. The young man warded 
it off. 

«She is a thief,” said Ian. 

“You lie,” said Mart, and shook him 
fiercely. 

Then the Disponent called her something 
worse. Mart rolled his eyes wildly around 
him; snatched the billet of wood which re- 
mained unconsciously in Anno’s grasp, and 
still holding his enemy by the collar, poured 
blow. after blow upon his shoulders. 

Tan was a great muscular man, and he 
struggled and fought tremendously ; but the 
pent-up flood had burst—Mart’s fury had be- 
come frenzy, and his strength was as that 
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ofa maniac. He ceased not till it was spent, 
and then flinging the wretch from him, who 
staggered upon his feet, he threw the billet 
after him. 

“There! come near my wife again, if you 
dare.” 

“ Hurrah !? said a voice behind him. 
“ Hurrah! Mart—well done!” and Juhann 
stood a few paces from the scene. 

The Disponent turned round, gnashed his 
teeth, and shook his fist. ‘ You shall both 
smart for this,” he said, and hobbled away. 

Not a word was spoken as the couple re- 
turned home. Mart knew well what he had 
done, but also knew that, had every punish- 
ment and torture which the malice of a 
Russian can devise, been the penalty, he 
could not and would not have done other- 
wise. He might rue the deed, but he could 
never repent it. That evil he most dreaded, 
and the fear of which had so long disturbed 
his peace, might come upon him; he was 
more at peace with himself than he had been 
for months. Alas! he knew not how soon 
it would again depart from him ! 

The next morning he went to work as 
usual ; and before he returned in the evening, 
knew that he was sentenced to the utmost 
penalty which Livonian landholders are 
permitted to inflict on their peasants—that 
being the utmost human strength can bear 
—in other words, to receive forty blows from 
a club. : 

Juhann was to receive twenty, as a par- 
ticipator in intent, if not in deed—the sen- 
tence to be carried into effect three days 
from the time of sentence, in a place most 
exposed to view in the village. 

It is painful now to look into that house, 
so long the residence of peace, happiness, 
and piety. Anno had wept till she was 
weary. Never before had she known such 
a weight of woe. Sorrow, dread, and 
bitter remorse distracted her by turns. She 
dared not speak to her husband, and when 
she did lift up her eyes to his face she saw 
an expression which smote her heart worse 
than all beside. It was not of unkirdness 
towards herself—that would have been a 
relief—she would have lowered herself to 
the dust before him; but it was a hard, 
stern, rebellious look,’ that restrained all 
anger—suffered no sympathy, and was laying 
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waste all that was good and tender within. 
His short-lived peace was gone. It sup- 
ported him in the moment of triumph, but 
failed before the approach of degradation. 
Anno watched for a moment to reiieve her 
full heart, and soften his—to ease her heavy 
weight by helping to bear bis; but it came 
not, and she had no strength whilst he had 
a wrong one. For Mart went on doggedly 
with his stated employments, as if wmle he 
kept up the outer mechanism of his life as 
usual, no one should dare to question what 
was passing within. Deep commiseration 
have we with those whose duty is appointed 
to break the hard heart before they can make 
way for the comfort they long: to give it. 
Few have the courage or the power—and 
poor Anno had not. ~ 

“ Oh! tbat Liso had been alive ! she would 
have known how to reach his heart; but I, 
wretched that I am, have brought all this 
misery upon him, and now cannot help him 
to bear it.” And thus the poor girl. !ament- 
ed, while Mart again went forth silent to his 
labor. 

Meanwhile the ferment in the village had 
apparently subsided ; but we have said there 
were a few spirits, deep but not loud, who 
were not to be trifled with. These had laid 
a plan, and now keptit. And early in that 
same day the granary was broken open and 
forcibly entered. . 

It was empty ! 

Mart was at his work in the distillery. 
He had been employed in heating a huge 
vat sunk into the ground, and rising about 
four feet above it, which stood ina kind of 
open shed, and was now filling the air with 
steam. The road from the granary led past 
the distillery. As he replenished the fire, 
which was reached from a cavity in the 
earth on one side, a party of peasants came 
up. Their looks.and language were those 
of injured reckless men. They were the 
same party who had just broken open the 
granary. Mart asked them why they were 
not at work, for their labor lay in a perfectly 
opposite direction; and they told him in a 
few but meaning words what it was they had 
been about. The men were desperate, and 
they spoke to a kindred spirit. 

At this moment the Disponent came up. 
He looked into the boiling vat, and down into 
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the fire, and ordered Mart to bring more 
wood. ‘The wood lay in another shed about 
fifty yards off. Mart obeyed, but lingered, 
and looked behind. The. Disponent was 
ordering the men off to their work with 
violent gestures. Many voices answered ; 
but one voice, higher than the rest, told him 
that he had emptied the granary: and he in 
return swore at them, and told them they 
had stolen the’corn themselves. Mart went 
on a step, and looked back again. There 
was a scufle—menstruggling—the steam ob- 
scured the scene for an instant: then he saw 
again. ‘The Disponent was in the midst of 
them ; he was off his feet-—and oh! mercy ! 
they were forcing him into the boiling vat! 
The tempter whispered at Mart’s injured 
heart, “ Let him die.” The heart listened, 
leapt, and resisted. Swift as thought he 
was in the centre of the struggle. ‘The 
wretched man was almost doubled over the 
edge of the vat; his hands clinging to the 
brazen rim, as if they should sever from his 
body sooner than quit hold; histeeth clenched 
in the arm of a stout thickset man, who was 
putting forth his whole strength, his head 
against the Disponent’s body, to heave him 


in. It was the same peasant who had. 


drawn first at the recruiting time. Others 
were pushing up his legs; one was beating 
the hands, to make them let go; another 
was forcing back the head, which still clung 
by the tecth, In another moment he must 
have been over. His strength was mar- 
vellous, but fruitless; when the strength’ of 
another came to his succor, and Mart’s iron 
grasp was over all. He tore him down to 
his feet again; for his onset had been sud- 
den, and the force of ten men, or rather of 
a righteous cause, wasin him. ‘ Maddis!— 
brethren !—would ye be murderers? Let 
the villain live! The devil will have his 
own soon enough.” ‘The men relinquished 
their hold. The Disponent stood in their 
midst with bleeding face and hands, and 
torn clothes: then they opened the way for 
him, and with jeers and hootings droye him 
from the shed. He turned a look of diaboli- 
cal intent—clenched his bloody fist at them 
—mounted his horse with difficulty—beat 
the animal about the head, till it broke into 
a furious gallop, and went off in the direction 
of the magistrate. 
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Mart now left the shed till the men had dis- 
persed. He was too proud and too generous 
to speak to one of them of what had hap- 
pened. He would have been ashamed to 
have received a word of praise, or to have 
heard a word of contrition, for he knew how 
hard and desperate his own heart had been. 

His thoughts were bewildered ; the dreadful 
struggle that had just passed before him—the 
violent passions he had witnessed and felt, 
suspended for a while the sense of what had 
been and what was to come. But as these 
gradually subsided, the punishment that 
awaited him seemed for the first time to fall 
on his sp.rit with its whole fearful reality. 
Till now he had had something within him 
stronger even than the dread of degradation 
—the pride ofa rebellious heart; now that 
had given way, and Mart’s punishment was 
to take place on the morrow ! 

He stood on the same spot where the 
battle for life and death had just been fought ; 
and he knew how great was his misery, for 
he could have welcomed the death the other 
had escaped ; nay, he felt for a moment as 
if he could have sought it. 

We have no right to search further into the 
feelings of the much-tried man. There are 
secret passions in each nature hidden even to 
our own knowledge, till some circumstance 
out of the course of that nature calls them 
forth, either to be crushed in their birth or to 
live to our destruction. The common foes and 
the common trials of this life are the only fair 
tests by which a good man should be judged, 
and not a monstrous conjuration of adversity, 
long the terror of his imagination, and now 
suddenly realized to his senses, like this which 
hung over poor Mart. It was a moral phan- 
tom before which the ordinary strength and 
courage of a man may quail without any re- 
proach to his manliness or to his religious 
principles. 

Meanwhile the change seemed to affect 
body as well as mind. The strong hands 
trembled ; the muscular limbs refused to put 
forth their power. It was well the Dispo- 
nent did not return as usual, for Mart could 
not work. He wore out the day as he had 
never worn out one before, not even with the 
terrorsof the recruitage before him, and set off 
for home earlier than usual. 

{Concluded on page 170.) , 
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THE WANDERER. 


A BALLAD. 


BY W. PINCKNEY EWING. 


“ Come hither, little wanderer— 
Why is thy cheek so pale? 
Art thou a lonely child of care ? 

Is thine a mournful tale?” 


As ’neath the smiling sun of May, 
The drooping flower revives, 

And smiles beneath.the genial ray— 
Smiles cheerfully and lives, 


So raised the wan and feeble child 
His hollow sunken eye, 

At tones of tenderness so mild, 
And exclaimed with a sigh :— 


‘‘T soon can tell you all my tale, 
And why I wander here ! 

What makes my little cheek so pale, 
Why starts the rising tear! 


“ Of Industry I was the child,” 
Bleak Care I never knew— 
My hours, in happiness beguiled, 

On angel pinions flew! 


“JT was my parent’s only pride— 
Their lov’d and darling son— 

And ever by my mother’s side, 
How smooth my life’s stream run 


‘“* My father owned a pretty cot 
Hard by a streamlet’s side, 

And all whoe’er its shelter sought, 
Had all their wants supplied. 


‘The needy never left our door 
In misery, or grief; 

For, ever generous to the poor, 
My parents gave relief! 


“Contentment smiled upon our cot— 
Plenty our wants supplied, 

And aye we . .essed our happy lot, 
And Poverty defied ! 


“ Beside the glassy brook I’d play, 
As happy as the lark ; 

Ah, little thought I my life’s day 
Should ever be so dark ! 


‘¢ But soon misfortune’s blasts we felt, 
For in an evil hour 

At Bacchus’ shrine my father knelt, 
And proved the demon’s power. 


“Tn vain my mother prayed and wept 
For him to shun the bowl— 

For on the serpent slily crept, 
And twined around his soul ! 


“ And oft beside the glassy brook 
She knelt with tearful eye; 
And when into her face I’d look, 
And ask what made her cry ! 


“Through her salt tears she’d sweetly smile, 
And clasp me to her breast ; 

And say misfortune, cruel, vile, 
Had stole away her rest. 


‘T knew not then what her words meant— 
T was too young to know, 

But at her sobs my heart was rent, 
My tears would freely flow! 


“ And often when enchained in sleep 
She’d start up with a sigh— 

Oh, could you then have heard her weep! 
Or then have heard me cry! 


“ At length her feeble strength gave way, 
And, like a blighted leaf, 

Upon her dying bed she lay, 
And pined away in grief! 


“ And then they said that she was dead, 

- And placed her in a grave, 

And spread the sods above her head, 
Where bending osiers wave. 
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‘Oh, how [ wept around the place 
As if my heart would break, 

And longed again to see her face, 
But she could not awake! 


“Then deeper in the dreadful bowl— 
The fount of all our grief— 

My father plunged, to free his soul 
From care—to seek relief! 


* And soon within the sparkling cup 
He found a drunkard’s grave ! 

His wretched spirit winged it up 
To Hit who formed and gave! 


‘¢ The man—human in shape alone— 
Who marred our peace and home, 
Claimed our cottage as his own, 
And J was forced to roam. 


“ My tale is told—and through the world, 
Friendless, alone and poor, 

From happiness and plenty hurl’d, 
J am now a wanderer. 
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“Then shun the curse of life and death— 
The mirth-inspiring bow]— 

Oh, shun it as the Siroc’s breath, 
And save thy life and soul !” 


The wretch who dares to take a purse 
{s bound in humid cell ; 

But he who sells this liquid curse, 
And sinks his friends to h-l] !— 


Can heap his gains with crime-stained hand, 
Tis in @ lawful cause! 

He takes his fellow’s life—his lands, — 
He’s sanctioned by the Laws! 


Will ne’er our legislators wise 
Annul such baneful act ! 

Will ne’er our people ope their eyes 
And learn the startling fact,— 


Tis Rum that rears the hand that kills! 
*Tis RUM our prisons line ! 

Tis RuM our happy country fills 
With wrercuepness and crime! 
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In publishing the following anecdote, we do not wish 
to be understood as holding up any body’s religion to 
derision or contempt. We publish it as a “short 
way” with controversialists. We thinkit decidedly 
conclusive, and it seems to have had its desired ef- 


fect-—Ep. 


The late Dr. Harris, of Dunbarton, walk- 
ing out one day in one of the large villages 
of a neighboring state, met one of the cham- 
pions of Universalism. It was General 
P , the leader and main supporter of the 
large Universalist society, which had for 
many years existed in that place. He was 
a high-minded man, quite wealthy, and very 
influential—having a good deal of general 
information, and considerable skill in argu- 
ment—which last he did not hesitate to use 
whenever, and wherever opportunities were 
presented. He and Dr. Harris were per- 
sonally strangers; but knowing something 
of each other by reputation, they readily in- 
troduced themselves. The General very 
soon lifted up his standard, and commenced 
the war of words—not doubting that, though 


he might fail to convince his opponent, he 
should at least show him that he was no 
ordinary combatant, but knew well.on what 
ground he stood, and how to wield the sword 
of sectarian warfare to good advantage. 
The doctor heard him through, then calmly 
turned to him and said, “ General P——, it 
is of no use for us to contend, We shall not 
probably convince each other by arguments 
ever so protracted. But there is one thing 
in relation to this matter which deserves 
consideration. It is this. I can treat your 
religion as I please. I can turn from it as an 
utter abomination. I can despise it. I ean 
spit on it, and trample it uncer my feet— 
and yet after all I shall be saved—shan’t I, 
General P.: 2” The General, of course, 
was obliged to assent, or give up the doctrine. 
There was no room for evasion. ‘ But,” 
added the doctor, while the General was 
writhing at the contempt thus thrown upon 
his gods, ‘it wil] not do for you to lreat my 
religion so. If you do, youare a lost man !” 
This was enough—nothing more was said. 
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Nearly forty years ago, we were sitting on 
a rock that jutted out towards Plymouth 
Bay—a slight breeze swept up the channel 
and rippled its current; far off, but far be- 
tween the projecting capes, was the line of 
the horizon, resting on the blue circle of the 
multitudinous seas There was nothing to 
disturb the scene—it was the hour of noon— 
and silence reigned along the shore, and 
even within the habitations, because the table 
is there blessed before enjoyed, and the invo 
cation, if it brings not down the spirit which 
it seeks, lifts up the heart which it teaches. 

We had been dispatched, that day, with 
the dinner basket and the bottle to the man 
laboring among the rocks, and gathering up 
the debris of the shore. 

In these days, piety herself proffered the 
glass, and temperance solaced herself with 
the regular cup. 

The man had busied himself with his fare, 
but he tendered to us a portion of his food— 
we declined it, having already dined. 


“J will not offer you anything from the ; 


bottle,” said he, “it is bad, very bad for the 
young, and worse for the old. Never touch 
it, Joseph, as you hope for respect in life.” 
Let us say, that the speaker was the son 
of one of the most respectable persons in the 
country, had been well educated, and started 
in manhood with a fine competency—but. 
took to rum. From one grade to another, he 
had gone down to the rank of a common 
laborer, in the town of his birth, and earned 
a miserable living for a wife and numerous 
children, by the most menial offices, and 


‘went home beastly drunk, whenever he could » 


get rum enough to make him intoxicated. 
He was a lost man, a miserable object. 

“‘ Never touch it,” said he, “as you hope 
for respect in life. It isa -deadly poison, 
palsying all physical and moral powers—with 
its use, man becomes a brute, a slave toevery 
one who wishes to command him—without 


‘it, temperate and industrious, he may be what 


he pleases. 

“No man can hope for respect who in- 
dulges in ram—but temperate, and with the 
education to be acquired in our schools, he 
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must grow up in the respect of his fellow 
men; and in time must obtain competency. 
Indulge in this,” and he held up to the sun 
the half-emptied bottle “and shame, poverty 
and toil follow—avoid it, and you command 
the services of every one that sins in this way 
—may you never be thus commanded.” 

The man had been a sot, proverbially, from 
our earliest remembrance, and though we 
knew he possessed a spirit of kindness 
towards others, we had never heard him thus 
refer to the sin that most easily beset him. 
We gazed, therefore, for some time upon 
him, before we ventured a reply: at length 
we said, in a tone marked rather by affection- 
ate solicitude than the forwardness of boyish 
impertinence ; “If respect is only found by 
avoiding excess in drinking, why then do we 
see so many forfeiting. that respect?” Mr. 
looked a little confused, but he was 
soon prepared with a reply. 

“It is, perhaps, because they have no one 
to point out to them their errors.” 

“ But,” said we, “*some know their own 
errors, and point out the consequences to 
others. Why do they not avoid them ?” 

A cloud passed across the face of the poor 
man ; but it was a feeling of pain, not of an- 
ger. He rose from the ground on which he 
was sitting, and standing for a few moments 
by my side, his feelings gradually subsided 
to the calmness of the delightful bay on 
which we were looking. 

*‘ You ask,” said he, “why they do not 
avoid the evil consequences of rum. Alas! 
you are too young to know the influences of 
appetite, when the means of gratification 
are within reach. You cannot know how 
desolating to every heart is the spirit of in- 
temperance. At times it seems that good 
resolves will spring up, but if the temptation 
is not removed, the evil is repeated. Could 
there be found some powerful influence, 
some human beings to remove the sufferer 
from the plague, to raise him above the at- 
tack, he would, perhaps, be saved—but who 
shall do it?” 

“Look along this shore, nearly its whole 
extent is marked by barren sands or abraded 
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pebbles, Nota spire of grass shoots up, for 
every tide washes the whitened surface ; 
and should there at any time spring up be- 
yond us, a few green spots of herbage, the 
acrid waters of the returning spring-tides 
would destroy it all. There is, far up the 
bay, a single exception. Mr. has re- 
deemed, by care, a portion of the shore, by 
shutting out the tide, and elevating the sod ; 
no portion of salt water now reaches the en- 
closure, which is as green and flourishing as 
the upland fields. And just so it is with the 
drunkard. The poisoned glass returns to his 
lips as regular as the tide to the shore. 
Every house he enters presents the bitter 
waters, and thrice a day his employer pro- 
vokes and gratifies appetite for the accursed 
poison in order to stimulate his muscles to 
labor. And if a solemn resolution of absti- 
nence is formed in sickness, or in want, it is 
swept away by the returning wave of dissi- 
pation. When I see what has been the 
murderous effect of drunkenness, 1 stand as- 
tonished, that those who have got something 
to lose, should put all to risk upon every 
day’s gratification. If they cannot. elevate 
the fallen above the influence of the waves 
of intoxicatian, they might, at least, place the 
feet of their children above this tide.” 

We were astonished, child as we were, 
at the correctness of the man’s perceptions. 
The wonder was that he should have ventured 
upon expressing them. 

“Tf the effect of drunkenness,” said we, 
‘is so injurious, and sobriety is so certain to 
bring early respect, and ultimate wealth, why 
do we see so many—why, indeed, one—that, 
knowing those consequences, indulge in 
intoxication 2” 

“Or rather,” said the man, starting sud- 
denly, as if offended at the question—** why 
do I continue to drink—why do I go racing 
through the town every week, mad as a 
bacchanal, and drunk asa brute? Why dol 
destroy every form of rational pride and every 
claim to human respect by swilling at the 
bottle, until the very dogs bark at me as I 
reel along the road, or seek a lodging be- 
neath the shelter of a friendly wall? Why 
is my wife, born to something better, and my 

‘children, ruined by my example, disgraced 
and half-starved by my cursed habits? This 
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is what you ask—you mean to inquire, why 
I make a drunkard, a beast, of myself; why 
I caution you against the crime.” 


We stepped backward, somewhat startled 
at the force of the appeal, and the truth of 
the application, but we did not deny that his 
own case was in our mind when we made 
the inquiry. 

The man turned with us towards the 
beautiful bay, whose soft repose seemed to 
calm his agitation, and soothe the irritation 
of his mind. He gazed for sometime upon 
the glassy surface, as if it reflected back to 
him the pleasure of his earlier days, full of 
promise, of honor to himself and comfort to 
others. At length he said, 


“You have heard from your mother and 
others, all my story, which is one of folly, 
not of crime, as the world reckons it; no 
man cah charge them with the ordinary 
falsehoods which business excuses, if not en- 
courages. My rapid descent was accelerated 
by the custom which then, as now, prevailed, 
and my intoxication was but the consequence 
of a single extra cup. lam now what you 
see me, without the ability or knowledge for 
mechanical labor, and consequently depend- 
ent on the discharge of the meanest offices 
for bread. Yet, with a full recollection of 
all that I was, a consciousness of attainment 
suited to the enjoyment, if not the acquisition 
of wealth—it is now impossible for me to do 
more than to earn my bread by this menial 
toil, and it is painful to think that I could 
have done better.”’ 


“ When I awake to sobriety, from my 
most beastly state, I feel that this labor is 
suited to such a wretch; I lose my self-re- 
spect, and grow content with my degradation 
—a week’s sobriety would make me too 
proud to gather material for manure from 
the sea-shore, and my family would starve— 
my drunkenness has steeped my family in 
poverty. { must not, by sobriety, make them 
beggars. You do not understand this—you 
do not know the benefit of destroying all 
natura] pride. May you never attain that 
forbidden knowledge; but remember that 
nothing is so effective as intoxication— 
drunkenness is the perfect destroyer of self- 
esteem.” 
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The tears that coursed down the cheeks 
of the poor degraded man told of awakened 
feelings, and we felt a hope that some new 
resolve of good was to be made. 

“] have at times thought,” said he, “ that 
something might be done to check this tor- 
rent of intoxication, and plans have presented 
themselves to my rind—once, indeed, [spoke 
of them to one whose station would give im- 
portance to his views; he only replicd, ‘I 
drink only what Ineed, you drink too much,’ 
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There is a way to abate the evil, but what 
it is | know not—and generations may pass 
away, the proud be humbled, the rich beg- 
gared, and the noble and gallant degraded 
by drunkenness, before the true remedy will 
be applied. What that is, I know not.” 

The poor man died the tenant of an alms- 
house, and his auditor lives to see the remedy 
fully applied in all the circle at that time 
within the knowledge of the two-interlo- 
cutors U. S. Gaz. 
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MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


BY MRS. 


My beautiful! thou’rt sleeping calmly now, 
And thy sad mother lists, but lists in vain, 

To catch thy soft breath, or the murmuring flow 
Of thy lov’d voice, so like an angel’s strain. 

_ When the lone silent night has spread her pall, 

And brilliant watchfires gleam along the sky, 

Fond fancy waits to hear thy dovelike call, 
And, dreaming, greets thee with the sad reply. 


[ hear the night-winds singing in the leaves, 
And waking melody along the plain ; 
But my sad spirit no relief receives, 
I hear no music ia the hallowed strain. 
Unheeded now the silvery moonbeams fall 
In diamond-radiance on the rippling wave ; 
» O’er earth’s fair scenery rests a funeral pall, 
For thou, my child, art garner’d in the grave. 


Thou’rt curtain’d in thy dark and dreamless sleep, 
And { no more can hear thy merry voice, 
Like spring-bird’s song, or fountain’s gushing leap, 
Or spirit-lyres that on the wind rejoice. 
Unmov’d and sad, I hear each well lov’d tone, 
That once could thrill my being’s inmost cords; 
In each low strain [hear thy dying moan, 
In every pause, thy last, remembered words. 


How oft thy fond caresses sooth’d my woe, 

When the dark sorrow-clouds had clos'd around 
And thy sweet prattie in its lisping ow 

Oft cheer'd the gloom when pallid misery frown'd. 
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O could Iclasp thy cherub form once more 
Unto this weary, weary, breaking heart ! 
Not India’s mines, or far Golconda’s store 
Such wealth of bliss, such joy could e’er impart. 


No more, alas! when morn withroseate smiles 
Looks from her golden lattice o’er the plain, 
Shall thy young spirit wreathe its playful wiles, 
The parent's fond, approving smile to gain. 
That spirit-glance is veil’d—th’ unbeating brow 
Lies pillow’d low, beneath the grassy sod ;— 
The soul, forever screen’d from sin and woe, 
Rests sweetly on the bosom of her God. 


But I shall meet thee on the starry shore, 

Where flash th’ untroubled fountains in the light 
Of love's unclouded glory ; where no more 

Misfortune’s frown can shed its fearful blight. 
How gladly shall the yearning spirit fly, 

When Azrael’s wing enshrouds this suffering clay, 
To meet its lov’d ones in the realms oun high, 

Where burn the splendors of eternal day. 


In amaranthine bowers, beyond the tomb, 
Where ne’er is heard the sorrowing farewell; 
Where sun-eyed seraphim, with golden plume, 
Fan their soft lyres, the anthem note to swell; 
There shall I meet thee, lov’d and sinless one, 
In those high courts of everlasting rest; 
Bask in the radiance of the eternal throne, 
And join the lofty chorus of the blest. 


ORIGINAL. 


A FRAGMENT. 


BY IDA VALE. 


There is no thought, however free, 
But hath its saddened tone; 

There is no music soft or sweet, 
That breaths of joy alone. 


4 


There is no hour, though fraught with bliss, 
Through which no sad thoughts fly ; 

Nor sun, whose dawn and set, though bright 
Knows all unclouded sky. 


’ 
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. MEMORIES.—THE GUARDIAN SPFRIT. 


- 


BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


“T cannot but feel every year, with the return of the 
violet, how much the shadows of my mind have deep- 
ened since its last appearance; and to me the spring, 
with all its joy and beauty, is generally a time of 
thoughtfulness rather than mirth. Hemans. 


What a mournful echo do these beautiful 
words awaken in my bosom! How many 
vanished scenes—how many loved faces, 
whose radiance is forever shrouded,—what a 
wealth of memories, whose truthfulness no 
time can dim, come stealthily back unto the 
spirit’s vision, with the return of the spring’s 
first rose and earliest violet! In the freshness 
of our years, it seems but anatural linking of 

_ the fair hours Memory has faithfully hoarded, 
to the uncertain season of futurity, which the 
spendthrift, Hope, glids at will, when we 
make the buds and blossoms of Nature’s youth 
the intervening link between Remembrance 
and Expectation. Then the ‘magical 
spring-time”’ wreaths its flowers around the 
urn, where former ties and. past enjoyments 
lie entombed, and Fancy, robs the rose-leaf of 
its hue, and the violet of its fragrance, to tint 
‘and perfume the pathway of our future. 


in such radiance, seemed to be dressed in a 
robe of golden tissue. The breeze, which 
“told of the rose’s kiss,” toyed with the 
leaves of the book I listlessly held, and co- ‘ 
quettishly turned the page from which my 
eye had long wandered, while the boughs of 
the “ light quivering aspen,” which, from its 
ancestral claims to reverence, had been suf- 
fered to peer unmolested into the portico, now 
held mystic whisperings with each passing 
zephtyr—now, with soft caress, permitted its 
silvery leaves to droop upon and dally with 
my cheek. 


My young companion, who shared with 
me the delicious eve, unheeding of my reverie, 
was deep in the fanciful fabrication of a gar- 
land, whose blossoms were designed for her 
own beautiful brow. Diving into the abyss 
of a pannier, where roses of every hue 
glowed en masse, she added now one, now 
another, to the flower diadem, to suit her 
luxuriant fancy. 


“ Dear , exclaimed she, throwing 
back her long, lustrous ringlets, and break- 


p 4 r 5 a * uy % . és 
This season is our youth’s carnival, yet ig in upon’my reflections, “come help me to 


even then, with this delicious commingling of 
reminiscence and anticipation, the heart 
sometimes shrinks back from its prospective 
gaze, and tearfully broods over the days, whose 
existence has no longer a place but in the 
records of the past. 

Year follows year—the golden holiday of 
Life passes away—Youth is merged in Ma- 
turity—and then, as each spring brings us 
its charm: of green boughs, flower-scented 
breezes, and azure skies, we start to see, at 
its successive return, the cloud spreading 
more and more darkly over us, and we trust 

not the vision, whose perceptions are blinded 
by tears, to search the shaded vista which lies 
before us. 

With such feelings, I stood upon the piazza, 
one resplendent eve, and watched a magnifi- 
cent landscape, over which a May-day sun 
poured its beams, until the distant mountains, 


that pretty rose, which is so far beyond my 
reach ;” ard she pointed to a variegated clus- 
ter of multiflora, blooming at the apex of a 
gothic arch, between the columns of the 
piazza. ‘I must have that beautiful group 
as the crowning adornment of my wreath; but, 
alas! for my Lilliputian stature, I may not 
reach it !” 


I moved away from my position, to secure 
the coveted treasure for my pretty petitioner, 
and, thus aroused from meditation, half-sad- 
dening, half-pleasing, I unconsciously sighed, 
and brushed away a stealthy tear, which 
such meditation had invited. My companion 
looked enquiringly at me, and with a girlish 
abandon, in her always peculiarly charming, 
she threw aside the half-completed garland, 
but just now possessing her absorbed attention, 
and casting her arms avout my waist, be- 
sought forgiveness for disturbing my reflec- 
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tions, if, in so doing, she had given cause for 
those evidences of sorrow she witnessed. 

“Tt is not that, my pretty Ellen,” replied 
I, as I bent down to kiss the upturned brow 
of the affectionate girl; “ it is not you have 
occasioned the sigh, or the tear, but my 
thoughts were roaming far away, and I re- 
membered scenes of years long past and fled 
—scenes whose memory has been induced by 
the influence of the hour and season, for it 
was in this beautiful month, that, years ago, 
occurred some of the events on which I was, 
even now, mentally and tearfully dwelling. 
The power of association; in my mind, has 
ever been painfully acute, and words which, 
to the unimaginative, have appeared but as 
poetical fantaisie, or fair fiction, have always 
worn to me the seriousness and earnestness 
of reality. 


/ 


‘It may be a sound, 
A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring— 
A flower—a leaf—the ocean, which may wound, 
Striking th’ electric chain, wherewith we're darkly 
bound.’ 


4 


“ The rose, with its silken petals and dew- 
crested bosom, speaks to me ever a voice from 
the grave, and on its beautiful leaves, which 
have, alike, furnished a simile for the loved 
one’s cheek, and given forth the imagery of 
human life—fair and fleeting—there seems 
written, as though by an invisible spirit, and 
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wept delicious tears ;— twas like the burst- 
ing forth of a sparkling fountain in the parch- 
ed and arid waste. Pred 

“Thus, dear Ellen,” resumed I, for I had 
half forgotten I was not soliloquising, “ you 
see I must blame my recollection, and not 
yourself, for my sadness?’ 

“ But what are these memories ? tell them 
to me,” said she, beseechingly ; * let me share 
the feelings they suggest.” 

“They are all sorrowful, my little sprite, 
and you have nothing to do with such images. 
The very hue in your ringlets is as bright as 
‘hope’s golden hair,’ and your blue eyes are 
too sparkling for tears—’twere pity to quench 
their lustre with such naughty mists, and 
sure I am, my lugubrious memories would 
not do otherwise. Your visions of life and 
enjoyment, like the landscape before us, 


stretch far away in a picture land, whose ex-_ 
tended perspective can scarce be followed”— _ 


and | pointed to the surrounding country, 
which lay like a panorama around us—green 
field succeeding copse—valley bordering 
forest—and mountain rising above mountain, 
in a sort of billowy gradation, until the last 
blue peak melted away upon the glowing 
horizon, in a hue searce distinguishable from 
the sky it appeared to touch. 

_ Ellen’s persuasions, seemingly increased 


¥y my evident reluctance, at last prevailed, 


with a point, burning as a sun-beam—change and seating myself upon a camp-stool, be- 


and death. The perfume of the violet, too, 
bears to me a tender Janguor, inexpressibly 
affecting, and oftentimes dissolving in tears ; 
while music, with its witchery of sound, un- 
locks the fountains of my bosom, and ‘breaks 
up its great deeps.’ I recollect ance, when 
shadows besieged my heart, like an army of 
phantoms, and sorrow held me prisoned in its 
heaviest bonds, a rich and heavenly strain of 
remembered melody swept over my ear, and 
as its harmonious tones swelled clearer and 
higher, visions trod in its wake. | recalled 
the loved voice that had ‘lang syne’ chanted 
the same sweet numbers,—tender, dreamy 
memories stood side by side with that angel- 
image, and scenes of other and happier days 
floated before me. Then the storm-wave 
ceased to. roll its dark waters over me. I 
forgot the present—lI lived over the past— 
and k bowed my head upon my hands, and 


neath the shade and low murmuring of the 
aspen boughs, she threw herself at my feet, 
twining a few green leaves among the flow- 
ers of her garland, and prepared to listen to 
the recital, of whose morale and sad tone I 
had, in vain, forewarned her. 

‘Now, commence,” ‘said she eagerly, 
‘“‘T shall wait for my rose "till you finish.” 

* * * * 

“Tt was some years ago, at this bright 
season, that I wasa lingerer in one of the: 
fairest of our northern capitals. I formed 
one of a gay bridal party on the gui vive for 


pleasure, and the sweet spring hours were 


effective auxiliaries for such designs on the 
deceptive goddess. 

“] had wandered, one morning, with a 
companion, intoa gallery, where the soft and 
beauteous imaginings of the painter’s mind 
had created a world of glowing loveliness. 


we 


happy to show it to you.’ 


Every group was lustrous with its fresh tints 
—every countenance was eloquent with its 
life-like beauties—and as I paused long be- 
fore each one, the enthusiasm of my admi- 
ration grew rapturous in its. expression. At 
length the bright circle was passed—I had 
gazed upon the last, fair face, born of the 
limner’s dreams, and turning to depart, with 
a sigh, that I must exchange the gorgeous- 
ness of the scene within for the out r world, 
I was nearing the door, when a 
tion from my, companion arr me. 
Quickly returning, | found him_ peering, 
with inquisitive glance, into a deep retreat- 
ing niche, where a long silken curtain, care- 


- fully drawn, concealed what seemed a richly 


“framed and elaborately ornamented picture. 

“ s] have removed the screen,’ whispered 
he; “and behind the envious veil is a face, 
near which, those yonder a areas ‘Hecate to 
Helen.’ ’ 

“ «Impossible !” reeded Te ‘no imagina- 
tion could exceed the vyiloer: and beauty 
of such creations.’ 

“¢Jndeed it can, Ma’am,’ and my per- 
tinacious cavalier, stealthily lifting the in- 


tervening silk, was preparing to refute my 


indignant defence of the galaxy, when his 
arm was lightly touched, and a pale, melan- 
choly youth, with a voice of singular sweet- 
ness, said— 

‘© ¢ Hixcuse me, sir—the picture is a pri- 
vate one, and 1am not at liberty to include 
it in my exhibition.’ 

“© Your exhibition,’ repeated I, in a tone 
of some~surprise, ‘are we then to believe 
yonder beautiful assemblage the offspring of 
your unassisted pencil? for his apparent 
youth rendered me almost incredulous of such 
attainments, as the glowing canvass bespoke 
for the artist. 

‘¢¢ Of mine alone, Madan,’ replied he, with 
the modesty inseparable from Genius—and 
ashe spoke, a fiush of pleasure tinted his 
pallid cheek, at the admiration which was 
revealed in my countenance. 

“And this mysterious picture--is it also 
the embodiment of your dreamings 

“©¢It is of my execution, Madam,’ said 

he, evasively—‘I regret the purchaser for- 
bids its exposure; otherwise, I should be 
My companion 
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halfmurmured an interjection of impatience 
at this scrupulous concealment, to which I 
might have added my own expression of dis- 
appoltieetent, had not our colloquy been sud- 
denly interrupted by the entrance of a 


‘gentleman, who, unsuspicious of the pres- 


ence of others, said hastily— 

“«* My picture, Mr. Canino—my picture: 
have it packed for me by twelve to-night, as 
I shall leave the city at dawn to-morrow, 
and I cannot go without my beautiful pic- 
ture’—and with the concluding words, his 
voice softened into tenderness. 

“Depend upon me, sir,’ replied the artist 
—‘I shall send the package to your hotel to-’ 
night—I will take your address’—and open- 
ing his tablets, he withdrew to a remote 
corner of the apartment, followed by the 
owner of the veiled picture, with whom he 
held a whispered conversation for a few mo- 
ments. 

“«Well, well, Mr. Canino,’ spoke the 
gentleman in conclusion of the conference, 
‘I will not cloud your fame by my selfish- 


.ness; and as the picture comes into my un- 


divided possession within so brief a space, I 
consent to this single departure from my in- 
junctions.’ So saying, he moved away, and 
as he effected his departure with less pre- 
cipitation than had marked his entrance, I 
caught, en passant, the glimpse of a graceful 
figure, with dark, waving locks, and a youth- 
ful countenance, on which opening manhood 
was just shedding its glories. ‘I have a dis- 
pensation from the high authorities,’ smiling- 
ly said the pale artist, as he again joined us 
—‘and, absolved from my obligation of con- 
cealment, I take pleasure in relieving your 
curiosity.’ 

‘« As he spoke, he slowly drew the crimson 
curtain, and the picture, in all its magic 
loveliness—in all the freshness of its young 
beauty, was revealed to us. The soft 
beams, from a half-clouded sky-light, streamed 
down over it, and looked, with a golden 
smile, upon its rich hues. It was a fair and 
dream-like face, with tender, melancholy 
eyes, and a rapt glance, beautiful as a 
seraph’s, turned heavenward. The wealth 
of sunny hair, half-bound, lay in wavy, gold- 
like, bands beneath the rich purple head- 
dress, which was chosen in exquisite contrast 
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with its lustrous. shades, and with the dark 
softness of the eyes. The robe was ad- 
justed with a graceful negligence, which 
eschewed the rigidity of fashion, and while 
it partially shaded with its fleecy folds the 
rounded arms, it seemed to rest, like a 
transparent cloud, upon the snowy and 
dimpled shoulders. These were the mere 
adjuncts upon which I gazed. It was the 
soft, spiritual melancholy of the countenance 
which entranced me—this expression dwelt 
im the shadowy eyes—slept upon the full 
lips—nay, the very attitude itself seemed 
eloquent of chastened hope. There was a 
languid abandonment in the bending forward 
of the graceful figure—an air of weariness 
in the posture of the beautiful arms, as they 
rested heavily upon a marble balustrade be- 
fore her—even the pretty little hands, whose 
fairy proportions were partially concealed by 
the rose and clematis, which draped the 
marble, told of thoughtfulness in their care- 
less. half-clasp. ‘Is this only a fancy 
sketch?’ asked I of the Artist, as I unwil- 


lingly withdrew my gaze from its rare- 


beauties. 

“ «The Painter, lady, like the Poet, claims 
his license,’ replied he, with evasion—‘ and 
because Reality and Imagination have blend- 
ed themselves to give creation to this por- 
trait, I call it my Sibyl.’ 

s¢Then,’ said J, turning away with a 
sigh; ‘I hope that expression which lends 
its magic to the face, is not ‘a Sibyl of the 
future,’ for it is painful to separate Youth 
and Joyousness—and, surely, that haunting 
countenance, while it tells a history of glad- 
ness dimmed, and hopefulness subdued, is 
alike prophetic of prospective sadness.’ 

“+T dare affirm, your thoughts are busy 
with our morning’s adventure,” said my com- 
panion, in deprecation of my silence, as a 
glowing sunset of the same day threw its 
tints over a fairy scene of fountain and shade, 
where we wandered afar from the great city’s 
hum. 

‘Groups were scattered here and there 
through the embowered walls of this minia- 
ture Arecady, and the sportive word, and 
light laugh, mingled harmoniously with the 
splash of the fountain, and the music of the 
water-fall. 
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“«Then,’ replied I, aroused from my 
musings, ‘ you are perjured; for 1 was won- 
dering whether this picturesque spot had not 
been wooed by the Magician’s wand, from 
the coral groves and jewelled palace of the 
Sea Nymphs, for it is a realm of enchant- 
ment too beautiful to have been fabricated 
by mundane skill. But hark, does not that 
perfect my illusion ?—and as I spoke, a wild 
strain of music broke upon the dreamy re- 
pose of the scene, and came, mellowed, soft 
and entrancing, over the rippling waters. 
My friend laughed, and calling my atten- 
tion to a group, on a sloping bank below us, 
said— 

“You must people your ocean-temple 
with Nereides then, and if these visual 
organs of mortality be not deceptive, yon fair 
Nymph isa fit representative of your Sea- 
Goddess—an ‘Amphitrite—or, perchance a 
bright-haired Thetis’—and he pointed to the 
long curls of goldeu hue, which slowly waved 
with the evening’s breeze—and as he did so, 
he repeated some appropriate lines of a 
favorite author. 


“ The pair, for there were but two, were 
seated upon a gentle slope, whose verdure 
was laved by the silver tide, and a large 
Newfoundland dog, crouched beside them, 
seemed equally to divide their -care and at- 
tention. The girl, ever and anon, cast a 
bouquei of flowers upon the water, and en- 
couraging the dog to spring forward to its 
rescue, as he successively laid the recovered 
blossoms at her feet, she patted his glossy 
head, and stroked his silky ears with her 
white hand. The young man beside her, 
more lavish in his evidences of fondness, 
clasped the neck of the affectionate animal, 
and seemingly spoke words of kindness, 
which one might have conjectured to be in- 
telligible to the recipient, by his looks of 
sagacity and gratitude. 


** We watched this pretty pantornime for 
some time, until the two actors arose to de- 
part, and the girl, linking her arm with 
tender confidence in that of her companion, 
they turned towards the spot where we 
stood. We simultaneously started, and | 
uttered an exclamation of surprise, for in the 
one, we bebeld the fine, manly countenance, 
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and noble bearing of the purchaser of the 
beautiful picture, while the other possessed 
the unmistakable features, and thé soft, 
melancholy expression of the picture itself ! 
We could not be deceived—she was its 
bright original. 


“ As this interesting couple slowly passed . 


us, we had time to scrutinize them. There 
was a singular resemblance between the 
two, which at once disproved our first im- 
pression that they were lovers. The same 
flowing, classical outline distinguished each 
face—the same large, spiritual eyes, except 
that, in the young man, they wore a deeper 
hue, and shone- witha haughtier glance— 
the same bright lips, each bearing on its 
ruby arch an expression strangely, indis- 
cribably, sweet—and the game beautiful, 
haunting countenance, which spiritualized 
every feature, until the face’grew angel-like 
in its heavenly serenity. The golden tresses 
of the girl shaded her cheek, like ‘sun-beams 
fringing the morning’s rosy clouds, while 
the waving locks, which fell over the brow 
of the young man, were ebon in their rich 
darkness. This contrast constituted the only 
striking dissimilitude between them. 
* * * * 

“Tt was after the lapse of some fleeting 
weeks, that, lingering in the city of ; 
I found myself drawn within the vortex of 
its frivolities. One bright midnight, I had 
exchanged the lustre of Nature’s brilliance 
for the glare of a festal scene, and leaning in 
abstraction against a marble column, in the 
‘thronged and heated apartment, my eye 
unconsciously followed the, swittly passing 
dancers. AsIthus gazed, musingly, upon 
the gay groups around me, a gossamer robe 
brushed my arm, ina rapid evolution of the 
dance, and a volume of silken ringlets swept 
my cheek with feathery touch. I turned 
abruptly towards the couple of whose juxta- 
position I had been so unceremoniously made 
aware, and as the giddy whirl bore them on, 
I beheld, for a moment, the dark, dreamy 
eyes, and light-like tresses of my beauteous 
Incognita. Another glance told me that 
the companion of my adventure—the sharer 
of my interest in the lovely stranger—had 
etfected an inimitable stroke of diplomacy, 
for it was no other than he, who now acted 
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as her Cavalier de Danse, and who, at its 
conclusion, made myself a participant in his 
fair fortune of acquaintanceship. ‘Shall I 
not complete the quartette ? spoke a musical 
voice at my side; ‘Tam ever the happy 
sharer of my sister’s pleasures.’ 

“The unknown owner of the picture, the 
once-seen companion of its lovely original, 
was the speaker ! 

“Fair Rosalie Aubrey ! a magic name—a 


‘synonyme for all ‘we can imagine of the 


skies’—an ethereal Muse—a beautiful Grace. 
Even now, her image stands before me, with 
all its tints of loveliness unclouded ; and in 
the vividness of such picturings, I almost for- 
get that Time has thrust me out from the 
verdant bowers of my Youth, and closed 
upon me the gates of that Eden-land of 
Life. 

“There was’ a fascinating interest about 
my young friend, which entirely enthralled 
and entranced me. ‘The witchery of that 
angelic countenance, so tender in its sad- 
ness, was irresistible; and when its seraph 
serenity was displaced by a brighter expres- 
sion of mirth, or gayety, you could but wish 
the soft melancholy back again—laughter 
seemed so inharmonious with the spiritual 
language of the eyes, and the saint-like 
sweetness of the features. It was as though 
some artificial glare had overpowered the 
silvery beams of a moon-lighted ‘scene, or as 
if the dream-lost melodies of a Beethoven, 
so holy in their deep, echoing tones, had 
been broken and subdued by the brilliant 
staccato strains, and vivacious sparkle of a 
Rossini. 

“ Between Rosalie Aubrey and her brother, 
there wasa depth of attachment, poetic in its 
character—picturesque in its ties. On the 
part of the gentle sister, it was the vital 
principle of her heart’s béing; illumining 
her whole’ face with the religion of love, 
and where circumstances invited its evidence 
making music of sweet words, and tones of 
tenderness—like the statue of the classic 
legend, moved to melody by the golden sun- 
beam. She stood as a shielding angel be- 
tween her brother and the world’s vices—a 
holy spirit ministering to him of heavenly 
things. He loved her as a superior being—- 
with an idolatrizing devotion, which, even 
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in the meridian glow of happiness, seemed 
ever to rejoice with trembling, fearing, lest 
death, the covetous seeker of the beautiful, 
might rob him of his talisman, My own 
observation soon made me a partaker of the 
doating brother’s apprehension, for there 
was a capricious bloom upon the soft cheek, 
like the unfolding and shutting of the rose 
—a low, ceaseless, hollow cough—a restless 
brilliance about the dark eyes, which whis- 
pered the young, and pure, and fair, was 
early doomed. Of this she herself seemed 
sometimes aware, and the unfailing tender- 
ness with which’ she persisted in following 
her brother’s erratic fortunes, tearfully say- 
ing, ‘there are but two of us; why should we 
be purted ? our destinies are one—why strive 
to separate the streams which have so long 
mingled ;’ the touching earnestness with 
which she sought to throw around him as- 
sociations of friendship, and to bind him with 
ties other than her own, both told that she, 
too, had part in these forebodings. 

« Alas! for those dim, shadowy present- 
ments which sometimes come over the hu- 
man heart in the noon-day of joy, like the 
cloud stealing, with scarce perceptible pro- 
gress, over the golden brow of the fair sum- 
mer day, and bespeaking for its eve tears 
and darkness! Shall we believe them the 
ominous oracles of our being 1—the dissonant 
voice of some invisible Anteros, who would 
disenchant us of this ‘beautiful, joy-giving 
world” or perchance the whisper of a ra- 
diant angel, who has paused in his flight to 
the gates of Paradise, to lure us thither- 
ward; and while he points to us, upon the 
leaf of time, records whose characters are 
‘writ with tears,’ opens to our gaze the 
brighter volume of immortality, and shows 
us promises, glorious and ineffaceable, in- 
scribed with the finger of God ! 

“Week after week passed away ; the 
close of each successive one tightening and 
rivetting the bonds of affection, which united 
me to this interesting pair; and it was not 
until the imperative call of nearer associa- 
tions separated me from them, that 1 awoke 
to the entire consciousness of the frail tenure 
by which Rosalie Aubrey held on to life. 

“Our parting came full of heaviness. | 
clasped her in my arms again and again. I 
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felt the soft droppings of her tears upon my 
brow. I grew faint with sorrow, as change 
and death swept with multifarious image be 
fore my mind’s eye; and though the pink 
tint, beauteous as the flush upon the sea. 
shell, danced, and lingered, and deepened 
upon her cheek, I mistrusted its treacherous 
promise of health, Emotion, too overpover- 
ing for concealment, agitated the fond and 
despondent brother as he pressed my band 
at parting; large tears clouded his brilliant.) 
eyes, and his haughty lip grew paleand — 
compressed with inward feeling. ‘Do not 
forget her,’ exclaimed he, with a passionate- 
ness of accent unusual in him, as he leaned 
into my carriage, that she might not catch 
the whispered words; ‘if you never see her 
again, cherish her pure remembrance. You 
have other and nearer ties—you cannot be 
comfortless if this be broken; but for me, 
alas! this only one, torn and severed, I am 
thenceforth a wanderer on the earth. J can- 
not live without my Guardian Spirit, more 
than this body, bereft of its ethereal and 
beaven-born principle!’ 

“« Never see her again!’ ‘The words 
haunted me like a knell. They seemed a 
dirge memory was ever chanting beside the 
grave of expectation. . I could not cast them 
from me; if I turned to the oracle of fu- 
turity, of whom youth never trembles to en- 
quire, the remembered words came up upon 
the fair altar, in characters, bright as the 
sunlight, and were echoed and re-echoed by 
voices less soft and harmonious, than that of 
the future’s priestess—gentle hope. But 
such prophecies were, for once, deceptive. 

* * * 6 

“Jt was a summer as rife with sunshine, 
as might have lingered over the isle, which 
classic song has dedicated to the day-god. I 
@as a ‘looker on’ at the festivities which this 
season transports to rural shades, and Ar- 
cadian bowers, and one of many hundred 
visitors at that beautiful oasis, 
Springs of 

“One brilliant night, such as the worship- 
per of Isis might have chosen for the per- 
formance of festal rites to the moon, I gat 
alone upon the vine tapestried portico of my 
cottage, which overlooked the spacious lawn, 
and the gay-lighted ball-room. 
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“* The shadow of grief lay dark and heavy 
on my spirit, and as I watched the glitter- 
ing scene, where the young and mirthful 
fitted. past with fairy grace, and my ear 
caught the echo of the minstrelsy, which 
added its magie to the festive group, my 
heart turned back from such participation. 
The Care-touched countenance would give to- 
such banquettings the semblance of an 
Kgyptian feast, or move amid its. brilliance 
like the gloomy image of fate among the ra- 
diant and rejoicing ministers of pleasure. I 
did not intrude myself upon the gay as- 
semblage, nor did I keep unceasing watch 
upon its changeful and ever-graceful rites; 
for -across the sloping lawn, glimmering 
through the boughs of the large trees, and 
twinkling amidst the dark foliage of the 
vines which curtained the window, there 
gleamed a solitary light, soft, steady, and 
wearing, to my eyes, the holiness of a star ; 
for there was an atmosphere of heavenly 
things about its loneliness; it was the un- 
quenched Jight of the watcher beside the 
pillow of suffering. I could not doubt it. A 
dim shadow passed, ever and anon, between 
me and its brightness, as of one pacing the 
room in intensity of anxiousness and sleepless 
vigilance. Sometimes the figure of the 
watcher paused, as if looking forth upon the 
gemming stars, and silver moon, that kept 
guard over his vigil of love; but oftener he 
bent, seemingly, over the couch of the loved 
one, perchance to listen to the fitful breath- 
ings, to watch the restless slumber, or to 
adjust the oft smoothed pillow for the dear 
and tender cheek. It was a picture holy 
with the religion of the heart, and I gazed 
upon it until the lamps of the festal scene 
were extinguished, and the merry voices of 
the last lingerers had died away, leaving the 
reign of the star-clad night undivided, and 
undisturbed. Still that lonely taper gleamed 
in the noiseless chamber, and ere I closed 
my eyes in sleep, I looked forth from my 
window for its beams, and it was there, burn- 
ing with its changeless, steady ray, and the 
dark form of the watcher might still be seen, 
outlined against the light, employed in the 
sacred ministrations of affection. 

“ The more early risers of the crowd had 
already effected their morning duties at the 
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table d’hote ere I entered the apartment, 
where, notwithstanding, I encountered half 
a score of tardy lingerers, like myself, who 
were yawning over the untasted breakfast, 
and speculating upon the probable divertisse- 
mens of the day. Two vacant chairs were 
our vis-a-vis, and their destined occupants 
were already becoming a query between my 
companion and myself, when one was almost 
noiselessly withdrawn, and occupied by a 
young man ofan appearance so noble, that 
every eve was simultaneously and admiringly 
turned upon him. One glance revealed to 
me the brother of my tenderly remembered 
friend, Rosalie Aubrey ; and though a heavier 
shade of care had clouded his fine eyes, and 
saddened the soft expression of his features, 
I at once knew him as the participant of an 
association, whose memory was one of the 
holy things of my heart. Our recognition 
was instantaneous and mutual. ‘And Ro- 
salie,’ said I enquiringly, after the prelimina- 
ry greetings were interchanged, ‘why do I 
not see her with you 

“ He interrupted my question, and with a 
hurried agitation, which awoke sickening 
apprehensions in my bosom, replied, ‘ My 
sister accompanies me; but our journey 
here, which only terminated last evening, 
has been one of great fatigue, from which 
she is yet languid and debilitated ;’ and with 
a tremulousness of tone, which betokened 
the gathering of tears, he abruptly changed 
the subject, adding that his rencontre with 
myself had been as delightful as unexpected, 
and would be-a pleasure to his sister, too ex- 
citing for her to encounter, without previous 
preparation for it. He was evidently de- 
jected, care-worn, and thoughtful. Our 
conversation languished, and when we sepa- 
rated at the piazza of the breakfast hall, he 
remarked, with the same mysterious sadness 
of voice, ‘I shall return to Rosalie now, but 
after the lapse of a half hour, or more, I shall 
come to take you to our cottage. She will 
be thgn quite renovated from the recent fa- 
tigue of our travel, and able to enjoy the 
great happiness of your society.’ 

«“»Tet it be the shortest possible time,’ 
said J, waving hima temporary adieu, as I 
turned aside to the walk which led to my 
pretty dwelling pro tempore. And amid the 
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whisperings of its rustling, leafy drapery, I 
spent the prescribed half hour. At its ter- 
mination, the brother of my friend appeared, 
and, guided by him, with a beating heart, [ 
hastened forward to the eagerly anticipated 


meeting with my loved and beautiful Ro-~ 


salie. 


«¢We are here,’ said he, as he momenta- 


rily paused before the low, white portico, I 
started—my lip quivered, and a crowd of 
appalling fears rushed like a torrent over my 
hopes. ‘Chis was the chamber, from whose 
window had beamed forth, but the night be- 
fore, the light I had watched with such un- 
accountable interest, and whose rays had not 
been quenched, its long, and hushed, and 
lonely hours. A. strange terror crept over 
me, and only the brother’s words were need- 
ed to give it corroboration. These came at 
last, and they chilled the current of life 
within my breast. ¢ You will find her 
changed,’ he said, with a choking voice— 
‘how changed I cannot tell you! The spirit 
is slowly disencumbering itself of the fetters 
of mortality, and preparing for its flight into 
the glorious liberty of a more genial clime. 
She wears to me, even now, the guise of a 
seraph, waving its radiant wings, and strug- 
gling to be free. As the sunshine of Para- 
dise comes farther and farther over her, so 
does the gloom of this darkening world hasten 
on, to wrap my desolate soul in its clouds! 
I cannot live without her!’ and at these 
words, once before repeated to me with pas- 
sionate evidences of sorrow, the tears he had 
long sought to repress, burst copiously from 
his eyes. 

“The meeting with my beloved friend was 
one of too much feeling for language. 
Twined in each other’s arm, we essayed not 
to speak our emotions, and it was only after 
gently disengaging myself from her embrace, 
and retaining in my own the white hand, 
whose feverish palm and transparent deli- 
cacy did not escape my affectionate vigilance, 
that I had opportunity to look for that ghange 
in the lovely features, of which I had been 
forewarned.. The eyes sparkled with a 
brilliance so deceptive, that, were not such 
brightness a characteristic of that relentless 
malady, which grasps at the yonng and fair, 
one might have believed it a type of joyous 
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healthfulness; the cheek had lost somewhat 
of its rounded fullness, but the treacherous 
rose had not yet shut up its glowing petals; 
the lips were bright as vermillion, but still, 
with all these ‘ blushing apparitions’ of health, 
I felt in my inmost soul, that doomed was 
written upon the brow of the beautiful, and 
that the pure spirit was hastening away, 
upon=the ever-moving wings of time, to a 
near eternity. 

“¢Do you know, amica mia,’ smilingly 
said the invalid, as she Janguidly turned upor 
her pillow, ‘that this thoughtful brother of 
mine, not content with prohibitiing me all 
participation in the festal doings of this #7 
Dorado, would also fain persuade me the 
sight of the fair outer-world is not wholly 
innocuous, and shuts out the waving trees, 
and green lawn from my vision, with all the 
tyranny and despotism conceivable ;’ so say- 
ing, she pointed with arch playfulness to the 
window, where the ever-watchful care of 
the tender brother had arranged a temporary 
curtain, to soften the glare of the summer’s 
morn. A travelling shawl had farnished 
the cumbrous drapery, and as the beams of 
the unclouded sun came through its crimson 
medium, a rosy light pervaded the chamber, 
and touched the features of the sufferer with 
a lustrous glow. 

“The brother listened to her playful ac- 
cusation with a smile, half sad, half gay, and 
partially disrobing the window of its heavy 
curtaining, the sunshine streamed in. By 
the truthfulness of its hues, I beheld the 
marble paleness of the brow, more startling 
from its contrast to the rich, unnatural flush 
upon the cheek and lip, and my heart sank 
as I marked the sure symptoms of decay in 
that beautiful face. 

‘“A moisture gathered in the eye of the 
affectionate brother, as he encountered my 
too eloquent glance, and reluctant to exhibit 
such evidences of grief to the lovely invalid, . 
he leaned over her pillow, and putting back ; 
the long tresses of her golden hair, he said 
in tones as soft and endearing as if he -had 
been speaking to an infant, while he pointed 
her gaze to the scene without; ‘Now, dear 
Rosalie, you have a glimpse of a picture as 
fair as ever dawned on camera obscura, and 
the glimmering light, and rustle of breeze- 
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touched leaves, which are not the usual ac- 
companiments of such a portraiture.’ 

“She smiled gratefully, and while she 
turned to watch the miniature landscape, 
which ‘peeped i’ th’ chamber window,’ I 
gazed upon her with tearful vision. How 
beautiful she looked! [could almost imagine 
her the newly-made angel, pausing upon the 
threshold of time, and while she cast the 
fading flowers of life behind her, “pressing 
forward for the glittering crown of glory 
and immortality. Following the beautiful 
idea of the ancients, one might have fancied 
that the Genius of Death smiled, as he pre- 
pared to put out the torch of life ! 

“ Day after day, I shared the duties of that 
sick chamber, in whose holy atmosphere 
heavenly spirits might have lingered. The 
sorrowing brother watched, with a vigilance 
as ceaseless as tender, the phases of the in- 
- sidious disease, which wasfast overshadowing 
our beloved one. It was a sight, sacred in 
its beauty, to behold the haughty man soft- 
ened to the gentleness and tearfulness of wo- 
man, rendering all those kind offices, whose 
minutic would seem to proclaim them ex- 
clusively feminine; speaking in tones as 
hushed and soothing as a mother uses to her 
babe; leaning over the feverish slumber to 
note its breathings; watching the unquiet 
movement; harkening for the awakening 
word ; and prompt to execute every wish be- 
fore its utterance. ‘ 

“ My association in such scenes had its 
termination, and I parted a second time with 
my friends, with emotions for whose expres- 
sion I bad no words; for as I lingered upon 
the threshold, and dwelt with tearful gaze 
upon the beautiful face of Rosalie Aubrey, I 
knew I should never more look upon that 
form of angelic loveliness! 

+ * * * 

“Jt was in this very month, when spring 
and summer meet amid the roses and bright 
skies of May, that I paused in a northward 
progress, and prepared for a few days’ leisure 
in one of the bustling cities, whose attractions 
have the power to detain the laggard travel- 
ler in his onward route. The beautifal and 
romantic cemetery of , was the first ob- 
ject to claim my admiration, and as I wan- 
dered, one balmy morning, among its grace- 
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ful columns atid marble monuments, which 
gleamed with melancholy and spectral hue 
through the dark boughs of yew and cedar, | 
felt that it was a touching and a lovely re- 
spect thus to embellish the sod, where many 
a riven hope, and many a blasted love are 
forever entombed ! 

“The hushed repose of these dim and 
sombre groves was invaded by few sounds. 
The whisper of the ‘ many-voiced wind’ was 
heard as it stirred the glossy leaves of the 
flowers blossoming in the region of death, 
and the gentle ripple of silvery waters chant- 
ing, as it were, a subdued requiem for the 
departed, kept up a soft, ceaseless chime, as 
they laved the base of some white monu- 
ment, or trickled through the long waving 
grass. The hammer of the workman, some- 
times, came gratingly over the ear, while he 
reared, near the newly-made grave, the mar- 
ble pillar, or ‘storied urn ;’ but this echo of 
life seemed inconsonant with the silence of 
this shadowy realm of the dead. Occasion- 
ally, the gladsome carol of the summer-bird 
thrilled through the leafy boughs with sud- 
den sweetness, and then sank into stillness, 
as though the blithe chorister were unwilling 
to ruffle'the sanctity and repose of the scene 
by his song. 

“T paused beside a beautiful monument— 
its tall and graceful column was festooned 
by an exquisitely sculptured garland, but the 
slender spire was broken where the wreath 
encircled it, and I knew this symbol betok- 
ened the bright youth, and untimely blight 
of the ‘early lost—the beautiful—the dead.’ 
Glossy vines and clinging flowers were 
springing at its base, and uniting their tend- 
rils to drape the gleaming marble, but 
through their green leaves my eye caught 
the glimpse of sculptured words, and I bent 
down to put aside the blossoms and long grass, 
that I might read the tribute affection had 
there registered. The inscription was brief, 
but as | gazed upon it, each letter seemed 
traced in flame, and showers of tears could 
not put out one character of that simple 
epitaph, while my eyes fastened upon the 
words, 

‘Rosalie Aubreyy 
Aged 17 years.’ 


“ { wept long and passionately beside the 
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grave of the friend I had so fervently and en- 
thusiastically loved,—and ere I quitted the 
holy spot, thenceforth endeared to me beyond 
all others, I plucked from the twining roses, 
which clustered around the broken pillar, a 
few bright buds; but notwithstanding their 
fragrance and their beauty, I could not forget 
that they had been pulled from beside the 
monument, and gathered from the grave of 
Rosalie! Years have passed, and the glowing 
tints of those blossoms have faded and with- 
ered, but the rose, the summer-queen of flow- 
ers, has-since been, to me, knit with images 
all apart from gladness. 

“ As I turned slowly from the tomb, where 
I had lingered with so many and intense 
emotions, a dark figure emerged from the 
overhanging trees, and strode with heavy 
step towards the last resting-place of the 
beloved and lost. My eye paused for a mo- 
ment upon the stricken mourner, as he knelt 
beside the green mound where were en- 
tombed his surrendered hopes, and as the 
storm of anguish swept over him, until he 
bent beneath its tempest force, 1 knew the 
bereft and desolate brother of Rosalie Au- 
brey ! 

“Death could not long sever the beings 
who were so united in life. The brother 
struggled on through the wildernes, alone 
and heart-broken, for a few fleeting years, but 
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the deliverer came at last, and upon the deep 
waters, calm, amid the maniac violence of 
the seas—serene, in the midst of shricking, 
mortal agony, he perished,—one of a wreck, 
which the ocean holds with its echoing cay- 
erns, and shall surrender when the sea is 
bidden to ‘ give up its dead.” 
‘ And parted thus, they rest, who played 
Beneath the same green tree ; 
Whose voices mingled as they prayed, - 
Around one parent’s knee !’”” 
+ * * * 
Twilight, silver with its crescent moon 
and groups of stars, had fallen in softness 
over the landscape, when my recital ended. 
The breeze was asleep amid the boughs of 
the dreamy-looking trees, and every leaf was 
stirless except the whispering aspen, which 


trembled lightly and carelessly, sending forth, 


from its branches, a murmuring voice, as 
though to confirm 


“The peasant’s legend of that quivering tree.” 


My companion had thrown by her garland, 
and as we turned to join the social circle 
within, and the soft light from ‘the mist of 
alabaster lamps” revealed her fuce, I marked 
the traces of tears which the shadow of my 
sad memories had let falf upon her bright 
young cheek, even as the summer-cloud 
weeps its rain-drop into the heart of the rose. 


FROM THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


WOMAN’S 


Tam no more achild: the days are gone, 

The lovely days, which distance brightensinow, 
When fondness clustered round my being’s dawn, 

And read the future on my smoother brow, 
And shielded me from harm, I knew and recked not how. 


None stand between me and the cold, cold world! 
I've Jaunched me out upon a treacherous sea 
Beside the one I Jove, and closely furled 
Our little span of snowy sail must be, 
To meet the bitter blasts of rude adversity. 


He whom I love stands ever at the helm, 
Erect and firm, far looking to desery 
If mountain-wave be rolling on to whelm 
Our fragile bark, where-softly cradled lie _ 
His dearest ones, this little boy and I. 
So when the skies are blue, the water calm, 
We gently sail beneath his watchful care, 
Delighted with the breeze that breathes like balm, 
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And toyeth with the soft and curling hair 
Around thy brow, my darling, bold and fair ! 


But when the storm arises, and the spray 

Of this most vexed and billowy sea of life 
Filleth the air, I may not turn away, 

And hide me from the fury and the strife, 
For I am standing forth, a Mother and a Wife 


And I must fold my baby to my breast, 
And shelter him as others sheltered me; 
And at my husband’s side unshaken rest, 
To bear our lot, whate’er that lot may be, 
With patient hope and high serenity. 


Such isa woman's duty ; and her aim 
Should be to find in this her joy and pride. 
She may not ask the uncertain breath of Fame 
To scatter her poor deeds afar and wide; 
A queen within the circle of her home, 
There let her reign, and never wis to roam} 


FRIENDSHIP-—SONNET.—TO MARY. 
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FRIENDSHIP.—TO S. HeSeec. R.’D.,. I. Re L, &-W..T. W 


BY 


.N. T. 


“O! if our souls immortal be, is not their love immortal too 2?” 


There’s many a voice to charm me, 
And many a spell to bind, 

And many a scene to soothe me 
For pleasures left behind ; 

But naught [ know, and none I see, 

Dear to my heart as thine and thee. 


Tried in the hour of sorrow’s night, 
When friends forsake, betray— 

And the loneliness of life’s deep blight 
Doth banish hope away ; 

Thou art the same through good and ill, 

Mine is thy lone devotion still. 


When life’s last light has faded, 
And naught remains to charm ; 
And all past joys are shaded 
Beneath the Spirit’s’storm: 
How pleasing then a friend to find, 
Of feeling heart and kindred mind! 


Blest (ellowship of feelings 
The Stoic never knew— 

Whose heavenly revealings 
Fall on the heart like dew; 


Be mine their voiceless rapture still, 
To stir the soul like seraph’s spell. 


When life’s short dream is ended, » 
And hope and love no more, 
Our feelings shall be blended 
On the bright spirit-shore : 
We'll soar to heights by angels never trod, 
In bright enjoyments round the throne of God. 


Earth’s sorrows there shall never 
Intrude, to mar our joys— 
Nor there, lov’d hearts to sever, 
Shall enter life’s alloys: 
Serenely blest the heart’s affections there, 
From sorrow free, from parting and from care. 


Prepar’d for those pure pJeasures, 
In hope we now rejoice, 
Fill’d with those priceless treasures, 
The pure ones have from choice: 
The pardon and the peace, through the atonement 
given, 
That purify the heart, and raise the soul to heaven. 
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SONNET. 


BY L. 


Jigh o’er yon heights where thunders leap, 
And lightninys pierce their mighty deep, 
*Mid storms and tempests evermore, 
Wild as the wind-lashed ocean’s roar, 
An eagle makes his azure zone ; 
And from his breeze-rocked eyrie lone, 
He sweeps with daring pinions o’er 
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Earth’s gloomy scenes and sunless shore, . 
Thus he who wields a deathless lyre, 
With heart and hand, and soul of fire, 

Earth's sable clouds and tempests o’er 

His rising thoughts thus ever soar, 
Where sunshine o'er him brightly streams, 
And clothes with light his glorious dreams. 


ener?) 
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MAR Ye 


BY H. B. WILLMAN, 


The voice of the caroling songster is blent 
With balmy soft breezes that steal o’er the sea; 
And it seems to me all the sweet music is sent, 
In love, and in harmony, Mary, to thee. 


The spring-bird again is re-building her nest— 

¢ On gently rocked branches of the cld forest tree; 

The thrush on the maple is pluming his breast, 
The black-bird impatient is waiting for thee. 


The violet, blooming in mountain and vale— 
The voice of the brook in its musical glee— 

The buds and the flowers, and the sweet spicy gale— 
All—all, are‘inviting, dear Mary, to thee! 


Then fly from the world of contention and sorrow, 
And roam with me love o’er the mountain and lea, 

New bliss shall arise with the dawn of each morrow, 
And pleasure shall garland her roses for thee. 


WHEN ALL WITHIN IS PEACH. 


WORDS BY COWPER. 


Music Original, by J. LEECH. 
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Saeea aah 
When all within is peace, How na - ture seems to smile! 
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From morn to dew - y eve, With Oo - pen hand she show’rs 
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Fresh bless - ings to de - - ceive And soothe the inh hours. 
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It is content of heart The vast majestic globe, 
Gives nature power to please; So beauteously arrayed 
The mind that feels no smart In nature’s various robe, 
Enlivens all its sees; With wondrous skill displayed, 
Can make a wintry sky Is toa mourner’s heart 
Seem bright as smiling May, A dreary wild at beat 
And evening's closing eye x It flutters to depart, 
As peep of early day. And longs to be at rest. 


ANTICIPATION. 
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CRIMSON PEONY. 


ANTICIPATION. 


Tere are few persons but what experi- 
ence, in the course of life, the truth of the 
observation, that there is often much more 
enjoyment in the anticipation of any desired 
good, than in the realization of it. We look 
forward to the possession of some favorite 
object, or the accomplishment of some cher- 
‘shed purpose, with the most buoyant and 
sprightly feelings, and anticipate an amount 
of happiness in their possession or accomplish- 
ment, commensurate to our estimate of their 
magnitude. But, alas! how often are we 
doomed to disappointment. 

So with this poor dog. He isanticipating, 
probably, a sweet morsel from his tormentor, 
when, after all his waiting and patience, if 
he gets anything at all, it will be but a 
small, hard, dry crust of bread. The boy 
is perched on what looks like a corn-bin. © It 


is a good-natured boy, and you see that the 
dog is anxiously watching his motions; but 
meanwhile his companion is teasing him 
with pretences of throwing the crumb, and 
is busied in studying the practical analysis 
of expectation, trembling on the verge of 
disappointment, as displayed in the dog. 
He is studying the way in which one creature 
can play with the feelings and fortunes of 
another. Seeing what he does himself with 
the dog, he will better understand the mali- 
cious smile lurking in his master’s face when 
next asked for a favor; and looking on this 
picture, the beholder, too, will the better un- 
derstand such feelings, and the better un- 
derstand the true function of the art in 
bringing out the truth of nature, by acting 
as a fixed and emphatic mirror of its transi- 
tory aspects. 


PHONIA RUSSI, 


TE common Peony, (Paonia officinalis) 
is said to have been in cultivation for nearly 
three hundred years, and that it has always 
been a favorite garden flower, from its hardi- 
ness, and its thriving in almost any soil or 
situation. It is found wild in some parts of 
Europe, as well as America, and is supposed 
to be the species described by the Physician 
Peon, used in the cure of Plato, when he 
was wounded by Hercules. 

The Peony we have introduced here, 
(Russ’s Crimson) is said to be a native of 


A CURE FOR A COMPLAINING HUSBAND.— 
Rose, the private and confidential secretary 
of Louis XIV., had married his daughter to 
Mr. Rottal, president of the parliament. The 
husband was constantly complaining to him 
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OR RUSS’S CRIMSON PEONY. 


Sicily, and not much known. The flower 
is single, and of a bright crimson. This 
species may be planted in shrubberies, but it 
succeeds best in an open situation, in a rich 
loamy soil. It never, however, flowers well 
unless the roots are strong and large; when, 
this is not the case, the petals drop very 
soon. This objection holds good with most 
of the peonies; and for this reason, as well 
as on account of the large size of the flowers, . 
they are better adapted to large, roomy gar- 
dens than small ones. 


of the temper and disposition of his-.daugh- 
ter. ‘ You are right,” said Rose, “she is an 
impertinent jade, and if I hear any more com- 
plaints of her, I will disinherit her.” The 
husband made no more complaints of his wife. 
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THE COAL MINE. 


THE COAL MINE. 


BY GLAY CLAYTON. 


It was in the summer of 1844, that I 
set off from Philadelphia in company with 
a gay party of ladies and gentlemen, for a trip 
through the nothern portion of Pennsylvania. 
The truth of the matter is, that it was my 
bridal tour; which, in compliance with a fash- 
ionable custom, that is, perhaps, ‘ more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance,’ 
I had been induced to make, instead of settling 
at once as I wished, in our snug little home, 
and bidding adieu, for a time at least, to the 
excitements of the gay world. But this 
last, Mary said, was impossible. If we re- 
‘mained at home, we would have to accept a 
long round of entertainments in our honor ; 
and she advised me, therefore, as a simple 
choice of evils, to yield to the fashionable 
practice, and rusticate, if travelling can be 
called rusticating, in the mountain regions 
of our native state. 

Accompanied, therefore, by half a dozen 
of our young friends, who had discharged 
very assiduously the responsible offices of 
bridesmaids and groomsmen upon the joyful 
occasion of our marriage, we left Philadel- 
phia one fine morning, in a carriage, or 
rather a stage, which we had chartered for 
the tour for Pottsville, the emporium of the 
mining district. 

As the particulars of our journey thither 
would not be very entertaining to readers in 
general, I shall hurry on to an adventure 
which I have thought might be of some in- 
terest to those who are fond of hearing 

“ Of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field, 
Of hair-breadth ’scapes in the imminent deadly breach,” 
and of all other things that partake in the 
least degree of the marvellous. 

We had ‘walked out to visit a coal mine 
in the neighborhood of Pottsville—had 
descended the inclined shaft as far as the 
ladies could go without being covered over 
with dirt and mud, had joked a good deal 
about the prospect of some of the sup- 
. porting planks giving way, and burying us 


alive in the depths of the earth, and had 
again reached the warm air and beautiful 
suushine at the mouth of the mine, not 
without, by the way, a feeling of relief, in 
spite of all our joking, that we were no 
longer.in the least danger—when a foolish 
impulse induced me to leave the party se- 
cretly, for the purpose of gaining, unper- 
ceived by my friends, the snmmit of a bold 
rock, which jutted out like a nose from the 
face of a high wooded hill behind us. In 
order to ascend the hill, however, I had to 
make a considerable circuit to the right; 
and while I was slowly climbing to its top, 
half convinced already, that I was ‘ pay- 
ing rather too dear for my whistle,’ I came 
across an opening in the hill-side, which 
had evidently been intended as the begin- 
ning of a mine, but which, probably, from 
the size of the vein being too small to re- 
pay the labor necessary tobe expended on 
it, had been given up. As I loitered a 
moment at the mouth of the abandoned 
shaft, I thought that I would explore it for 
a short distance, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether there had been any change 
in the manner of working the mines,—as 
it was evident from the grass and shrubbery 
that covered the dirt and stones that had 
been thrown out, that this was one of the 
earliest that had been opened. My unfor- 
tunate mechanical turn, which has always 
been getting me into difficulties, from the 
time that my eyes were swelled up for a 
month for my curiosity in relation to my old 
aunt’s snuff box, further stimulated what in 
any one else would have been a very reason- 
able and landable curiosity. I shall not stop 
to discuss here the truth of that saying of 
Emerson’s, that no man ever had a point of 
pride, but what at some time or other tripped 
up his heels, and which saying, by the way, 
is as old as the story of the stag and his 
beautiful horns, in the fable—but certain it 
is, that my uncommon genius, in this re- 
spect, as my good mother in her fondness 
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always called it, has never to my knowledge 
helped me out of one scrape, to ten that it 
has lured me into. Well, I progressed fur- 
ther and further into the mine, which had an 
inclination upwards, instead of the usual 
downward slant, I do not know with what ob- 
ject, unless it might be to carry off the water 
easily, until I came to a narrow passage, 
where a large rock had gradually settled 
down, as it seemed, leaving barely enough 
room for an ordinary sized person to pass 
without absolutely crawling on both hands 
and feet. Aslhad no object on going any 
“further, [ was about to retrace my steps, 
when I saw by the dim light of the cavern, 
to which my eyes had gradually been accus- 
tomed, something glisten a few feet beyond 
the inner side of this narrow passage. I 
looked and looked, but for the life of me 
could not make it out. It might be a leaf of 
mica; it might, on the other hand, be some- 
thing valuable—a diamond breastpin, per- 
haps, that some adventurous tourist, like my- 
self, had lost in scraping through the tolerably 
long passage between the rocks. Imagina- 
tion, which pays us poor mortals such tricks 
sometimes, at length nearly satisfied me that 
it was a diamond—lI did not understand how 
any thing less brilliant could glisten in so 
dark a place—and I resolved to possess it. 
Without.a moment’s hesitation, therefore, 
{ bent down, and putting my hands upon the 
ground, or rather rock, (for the bottom of the 
shaft was in this place a smooth, solid ledge 
of stone,) I made my way in the best manner 
that I could through the aperture. I know 
not how it was—I have always been unable 
to account for it in a satisfactory manner— 
but when I was about three-fourths through, 
I felt the rock above me press hard upon my 
back, and, springing forward involuntarily, 
whilst,a sudden chill shot through my whole 
frame, I found myself upon the other and in- 
ner side of the narrow passage. I shall never 
forget my feelings the next moment. What I 
had instantaneously dreaded was true. The 
upper rock had settled still further, and left 
so little space that it seemed scarcely possi- 
ble for me to return the way I had come. 
Fearing, however, that the rock might settle 
yet still further, I threw myself, involuntari- 
ly, as it were, upon the ground, and attempted 
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to crawl back again. But in vain; my shoul- 
ders stuck tight, and I could not force them 
through. After trying, as I thought, at least 
half an hour, to find some way of placing 
my body that would enable me to escape, I 
turned away from the hole with—I confess it 
candidly—tears in my eyes, and sobbed as I 
Jay stretched upon the ground like a very 
child. Imagine yourself in such a situation, 
kind reader, and ask your own heart whether 
you probably would have acted a more manly 
part. Remember, too, that the change was 
so sudden, from a condition perhaps the hap- 
piest that man can enjoy in this world, that 
of the just wedded husband, to a state of suf- 
fering of the most terrible and hopeless cha- 
racter. Even almost within the sound of my 
voice, had it not been for that fearful wall of 
stone, stood that young girl in her youth, and 
beauty, and perfect happiness, while I, whom 
she would have died to save, lay shut apart 
forever from her, and doomed almost inevi- 
tably to die before many days, by the swift, 
and sure, and horrible cravings of ungratified 
hunger. The thought was terrible; and I 
am not ashamed tosay, that fora time I cried 
like a child within my gloomy prison. 

Suddenly the thought came into my mind, 
that the shaft, inasmuch as it ran upward, 
possibly might have an outlet. I started up, 
and groped my way hopelessly through the 
darkness, but I had not proceeded far before 
I felt the cold earth wall which closed up 
further progress in that direction, and was 
convinced that the shaft was one that had 
been worked only a short time and then 
abandoned. I tell you this calmly, for why 
should I pain my heart by conjuring up anew 
the hideous phantoms of that hour. When I 
found myself balked in this last hope, I threw 
myself again on the ground in a paroxysm of 
fear and despair, which rendered me for a 
time almost insensible. 

How long I remained in this state of apa- 
thy I knew not, (for my watch had unfortu- 
nately been stopped in my first efforts to 
escape from my prison house;) but when I- 
came to myself, I judged that the afternoon 
was already far spent, for the light of the 
cavern seemed more dim and wavy. It was 
early in the morning that we had started 
forth; and by this time my companions had 
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doubtless become alarmed at my absence, 
and were searching in every quarter for me. 
God grant! I thought, that they may be so 
fortunate as to hear of this old abandoned 
shaft. And Mary! what agony must she 
now endure! she, my bride! my beloved 

“one! and to think that I shall never see her 
more ! the thought was madness, and I rushed 
to the narrow opening of my prison, and en- 
deavored to tear the solid rock away with 
my hands. 

Again I attempted to craw] through the 
aperture, and this time I thought for an in- 
stant I would have sueceeded—I had stripped 
my shoulders to the skin, but my frame was 
just too large—I forced myself along until 
the blood ran down from the lacerated flesh ; 
but still in vain, and faint and exhausted, I 
again drew back into my prison. 

Time and again 1 tried to force a passage 
between the rocks. I dug into the earth at 
the sides of the shaft to see if it were not 
possible to make a passage in that manner; I 
roamed up and down the mine, hoping to 
find what I had no hope to find—some other 
outlet into the clear, bright world beyond ; 
for again it seemed comparatively light in 
my cave, and I concluded | must have worn 
away the night in my unceasing endeavors 
to escape. And now, too, I began to feel the 
cravings of hunger. Great God! then all 
hope was lost—for my companions by this 
time must have given me up indespair! No, 
Mary! she would never give up the search ; 
but they would reason her out of it—they 
would represent to her that I had fallen into 
the river, and been. borne by the tide beyond 
their reach—perhaps even then they were 
searching the depths of the water for my 
body, forgetting in their folly that I might be 
buried all quick and living in the depths of 
the equally cruel earth! 

Suddenly, us I sat hopelessly upon the 
ground my hand touched something cold—I 
turned quickly, and there lay in a little hole 
that he had scooped out of the earth on one 
side of the shaft, the miserable object whose 
deluding glitter had been the cause of all my 
misery. I seized it and held it up in the few 
rays of light that penetrated between the 
rocks. It was nothing more thana simple 
green bottle, with flat bulging sides, such as 
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labouring men use to carry their liquor in; I 
could have dashed it to pieces, but a sudden 
thought struck me. 

It is singular how the mind in the very 
depths of despair, is disposed to take refuge 
from the apathy of utter hopelessness, in al- 
most any species of excitement. Men will 
quarrel upon such occasions, merely as an 
involuntary relief from the dreadfulness of 
the thoughts that press so crushingly upon 
their hearts. And thus it is that the ship- 
wrecked seaman, if he has the opportunity, 
will lose the sense of coming inevitable de- 
struction in the frenzy of the drunkard. It 
was so with me upon this occasion. My first 
impulse was to dash the cheat to the earth— 
my second was to shake it, to ascertain whe- 
ther it were full or empty—and my third 
was to place it to my lips, and swallow its 
entire contents. 

Not many minutes had passed, before I 
began to feel the effects of the large quantity 
of liquor I had taken; soon I beeame utterly 
fearless. 1 was not afraid to stay there, I 
would remain there and not be frightened 
either, was the wild thought that passed 
through my brain. Suddenly, however, my 
mind took another direction—I thought I was 
defied to make my way out. Every power, 
both of body and mind, was then nerved to 
its utmost tension. I remember well with 
what a cool fury I wrapped up my coat, vest, 
and shirt, in a small bundle, and rolled them 
as far as I could through the passage. Then 
I lay down once more flat upon the ground 
and with a desperate energy tugged and 
strained for freedom ; or rather, in that hour 
of madness, for victory, over some one, { did 
not know who. The blood poured from me 
in various places, but the pain only seemed 
to spur me on. It did not occur to me that 
I was lacerating myself; they were wounds 
inflicted by my enemies, and I grit my teeth, 
and swore at the coarse rock as if it had been 
a human foe. Nothing, I am satisfied, but 
the unnatural strength and energy caused by 
that unnatural and perhaps in other circum- 
stances almost deadly draught, could have 
enabled me to work my way, like a worm, 
through that narrow opening. But I did do 
it—and, wonderful to relate—no, upon second 
thought it is not wonderful—it sobered me! 
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Allowing myself but a few minutes to re- 
cruit my almost exhausted strength, I put on 
my clothes, which I had pushed before me 
tlie remainder of the way, and made the 
swiftest progress I could down the hill; 
thanking God, as [ tottered along, for my 
wonderful escape from the most horrid deaths, 


What was my surprise, however, as I reached 


the bottom of the hill, to see Mary and the 
rest sitting very comfortably upon the pros- 
trate trunk of a tree, not far from where I 


- had left them, and all, except Mary, talking 


and. laughing as if nothing had happened. 
Mary was the first to see me, “ Why, Clay,” 
said she, skipping forward, “ where have you 
been this last hour or 80? I declare I have 
been quite uneasy about you.” 

_* Yes, Mary has been enacting the young 
bride to perfection,” cried Frank Manly, my 
best friend, laughing. 

But Mary by this time had caught my hand, 
and was looking up with an anxious fearful 
expression, into my face. ‘ What has hap- 
pened, dear Clay?” said she, as I sunk down 
upon the grass beside her without speaking. 

‘¢ Clay, my dear friend, what is the matter 
—where have you been 2” cried Frank, as he 
caught a glance of my face, springing to my 
side. 

“Good God! Mary,” I whispered hoarsely, 
as tears filled my eyes—“ have you been un- 
concerned and almost happy—whilst I have 
been suffering nearly the torments of the 
damned !” 

It was unkind—I knew it was so, as soon 
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as I saw how my words had cut her to the 
heart. But she recovered from it nobly, 
and with a woman’s true, loving spirit, Iet ° 
all that was bitter in my. words fall to the 
ground unnoticed, like the rind from the ker- 
nel, and only taking the inner sense of what, 
I spoke, which was the overflowing of my 
devoted love, she said sweetly—“ Rest your 
head on my lap, dearest: do not tell us now 
—I see you have suffered much in one short 
hour, but you are safe though, at last, through 
the mercy of Heaven, Clay !”” 

And it was so. Only for one short hour 
had I been absent from them. Knowing my 
fondness for such things, they had thought 
that after accompanying Mary out, I had 
gone back into the shaft to examine it a little 
more closely, and to explore it to its greatest 
depth. Mary, had been anxious for a full 
half hour, but the gentlemen of the party, 
having no, doubt that, I was perfectly able to 
take care of myself, only joked and laughed 
about the excessive timidity of young wives 
for their husbands, and would not move a 
step. Short hour though as it was, it gavea 
shock to my constitution, from the effects of 
which, as manifested in excessive languor 
and in a most unpleasant excitability of the 
nerves, I have only within the last six months 
recovered ; and, so long as life shall last, I 
never shall lose the vivid impression of the 
perfect wretchedness and despair that stamped 
themselves upon my soul, during my short 
imprisonment in the abandoned coal mine.— 

Sat. Ev. Post. 


ORIGINAL. 


To Hak 


BY S. S. 


As I was roaming o'er the fields, 

With joy I spent the passing hours, 
Viewing the beauties nature yields, 

And more than all, the blooming flowers. 


From off the stem I plucked a rose, 

Whose fragrance seemed like heavenly dew ; 
When from its inmost leafy cell 

A little buzzing insect flew. 


It went! ’T'was gone! ’T'was out of sight! 
Its tiny form Isaw no more; 

Aud as [ mused, a lesson learned 
Which I had never known before. — 


B E E e 


BARRY. 


I learned the wisdom of the Bee 
In gathering in her store of food; 
And vowed I'd practice industry, 
And spend my time in doing good. 


And when disturbed in doing right 
I learned to practice patience, too; 
And make complacence my delight 
Having some noble end in view. 


I thought ifall were like the Bee, 
And carefully made peace their aim, 
No more would brethren disagree, 
But all mankind would bless God's name. 


ee 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Concluded from page 147. 


Manrr and Juhann had not met since their 
respective sentences had reached them. At 
first he had purposely kept aloof. Now he 
felt as if he would gladly have looked him in 
the face—or seen him, himself unseen— 
though to exchange a word on the subject 
nearest each heart, he felt would be beyond 
his power, and, upon any other, a kind of 
mockery. While he mused thus, he saw 
the two well known figures approaching— 
the stooping father and the puny child. 
Mart stood irresolute what to do, but Juhann 
decided the matter; as he drew near he 
crossed to the other side of the road, avert- 
ing his face. Mart saw that he avoided him. 
He stood looking) after his poor friend with a 
bleeding heart. The figure had something 
80 joyless and hopeless in it; yet he walked 

quickly, almost wildly so, ’till the little feet 
ran unequally at his side. 
_ That evening the husband and wife min- 
gled their sorrow. Mart’s heart had thrown 
off all disguise and restraint. He permitted 
sympathy; he asked advice; he begged for- 
giveness; he showed despair. Anno had 
never seen him thus utterly prostrate in 
spirit before, and it seemed to advance her 
years in thought and courage. He told her, 
for his heart could keep nothing on it, of the 
dreadful scene of the morning ; how nearly 
murder had been committed amongst them, 
and of the temptation he had felt to permit it. 
And Anno listened with kindling eyes. 


“Oh, Mart! surely he must let you off now. 
You saved his life!” 


Mart shook his head. 


“Tg he a man like other men, Anno! 
No;:he isa Disponent: neither mercy nor 
gratitude was ever known to him. No, no 
—those poor fellows will suffer next. Oh, 
God! what shall we all do.” Then chang- 
ing his tone with a bitterness quite foreign 
to his nature: ‘I see how it will all be, 
Anno; to-morrow ——;” and he shut his 
eyes as if to exclude the picture. ‘ Next 
week we shall be turned out of our house, 
and next autumn, I shall be taken for a re- 
cruit: that will be the end of us:” and he 
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walked up and down ina state of mind sad 
and fearful to witness. 

That night Anno was kept awake with 
many thoughts. Mart had not slept since 
his sentence had reached him. She heard 
his deep sighs and restless movements during 
the first watches of the night; then he fell 
into a deep slumber: but his little wife never 
closed her eyes. 

Mart slept sound and late, and the sun 
was far higher in the heavens than usual 
when he arose. It was nota distillery day : 
that was why Anno had not waked him; but 
he knew what day it was, and the mind re- 
sumed its weight instantly, and felt it tne 
heavier for the short respite it had enjoyed. 
Anno was not in the house; she was doubt- 
less without, for the door stood wide open, 
and let ina gleam of sunshine. Then Mart 
heard a step. He turned to look for her, but 
a smaller shadow darkened the threshold, and 
Juhann’s little boy entered. Mart looked at 
the child with surprise, and asked, 

“© Where’s your father ?”” 

“Gone back again,” said the little meek 
voice. 

“ But what are you come for, little Ju- 
hann ?” 

“Father told me to come. He brought 
me, but not all the way; I walked alone from 
the bridge:” and the little fellow said this 
with great satisfaction. 

Mart did not know what to make of all 
this. He called Anno, but no answer came. 
He looked round the house—’twas evident 
she had left it. 

He then questioned the child again, but 
little pale Juhann never wavered from his 
tale—his father had brought him part of the 
way, and gone home again. He had bid him 
come on straight to Mart’s house, and tell 
him he had sent him. The child carried a 
little dirty bundle. Mart looked into it: it 
contained a few squalid articles of Livonian 
childhood’s attire. Mart’s mind misgave 
him with an undefined fear. He stood un- 
decided for an instant; then he took out 
bread and milk, and gave it to the child; told 
him not to leave the house; gave him in 
charge to old Pois, who perfectly understood 
the commission, and laid down at the open 
door; Mart then set off quickly for Juhann’s 
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dwelling. Anno’s absence puzzled him, but 
he did not think of that now. 

It was a most exquisite morning, combin- 
ing the freshness of dawn with the bright- 
ness of noonday ; and both acting upon the 
hidden treasures of the earth with the resist- 
less force and wondrous speed of a northern 
spring. All vegetable life was obeying the 
call. The grass leapt up at once from its 
brown bed into soft straight spikes hardly 
steady on their feet. The tender swollen 
buds of the shrubs and decidious trees threw 
open leaf after leaf, crowding one before the 
other, till the innermost saw the light; and 
the coarse rinds and tough barks of the 
hardier fir and pine tribes began to move 
with an inner life, and broke out into joy- 
ous stirring sounds, as if thankful to emanci- 
pate what they had 40 long and tightly 
covered. 

It was fortunate our poor Mart was not 
given to moralizing, or the joyousness of all 
around might have sharpened the despond- 
ency within. Still he felt something of this, 
though indistinctly, as his eyes saw the fresh, 
verdure and his nostrils breathed the balmy 
air, and his heart carried a heavy load! A 
vague sense of foreboding urged him on, and 
he qickened his steps till he came within 
sight of Juhann’s house. It lay in full sun- 
shine ; all still and peaceful around it. Mart 
stood at the threshold and looked in at the 
first chamber. No one was there. He 
called; no one answered. He went through 
into the inner room, and more than his worst 
fears were at once realized—Juhann’s body 
hung lifeless behind the door! 

The body was warm as in life, though per- 
fectly dead. Mart girded up his feelings 
with a strong will; took it down; laid it on 
the wretched bed, and covered up the face 
he shuddered to look on. Then he cast him- 
self on his knees beside it, and first came 
groans of anguish, and then bitter tears, as 
the young man poured forth his oppressed 
and afflicted soul in fervent prayer to his 
Maker. The tyranny he had struggled un- 
der had now borne its worst fruit. The op- 
pressor had now doubly sinned—in himself | 
and in his victim. For who could arraign 
that mute helpless clay for the act that had 
made itso! Mart knew that the soul of his — 
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poor friend was guiltless of its own enfran- 
chisement. He knew that the guardian 
spirit must have deserted its sacred temple, 
ere the pious, patient sufferer would have 
lifted a hand to demolish it. But he! he 
had murmured against the will of the Most 
High with a clear reason and a sound under- 
standing ; and as the recollection of his own 
proud and rebellious spirit rose up before 
him, he felt that his crime was far the 
heavier of the two, It was true he was 


‘called upon to bear what he had most dreaded 


to encounter, and most prayed to be spared ; 
but was there not One who had given His 
cheek to the scorners, and His shoulders to 
the smiters? In His strength would he 
take up his cross and follow Him: and 
though his spirit might recoil, it should no 
longer rebel. 

Long did the young man remain prestrate 
before the remains of the friend he had loved 
so well; then he arose with a broken and 
a contrite heart, and gazed mournfully upon 
them. The body lay there so weary and 
worn out, as if life had been one perpetual 
task, and death its first moment of ease. To 
all the springs of joy and hope it had died 
years before, and the mortal machine had 
pressed heavy on the spirit without them. 
Those limbs had never been eased of their 
toil by one elastic bound of the mind; and 
what human limbs will not give way, thus 
left to labor alone! 

Poor Juhann! Mart’s surmises were his 
just due. The recurrence of the same sen- 
tence that had first broken his spirit had now 
finally overturned it. His reason, which the 
Jong settled melancholy of years had been 
insensibly undermining, had begun to waver 
on her seat from the moment he had received 
the tidings of his punishment; and as the 
time for its accomplishment drew nigh, had 
finally left him a prey tothe wild suggestions 
of a disordered mind. Yet it is a sweet 
though sad lesson in the sorrowful page of 
human infirmity, to know that in all the 
perversions and distortions of the poor mental 
machine, thus left to its own mis-rule, the 
love for his child kept true to its place. He 
had deliberately brought the child to his 
friend’s house; he had consciously left it 
there with the conviction that that friend 
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would redeem his trust, and then, having thus 
taken precautions which acted doubly for his 
intended purpose, he had hastened home with 
the self-gratulating cunning of a maniac, and 
committed the deed. 

Peace be to his spirit! Mart felt that it 
was an invisible witness, as he took the 
sinewless and now fast chilling hand in his, 
and vowed-a solemn vow that henceforth the 
child should be dear to his heart as his own, 
and precious in his eyes as the last bequest 
of a loved and murdered friend. Then he 
turned to leave the house of death and seek 
the little orphan. 

But first he must. give tidings of the event 
in the village, and send a messenger to in- 
form the pastor. Ashe closed the door of 
the house, a fellow-peasant met him, and 


hastily inquired where was the Disponent, 


for that the pastor wanted him. He was 
not in the field, nor at the baron’s house, nor 
in his own house, and nobody had seen him: 
Mart had not seen him either; but he 
thought in his heart that he would be found 
at the magistrate’s, giving deposition of the 
yesterday’s occurrence, if he had not given it 
before ; and if not there, he knew too well 
that by a certain hour that afternoon he 
would be sure to make his appearance. But 
he said nothing; and hearing the pastor was 
in the village, he gave the man the sorrow- 
ful tidings to convey to him, and turned his 
own face homeward. Anno’s and little Ju- 
hann’s eyes were all that should meet his 
till the fatal hour arrived. When he reached 
home, the child sat upon the threshold, and 
Pois by it, wagging his great tail; but An- 
no was still absent. 

We must now follow her in the mingled 
affairs of this day. Anno had risen early 
that morning, bent on executing plans which 
the silent hours of the night had ripened in 
her mind. She had immediately seen to 
what advantage Mart’s noble conduct of the 
be day could be turned in his favor, 

fmade known in the right quarter. Her 
plan was, therefore, simply this; to go to the 
pastor, inform him of the whole affair from 
beginning to end, and either beg him to ac- 
company her to the magistrate, or leave him 
to undertake the cause alone, as he might 
think best. Magistrate or not magistrate-— 
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Russian or not Russian—she felt assured he 
must have a heart of some kind; only Dis- 
ponents had none. As for this latter, the re- 
flection of the night had convinced her that 
Mart was right in expecting nothing from 
his gratitude: nay, like a true woman, when 
once she admits conviction at all, she went 
further still, and doubted whether Ian would 
not even forego his second vengeance for a 
few hours, so as the more securely to satisfy 
the first. Then the men themselves, as 
long as he did not speak, would be too much 
interested in concealing their frightful at- 
tempt to mention how it had been prevented. 
In short, there was no one who could stir in 
the matter but herself, and no time to lose, 
for four o’clock was the dreaded hour. She 
had deliberated much whether she should 
ask Mart’s leave to consult the pastor—she 
had asked it when the sentence first came, 
and had been sternly denied—she dared not 
ask again now, lest she should meet with 
the same answer; at the same time he had 
not bound her to secrecy, therefore she was 
free: still it was a bold act to do, and some- 
times she walked quicker, sometimes slower, 
as doubts came and went in her mind. 
Then she thought the pastor would advise 
for the best. Ifhe approved, no one could 
do otherwise, and she walked steadily on. 
She passed the great mansion and through 
the farming buildings with a heavy heart, 
and took the usual round to avoid the Dispo- 
nent’s windows; but she saw froma distance 
that his horse, saddled and bridled, was feed- 
ing down by the stream, and fearing he 
would soon be coming out, she hastened her 
steps. It was a long nine versts’ walk to 
the pastorage, and Anno was thankful when 
she saw the church tower. Nevertheless 
she felt a little flurried with what was before 
her when she reached the back door of the 
humble wooden building and inquired for the 
‘‘nastor,”? But she felt indescribably worse 
on receiving for answer that the pastor had 
just driven away on one of his parish rounds, 
and would not be home till late in the after- 
noon. Anno’s heart sunk within her; the 
stay and comfort of her whole purpose was 
gone; she felt worse than forsaken; she 
felt, at first, as if she was guilty. The color 
mounted crimson under her cap, and she sat 
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down ona bench, hardly knowing what to 
think, far less what to do. 

But Anno was not required to think. 
Such plans, once set agoing in the mind, 
have a life and action of their own. An un- 
looked for interruption like this may shake 
and unsettle them for a while ; but if we only 
wait patiently, they adapt themselves into 
fresh forms, seemingly without any agency 
of ours. 

Anno had not sat there many minutes be- 
fore. she found what she had to do. The 
pastor’s absence had not altered one argu- 
ment for her mission; it had only taken 
away all that had made it easy to herself. 
It was too late to have her husband’s leave 
or advice now, and she had rather never see 
him again than go back and confess that her 
heart had failed her in the task, merely be- 
cause she found it more difficult than she had 
expected. At first the thought crossed her 
that she would follow the pastor to the vil- 
lage; but there she would meet people, or 
even Mart might see her, or she might miss 
the pastor after all, and lose precious time. 
No; it was plain she must go on to the 
magistrate’s alone. Anno had never heard 
either of Elizabeth of Siberia, or of Jeannie 
Deans; but something of the spirit of both 
was in her, as she rose from her seat with a 
further walk of seven versts before her, and 
the dreadful magistrate at the end of it. 

In truth Anno’s mission was now by no 
means an easy one; for to all appearance 
the chief argument for saving Mart from 
punishment could not be fully brought for- 
ward without putting others in jeopardy of 
the same ; but this she was resolved nothing 
should induce her to do. Come what might, 
the names of the men who had made the 
attempt on the Disponent should not pass 
her lips; otherwise she made no plan of 
what she was to say, and thought with dis- 
may of the pastor’s superior eloquence. But 
she was resolved not to care for any bully- 
ings or cross-questionings that might await 
her, for she felt nothing could confuse her in 
her story—she had only the truth to tell— 
though she might not tell the whole of it. 
Not but she was assailed by fits of terror re- 
garding her probable reception by the magis- 
trate, and also possible encounter with the 
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Disponent either there or on the road, but 
the one great anxjety for Mart soon bore all 
lesser ones down: she looked up to the sun, 
saw it high in the heavens, and rested not till 
the great house was before her. 

Here she was confronted with the awful 
object of her journey sooner than she had 
expected; for the magistrate himself was 
walking up the road accompanied by a young 
man Anno had never seen before. They 
would have taken no notice of her “good 
morning,” but she stopped straight before 
them, made that supplicatory action with her 
hands which we have mentioned before, and 
stood still. 

“ What do you want, woman?” said the 
magistrate with his terrific voice: “get you 
gone—what do you want ?” é 

Anno meekly answered that she wanted 
to speak with the Hakenrichter Erra, 

“Nonsense, you don’t! I’m busy, can’t 
you see? Come another time.” And 
then he turned to the stranger, and with a 
most urbane voice began to explain that the 
office of magistrate was one of incessant toil 
and trouble, and that no one in the province 
performed it so punctiliously as himself. 

“ But can’t you speak to this poor girl ?” 
said the young man, who had remarked An- 
no’s anxious and wistful expression, and was 
looking with interest at her pretty face and 
person. 

“Oh! ’tis all nonsense; only some got-up 
tale: one must not encourage these canatlle. 
Where do you come from, woman?” 6 

Anno gave the name of the estate, and the 
magistrate burst out laughing, and said in 
German, ‘From Essmegghi!—one of your 
own sheep, Herr Baron! You'll have 
enough of it soon. Well! well! goin and 
wait.” ; 

Anno went in and sat silent. In about 
half an hour she was summoned into an inner 
room. Her heart did beat terribly, for now 
the time was come, and all depended on her. 
The magistrate was seated on a divan smok- 
ing a cigar; the stranger was standing by 
the window. ‘The sight of him was an en- 
couragement to her; for women, children, 
and the unfortunate—and Anno was all 
three—have an instinct for knowing their 
friends. 
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“The magistrate looked up, saw that it 
was a very pretty young girl standing before 
him, and addressed her in tones very differ- 
ent to those he had at first, adopted, but 
which Anno liked still less. But he wished 
to appear both humane and witty in the eyes 
pf his companion, and was under the impres- 
sion that an insolent familiarity exactly com- 
bined the two. 

‘Well, my pretty maid! what are you 
come for? Do you want me to get you a 
husband ?”” 

“TI am married,” said Anno quietly, point- 
ing to the matron’s-cap on her head, as if 
that was all-sufficient proof. 

“Oh! you are married! are you? That’s 
stupid of you; husbands are troublesome 
things for such pretty girls as you. Here— 
let me hear all about it—come closer.” 

But Anno neither answered a word nor 
stirred an inch. The magistrate went on 
in the same strain, and she turned a dis- 
tressed and a modest look to the young man 
at the window. He had listened to the 
whole, and now came forward with a gesture 
of impatience. 

*¢ Let the poor woman speak, Herr Magis- 
trate; I should like to hear what she has to 
say. What did you come for, my good girl ?” 
he said, encouragingly. 

“T came to speak about my husband,” said 
Anno. 

“ And who is your husband 2?” 

“He is a three-day peasant on the Ess- 
megghi estate.” 

“‘ What is his name ?”’ said the magistrate 
in a voice of authority, as if he thought it 
time for him to interfere, 

“ Mart Addafer,” said Anno. 

“Mart Addafer!” said the magistrate. 
“ Mart Addafer! Why, isn’t that the fel- 
low who beat the Disponent? Isn’t that the 
man who’s to be flogged for it to-day?” A 
deep, painful fiush overspread Anno’s face 
and throat. 

*‘He’s a lazy insolent dog,” said the 
magistrate to his companion. ‘‘ He beat the 
Disponent because he caught him stealing 
wood. He's the worst peasant on the whole 
estate.” 

“Oh, no, no!” said Anno vehemently, 
“that’s not true; not one word. My hus- 
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band never stole wood—he is notlazy. Oh! 
let me speak—pray let me speak ;” and she 
clasped her hands and came forward with 
passionate entreaty. And she did speak. 
Words poured out quick and eager, the 
abundance of a woman’s heart. She told 
them that the Disponent was her husband’s 
enemy, and that he had sought every oppor- 
tunity to injure him. She related how he 
had defrauded him of his gains, and taxed 
him with unjust work, and exposed him to 
the risk of the recruitage, and summoned 
him to leave his house: and how the whole 
parish had suffered; and how the Disponent 
had prevented the granary from being thrown 
open—and no wonder; and then she found 
she was getting on to dangerous ground, and 
she suddenly stopped. 

“But what has made the Disponent so 
particularly your husband’s enemy ?” said 
the stranger. It would have been more 
logical, certainly, if Anno had begun with 
this part of the story; though the absence 
of plan vouched the more for its truth with 
any who could understand what truth was. 
But she wanted the help of a question, as all - 
untaught speakers do. 

And now, with a change of manner and 


_with a downcast eye, as if the eagerness to 


speak had given way to a consciousness of 
what she was saying, she related the rather 
extraordinary mistake on her part, which had 
given rise to Ian’s ill will—though why he 
kept it up so virulently she could not tell-— 
for Mart never injured or provoked him ; but 
still she knew this was the reason why he 
was so hard upon them, and so did Mart; 
and she told them how he would not allow 
her to work at the Disponent’s house, but 
had paid a woman for her, and how he had 
labored to maintain his own household and 
help his neighbors during this severe winter ; 
and how there was nobody to be compared to 
Mart, for that he was always industrious and 
always kind, and but for him many more 
would have been starved to death; and she 
was going off eloquently in this direction, 
when another question brought her up, and 
again the eyes were cast down, and she 
owned that the Disponent had never ceased 
to persecute her, and had said many wrong 
things to her—more than Mart knew; and 
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how he had once come into her house, and 
how she always tuok a round to avoid his 
windows; and finally she described the 
scene in the wood-house, and how the Dis- 
ponent was dragging her away to his house, 
when Mart heard her scream, and came up. 

“ And what did your husband do?” said 
the young man, who had never taken his 
eyes off ‘her. 

‘“* Mart beat him,” said Anno with a little 
hesitation. 

“ But,” she added eagerly, ‘‘ Mart never 
stole any wood. He only took the piece that 
was in my hand, and that,” said the poor girl, 
‘“‘he threw after him.” 

There was a short pause, and Anno stood; 
with quick breath and eye, looking from one 
to the other; a burning c crimson spot fastened 
high upon each cheek. , “ What a villain 
that man is!” said the HAE “ Thank 
God, I am back !” 

The magistrate burst into a loud laugh. 
“ You don’t believe all-this story, do you, 
Herr Boron? They’ll impose on you easy 
enough.” 

The baron turned quick to Anno, and said 
sharply, “ Woman! is all this true that you 
have been telling us? 1s it all true?” 

“True?” said Anno solemnly; “true ?— 
yes. Lies could not have given mestrength 
to come here.” And again there was a 
pause. 

«¢ And what do you want the magistrate to 
do for you?” 

Anno clasped her hands. She had given 
her story eloquently, but the end and object 


of it al! still remained behind; and now she - 


saw but little Seconsaes none on that hard, 
ugly face. - 

“Oh! the Erra knows what I want. 
The Erra can send me home a happy wo- 
man. My husband is not guilty—he is not 
abad man. He is the best man in the par- 
ish, if I dared to tell you all. Oh! Erra! 
you have heard my words—you would not 
punish an innocent man! It will ruin him 
for life. He'll never look up again after it, 
and it will break my heart!” And tears for 
the first time began to trickle down her 
cheeks. 

The baron rose up with an angry and dis- 
turbed gesture. 
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‘**Pooh, nonsense !”? said the magistrate, 
puffing his cigar; ‘ none of this—not so easy 
to break your hearts. How do I know this 
is true !” 

“ Oh! it is true, all true,” said Anno pas- 
sionately ; “‘and more, if I dared to speak.” 

“ You must let this poor man off,” said the 
baron imperatively. 

‘¢ But it can’t be done,” said the magis- 
trate, fast rising into a passion. ‘The sen- 
tence is written down; it has passed through 
the Government’s Register already. You 
know nothing about magistrate’s business. 

“But I know truth from falsehood,” said 
the young man, kindling too. ‘And you 
don’t pretend the laws here punish a man, 
whether he is guilty or no, merely because hig 
sentence is written down.” — 


ise. parcel of nonsense,” said the 
magistrate; “I can’t be humbugged by a 
fool of a girl, What business had a fellow 
like her husband to beat a Disponent? He 
deserves a flogging for it, What’s.a beating 
to him? They don’t feel it. I dare say he 
has had plenty before now.” 

“ Never! never!” cried Anno, interrupt- 
ing the stranger, who, boiling with indigna- 
tion, was about to speak. ‘Oh! Erra, 
Lrra, I have more to say. ll tell you all. 
Erra, the Disponent isa wicked man—a very 
wicked man. He ought to be begging here 
himself for my husband’s pardon, instead of 
leaving me to do it. He ought, indeed ; for 
Mart saved his life only yesterday. Hesaved 
him only yesterday, when the men would 
have thrown him into the boiling vat. He 
alone saved him.” 

“What men?” {said the magistrate, his 
eyes gleaming. 

“Oh! Hrra; the granary was empty— 
quite empty, and they were starving men, 
and their children are dying. And he an- 
gered them when they could bear no more; 
and ’twas in the distillery !” 

“What! they tried to throw him into the 
boiling vat ?” said the stranger with horror. 


“Oh! they knew not what they did, 
But Mart saved him—he alone; though God 
knows Ian has injured him more than he hag 
done any other, much more, and is now 
letting him be beaten unjustly.” And she 
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covered her, face with her hands and sobbed 
pitecusly. 

“How dreadful this is! What a dis- 
graceful, infamous state of things!” said the 
stranger. ‘ But it is my fault.” 

And then he drew from Anno, as soon as 
she had recovered herself, a more coherent 
account of the matter; learnt how the re- 
sources of the granary had been denied to 
them during the whole of that dreadful win- 
ter; and again, when their need was past 
bearing: how some of the peasants—but her 
Mart was not of the number—had broken it 
open in their desperation—had found it robbed 
of its contents, and knew who alone could 
have done it. 

‘s But are you sure,” said the young man, 
trying to be very cautious, ‘that the pea- 
sants had not really rebbed it themselves ?— 
perhaps at some earlier period in the winter, 
when they were hard pressed,” he added, as 
if to induce her to confess. But Anno an- 
swered, that it was easy for those to think so 
who had not seen the misery of those who 
were alive, nor felt the light coffins of those 
who were gone. The young man shuddered. 
If they had stolen the corn, what had they 
done with it? No—the Disponent always 
kept the key, and it was plain enough now, 
why he was so unwilling to have it put into 
the door. This was only one of his many 
acts of dishonesty. When their own Erra 
came home, he would find plenty. 

Anno was too much pre-occupied to observe 
the odd expressions that came over her hear- 
er’s face, who now went:on to question her, 
and heard how the Disponent had come 
across them when their passions were thus 
excited, and threatened and abused them for 
the very thing he had done himself, as he had 
often done before, she said, with impunity, 
and might have done now, if the boiling vat 
had not been just at hand. 

‘“‘ And who were the men ?” said the magis- 
trate; ‘tell me their names.” 

Anno answered nothing. 

« What are their names?’ he repeated. 

Anno shook her head. 

He did not urge her further, though, 
whether withheld by some better feelings 
latent in his breast, or by his companion’s 
rising indignation, or by the recollection that 
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he should hear it all in due time from the 
Disponent, we must leave—— 

“What signify their names,” said the 
stranger hastily; “I only wonder they did 
not murder him outright,” he added in Ger- 
man. And then he went on speaking em- 
phatically in that language. 

By this time the reader has perceived that 
the young man was the proprietor of Ess- 
megghi, and, therefore, entitled to urge his 
request for the immediate remission of Mart’s 
punishment. ‘The peasants were his depend- 
ants; the Disponent his servant. He had 
returned suddenly, and gone to the nearest 
proprietor’s abode, as is the custom in this 
country of widely scattered population. 

The magistrate now took a slip of paper, 
wrote upon it, read it, sanded it, shook it, 
and finally handed it to Anno. 

“Here, woman! Give this to the Dis- 
ponent from me, and tell your husband he 
may stop at home this afternoon.” 

Anno glanced at the paper, which was 
Greek to her, and looked from the magistrate 
to the baron with a look of breathlessinquiry. 

“°Tis your husband’s pardon,” said the 
magistrate; “tell him that if’—he was 
going to add some magistrate-kind of advice 
for his future better conduct, when his hands 
were seized and kissed, one after the other, 
and his sleeve was kissed, and the tail of his 
coat was kissed; and then Anno flew and 
performed the same operation upon the 
stranger ; said that Jummal would bless them, 
and that she should love them, and then 
stood holding the paper with such a grateful 
glistening face as none could possibly preach 
to. But still she stood. 

“You want something more,” said the 
young man. ‘ Come—what is it ?” 

Yes. Anno did want something more, and 
could not be happy without it. She had not 
forgotten poor Juhann, though she had been 
tactitian enough not to bring his cause for- 
ward before. But now she told them simply 
and artlessly how little the unoffending man 
had done to deserve such punishment, and 
that her husband would not be happy, though 
he was let off himself. 

‘And what is his punishment down for— 
for stealing wood too?’ said the baron. 
‘You must reverse this as well, Herr mag- 
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istrate, for all the Government's Register 
may say.” That gentleman replied nothing, 
but began writing gain; and Anno saw that 
all was right. 


Then the baron came up to her with a 


kind voice and face, and told her that he 
was glad to have such a good couple on his 
estate, for that he was their own Erra, and 
was come to live among them, and would 
take care of her and hér husband, and not 
let them be removed from their house. And 
Anno did not know what to do for joy; she 
exhausted all her forms of national acknowl- 
edgment, and still had her heart as full as 
ever, and said that Mart would thank him, 
and Mart would serve him. And then the 
baron praised what she had done, and called 
her a faithful little wife, and she put down 
her head, and was her.own bashful Livonian 
self again. 

‘“ Here’s the other paper,” said the baron. 
“1 don’t think you’ll lose them, will you 2?” 

‘“‘ No, no,” said Anno, blushing. 

*‘ Nor lose any time on the road. But it 
is a long way; you'll be tired.” 

« Not now,” said Anno, smiling and blush- 
ing; and she left the room. 

Who does not know the happiness of re- 
tracing with a light and hopeful heart the 
same path over which you have recently 
carried it heavy and anxious? The sense 
of release from pain added to that of the 
presence of joy. Anno looked at every road- 
side object with a sort of special exultation. 
They had seen her pass sorrowing, now they 
saw her return rejoicing, and she felt grate- 
ful-to each one in turn, for they seemed to 
remind her of past sufferings only the more 
to enhance the fulness of present bliss! 
She did not know that she was tired, though 
her feet began involuntarily to slacken, or 

-if she did, there was a fresh sense of pleasure 
in feeling that it was only the body that 

“was weary. Nota care nor an anxiety to 
give a false strength, while that of the phys- 
ical frame was being exhausted, and to with- 
draw all support when that was gone. 

Anno saw by the sun that it was about 
the second hour past noon. She was now on 
cher own ground again, and fast approaching 
the Disponent’s house. She debated within 
herself whether she should at once take the 
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precious paper to him; but the dread of 
meeting him, however his powers of injury 
might be curtailed, as well as the secret wish 
to show the paper herself first to Mart, made 
her resolve in the negative. There would 
be time enough for Mart to deliver it him- 
self, and Anno wished for no more independ- 
ent doings. As she drew near the house her 
resolution was confirmed; for two or three 
peasants stood at the door, and she saw there 
was a bustle, as of many people within. 


This part of her road behind her, her 
whole heart expanded with the ‘excess of 
happiness she was bringing. It was not 
only release from present disgrace, it was 
assurance of future protection, security to 
continue in their home, freedom from re- 
cruitage—a boundless vista !—and as she 
crossed her own threshold, so much emotion 
and fatigue had nearly deprived her of utter- 
ance. 


Mart was sitting within; the child upon 
his knee; himself looking almost as broken- 
spirited as the father it had just lost, yet 
with a placid expression which showed that 
his manly heart had found comfort and 
strength even with the dreaded trial full in 
view. Anno’s hasty entrance and flurried 
look made him start up with anxiety. 


“ Anno! what is it?) Where have you 
been?” Anno could not speak a word. 
Love and joy, and bashful pride, and excess- 
ive weariness of body, all overpowered her 
at once, and the little woman fell all strength- 
less before him, and was soon seated where 
little Juhann had just been, her head on his 
shoulder, telling in broken accents all she 
had ventured and all she had obtained. 

* Mart! do you forgive me ?” 

‘My Anno—my Anno!” And husband 
and wife said but few words, but exchanged 
feelings many a higher born couple might 
have envied. ‘And Juhann, too, poor fel- 
low ! I did not forget him,” said Anno, all 
smiles. 

Mart’s face fell. 

“You need not look so distressed, Mart. 
See here, I have his pardon too!” and she 
held up the second paper. 

“ Anno! he needs another pardon now,” 
said Mart solemnly. “ Man can no longer 
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hurt nor help him.” And he told the sad 
tale. 

Then Anno felt that unalloyed joy was 
not to be our portion here below ; and thoughts 
visited her young mind which had never 
found entrance there before. All the selfish- 
ness of her happiness had passed away. 

She now took the child tenderly, and sat 
without the door resting herself, while Mart 
went off to show the token of that release 
she had purchased for him. 

CHAPTER XII. 

MranwuiLe we must tell how it went 
with the good pastor this day, for he too had 
taken an unlooked-for share in its events. 
We have said that the consciences of the 
poor degraded Livonian peasantry are sensi- 
tive and tender. They may be as liable to 
crime as any other set of the human race, 
but they can less bear its burthen on their 
hearts. During the course of that morning 
the pastor received a full confession of the 
attempt upon the Disponent’s life from two 
of the men principally concerned in it. And 
this without any ulterior hope or object; for 
they knew how little their pastor could help 
them, and knew not that other help was nigh. 

The pastor was inexpressibly shocked ; he 
gave solemn and befitting admonition, but 

' his whole spirit rose up against the tyranny 
which could thus have incited his pious and 
long-suffering people to take vengeance from 
Him to whomit belongs. He felt that further 
aggravation must be prevented, or that he 
could not answer for the consequences, nor 
scarce find it in his heart to blame them; 
and he sought the Disponent, strong in the 
terrors of earthly and spiritual judgments ; 

_ but, as we have seen, did not succeed in find- 

ing him. Then came the intelligence of poor 

Juhann’s fate. The pastor visited the body, 

and then set off for the magistrate’s, where he 
arrived shortly after Anno had left. 

Here the unexpected meeting with the 
young baron, whom he had known in earlier 
years, gave immediate pledge for the fulfil- 
ment of his object ; nevertheless the old man 
did not relinquish the least part of the duty 
he had undertaken. He recapitulated all 
that Anno had related, and told them that 
though the shedding of blood had been merci- 
fully prevented in this instance, yet that one 
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life had already been sacrificed to the tyranny 
that had been permitted, and one soul was 
already gone to plead against it at the bar 
of Heaven. He then solemnly arraigned 
the magistrate for all the oppression that had 
been practised beneath the shelter of his 
authority ; reminded him that he sat in the 
seat of judgment to show mercy and execute 
righteousness, and charged him as a minister 
of God with having abused his power te 
strengthen the bands of wickedness and en- 
large the sorrows of adversity. 


The magistrate was a coward: he quailed 
beneath the rebukes of the humble apostolic 
man he had affected to despise, and was at 
once ready to desert and to punish the wretch 
his authority had encouraged. All idea of 
earthly retribution, however, was far from 
the pastor’s thoughts, even had it Jain within 
the compass of the law. His only aim was 
to protect his people from further oppression, 
by depriving the chief instrument of it of 
further power. 

It now cost him but little trouble to induce 
the young baron to accompany him, and take 
up his abode at the pastorage, where he 
would be close to his own property, and able 
at once to commence that active personal 
superintendence which could best repair the 
past. They therefore left the magistrate 
alone with his shame, if that sense of detec- 
tion can be so called which such a mind as 
his is alone capable of feeling. As for real 
shame, it was only in the breast of the young 
proprietor that it was to be found. He had 
been carefully and religiously educated in 
another and a more favored land; and the 
misery and oppression which this first day 
of his return had thus opened upon him, 
came sharpened to his heart with self-re- 
proach for the absence that had thus en- 
couraged it. As they drove along, he re- 
lated to the pastor Anno’s visit of the morning, 
and the interest with which her tale and 
manner had inspired him. The pastor con-- 
firmed the report of Mart with affectionate 
enthusiasm ; but he knew not till now of the — 
danger in which he had stood ; and even his 
charitable nature felt impatient for the mo- 
ment that should confront the dishonest stew- 
ard with his offended master. 

They drove therefore at once to the Dis- 
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‘ponent’s house. As they drew near, many 
peasants were standing at the door; and one 


instantly came forward to meet them. 


> exclaimed 


“What a fine young fellow,’ 
the baron. 

“ The very man we were speaking of,” an- 
swered the pastor. ‘Did you ever see a 
better physiognomy ?” 

“ Well, Mart! is the villain found 1” 

Mart helped the old man out of his vehicle 
with a serious face and manner—then drew 
him aside, and spoke for a few minutes. 
The pastor lifted up his hands in horror and 
surprise—hastened into the house, and stood 
by the bedside of a mangled and dying man. 

This eventful day had yet brought forth 
another and more awful tragedy. While 
the purposes of man were pursuing the in- 
strument of so much evil, those of the Most 
High had overtaken him. The reader will 
remember that from the moment the Dispo- 
nent left the distillery he has nowhere ap- 
peared upon the scene. He left it with 
feelings of rage and vengeance in his heart, 
and these he wantonly poured out upon the 
animal that bore him away. The poor horse 
was like the injured men he had just quitted 
—it could bear much, but not beyond a cer- 
tain mark. His master continued to beat it 
cruelly as it carried him swifter and swifter 
along, till, in a lonely part, the gallant ani- 
mal lost patience—plunged, reared, and 
threw him with violence from its back. , The 
wretched man fell on his face with tremen- 
dous force: asharp, short stake, sticking out 
of the ground, entered the eye-ball and im- 
paled him there; and his right arm was 
broken by the fall. For a time he Jay in- 
sensible; and, being concealed among low 
bushes, was not discovered by the few who 
passed that way. Towards night, however, 
sensibility returned; and he lay in such 
agonies as even his most persecuted victims, 
hungry and spiritless as they were on their 
wretched beds, would have pitied. The 
horse found its way back to the house during 
the night, as Anno had seen; but as for its 
brutal master, in spite of the search made 
for him, it was not till several hours later 
that his groans attracted the attention of a 
passing peasant. He summoned others; 
and they had ‘ust carried him to his home 
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when Anno passed it on her return. We 
forbear to lift the curtain from the last hours 
of such an offender. He lingered for two 
days in unspeakable agonies, and died in 
them; and next Sunday saw both him and 
poor Juhann laid in the ground. 

The events of this day produced a great 
sensation in the parish; the want-stricken 
and degraded peasantry saw the finger of God 
in the Disponent’s awful end, and looked on 
with reverence and fedr. While he lay on 
his bed of suffering, there were many who 
returned him good for evil, by such little 
services as were in their power, and when 
he was gone to his last account, there was 
no one who triumphed. 

Not that it was the immediate relief to 
their sufferings and the assurance of future 
care and protection, in the présence of their 
young master, which tempered their bitter- 
ness; on the contrary, his benefits were re- 
ceived with little cordiality, and his presence 
viewed with indifference. Meanwhile he 
did all that proprietor could do to repair the 
past, and that immediately. Food was 
plentifully distributed; seed-corn given for 
immediate tillage ; ground restored that had 
been alienated; inquiry instituted; com- 
plaints listened to, and compensation made. 
But it required both the wisdom of age and 
the ardor of youth for the young man not to 
flag and draw back before the prospect which 
opened itself to him. On the one hand, a 
set of worn-down impoverished peasants, 
without any interest or trust in him; on the 
other, such plausible or vexatious laws, screen- 
ing the wicked and entangling the good, as 
took from him all trust in himself The 
baron was by birth and family a native of 
this country, but he had been, as we have 
said, brought up far from Russian influence ; 
and the mystery of her iniquity broke upon 
him, as it must do upon every foreigner, only 
in his case more suddenly. 

“This poor country seems to lie under a 
curse,” said the baron, as he and the pastor 
paced upand down the little pastorage garden. 

“ Too true,” said the old man, sorrowfully§; 
‘but she has brought it upon herself. 

“Tt seems,” continued the young, man, 
‘“‘as if honesty and singleness of purpose 
could not live in it: wherever I turn, I find 
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lying, cheating, and oppression, and these al- 
ways successful—till my courage fails me.” 

“ ft must not,” said the pastor. “Itis pre- 
cisely such men as you who should live here, 
and epread order and confidence around you. 
Your peasants show you no trust or cordiali- 
ty. No wonder !—a proprietor is with them 
only another name for an oppressor. They 
are stupid enough, poor things! but they 
would be stupider still if they were to trust 
you all at once,” said the old man, with a 
dry laugh. * But live among them—culti- 
vate them—show them that you have pleasure 
in their well-doing, and interest in their trials, 
and they’ll reward you.” 


Then continuing: “ 'There’s more to be 
done with these people than with the real 
Russians; and yet I like those fellows too: 
but these are a more moral and religious peo- 
ple. Itis the higher classes only, both in these 
provinces and in Russia, who bring all the 
sin and misery upon the country.” 


“ But the higher classes of these provinces 
are Germans,” said the baron : “1 knew what 
Russia was; but here, I own, I expected a 
very different state of affairs.” 


“Ah! that’s the thing. It is true they 
have German titles and German tongues, but 
too many are only a bad mixture. They are 
Germans without Christianity, and Russians 
without superstition. ‘They have got infi- 
delity from the one country, and barbarity 
from the other ; and are doubly unfit to rule 
this people. For my poor peasants are 
equally removed from either; a religious 
people may be poor and silly, but they can’t 
be barbarous. I look forward sometimes 
with dread to the end of these things,” said 
the old man with a sigh; “ with a ruler too 
at the head of this monstrous empire who—. 
But don’t let us talk of these matters: enough 
for the day is the evil thereof. Only do you 
not forsake us, Herr Baron. There are 
some few good and humane nobles in the 
land ; and you and such have much in your 
own hands, as you will find when you enter 
more into the affairs of our little province. 
Meanwhile let us think of the affairs of our 
little Essmegghi, for you have plenty to do 
there. You want another man to supply that 
wretched Disponent’s place. There’s one I 
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have to recommend, whom I know we shall 
think alike about.” 

“JT was going to mention the same,” said 
the baron; and they continued their walk. 

The next day Mart was summoned to the 
pastorage. When he returned, his looks 
and manner bore witness that his errand had 
been one of the most agreeable kind; but his 
tongue told nothing. Anno, however, could 
refrain hers, albeit as curious as most other 
women—or men; but the concealment, 
whatever it might be in import, was evidently 
of a happy nature, and this she knew would 
do Mart no harm to keepon his mind, though 
it might cost him some trouble. Good Mart, 
therefore, after the first show of mystery, had 
no further questions put to him, or we are by 
no means sure that he would have refrained 
from disclosing what, as it was, he had quite 
sufficient difficulty in keeping to himself. 
Meanwhile he was very busy and much ab- 
sent, going about the estate with the young 
Erra, who seemed as if he could not bea day 
without him. 

One afternoon at length he came rattling 
up to the door of his house with his cart, 
jumped out, and strode over his own thresh- 
hold with more than usual alacrity. Anno 
was sitting spinning with Juhann at her side. 

“ Well, Anno!” said he, “ what say you to 
removing to Uxnorm?” 

Anno looked up. She did not mind what 
he said with such a happy face as that. 
And before she could answer, Mart had lifted 
up Juhann with one hand, and the spinning- 
wheel with the other, and had carried them 
out and put them into the cart. Then he 
came back—bustled about Anno’s little valu- 
ables in the most extraordinary manner— 
stowed them all away in the cart—threw in 
sheep-skins, and woollen coats, and Anno’s 
best caps, helter-skelter, with very little 
ceremony—told her she was of no use, as 
she stood looking on in amazement—and 
finally lifted her into the spare corner of the 
vehicle with as much gallantry as if he had 
still been her bridegroom. Then he called 
old Pois, who, like his mistress, seemed 
much as if he did not care where he went, 
so long as Mart was of the party, and set off 
walking by the horse’s side. 

They took the road; to Essmegghi—went 
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past the great house, now all whitewashing 
and putting to rights for the baron’s resi- 
dence, and soon came in sight of the Dispo- 
nent’s cottage. 

‘A pretty house,” said Mart, with his 
eyes sparkling. 

* Very pretty,” said Anno. 

In truth it looked prettier than ever; for 
the trees were so green, and the house had 
been fresh colored like the baron’s own, and 
. the garden seemed to have been put in order, 
and all around wasswept clean. Mart drove 
right up to it. 

“You said you’d let me drive you here, 
Anno, do you rememher ?” 

“Yes, Mart—when you were Disponent.”’ 

“Tam, my Hinokenne,” said her husband, 
and kissed her as he lifted her out. 

We must pass over Anno’s surprise ; for 
now Mart’s was suddenly excited: he knew 
that the house had been thoroughly cleaned 
and repaired by his master’s orders ; but now 
he found that during his few hours’ absence 
it had been completely stocked with every 
household article that befitted their present 
condition. There was good plain furniture, 
chairs and tables, and a little bed for Juhann, 
and provisions of all sorts, tubs full and bottles 
full; and above all, there was, what is the 
highest aim of a Livonian peasant’s ambition, 
a tall clock ticking between the two win- 
dows. 
thing to another like two children, each look- 


” 


ing at what the other had discovered, and 


both showing it to Juhann, who at length 
laughed and clapped his hands like a real 
child; while Pois knocked his great tail ina 
frenzy of wagging against every piece of 
furniture, and was considerably in the way. 

They were still. in the first bewilderment 
of their admiration, when steps were heard, 
and the young Erra, accompanied by the 
pastor, entered the house. Mart set forward 
one of his new chairs, and Anno another; 
and then they kissed their guests’ hands; but 
neither of them could say a word. 

“© Well, Mart,” said the pastor, “I hope 
you have given Anno a warm welcome.” 

“You have got?all your furniture about 
you, I see,” said the baron. | 

“Oh! the Erra is too good,” said Mart. 

“The Erra is too good,” murmured Anno. 


Anno and Mart went about from one 
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“No, Mart; it is all your own goodness,” 
said his master; “ you took care of my affairs 
when I was away, and now it is my turn to 
take care of yours.” 

“They deserve all you can do for them,” 
said the pastor seriously. ‘ They are an ex- 
cellent couple, and the blessing of God, as 
well as the good will of man, is upon them. 
May they long enjoy both.” Then seeing 
that Anno’s eyes were brimful, he added— 

“But, Anno! . have you nothing to give 
us for a welcome? Come, I think I know 
more about your new housekeeping than you 
do yourself ;” and the pastor opened a little 
cupboard they had not yet observed, where 
stood a bottle of fine Schalken, with some 
rolls of white bread, and a few plates and 
glasses—things Anno had never possessed 
before. Then the two gentlemen drank to 
the health of the new Disponent and his wife, 
and with a further exchange of good wishes 
left them. 

But the pleasure of this day was not yet 
over. There was one yet to come, which 
went nearer to. Mart’s heart than all the 
pastor and the Erra had said and done—good 
as that had been. For a party of his fellow- 
peasants came up, and with honest, hearty 
words wished him joy ; and told him that hig 
being made Disponent was a greater joy to 
the parish even than the return of the £rra, 
for they did not know what he might turn 
out, but Mart they knew and could trust. 

And then a few of the number took him 
aside, and told him that others might thank 
him, and even repay him for all the help and _ 
comfort he had afforded them that winter, — 
but that they alone were indebted to him for 
what nothing could repay ; for to him they 
owed the blessing of being able to look their 
fellow-creatures in the face, without the sin 
of murder upon their heads. 

Then Mart went and opened one of his 
new bottles, and Anno set bread and milk 
and fish before them, and they ate and drank, 
and went away with gay hearts. 

“ This is like another wedding-day, Mart,” 
said Anno, “ only better.” 

“Yes,” said her husband, “it is a happy 
day; would that some who are now gone 
had lived to see it! But God does all for 
the best.” [THE END. | 
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“The early buds are swelling, 
The time will soon be come— 
The blessed time—when he promised 
I should see him here at home. 
He said, ‘1 will be with thee 
Ere the leaves are on the bough ;’ 
And the time will soon be coming, 
For the buds are swelling now ! 


* The light leaves are unfolding 
On plant, and bush, and tree, 
And the spring-tide sun of promise 
Shines out o’er land and sea. 
Ere the larch before my window 

Hath doomed its summer veil, 
O’er the purple waters sweeping, 
I shall see his welcome sail !” 


Thus she murmured in her gladness 
To her loving heart alone, ‘ 
Thus she hoped and thus she trusted 
Till the spring was nearly gone; 
Thus watched she till the larch-boughs 
Had donned their veil of green, 
And hidden from her window 
The waters’ sunny sheen. 


Then stole she forth at morning, 
Then stole she forth at eve, 
(For she knew his heart too truly 
To dream he could deceive ;) 
With weary eyes still watching, 
Yet she hoped with steadfast heart ; 
“When he cometh home,” she whispered, 
“ He will never more depart !” 


Though she saw the scattered daisies 
Unfolding one by one, 

Till many a starry blossom 
Lay laughing to the sun; 

Though the larch’s feathery shadow 
Fell dark upon the slope, 

Yet she watched with quiet patience, 
And hoped with constant hope. 


She wandered by the waters 
Where he first had told his love, 

With the summer sea for witness, 
And the placid stars above ; 


Where she listened, looking downward, 
With a blush on cheek and brow, 
And a heart that fluttered wildly 
To the music of his vow. 


That music had not failed her, 
Though her home was full of strife ; 
It quelled, by its sweet power, | 
The harsher tones of life; 
And she served the frowning stranger 
Who filled her mother’s place, 
With a spirit full of meekness, 
And an ever-smiling face. 


Her father’s younger children 
Learned the meaning of the look, 
Wandering idly o’er the waters 
From the oft-neglected book. 
And in many a thoughtful moment 
They would whisper in her ear 
Their merry words of comfort 
And dreams of blithest cheer. 


She smiled, and she believed them, 
Though the lilac-buds were blown, 
And across the lawn the thorn-tree 
Its rosy wands had thrown ; 
Though the apple-bloom was falling, 
And the almond-bough in leaf, 
Yet there fell upon her spirit 
No thought of coming grief. 


The scarlet tufts were peeping 
On the larch-boughs, lithe and free, 
That were swaying in the breezes 
Like sea-weeds in the sea ; 
The bee among the flowers 
Hummed merrily and long, 
Yet still her smile was joyful, 
And still her hope was strong. 


At length, one summer morning, 
She rose at break of day, 

And, lo! the looked-for vessel 
Was at anchor in the bay. 

She stole in silence homeward 
To await his coming there, 

Every inmost thought o’erflowing 
With thankfulness and prayer. 
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She had decked the room with flowers, 
She had tied upon her breast 
The little cross he gave her 
When sailing for the west ; 
She had watched the larch’s shadow 
Moving slowly o’er the grass, 
And many a time had started 
When she heard the swallows pass. 


Yet still the lover came not! 
Through the calm and sultry noon, 
Through eve, till from the ocean 
Uprose the cloudless moon ; 
Though their ancient trysting hour 
Had come and passed away, 
And a cloud of dewy freshness 
On the sleeping blossoms lay. 


Though the true heart beat with fondness, 
And the loving eyés were dim 
With tears of joy fresh-springing 
At each dear thought of him; 
Yet he came not—still he came not, 
Till at length her cheek grew pale, 
And the hope that had upheld her 
At last began to fail. 


O loving heart, how vainly 
For the dear one dost thou yearn! 
O loving heart, how dreary 
The tale thou hast to learn! 
In that sparkling sea, to-morrow, 
Thou wilt see but one wide tomb; 
Those sunny skies, to-morrow, 
_ Shall be dull with hopeless gloom. 


Night came, and dreary visions 
Thronged her terror-broken sleep— 

A death-white face looked on her 
From the caverns of the deep. 

Morrow dawned, and then they whispered 
What her spirit had foretold, 

And she knew that o’er his bosom 
The restless waters rolled. 


Then wept she not, nor murmured ; 
Every sound of grief was hushed, 
For heart and hope within her, 
Like a withered flower, lay crushed ; 


« 


And though her step was slower, 
And she smiled not ever more, 

Yet a look of mournful patience 
To her dying day she wore. 


“Jt had been sweet,’ she murmured, 
* To hold his dying head, 
To seize with jealous fondness 
The latest words he said, 
Where, beneath the church’s shadow, 
The solemn yew-trees wave, 
*T would be sweet, in long, still evenings, 
_ To sit beside his grave. 


“The wild sea moans above him, 
No sign remains to tell 
Where they gave him to the waters ; 
Yet I know that all is well. 
All is well with thee, beloved one, 
Though my heart is weak and lone; 
In the world where all is real, 
I shall call thee still mine own !” 


So she lingered, fading slowly, 

Till the larch’s boughs were bare, 
Waving with funereal motion 

In the cold autumnal air; 
Till the latest withered leaflet 

From the vine’s long branches shrank, - 
And the last pale blossoms faded 

From the sunny garden bank. 


Then she said, in playful sadness, 
‘Mine are truer words than thine! 
Before a bud shall open 
_ On the larch-tree or the vine, 
I shall go to thee, my loved one, 
Though thou comest no more to me, 
My heart shall rest in quiet, 
My spirit shall be free !” 


She had holy hopes to cheer hey, 
And she dreaded not to die, 

For life and al] its pleasures 
Had passed, like visions, by. 

One sleeps beneath the ocean, 
One rests beneath the sod, 

But we trust their souls are meeting 
{n the presence of their God ! 


In this life of disappointment, where our by some second world ; and in the midst of the 
‘wishes and aims are but steps leading to no charnel-house of perishableness, a heart living 
real summits, we are soothed only by love, as and beloved, feels the true immortality 
* 


on 
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3 
BY MISS A. J. ALLEN 


CHAPTER I.— TIE VOW 


Tux noonday-sun shone with mild glory 
on the lovely groves and valleys that sur- 
rounded the retired and beautiful chateau of 
Vauvert. Under a noble tree on the high- 
way, stood a-couple of steeds with rich 
trappings, lazily whipping the flies, while 
their riders gazed upon the scene before 
them. The chateau, though at half a miles’ 
distance, was plainly seen rearing its dark 
walls against the green hill-side. A broad, 
smooth lawn spread out in front, while behind 
were its handsome gardens, rich parterres 
and clumps of trees and shrubbery. It was 
indeed a little paradise to look upon, and one 
would think it well might be the abode of 
happiness and content. Yet it was not. 
Misery had entered its walls, and agony oft 
times dwelt in the souls of its inmates. 
Those inmates were now thinking with 
swelling hearts of times gone by, when that 
seat witnessed the festivities attending their 
nuptial rites, when their friends, the great 
and illustrious were there, and watched with 
eager eye their slightest smile. 

And where were those friends? Alas! 
They now looked coldly upon them; they 
had forfeited their pledged faith and alle- 
giance to their king. Even those who, by 
their bounty, had been raised froin obscurity 
to fill high offices in the pubiic trust, had, 
by the malign influence of their enemies, 
wounded them by their ingratitude, and de- 
serted them in their greatest. need. Even 
those nearest to them by blood, had left them 
to God and themselves for that comforting 
which the laws of Heaven and nature dic- 
tated they should administer. And well did 
the noble pair discharge their duty to each 
other. 

Robert I. of France, married Bertha, 
daughter of Conrad of Burgundy. It was 
not, as is usually the case, one contracted 
exclusively for the benefit of the state, 


(though it was so in many respects,) where 
the wills of the parties were unconsulted, 
but was truly an union of love. She was a 
noble woman, distinguished umong the many 
beautiful females of the time, not only for 
beauty of face and person, but loveliness and 
purity of mind. 

Robert was generous and warm-hearted, 
possessing fine affections and rare qualities 
of disposition. ‘They loved each other with 
the whole fervor of which their hearts were 
capable. There wasa law then in vogue, 
by which marriage between persons spirit- 
ually allied was considered unlawful. Be- 
tween Robert and Bertha there existed a 
spiritual alliance, for he had stood god- 
father to a child of hers by a former union, a 
marriage de convenience. 

Gregory V. then wore the papal robes, and 
his anger had been aroused by Robert’s pre- 
suming to marry without obtaining his dis- 
pensation, (thereby showing disrespect to his 
power,) and he had put in force the above 
law. He threatened his excommunication, 
as well as those who had sanctioned the 
union, unless he consented to put from him 
his newly taken wife. The king had al- 
ways been sufficiently devoted to his religion, 
but in this instance he questioned the right 
of even the vicegerent to dissolve the ties 
formed between himself and his idolized 
Bertha. He loved her too well to allow 
even the curse of the church to separate 
them. 

In those times, this was no trifling affair. 
The Catholic was the religion of the day, 
and so great was the superstition and fear 
of the people, that the anathema of the pre- 
late was held to be the greatest misfortune 
that could befal them, individually and as a 
nation, spiritually as well as temporally. 

The pair clung to each other through the 
misfortunes by which they were surrounded, 
for that happiness which seemed denied 
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them in the world, and which their unrelent- 
ing enemy seemed. determined to deprive 
them of. But to return, We left the hus- 
band and wife resting upon their horses and 
looking upon their beautiful home. 

“ Dearest,” said the king, looking affec- 
tionately into the lady’s face, “do you re- 
member, two years ago this time, we were 
occupied as we now are, on horseback, in 
the same place, our eyes resting on yonder 
lovely spot? You were then a bride, love, 
and proudly as now, I gazed on you as you 
praised our home, and thrice lovely did it ap- 
pear to me as I conducted you to it, all my 
own, after the wearisome gaieties of the 
capital were over.”’ 

“ Yes, Robert, well do I remember. It 
was in my mind before youspoke. But I was 
contrasting that day withthe present. How 
different. That was gay and blithesome; 
this so sad and joyless. Then our hopes 
were bright, and our anticipations brilliant; 
now, how clouded with sorrow. My hus- 
band, how much have you endured for your 
Bertha’s sake, and how much misery have 
we both suffered in that short time.” 

Her eyes closed and the tears pressed from 
the lids rolled over her pale cheeks. 

“ Beloved Bertha, why will you grieve 
thus? I firmly believe that the pope will 
retract his unjust commands when he re- 
ceives our messengers, when he finds that 
we are believers in the true religion, and 
not apostates, as has been represented to him, 
and that our error was not committed through 
‘disrespect to his authority,’ but neglect, 
and not supposing that he would enforce the 
law in this case when he has allowed it to 
lie dormant in so many others.” 

“Nay, nay, Robert, do not indulge this 
hope. Gregory is a man of evil passions, 
resentful and malicious. Oh! such an one 
should not hold the sacred office of the holy 
Jesus’s vicegerent;” and she looked round 
half-fearfully, lest some one might have over- 
heard the rash words. ‘No, your messen- 
gers will return, bearing bis former mandate 
reiterated. Such offence in others could be 
overlooked, for the parties were not of suf- 
ficient consequence to draw down his ven- 
geance, but that of the King of France is 
too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and if we 
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obey him not, his curse will be pronounced 
against us as he has threatened.” 

“ Well, be it so, z20n ami, and what. will 
happen then? The-——” | 

“* My husband, this will happen, and better 
than this hat we had never met. ’ Wearied 
at last by the malignant persecution of our 
foes, and the entreaties of our people (I had 
liked to have said fiends, but they are few) 
we shall yield and separate; you will reign 
on the throne-of your fathers, alone, while 
your poor Bertha is driven from you, to bury. 
in the grave a broken heart.” 

She bowed her head to the neck of her 
steed and wept bitterly. ©The long sable 
plumes of her hat mingled with the silvery 
mane, and as the beautiful creature felt the 
pressure of her head, he arched his neck 
proudly, and testified his pleasure of the 
supposed caress, in a low whinny. His com- 
panion?pricking his ears, turned his head, 
as if participating in his satisfaction, an- 
swered in a louder tone, and advanced a step 
or two nearer. 

The king seized the small hand of his 
wife, which hung by her side, and carried 
it to his lips. For a few moments he was 
silent, somuch was he affected at the pic- 
ture she had presented; at Jength he spoke 
with trembling voice and quivering lip, and 
the tear in his eye he felt to be nothing 
derogatory to his dignity asa man. 

‘“* My Bertha, this will never be, at least 
with my consent. Think you that should 
the pope stil/ see fit to carry on the system 
of tyranny he has so strangely adopted with 
us, I would allow it to suffice to make me 
forget my duty as a husband and your pro- 
tector. No! Let him curse. , The utmost 
he can do will be to excommunicate us; he 
cannot tear us apart, at least if you will 
abide the storm. For myself, 1 swear before 
high Heaven, that come what may, I will 
continue true to the vows made to you at the 
altar, and may its blessings and curses fall 
upon me as I perform my oath;’’ and he rev- 
erently kissed the cross on his sword-hilt. 

Bertha shook her head sadly, as she list- 
ened to the vow, and was about to speak, 
when an arrow whizzed past, and cutting a 
feather from her plume, fell to the ground 
near them. 
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“Sacre Dieu. uttered: the king, as he 
leaped from his horse, and picked up the 
nearly fatal weapon ; ‘‘ this, and on my own 
grounds. But what is this? Ah! ’tis in 
the handwriting of Charlois; can he be 
guilty of this treachery ?”’ and he perused a 
small note that had been fastened to the 
arrow, as follows:— 

“The bishop of Tours is now on his way 
hither, and will arrive to-morrow, King ; 


_ prepare yourself, for he brings answer from 


Gregory to your petition, while it suits His 
Highness to detain your envoys.” 

“Bertha, my love, this is not an attempted 
assassination, as | feared, but a missive from 
our Charlois, though, from the ill manner in 
which the arrow was sped, it came not from 
his hand. We must chide him for the care- 
lessness of his messenger, though it would 
grieve his noble heart to know he had nearly 
sacrificed the life of his queen;” and he read 
to her the words of the billet. A melan- 
choly smile flitted over her sweet face as she 
answered, 


“The kindness of our dearest friends 
seems fraught with danger. ’Tis an evil 
omen, Robert.” 


“But, Bertha, why is this? He says 
Archambaud of Tours is coming. If so, I 
cannot discover anything which should alarm, 
but, on the contrary, it shouldargue good. For 
did not the good man unite us, and has he 
not professed to be our real and firm friend? 
Courage, my wife, for the pope sends us a 
favorable answer, or he would not have se- 
lected the bishop to bring it.” 

“Tt may be as you say, Robert, but the 
friendship of princes is fickle, and why should 
an humbler man’s not be so, likewise. I 
have heard that his ambition pointed to a 
cardinal’s hat, and his first act to curry favor 
might be to show His Holiness how little he 
is interested for us, by consenting to be the 
bearer of evil tidings. You know that those 
who adhere to us are threatened with the 
same fate as ourselves. And, besides, why 
are your messengers detained ?” 
| Robert made no answer, but during their 
ride to the chateau, his manly face was 
clouded, and he seemed lost in thought. 


TALE OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER II.—THE CURSE. 


Tue next day the bishop made his appears _ 
ance and demanded an interview. The 
king and queen received him in the hall of 
audience, According to a custom she had 
of late. adopted, the lady was attired in a 
robe of black velvet, trimmed at the throat 
and wrists with a deep lace, something in 
the style of Mary Stuart, with no ornaments 
save a low crown of jets on her head, and 
her signet ring. The bishop entered the 
room in canonicals, followed by a long train 
of priests and gentlemen, and while the at- 
tendants of the king and queen stood upon 
the step of the dais, they ranged themselves 
around the sides of the hall, save the excep- 
tion of three or four, who remained near his 
person. Ashe came within the door,.the 
king and queen arose, and with deep rever- 
ence greeted him as he advanced to the plat- 
form. 

‘‘ Welcome, our lord bishop, to our poor 
dwelling. This isnot the first time we have 
had the high honor of seeing you under our 
roof, and believe us, you are not less welcome 
than when you mingled with us here in our 
bridal festivities ; and I have to thank you, 
my lord, for the kind countenance you have 
given us in our troubles.” 

He wasinterrupted by the priest—‘Enough, 
my liege. We have no time for idle cere- 
monies. 1 come here at the behest of our 
pope, who has graciously received and par- 
doned me my past errors, and hoping that 
through my feeble influence, you might be 
persuaded to do his will ;” and he bowed to 
the royal pair who yet remained standing, 
(for even majesty might not sit in the 
presence of the pope’s messenger,) and con- 
tinued. “His holiness has received your 
messengers, and can yet see no good reason 
why he should not enforce the mandate form- 
erly issued. ‘To your remonstrance that he 
has so long allowed the law of the church 
relating to spiritual alliance to lie unexer- 
cised, &c., he condescends to return answer. 
It is true, that this has been too much ne- 
glected, and therefore it should be the more 
necessary that it should not be the case of 
a person of so much importance as the King 
of France,—thereby publishing to the mem- 


A TALE OF FRANCE. 


bers of the church that its laws can no longer 
be transgressed with impunity. And as he 
has designed to employ me, his humble ser- 
vant, to bear his will to you, I would beg you, 
my liege, to look upon it favorably, and not, 
by rashly. persisting in retaining the Lady 
Bertha as your spouse, bring his vengeance 
upon both yourself and her, and also that 
you would admire the lenity of His Rever- 
ence towards you, in delaying the execution 
of his threat, now nearly two years: And 
now I will retire, leaving you to prepare an 
answer, for which I will return the day after 
to-morrow ;” and he made a sign to his at- 
tendants, when the king’s voice detained 
him. 

“Stay, Bishop of Tours. Youcan as well 
listen to my answer now, as at any time 
hence. For yourself, I can well account for 
your change of sentiment, when I remember 
there is that in your perspective of more 
value to you, than the friendship of Robert 
of France, a persecuted man, and threatened 
with excommunication. But, and [ mistake 
not, when the death-dew is on your brow, 
you will think that your conscience would 
have been more gentle had you continued 
true to your promise of befriending even a 
sceptreless king. And now my answer to 
the pope is this, ‘I will not put from me 
Bertha of Burgundy, my wife and your 
queen, even on pain of excommunication.’ 
I made an oath to this effect before you came, 
and may the good Madonna and her holy child 
Jesus help me asI keep it,” and he placed 
his hand on a small gold cross that hung 
upon his breast.’ “‘ And now if it please you, 
sir priest, we would hear the penalty of our 
disobedience.” 

“Tam truly grieved, king, if this is your 
decision. Yet I would suggest that, hoping 
you may think better of this, I should defer 
reading the penalty till to-morrow.” 

With a sign of impatience Robert inter- 
rupted him. 

“You have my irrevocable answer, sir. 
There is no need of parleying farther. 
Read.” e . 

The bishop drew from his bosom a parch- 
ment stamped with the seal of the holy of- 
fice, and began: 

“Robert of France, having offended the 
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laws of the church of Rome, and having 
treated with scorn the threats and persua- 
sions of the head of the church on earth— 
the pope, who was tenderly interested in 
your well-being, the sentence of excommu- 
nication is against you, and interdiction 
against your people, until such time as you 
comply with the commands of his highness, 
and put away Bertha of Burgundy, with 
whom you had spiritual alliance, and the 
marriage between whom and yourself is in- 
cestuous and unlawful. Cursed be thou in, , 
all countries; cursed be thou in all cities; 
cursed with thee, be all thy children, lands, 
and cattle. No christian shall call thee 
brother, nor return thee the salute of peace ; 
no priest shall offer prayers for thee, or al- 
low thee tu approach the altar to receive the 
Eucharist. Love and the consolation of 
hope shall not visit thee when on thy death- 
bed, neither shall any hand close thine eyes ; 
thy corpse shall remain unburied on the soil, 
and no pilgrim shall be permitted to throw 
earth on thy miserable remains; thy name 
shall be looked upon with horror and re- 
proach, by all future generations, or, rather 
thy memory shall be lost in oblivion; and 
the morning of another life shall never 
brighten, to gladden thy spirit; and this 
curse shall be proclaimed throughout France, 
with the sound of the trumpet.” 

After reading this terrible anathema, the 
bishop withdrew, and left the chateau. 


CHAPTER III.—THE RESOLVE, 


Tree days after, the intelligence arrived 
that it had been read in Paris, and all the 
largest cities of the realm, together with the 
interdiction, and that the people were filled 
with consternation and terror. The execu- 
tion of the interdiction was after the following 
manner. 

Refusing christian interment to the dead ; 
refusing the sacrament, and closing the 
churches. The bells were silenced, the 
statues of the saints taken down from their 
niches, shrouded in black and laid upon beds 
of thorns and ashes, This was interfering 
with the rights of the French, and the heart 
of the sovereign was wrung with sorrow, 
when he thought upon the sufferings of his 
subjects, caused by his unwillingness to re- 
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linquish his own happiness, and at times, 
was half sorrowful that he had not done so. 

Meanwhile Bertha was suffering in silence, 
and spent most of her time in a chamber, 
alone, with her infant boy. Robert had 
several times applied for admittance, but had 
been refused with affectionate excuse. This 
strong-minded woman was nerving herself to 
a resolution, which she feared it needed but 
the sight of her beloved husband to dispel. 
She was preparing for an act which we can 
but look upon with admiration, evincing, as 
it did, the goodness of her heart, and involv- 
ing the interest of so many thousands. But 
we anticipate. One morning he obtained 
entrance, and they were sitting in one of 
the windows, he filled with joy at again en- 
joying her dear society, she strangely still 
and calm; but at times an expression of in- 
tense anguish and pain, was written on her 
marble brow. Neither had alluded to the 
scene in the audience hall, at the bishop’s 
visit ; there was a pause in the conversation, 
and Robert was about to do so, when a ser- 
vant entered, and announced that a large body 
of people was advancing up thelawn. They 
immediately repaired to a room in the front 
part of the chateau, in time to see the court- 
yard filling with an immense mass of people, 
which seemed to be composed of mechan- 
ics, men of the middle and lower classes, 
Their demand was to see the king, and his 
heart immediately whispered their errand. 

When he appeared at the window he was 
received in dead silence, instead of the en- 
thusiastic vives with which they had last 
greeted him in Paris. 

* What will ye, messieurs? Why do 
you call upon me in this disorderly manner, 
instead of sending some of your number to 
lay before me your requests? ’T'would be- 
come ye better as subjects.”’ 

A man in the dress of an artizan stepped 
from the ranks, and doffing his cap, answered, 
“King of France, we come to ask of you our 
rights. We have served you faithfully as 
subjects, and you were as a father to us, till 
this last act of cruelty.. We are here to ask 
by what right you have sacrificed our peace, 
and even lives, to gratify your ‘individual, 
selfish desires, We are not allowed to bury 
our dead, to partake of the holy sacrament, 
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nor services in our churches. The faces of 
our saints are hidden from us, and them- 
selves humiliated, and all because of your 
refusal to submit to the will of our holy 
pope.” 

Robert was about to answer, when Bertha 
glided by him to the balcony. At sight of 
her, in her noble beauty, clad in mourning 
robes, every hat was raised, and every head 
was bent. She waved‘her hand for attention. 


‘“‘ Men of France, suffer me to answer you 
in place of him you have addressed. It 
grieves me much that you have occasion to 
appear here on such a purpose, and I judge, 
with the king, that it would have been more 
fitting had you sent a deputation. But it 
matters little. You appeal to him to restore 
to you your privileges. You denounce him 
as the cause of all the woe and misery which 
have visited you since the interdiction of 
His Highness, Gregory V. Why do ye 
this? Why do ye pour all your denuncia- 
tions upon him, since, had it not been for 
me, all this might have been spared? Wo 
is me, that I have been the cause of the curse 
that has been proclaimed against the land of 
my husband! Before the arrival of the final 
mandate of the pontiff, he had taken an oath, 
that he would never comply with such a 
command, should it be made. Now, my 
friends, this could never be broken, and he 
be sinless; but I am bound by no such 
promise, and I will comply with your de- 
mand, and, by so doing, save him the crime 
of forfeiting a solemn pledge. Here, in your 
presence, I, Bertha of Burgundy, renounce 
Robert Capet, King of France, as my hus- 
band, and will, to-morrow, leave these walls, 
and retire to my own country of Burgundy. 
You have my promise and now, retire to 
your homes, knowing that your rights are 
restored, and may you live long and happily 
under the reign of your king. May it 

She was interrupted by shouts from the 
crowd, and loud cries of ‘Long live Bertha 
of Burgundy.” 


Tears swelled in her eyes, and with a mo- 
tion of thanks and adieu, she retired from the 
balcony, leaving the king stupified with 
amazement at her proceeding, 2 x 


The next day, firm in her resolve, resist- 
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SABBATH MIRNING.—HUMILITY. 


ing his pleadings, and mastering her own 
grief, she left the chateau, with her infant 
son. 


(CHAPTER IV.—CONCLUSION. 


Wirx the privilege of tale-tellers, we now 
leap over an interval of eighteen years. In 
a room of the royal palace in Paris, is seated 
a man of nearly fifty years of age. He is a 
fine looking person ; his high forehead towers 
above his expressive eyes, but the marks of 
‘trouble and grief are there, and there is a 
firm, subdued expression about the handsome 
mouth, that tells of concealed ‘sorrow. His 
head is resting on his hand, and the locks 
with which it is covered are of a silvery 
gray, and could we see nothing but the head 
and bent form, we should think him a man 
of fourscore. A letter lies before him, and 
as he peruses it, the tears rain down upon 
the parchment, and deep sobs convulse his 
frame. The letter reads thus— 

“« My Husranp—For thus will I call you, 
now that I am about to leave a world, which 
for me, with the exception of two short years, 

shas contained little but sorrow. Oh! my 
Robert ! how much have I endured since, to 
relieve a suffering people, I left you. Yet I 
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repent not ; for what right had we to consult 
our own happiness to the destruction of 
theirs? But I will not acquaint you with 
my sufferings, since it can but add to yours. 
Tam dying. Before this reaches you I shall 
be sleeping quietly in the tomb of my an- 
cestors ; for not till then, will our son leave 
me. Is he nota noble youth? I know you 
already feel for him all a father’s love. He 
is your image, my Robert, with his mother’s 
eyes. I know he will be considered ille- 
gitimate, and therefore cannot succeed you 
on the throne of France. But keep him near 
you. His affections are strong, and he will 
cling to you when (as is oft the fate of 
kings,) those you most love forsake you. 
My poor hand is scarce able to hold the pen ; 
the sands of life run low. Your name shall 
be the last on my lips, and my last words 
shall be to invoke the blessings of Heaven 


‘upon you.—Adieu. 


Your own Berrua.” 
The boy, Eudes de Champagne, after- 
wards became Prime Minister of France 
His father lived to prove his worth, and when 
he went to join his sainted Bertha, his loved 
hand closed his eyes, and none so deeply 
mourned his departure. 


ORIGINAL. 
SABBATH MORNING. 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


How gloriously the enamelled earth appears, 


Each tree and shrub impearl'd with nature’s tears; __ 


Glittering like gems upon each trembling leaf, 
Transient as fair, and beautiful as brief. 

High o'er the mountains, clad in vestments bright, 
The sun appears, and throws abroad his light; 
Creation revels in his golden beams, 

Mirrors his radiance in her flowing streams. 


Delightful hour! type of eternal rest ! 

The day star beaming in the troubled breast ; 
Its rays celestial, Zion’s courts adorn, 

To vanish only in a brighter morn. 


When the millenial sun its rays shall pour 
Over the altar—earth will then adore ; 

The world’s glad voice shall in one peanrise, 
To swell the chorus of the upper skies. 


HUMILITY. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest: 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 


The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most, when most his soul ascends : 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 


s 
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MATERNAL AFFECTION.~THE CARELESS GIRL. 


MATERNAL AFFECTION. 


The plague had broken out in Tuscany ! 
In the village of Coreggi, whether it were 
that due precautions had not peen taken, oz 
that the disease was of a peculiarly malig- 
nant nature, one after another—first the 
young, and then the old—of a whole family 
dropped off. A woman, the wife of a labo- 
rer, and mother of two little boys, felt her- 
self attacked by fever in the night; in the 
morning it greatly increased, and in the 
evening the fatal tumor appeared. This 
was during the absence of her husband, who 
went to work at a distance, and only return- 
ed on Saturday night, bringing home the 
scanty means of subsistence for his family 
for the week. ‘Terrified by the fate of the 
neighboring family before mentioned, moved 
by the fondest love for her children, and 
determining not to communicate the disease 
to them, she formed the heroic resolution of 
leaving her home, and going elsewhere to 
die. Having locked them ina room, and 
sacrificed, to their safety, even the last and 
sole comfort of a parting embrace, she ran 
down the stairs, carrying with her the sheets 
and coverlet, that she might leave no means 


of contagion. She then shut the door with 
a sigh and went away. But the eldest, 
hearing the door shut, went to the window, 
and seeing her running in that manner, cried 
out, “ good-by, mother,” in a voice so ten- 
der, that she involuntarily stopped. “ Good- 
by, mother,” replied the youngest child, 
stretching his little head out of the window ; 
and thus was the’poor afflicted mother com- 
pelled for a time to endure the dreadful con- 
flict between the yearnings which called her 
back, and pity and solicitude which urged 
her on. 

At length the latter conquered, and amid 
the flood of tears and the farewells of her 
children, who knew not the fatal cause and 
the import of those tears, she reached the 
house of those who were to bury her: she 
recommended her husband and her children 


to them, and in two days she was no more! 


—What is like the heart of a mother? You 
remember the words of a poor woman on 
hearing her parish priest relate the history 
of Abraham—*“God certainly would not have 
required such a sacrifice of a mother!” 


THE CARELESS: GIRL. 


The careless girl is always unfortunate. 
If she goes into the kitchen to assist about 
the work, she splashes the water upon the 
wall; drops oil on the floor; spills fat in 


‘the fire; scorches her clothes; burns her 
cakes; breaks the crockery; or cuts her 


fingers with the carving-knife. If directed 
to sweep the keeping room, she oversets a 
lamp, or brushes offa table-cover, and sends 
bibles and hymn books sprawling on the floor. 
Or, if passing through the parlor, she swings 
her dress against the centre-table, and 
brushes off the costly books, bruising the 
fancy binding, and soiling their gilt edges. 


‘Every where she goes, something is found in 


uins, The trouble is, she does not think— 


she does not observe—or else her thoughts 
and observations are on something besides 
what is before her. She does not mind what 
she is doing—she does not look to see 
what she steps on, nor whether her hands 
have firm hold on the article she takes up. 
If she passes through a door, she does not 
mind whether it was open or shut; and most 
likely, ifshe finds it open on a warm summer’s 
day, she will close it; but if she finds it care- 
fully shut on a freezing day on mid-winter, 
she will leave it wide open. 

By indulging such habits as these, an 
amiable girl, who might otherwise be be- 
loved, becomes the dread of all her ac- 
quaintances. 


SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 
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SHADOWS AND SUNSHINE. 


BY DAVID RIOE, M. D. 


Again thou smilest, Inez !* And again 
Thy infant lips lisp the name of Father. 
Again the rose of health blooms in thy face, 
And the bright lustre of thine eye returneth, 
Like morning sunlight o’er the azure sky. 
Thy little limbs, even, again assume 
Their beautiful proportions, and with new 
Life and vigor, once more thy tiny steps, 
“Like the soft tinkling of silver bells, 
Delight a father’s heart ; and thy sweet voice, 
Like strains of fairy mysic, falls on mine 
Ear and fills my soul with hallow’d pleasure. 
Long hath the unrelenting hand of dire 
Disease retained thee in its grasp, and laid 
Thee low upon the couch_of suffering. 
Eagerly hath he feasted on thy flesh, 
And, with unpitying ear, turned from thy groans. 
Days, and weeks, and months, have passed away, 
And o’er thy cradle hath a mother watched 
With deep solicitude—a father wept 
For his first born, ; 


Tears, and sighs, and prayers, 

Erenow would have heal'd thee, if they could avail ; 
But Heaven’s own appointed, time, was thine, my 
Inez,—thine only to restore—thine to bless } 
How didst the night wear wearily away, 
And the day slacken its pace, yet one the 
Other welcoming, as o’er thy pillow, 
Wrestling with hope and fear, we lingered. 
Deep had we drank of sorrow’s bitter cup, 
And long had the embers of affliction 
Burned within our bosoms. Hope, on pois’d wing, 
Was ready for departure, and courage 
Trembled before despair, when once again 
A smile,—a tear,—a look of recognition 
Lighted the darkened chambers of our souls, 
Andcheered our hearts. 

Death, disappointed, 
Drop’d atear and fled, and mercy on her 
Heavenly mission to restore, kissed the wound 
Disease had made, and health smiled again. 
She was a spring child, and with the violet 
And arbutus, and the bright pearly flowers 
Of the houstonia, fair emblems of 
Infant innocence, had an existence. 
Summer nursed and caressed her, and autumn 
Rocked her in her cradle, and winter sang 
His fondest lullabies, and spring, returning, 
Lap'’d her on mossy mounds and beds of flowers. 
With delicate fingers she pulled the rose 


—. 
‘* My only little daughter Inez, a child of two suin- 


mers, has iust recovered from a long and suffering 
disease. 


from off its stem, and pluck’d the blushing clover 
And gathered the green blades for play-things. 


' Her sweet voice rose in harmonious concert 


With the melodies of birds, and in fond 
Accents answered the echoes back. 

Her smiles 
Brighvened with spring’s brightness, and answered 
To her gay plumaged birds, her gaudy flowers, 
Her diamond dew-drops, her voices of 
The night,—all these touched some AXolian 
Chord of her young spirit’s lyre, and gave it 
Music. Summer returned, and with genial 


{Influences breathed over her. 
Agile her step,— 


Her voice more shrill, her cheek more rosy, and her 
Eye kindling with deeper lustre, and the 
Young creations of her infant mind with 
Summer gathered naturities and bloom. 
And autumn too came again, and when the 
Flowers began to droop, the foliage turn 
Pale, the birds to cease their songs, then Inez, 
Our child of spring-time, droop’d, and turned pale, and 
Ceased her song, and the fierce winter of 
Disease raged o’er her lowly bed. 
4 * * * Again 
The harp of spring is tuned to, rapturous song, 
And from the grove-—the wild wood and the dell— 
From mountain top—from hill and valley fair— 
From rivulet and brook—come gentle voices. 
‘Flowers, sweet and odorous, deck the prolific 
Earth, and verdure spreads her mantle green 
O’er the pall of winter. Birds of soft notes 
And gaudy feathers, renew their song. 
The air is sweet with incense new distill’d 
From bursting buds, and embryo flowers and leaflets 
Putting forth,‘in emerald beauty clad, 
And o’er the senses steals as Pleasantly 
As words of kindness to a broken heart, 
Or soft caressings o’er a care-worn brow, 
By the gentle hands of friendship and 
Affection. 
The adamantine chains of 
Winter, loosed, no longer with an iron grasp 
Fetter the vernal captive. 
And no more 
Do the dire chains of withering ailment 
Fasten the nimble feet, or bind the hands, 
Of Inez! ‘ 
Like the nimble fawn, or swift 
Gazelle, she treads the green bosom of the 
Springtime. With sweeter voice, she mocks the 
Echoes, and sings the whippoorwill, and chirps. 
The cricket, and mingles in the merry 
Choir of mirth. 
Heaven is thine, my Inez, 


Only to restore, only to bless! 


THE MELODIES OF MANY LANDS. 
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When I was but a_ child. It was the ong my mother sang, When I was but a child. ~ 
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Its words, I well remember now, It told me in the hour of need, 
Were fraught with precepts old; To seek a solace there, ~ 

And every line a maxim held Where only stricken hearts could find 
Of far more worth than gold: Meet answer to their prayer. 

A lesson ‘twas, though simply told, Ah! much I owe that gentle voice, 
That cannot pass away}; Whose words my tears beguil’d; 

It is my guiding star by night, That song of songs my mother sang, 
My comfort in the day. When [ was but a child. 

It is my guiding star by night, That song of songs my mother sang, 
My comfort in the day, When I was but a child. ‘ 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


ALL our Yeaders will of course coincide 
with us in saying this is a very pretty pic- 
ture, beautifully and finely engraved. The 
fair artist is a lover of nature, and has the 
happy faculty of not only enjoying its beau- 
ties herself, but, by her talents and industry, to 
transfer them to paper, and thus to allow others 
to enjoy them, who could not otherwise do s0. 

The contemplation of the works of nature 
affords some of the noblest, purest pleasures 
of the human mind. Gazed upon as the 
workmanship of a great, and wise, and good 
Being, who can consider them without feel- 
ings of mingled admiration-and awe? Even 

in the inferior parts of creation, among the 
little things of our own earth, how much do 
we find to caJl forth wonder and inspire de- 
light. Animate and inanimate nature is ful! 
of beauty and astonishing displays of superior 
wisdom. How surprising the order and 
regularity of the crystal. So exact, that 
amidst a million of the same species, no dif- 
ference in angle and form can be detected. 
How beautiful the little vernal flower! Its 
leaves seem touched by the pencil of an 
angel. 
But let us rise still higher and take a 
wider survey. Let us gain some command- 
_ing eminence, and look off upon hill and 


‘dale, and field, and forest, and stream. : 


What a boundless variety, and yet all beau- 
tiful! Whose eyes are so dell—whose soul 
so insensible—that he cannot gaze and admire 
with almost insatiable delight? Whose 
heart is not enlarged, whose feelings are not 
refined, whose pleasures are not multiplied, 
by mingling with, and contemplating the 
beauties of creation? It is here we seem to 
commune with ourselves and with our Cre- 
ator, in his works, It is here that is placed 

the first impress of our Maker’s character. 

The mysteries of nature we should study, the 

loveliness of nature we should admire, as the 

work of the Almighty. Let me say, with 

Dr. Beattie, 
. Oh, how canst thou renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, which nature to hr votary yields? 
Jy. 747. 


The warbling woodland, the resounding shore, 
The pomp of groves and garniture of fields; 
All that the genial ray of morning gilds, 
And all the echoes of the song of even, 
All that the mountain's sheltering bosom shields, 
And all the grand magnificence of Heaven. 
Oh, howcanst thou renounce and hope to be forgiven? 


Who does not retire from the contempla- 
tion of nature with feelings of a tender rela- 
tion to his Father in Heaven? He can say 
“In wisdom hast thou made them all.” But 
when he turns to the region of animal life, 
he finds still more to gratify and delight, 
than in more inanimate matter. Here is 
superior wisdom and greater goodness. Look 
at the diminutive insect that crosses your 
path. Learn his mode of existence, his 
habits of life ; the nice adaptation of his size 
and form to all the circumstances of his 
being, to all the necessities and means of in- 
dividual happiness. Examine the little fly 
that buzzes about in all the sportiveness of 
youtb, and all the bliss of conscious being 
and overflowing joy. Admire his gossamer 
wing, his fixed, but bright and animated eye. 
The sun sheds upon him as cheering a ray, 
and the summer air breathes as mildly around 
him, as the boasted lord of creation. How 


true is the declaration of the Psalmist, ‘ The 


Lord is good unto all, and his tender mercies 
are over all his works.” 

But when we have travelled over our little 
earth, and witnessed all it possesses of the 
beautiful and the sublime, when we have 
listened to the roar of the ocean and the 
song of birds, when we have looked upon the 
forest’s gorgeousness and the flowret’s beauty, 
when we have seen the limpid and purling 
rill and the majestic river, when we have 
turned our eye upon the vine-clad hills and 
towering mountains, when we have seen 
and heard all this, we have but entered the 
vestibule of the great temple’ of nature. 

There are other worlds around us, to 
which probably our earth, with all its gran- 
deur, is but as dust in the balance. The eye 
wanders off enraptured with its discoveries 
amidst the bright orbs of heaven. Infinity 
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of space is before it. Unnumbered spheres 
are above and below and around us. And 
when the eye is tired of gazing, and when 
its spirit-flying vision has reached its utmost 
goal, it calls to its aid the benefits of scien- 
tific discovery, and stretches out into still 
more distant space, and there enjoys the new 
pleasure of seeing other worlds, and behold- 
ing other wonders. 

In the original constitution of things, it is 
wisely ordered, that happiness shall be found 
every where about us. We do not need to 
have a rock smitten to supply this thirst of 
the soul; it is not a distant good; it exists 
in every thing above, around, and beneath 
our feet; and all we want, is an eye to dis- 
cern, and a heart to feel it. Let any one 
fix his attention on a moral truth, and it 
spreads out and enlarges its dimensions be- 
neath his view, till what seemed at first as 
barren a proposition as words could express, 
appears like an interesting and glorious truth, 
momentous in its bearings on the destinies 
of men. And s0 it is with every material 
thing ; let the mind be intently fixed upon 
it, and hold it in the light of science, and it 
gradually unfolds new wonders. The flower 
grows even more beautiful than when it first 
opened its golden urn, and breathed its in- 
cense on the morning air; the tree, which 
was before thought of only as a thing to be 
cut down and cast into the fire, becomes 
majestic, as it holds its broad shield before 
the summer’s sun, or when it stands like a 
ship, with its sails furled, and all made fast 
about it, in preparation for the winter storm. 

All things in nature inspire in us a new 
feeling, and we begin to consider their fate 
and fortunes, their birth and decay, as re- 
sembling those of man. The truth is, that 
ignorance and indifference are almost the 
same, and we are sure to grow interested, 
as fast as our knowledge extends, in any 
subject whatever. This explains how men 
of great ability, and women, too, are so en- 
gaged in what are often ignorantly regarded 
as litde things; how they can watch, with 
the gaze of a lover, to catch the glance of 
the small bird’s wing, or listen to its song, as 
if it were the breath of a soul; how the 


world and every thing in it looks so spiritu 
ally bright to them, when to others the bird 
is but a flying animal, and the flower only 
the covering of the clod. 

A devoted attachment to the works of na- 
ture isan evidence of delicacy and refine- 
ment; and the common prejudice which re- 
gards it as inconsistent with energy of 
thought and action, is entirely unfounded ; 
for assuredly, the radiant records of war can 
show no spirits more resolute than those of 
the men who leave the abodes of civilizled 
life, launch their canoes on unbroken waters, 
depend on their rifle for subsistence, keep on 
their solitary march till the bird has sung 
his evening hymn, and have no society at 
night but the crackling sound of their fires. 
Neither is it inconsistent with a strict re- 
gard to all the duties of life; on the contrary, 
it is the part of duty to draw happiness from 
these sources, which, in all the changes and 
misfortunes of life, will never cease to flow. 
The poet Gray, one of the most intellectual 
and fastidious of men, says, “ Happy they 
who can create a rose-tree, or erect a honey- 
suckle; who can watch the brood of a hen, 
or a fleet of their own ducklings, as they 
sail upon the water.” The words are true 
as inspiration, and we recommend them to 
our readers, of whom a due proportion, no 
doubt, are miserable. ‘They will learn from 
them, what is of great importance to know, 
in such calculations,—that their unhappiness 
is owing, not to the want of pleasures, but to 
their not understanding how to select and 
enjoy those which they possess, since they 
are given freely and impartially to all, so 
that no avarice can monopolize them, and 
no oppression take them away. This being 
the case, those who point out to us the ex- 
tent and variety of such resources, and show 
by their own example how full, rich, and in- 
spiring they are, deserve to be recorded 
amongst the benefactors of mankind. No 
greater treasures can be offered to human 
desire, than enjoyments like these, which at 
once exercise the mind, and improve the 
heart, repel the influence of sordid passions, 
and encourage the suggestion of humanity, 
virtue and religion. 
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AQUILEGIA, OR COLOMBINE,. 


COLUMBINE.“—-THE OTHER DAY. 


COLUMBINE. 


The species of the Columbine here figured 
is called Aguilegia Glandulosa,—or Glan- 
dulous or Russian Columbine. 
far exceed in size those of any of the other 
species, as they are frequently found to mea- 
sure four inches across.. The sepals are 
very large, nearly oval, and furnished with 
a long footstalk; they are of a very dark 
blue, without the mixture of any other color. 
The petals have a very short spur, and a very 
large upper lip, which is white, the tubular 
part being of a deep blue. The leaves are 
biternate, the leaflets having numerous lobes. 
-This plant is apt to be mueh injured by wet; 


The flowers. 


it should therefore be planted in a dry border 
of light soil. It is best propagated by seeds, 
which should be sown as soon as they are ripe. 
The young plants may be left in the seed-bed 
till the second spring, when about February 
or March they should be removed to a bed 
prepared for them of sandy loam, enriched 
with leaf-mould, in which they should be 
planted a foot apart. Thus treated, they will 
flower superbly in May or June, generally in 
the latter month; and will form one of the 
most splendid border-flowers that can be 
imagined. There is a variety with the flow- 


ers white. Flower Garden, by Mrs. Loudon 


THE OTHER DAY. 


BY CHAS. 


lt seems, love, but the other day, 

Since thou and I were young together ; 
And yet we’ve trod a toilsome way, 

And wrestled oft with stormy weather. 
I see thee in thy spring of years, 

Ere cheek or curl had known decay ; 
And there’s a music in mine ears, 

As sweet as heard the other day ! 


Affection, like a rainbow, bends 
Above the past, to glad my gaze, 
And something still of beauty lends 
To memory’s dream of other days; 
Within my heart there seems to beat 
That lighter, happier heat of youth, 
When looks were kind and lips were sweet, 
And love’s world seemed a world of truth. 


Within this inner heart of mine 
_A thousand golden fancies throng, 
And whispers of a tune divine 
Appeal with half-forgotten tongue ; 
I know, I feel, ’tis not a dream, 
That thou art old, and I am gray, 
And that, however brief it seems, 
We are not as the other day, 


SWAIN. 


Not as the other day—when flowers 

Shook fragrance on our joyous track, 
When love could never count the hours, 

And hope ne’er dream’d of looking back ; 
When, if the world had been our own, 

We thought how changed should be its state; 
Then every cot should be a throne, 

The poor as happy as the great !— 


When we’d that scene which love imparts, 
That chain all interest to bind— 

The fellow of all human hearts, 
The federation of mankind! 

And though with us time travels on, 
Still relics of our youth remain, 

As some flowers, when their spring is gone, 
Yet late in autumn bloom again. ae 


Alas! ’mid worldly things and men, 
Love’s hard to caution or convince ; 
And hopes, which were but fables then, 
Have left with us their moral since; 
The twilight of the memory cheers 

The soul with many a star sublime, 
And still the mists of other years, 

Hang dew-drops on the leaves of time. 
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Midnight in the populous city. The hum 
of the busy multitude is hushed, and silence, 
deep and undisturbed, reigns through the 
lately thronged streets. ‘The watchman has 
cried the hour;and drawing his fearnaught 
more closely about him, has sheltered him- 
self from the driving tempest, by shrinking 
closely into the corner of his box. The rich 
are engaged in the gay revel, displaying 
their jewelry and elegant attire, in the mazy 
wheelings of the enlivening dance; or listen- 
ing with silent admiration to the soul-sub- 
duing spell, which music flings over the 
senses. But, save in a few high places of 
fashionable dissipation, or in the concealed 
dens, where the votaries of chance are cele- 
brating their unhallowed orgies, darkness 
and silence have spread their shadowy 
wings. 

Let us wander thoughtfully along these 
thoroughfares, so lately thronged with the 
jostling, eager crowds; each individual of 
which was intent upon some daring scheme, 
each different from another, yet all uniting 
in one pursuit—the chase after happiness. 
The millionaire, with his soul bowed down 
to the earth by fortune’s shining favors, 
still eagerly counting his cent. per cent.; the 
oustling, active mechanic, proud in the no- 
bility of his apron, jostling the self-com- 
plaisant aristocrat, who seems to think the 
glorious earth is honored by his haughty 
tread; the market woman, whom a too rough 
Ghia ct with the world has despoiled of that 
gentle meekness, so lovely in lovely woman ; 
the beggar, whom misfortune, or vicious in- 
dolence induces to the humbling vocation of 
entreating for charity’s offering; and the 
bold and reckless adept in crime, who un- 
blushingly plots his nefarious schemes be- 
neath the very eye of the watchful police. 
But lately the sea of human life was rolling 
busily along the crowded , where dark- 


ness now reigns, save where here and there 
a solitary lamp sends forth its sickly rays, 
telling of poverty and misery, battling with 
the spectres of want and despair. 

How the wild winds moan along the de- 
serted streets. How heavily roll the black 
inusses of vapor through the draperied sky ; 
and ever and anon the fearfu] thunder booms 
along the darkened vault, that but a moment 
before glared intensely bright with the light- 
ning’s dreaded blaze. 


' Adim light is burning in one of the upper 
windows of this weather-beaten range of 

buildings, and every few moments a small 
face darkens one of the few panes that re-. 
main whole, and after gazing awhile into the 
darkness and storm, retires from the window. 
Shall we‘describe the inmates of that miser- 


able abode ? 

On a low and wretched looking bed, lies 
a pale, emaciated form. One thin, spectral 
hand lies carelessly upon the ragged cover- 
let, the other supports her sunken cheek, 
scarce less white than the pillow on which 
she reposes. Her long, black hair is tangled 
and disordered, and shows in painful con- 
trast with her pallid neck and brow. The 
painfully parted lips, the quick, irregular 
breathing, and the small, round spot of hectic 
crimson, that glowsso brightly on that death- _ 
pale cheek, tells too truly that life’s purple 
tide is fast ebbing back to its throbbing chal- 
ice; and that the prisoned, suffering spirit 
shall soon plume its pinions, for its viewless 
flight beyond the mystic orbs that gem the 
dazzling ether. 


On a low stool, at the nead of the bed, sits 
a little girl, not more than ten years of age. 
She is pale, and thin, too, but it is from want 
and sorrow; and her large, dark eyes look 
darker still in the dim light that falls mourn- 
fully on her high, pale brow. Poor child! 
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She is early called to the stern ordeal of 
sorrow. Sometimes the big tears roll silent- 
ly down her little sunken cheeks, then a 
deep sob she cannot suppress will break on 
the death-like stillness of the chamber; and 
the poor mother’s heart yearns once more, 
oh! how painfully, at the note of wretched- 
ness wrung from her poor young orphan. 

“Mary, my poor Mary, do not weep. 
God will be your guide in this friendiess 
world. I have prayed.to him in this fearful 
night, and in the pauses of the terrible tem- 
pest, Ihave heard the still, small voice of 
assurance, that my desolate lambs shall be 
His care. Only be true to Him. | Turn not 
aside from the right way, never be persuaded 
to do that which conscience tells you to be 
wrong; but, whatever trials you may be 
called to pass through, place your trust in 
Him who is the orphan’s protector; and, 
though sorrow may be your weary portion, 
still shall you be happy in the possession of 
your own peace and purity.. But why does 
not Harry come ?” 

“ He must be coming, mother, for I hear 
his footsteps on the stairs;” and the little 
girl ran to open the door. 

A little boy entered, drenched completely 
in the chilling rain that had been falling for 
some hours. His face bore the same ex- 
pression of privation and suffering that was 
visible on the countenance of his sister. He 
seemed about twelve years old, though rather 
small for his age. 

He approached the hed, and kneeling 
down, took his mother’s thin hand in his 
own; “ Mother,” said he, ina low, tremu- 
lous voice, ‘uncle will come to see you in 
the morning. He wanted me to stay all 
night, bat I could not leave you so long. 
See, I have got something nice for you in 
this basket.” 

“ Give it to Mary, then, my son, what you 
do not want yourself. I cannot eat now. 
Bat, my dear boy, have you been out in all 
this storm ?” 

“TI sheltered myself awhile in an alley 
under some boards, and once, when the rain 
abated, I started for home, again; but then 
the thunder came louder than ever, and a 
good watchman who believed my story, gave 
me’ shelter with him awhile, and when the 


- 


storm passed, I came home, for I thought you 
would be alarmed abont me.” 

An expression of intense suffering passed 
over the face of the dying woman. She 
held her hands over her features for a few 
moments; and then with a smile of affection, 
bade Mary kneel by her brother, and repeat 
to her the Lord’s prayer. She placed her 
hands on their innocent heads, and in the 
deep, earnest tones of a mother’s strong love, 
implored heaven’s blessing on them through 
all their finture devious life. 

“ Now go to bed, my darlings; you must 
not watch with me any longer to-night, 
The good angels will watch with me. Good 
night, my loves.’? 

It was with painful respiration that the 
poor mother was able to articulate these few 
words, and the sorrowing children, who sadly 
obeyed her injunction, could not anticipate 
that these were the last words they should 
ever hear from lips that never spoke but in 
tones of kindness. They bent over to im- 
print the good-night kiss, and could not but 
wonder at the convulsive tremor of their 
loved mother, as she clasped her arms tight- 
ly around them. But she mastered her 
emotion, and gave them the last kiss. Alas! 
too well she knew it was the last. Full 
well she knew the grasp of the spoiler was 
tightening upon her heartstrings; and that 
ere the sun should again illumine the earth, 
her soul should enter the spirit-land, where 
sorrow and crying, sin and death, can never 
enter, to mar the pure bliss of those holy 
realms. 

The chill, gray light of morning began to 
render visible full many a scene of poverty 
and suffering, that had been kindly veiled by 
the dull shades of night. The dawn was 
cloudy, and the heavy rolling masses of vapor 
seemed threatening a repetition of the last 
night’s storm. The rain that had fallen the 
preceding evening, stood in little pools here 
and there, and catching no brightness from 
the sky above, seemed to add to the gloom 
that reigned over the landscape. The 
dwellers in those congregated blocks of stone 
and timber, were still wrapped in slumber, 
when a poorly clad female was seen ascend- 
ing the stairs that led to the sick woman’s 
apartment, She paused on the landing, and 
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gently rapped at the door. Again and again 
did she apply her knuckles to the time-dark- 
ened door, but in vain. ‘There was no re- 
sponse to her application. 

“God bless the poor sowls, if indeed 
they’re not dead wid the fright and the 
hunger. Och, surely, it was a terrible night 
for the lone woman, and she sick. Mrs. 
Selden, darlint, are ye sleeping? Sure, it’s 

fa sup’ warm broth I have to cheer your 
heart, this drary mornin’.” 

The kind-hearted woman listened at the 
door, but no sound broke the stillness. She 
rapped again, and then descended the stairs, 
saying to herself, ‘God bless the poor, dear 
childer, if the mother is indade gone.” 

This woman, who was stirring so early, 
lived in the cellar of the building, in which 
the sick woman resided. She had modestly 
sought the acquaintance of Mrs. Selden, 
after the stricken woman had become too 
feeble to go out. 

Mrs. Selden had for some time supported 
herself and two children, by taking in sew- 
ing; and her constant application to this 
business, joined to her exposure in fetching 
and carrying work at all seasons; her coarse 
and scanty fare; and a sorrow that brooded 
ever upon her lonely heart, had weakened 
the springs of life ; and as the poor, especially 
the poor seamstress,’ has neither time or 
money to expend in medical treatment, her 
complaint, at first trivial, had progressed un- 
til the mysterious citadel of life was under- 
mined, and the wan spectre, consumption, 
looked mournfully forth from her brilliant 
eye. ; 

Mrs. Donnegan, the kind-hearted neigh- 
bor who had rapped at the door of the miser- 
able garret, had returned to her apartment, 
and after preparing her husband’s frugal 
breakfast, called at a neighbors, and solicit- 
ing her attendance, they went together and 
again rapped at the door of the garret. 

The poor children who had watched until 
late in the night, and had moreover gratified 
their hunger just previous to going to bed, 
slept soundly as youth and innocence ever 
sleep. As the women, therefore, received 
no answer, they gently pushed open the 
door, and entered that melancholy abode. 
A scene of greater desolation can scarcely 
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be imagined. Ona tattered mattress in one 
corner of the room, lay the two children, ap- 
parently in a state of exhaustion; so pale 
and sunken were their faces, and so deep 
was the slumber that chained their faculties, 
The. sun had just arisen, and struggling 
through the clouds that veiled the horizon, 
cast his pale beams through the broken case- 
ment, and displayed, with sickening distinct- 
ness, the dismal arrangement of the furniture 
in this wretched lazar-house, where gaunt 
poverty had tried to hide her wretched head. 
The rain had drizzled through the roof, and 
the floor in many places was quite wet. 
The low bed had been moved, probably at 
some former time, into the middle of the 
room, to escape the dripping water. A little 
stool stood at the head of the bed where the 
little girl had sat the evening before. A 
ricketty chair, a small table and another 
stool, completed the furniture of this abode 
of desolation. A basket nearly emptied of 
its contents sat upon the table, that held, be- 
sides, a few plates and a broken pitcher. 

The poor women stood mute, as_ they 
gazed with awe and sorrow upon the mourn- 
ful scene. They dreaded to approach the 
bed to ascertain if, indeed, their fears were 
true. She lay so still, her dark hair shaded 
her face so mournfully; had she indeed es- 
caped from all that can annoy, and found 
rest for her weary heart in the slumber that 
knows no waking? They approached, and 
bent over her plilow. No breath escaped 
the parted lips; they laid a hand on that 
f ir brow; the icy seal of death was there. 

Mrs. Donnegan stayed with the dead, 
while the other woman went to inform the 
constituted authorities of the poor woman’s 
demise. Such an event is of too common 
occurrence in the dense populations of 
crowded cities, to occasion anything like 
surprise. The coroner came with his at- 
tendants; and the usual verdict, “ Died by 
the visitation of God,” was rendered, and the 
necessary preliminaries for a pauper funeral 
were arranged. O, how often is that-verdict 
rendered above the lifeless forms’ that have 
bravely withstood the turbid current of ad- 
verse fate, till, wearied and worn with the 
wasting strife, even to the last bound of hu- 
man endurance, the crushed heart yields: at 
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last, and the suffering spirit snaps the bars 
of its cage, and soars to its sphere on high. 

The poor orphans had been awakened by 
the kind-hearted Irish woman. She had 
soothed them with kind words, and spoken 
words of hope to their sorrowing hearts. 

“Do not pine now, childer dear. Surely 
the blessing of God will rest on the good 
uncle, who will come to see you soon; and 
he will take you home with him, and the 

»hunger will never pinch you more. Look 
up, Mary, honey, and do not fret so. Sure it 
was a blessing for the dear mother to be 
freed from all her pain, And now she has 
gone to such a beautiful place, and she will 
watch for you there, and when you sce the 
blessed stars shining so bright in the blue 
above us, then think, is she not looking down 
upon her dear Harry and® Mary.” 

Biddy Donnegan was here interrupted by 
the entrance of a stranger, who, from his 
dress and manners, was evidently from the 
country. Harry recognized in him the uncle 
he had visited the previous day. 

The man whose entrance had interrupted 
Mrs. Donnegan, had the appearance of a 
small farmer. His pepper and salt pants bore 
evidence from their neat and threadbare ap- 
pearance, of having been for a long time set 
apart for the honor of appearing at church 
on Sundays, and at political and other public 
meetings on weekdays. Certes, they never 
went to mill, though probably they had as- 
sisted at the last election in elevating to the 
chair gubernatorial some luckless wight, 
who should find too late that a post of honor 
is a sad place for mental repose. 

His hair was thin, and lay lank and straight 
over his flat, narrow forehead; and clung 
with a sort of miserly tenacity to hisrounded 
temples; and over the collar of his coat lay 
in twists, somewhat resembling the dried, 
silken filaments that depend from an ear of 
corn. Altogether there was something sin- 
ister in his manner and appearance, some- 
thing repellant in his aspect; yet one could 
hardly define their reasons for feeling a sort 
of shrinking from his acquaintanceship. 

He stood awkwardly, leaning against the 
door after entering the room, seemingly un- 
der the influence of some unwelcome emo- 
tion, © 
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Little Harry advanced toward him with 
an effort to control his feelings, but it was 
vain. The tears rolled down his pale cheeks 
like dew-drops from the lily’s chalice, when 
the breath of morning stirs the silken petals. 

‘“* My ma’ is dead,” he sobbed at last, “she 
died after we went to sleep, last night.” A 
painful contraction passed over the man’s 
face, and a few tears slid down his sallow 
cheeks. 

“Come and see her,” said Harry; “oh! 
she would have been so glad to see you, if 
she could have lived. She has cried so often 
since papa died, because we were all alone, 
and had no friends to go to. And she went 
often without supper, because she said Mary 
and 1 wanted it more than she did. Oh! 
she would have been so glad to see you.” 

Poor Harry! He could not see that his 
artless prattle was waking a train of re- 
morseful thought, in one whose better feel- 
ings had long been stifled by the chill 
whisperings of the demon avarice. Yet so 
it was. Those few, simple, mourning words 
seemed like scorpion-pangs, encircling a 
heart that throbbed to no interest but that 
of self A sad and painful expression rested 
on his face, yet he refused to go nearer to 
the dead. 

The kind-hearted Mrs. Donnegan now 
ventured to address him, imploring his care 
and love for the “* wee bit orphans, who had 
never known kith or kin, but the kind mo- 
ther whom God had now called to the blessed 
land above us.” She hoped “ he would be a 
father to the fatherless, and watch kindly 
over their sorrowing childhood, for the sake 
of the dead father, whose soul could not rest 
when his children were in misery.” Every 
word of the simple woman seemed to add a 
new pang to the embarrassed uncle; who, 
however, promised all she asked, and much 
more. And to turn the conversation hinted 
that he had come some distance, and would 
have to return the same day. That it would 
be necessary, therefore, to attend to the 
preparations for the funeral. He then went 
about the task of procuring a coffinjand other 
things necessary, and by the assistance of a 
few poor women, her immediate neighbors, 
the corpse was prepared for its lowly bed; 
and long ere the sun had sunk behind the 
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horizon, the two orphans had wept their sa] 
farewell on the grave of their mother, and 
were on their way to the homeof their uncle, 
where they arrived late at night. 

Tired with long watching, and faint with 
hunger, they ate with avidity a plentiful 
supper, and soon forgot their sorrows, in the 
kindly embrace of slumber. 

They slept till very late, and found only 
their aunt when they arose, as the uncle had 
gone out to work. She seemed tobe a kindly 
disposed woman, of rather obtuse aud uncul- 
tivated intellect, and no way remarkable for 
taste in her appearance, or household ar- 
rangements. Here the children lived quite 
happily for a short time, as the comforts of 
their new home was so far superior to what 
they had ever known, and no cloud had as 
yet arisen to mar their enjoyment. 

But trouble soon arose. Mr. Selden, (for 
he was a brother of Harry’s father,) had a 
son some few years older than Harry, who 
soon began to play the tyrant over his cousin, 

This was for a long time borne with pa- 
tience, though it was very hard for the proud 
spirit of Harry to submit to insult from any 
one, much less from one who ought to have 
been as a brother to him. But the desolate 
situation of himself and Mary, made submis- 
sion appear like a duty ; and for some years he 
toiled on like a galley slave, without a kind 
look or word, save from his sister, and goaded 

“by every expression of contumely and scorn 
which could be culled from the vocabulary of 
his vulgar and wicked tormentors. For both 
uncle and aunt at last joined in with Robert, 
(the name of their young hopeful,) in abusing 
Harry. Still he bore it with noble fortitude. 

He knew not what to do. He had never 
dreamed of leaving Mary; he would have 
been surprised if any one had proposed it to 
him. But Mary was beginning to grow 
weary and heart-sick. She thought she 
could bear it, if they would turn their malice 
upon her own head; but to see her: only 
brother writhing under the lash of torture 
from week to week, and month to month, 
and to feel that his spirit must at last break 
in the struggle, she could not endure it. 
She was now but twelve, and he was four- 
teen, yet her mind seemed to have attained 
beyond the years of hiss She saw what 
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rust come to pass, and she saw too, that the 
proposal must come from her, yet she could 
scarcely bring her mind to be reconciled to 
the only alternative that could save him. 
At last he was taken sick, and as she 
watched his desponding look, and the tears 
that often rolled in silence down his cheeks, 
she felt that the crisis had come. 

“Harry,” said she, one day, ‘ do you 
think you could find our mother’s grave now, 
if you were there ?” 

“ Why do you ask?” said Harry, looking 
up with wonder. 

“ Because you must leave me, and find 
some better place to work. And it seems to 
me, if you could pray upon her grave, that 
God wonld hear your prayers, and guide and 
strengthen you to bear with the troubles that 
press upon you.” 

“ But how can I leave you, Mary? How 
can I bear my lot when I am away, and can- 
not know how much abuse these wretches 
may heap upon yout Oh! they had better 
have left us tostarve together, than thus to 
separate us, when we are so alone in the 
world. Only us two, without father or mo- 
ther;’? and he buried his face in his bed- 
clothes, and wept long and bitterly. 

“But you must go,” said Mary. “It is 
killing you to stay here. They do not seem 
to hate me, and I will doas well as I can; 
and when you are older, and have found a 
place where we can live together, then you 
shall write to me, and I will come to you, no 
matter where it is.” 

It was a long time before Mary could per- 
suade him to adopt her plan, but at last he 
consented to leave the place as soon as he 
should be able enough to go. 

Mary had a relic which she had always 
kept as a talisman, to guard her from evil or 
wicked thoughts. This was a miniature of 
her mother’s. It was taken by her father’s 
own hand, inthe happy days of youth, and 
her mother would not have parted with it to 
have saved her own life. She had_be- 
queathed it to Mary, with the injunction to 
keep it; and if she was ever tempted to do 
wrong, to look upon those features, and 
think that the spirit which once animated 
the original, might be looking upon her, and 
watching lest harm might befal her.® Often 
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had Mary, when sorely tried, looked upon 
that calm, lovely face, and wept away her 
rising passion, in the hallowed remembrances 
it called up to her weary mind. But now 
came the bitter thought that she must part 
with it. Wiithan energy rare in one of Her 
years, she silently took her mother’s last 
and only” gift, and sought the house of a 
neighbor. 

Mr. Stoddard was the village carpenter, 

»and by industry and economy, had amassed 
a considerable property. He was blest with 
one of those women who seem to take more 
enjoyment in relieving the afflicted, than in 
anything else. Many a little gift had she 
bestowed upon Mary, whose stinted apparel 
had often won her pity for the child; for 
though Mr. Selden was comparatively 
wealthy, yet no miser ever hoarded his gains 
with greater tenacity. 

To this lady, Mary now went to confide 
her troubles and projects, and solicit her aid. 
Unluckily, she found her absent on a jour- 
ney, but her countenance wore so sad an ex- 


pression, that it attracted the attention of” 


Lucy Stoddard and her brother Clarence. / 

“Come tell us all about it, Mary,” said 
Lucy. ‘Has the old curmudgeon been 
abusing you, as well as Harry? I wish I 
could find King Oberon, ! would persuade 
him with a troop of fairies to play some mis- 
chievous trick upon him.” 

Mary hesitated, but her urgent need at 
last prevailed, and she told what was her 
errand. She wished to obtain money for the 
miniature, but with the privilege of redeem- 
ing it at some future day. 

“J would give you the money if I had it,” 
said Lucy. 

‘And I have got it,” said Clarence, ‘and 
you may have it, and keep your miniature, 
too. You would hate to part with that I 
know.” 

“ So.I do,”’ said Mary, “but I have no- 
thing else, and you must keep it till I am 
older, and then I will redeem it.” Having 
obtained the money she returned home. 

Bitter was the parting of Harry and Mary 
that night; the more bitter, because they 
might not give way to their feelings, as that 
would raise suspicion of the plot. 

When the family arose next morning, 
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Harry was far away on his journey to the 
city, to pray upon the grave. of his mother, 
if perchance he could find it, and strive to 
gain a livelihood in the great world’s busy 
mart, ‘There was much stir about his ab- 
sence ; but Mary’s unaffected sorrow at his 
]'ss, prevented the, family from suspecting 
that she had veo 

for his escape. 

Sore days were now the 
lot of the rphan. She: ‘would sit by 
the window or out upon the grass, if allow- 
ed, and gaze for hours upon the arching sky 
above her, and wonder at the gorgeous jewels 
that shone so brightly and with such holy 
Justre in the radiant diadem of night. 
aunt tried to break her of this habit, but it 
produced grief, and finally affected her health, 
She said she could not sleep unless allowed 
to hold communion with the spirit of her 
mother. She said she knew Harry was not 
dead, because she never heard his voice in 
the melancholy whisperings of the night- 
wind; but let the gale breathe soft or high, 
she heard the music of her mother’s tone; 
and though the tempest anthem swept the 
sounding woodlands, she heard the cadence 
of a low, faint voice, saying, as on that fearful 
night of her death, “ Trust in God, my chil- 
dren, he is the father of the fatherless.”’ 

* * %* * % 

Five times had the earth traced her annual 
circle through the mystic regions of space, 
stamping with characters of future weal or 
woe the fair tablet of many a heart, wreath- 
ing fair brows with garlands of bliss, or coil- 
ing the burning links of misery around hearts 
that pined for the silence and repose of the 
grave. Mary still resided at her uncles, but 
peace was no longer a guest with her. 

She had heard nothing from Harry sitice 
his departure, and sometimes the thought 
would intrude that he had forgotten her, or 
was dead. The latter supposition was not 
more cruel than the first. She had become 
much attached to Lucy Stoddard since her 
brother’s departure, and by the purest acci- 
dent in the world, Clarence had oftéiac- 
companied her home. By degrees, their 
acquaintance grew to what might be termed 
friendship, or something warmer. He had 
long since restored the miniature to her 
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though she had never been able to redeem it 
by repaying the lent money. 

She was now seventeen, and her sagacious 
aunt told her one day, that she was old 
enough to think of being married. Mary 
bent over her work without saying a word, 
but the hot flush of indignation crimsoned 
her cheek. She had long feared the sort of 
attack that she was now to endeavor to parry. 
Still she said not a word. &. 

“Why don’t you speakyy %” said the 
aunt. 

“Because I have nothing to say,” said 
Mary. 

‘Nothing to say? then of course you are 


willing to do as we wish. I thought you 


were a dutiful and obedient child. It is our 
intention that you and Robert shall be mar- 
ried by Christmas, and I am glad you do not 
oppose it.” 

“But | shall oppose it, aunt; and once for 
all, I tell you I shall never marry Robert.” 

“ Tack-a-day, young lady, but this is 
strange. AmI not the same as a mother 
to you? Have I not fed and clothed you 
and taken care of you these long years? and 
have I not a right to expect your obedi- 
ence ?” 

“Tam thankful for all your kindness,” said 
Mary, while the large tears rolled down her 
face, at the remembrance of that mother, 
whose last days had been spent in starving 
wretchedness, while her father’s brother had 
enough and to spare. 

“Tam thankful for all you have done, but 
I would sooner seek my bread at the cold 
world’s pitiless counter, than to give my 
hand where I cannot give my heart.” 

“Very fine, Miss. You must have a curi- 
ous heart, to scorn your own relatives. But 
your uncle has set his heart upon the mar- 
riage, and we shall see whether you will op- 
pose your own interest and his wishes.” 

For more than a month after this scene, 
Mary was not allowed to leave the house at 
all. Her uncle assailed her with all sorts 
of arguments; with threats, promises and 
even with tears, to induce her to consent to 
the union. He offered to execute a deed of 
gift to Robert, of all his property, if she would 
accede to his wishes; but no consideration 
had the least weight with her. Her situation 
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could scarcely be more disagreeable than at 
this time, for Lucy Stoddard was forbidden 
the house, nor was Mary allowed to see any 
one but the family. Clarence had been some 
weeks gone to a distant city, to endeavor to 
carve out his fortune by mechanical excel- 
lence and honest industry. 

But as she had no friend to apply to, she 
resolved to trust to the guidance of her own 
mind. Of late she had spent much of the 
time in her own room. One afternoon she 
came down stairs ready dressed, with a small 
bundle in her hand, and pausing a moment 
at the door, said, ‘ Good bye, aunt,” and im- 
mediately passed on. 

“ Where in the name of wonder is the 
girl going to?” exclaimed Mrs. Selden, run- 
ning to the door. ‘ Come back, Mary, come 
back ;” and the poor woman sat down and 
wept with real sorrow, for she loved Mary 
better than she was aware of. But Mary’s 
decision had been made, to submit to this 
sort of life no longer, and she kept on her 
way without turning, though the bitter tears 
rolled rapidly down her pale cheeks. The 
world’s wide chart now lay before her, and 
she seemed like a lone dove that had gone 
forth from the sheltering ark. And cheer- 
less though that place had been, yet there 
had she spent her childish days, there she 
had been shielded from harm and actual 
want, and there were hearts that loved her 
still; though it was after their own sordid, 
worldly fashion. Should she find even as 
much kindness in the busy vortex to which 
she was hastening? The thought almost 
paralyzed her, and she sat down upon a rock 
and wept with that intensity of grief which 
youth alone can know. But hers was not a 
nature to retrace a step that had been ma- 
turely decided upon. 

The first night she spent with Lucy Stod- 
dard, and the whole family joined their 
efforts to induce her to stay with them; but 
it was of no avail. A sense of freedom and 
independence had sprung up in her bosom, 
and she could not bear the thought of being 
a burden to any one. She felt strong to 
grapple with life and its mysteries, but above 
every other feeling there was a yearning in 
her heart to stand once more beside her mo- 
ther’s grave, and commune with her own 
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Beart there. There was another vision, too, 
that haunted her waking and sleeping dreams, 
She could remember indistinctly the wide, 
rolling ocean she had gazed upon in child- 
hood. She remembered the huge billows, 
foaming and breaking against the rugged 
cliffs; and a hum of murmured melody often 
entranced her mental ear, a melody that 
secmed born of ocean-shells, and the low, 
sweet echo of the midnight breeze. 

So the two girls wept in each other’s arms, 
till the hours waned far into the night; yet 
Mary was up early, and preparing for her 
lonely journey. But her kind friends did not 
allow her to go on alone. Lucy and a young 
brother were sent off with her, and conveyed 
her ina carriage twenty miles, which was 
two-thirds the distance to the city. 

For the first two days after arriving, Mary 
wandered about like one that was lost. She 
thought she could find the place where she 
had lived, and from that she was sure she 
could find the grave; but every trace of its 
former appearance had disappeared. On the 
third morning she encountered Mrs. Donne- 
gan in the strect, but it was long before she 
could persuade her that she was really Mary 
Selden. Poverty and sorrow had left their 
impress upon the good woman, but had not 
frozen over her warm Irish heart. 

For a few days Mary lodged with her poor 
old friend, till a vacancy in the room adjoin- 
ing, gave her the opportunity of living by 
herself. She sought for and obtained plain 
sewing, but at how great a sacrifice of life 
and its buoyant energies, let the poor seam- 
stresses of a crowded city answer. 

* * * * * 

Three years have passed down the stream 
of time, and death has been as busy ,at his 
work as ever; yet the restless waves of hu- 
man life roll on and on, as if mourning or 
blight never fell on the bustling spirits that 
throng life’s thoroughfares. In the same 
room where we left Mary three years ago, 
she is sitting now, bending over the ever- 
lasting sewing. Yet one would hardly know 
her, she is so attenuated; and the round, 
rosy cheek of former days, had given place 
to the thin, pale semblance of former beauty. 
A small, circular spot is painfully red, and 
the quick flashing of the eye betokens the 
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eagerness of the spirit to burst the bands of 
mortality. 

‘Come in, Mrs, Donnegan, I am glad to 
see you.” 

“And [ am sorry to see you, Mary, look- 
ing so miserable. Indeed you must lay by 
your work, Mary, for you are sick.” 

“OQ, no, I cannot find time to be sick,” said 
Mary, trying to smile. 

“ Ah! but you will find time to be sick, 
and to die, too, if you are not more careful, 
as your poor mother did; and when Harry 
comes home his heart will break.” 

“Oh! he will never come home, I think,” 
and the poor girl bent her throbbing head, 
and gave way to tears. 


‘Come, now, honey dear, you must not 
take on so, for it will break your heart. 
Just take a walk this fine evening, and it 
will rest. you. ‘And sure, it will do your 
heart good to look on the water and see the 
blessed sunshine shimmering on the waves, 
and feel the fresh breeze blowing on your 
thin cheek ; for God’s mercies are not partial, 
though man selfishly strives to hoard them 
from the poor.” : 


Urged by her friend, Mary put on her 
bonnet and they went out together. With- 
out scarcely speaking, they seemed mechan- 
ically to take the same direction. It was in 
the grave-yard; and they paused before a 
broad, plain, marble slab, on which was in- 
scribed the names of James and Mary Selden. 
Mary leaned against the marble with a look 
of satisfaction, as if she was leaning on the 
bosom of a friend. 

“Ts it not strange, Mrs. Donnegan, that I 
always feel so rested when [ come to com- 
mune with myself here? It seems as if 
my mother’s voice was whispering to me to 
put my trust in the Father of the fatherless—” 


She was startled by hearing the voice 
of some one approaching, and looking, saw a 
man, whom she soon discovered to be her 
uncle, He was poor to emaciation ; his thin 
hair was white as snow, and his wild, fiery 
eyes glared with the fearful light of insanity. 
He gazed at her for a few moments, and 
then laughed with the wild, joyless laugh of, 
idiocy. 

“1 thought you would come,” he. said at 
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“Three nights] have been watching 
By day I sought you in the city, 
but could not find you. Yet I knew by this 
grave, that you lived here. I knew I had 
not murdered you. But, oh! my brother, 
my brother,” and he laid his face on the 
grave and groaned in agony. 

As soon as Mary could command her 
voice, she begged him to come with her, and 
take rest and refreshment. He laughed 
again. 

“Rest, Mary; I have never known rest 
since you left me; no, nor for many long 
years before. 1 murdered him—your father, 
I mean. I robbed him of his patrimony. 
When my father died, I produced a forged 
will, through the help of the villain who 
drew it. Your father was not formed to buf- 
fet alone with a cold world. He loved sci- 
ence and the arts, and his intense devotion to 
them, together with the struggle to maintain 
his family, brought on disease and premature 
death. I would have given him help if he 
had asked me, but he would not. He sus- 
pected me to be a villain—he despised me, 
and, O God, I deserved it. I would gladly 
have given him money, for it was eating in- 
to my soul like a burning curse. He taught 
your mother to hate me, too, and she never 
sent to me for anything till the night of her 
death. I was angry that she had not asked 
me sooner, but I would not offer it to her, for 
fear she might refuse me. Then when both 
were dead I thought I would make amends 
by doing justice to the orphans. But my 
love of gold still kept me the willing slave 
of sin. Besides, Harry soon hated Robert ; 
no wonder he did; but I flattered myself I 
would make all right by marrying you to 
Robert, that you might both inherit the es- 
tate. But you left me; and I soon learned 
that my son was an adept in all manner of 
vice. He had stolen my money to squander 
at ‘the gaming table,—money for which I 
perilled my soul,—which had cursed me 
with the abiding brand of guilt; for, like 
Cain, I thought every one could see the mark 
in my forehead. Robert is a wanderer and 
a vagabond on the earth, for he was guilty 
of crimes that drove him from home, and 
my wife died of a broken heart; for her life 
was bound up in the boy. And now I am 
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alone in the world; not always; sometimes 
there seem to be demons that grin and leet 
at me, and tell me 1 caused my son to grow 
up a villain; and then my brain whirls, and 
all is dark again.” ‘Then pressing his face 
close to.the grave, he moaned bitterly and 
murmured unmeaning words, 

When the paroxysm had passed a little, 
Mary besought him to come home with her, 
which, at length, he did. But he seemed 
wild and wandering, and was evidently fast 
hastening to that bourne from whence no 
traveller returns. 

Mary sent for the rector of the church 
where she worshipped, to endeavor to calm 
the mind of the wretched man. It was long 
before he seemed to comprehend what the 
reverend man wished to impress upon his 
mind, but, at length he said, ** Yes, my mo- 
ther used to read me the story of the Saviour, 
but I have denied him. All is dark to me. 
Man,” said he, fixing his wild, glaring eyes 
upon him, “ I know not what you say.” 

The minister knelt by that lowly couch, 
the death-bed of the victim of sordid avarice, 
and in tones of earnest love poured out his 
petition for the wretched, sin-darkened soul 
before him. He spoke of Him whose love 
was so great for man, that he trod the wine- 
press of wrath alone, and bore the weight of 
our transgressions. He-spoke of the fearful 
vigil in Gethsemane’s gloomy garden, of the 
thorny crown and cruel scourging; of Cal- 
vary’s awful scene and the solemn hour when 
darkness shrouded the sun,—when the rocky 
pillars of the earth heaved on their strong 
foundations, and the temple’s veil was rent 
in twain, as that wailing voice rose on the 
burdened air in accents of lamentation, “* My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?” 

The sufferer listened with calm and ap- 
parently reverent attention, and remained 
calm through the night. When morning 
came he was more rational but weaker, and 
it was evident to Mary he could not live long. 
But the necessary officers were sent for to 
take his deposition of the genuineness of the 
will which he produced as his father’s. It 
bequeathed the property jointly to Robert 
and James Selden. The younger brother 
was absent, prosecuting his studies at the 
time, and the wretched Robert, by villainy 
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and perjury, secured the whole to himself, 
but with it he secured wretchedness and in- 
famy. 

We will pass over his death and lonely 
burial, and accompany Mary to the dwell- 
ing of her friend, Lucy Stoddard. Here she 
tarried some time to recover her health and 
spirits. She was walking in the garden one 
afternoon, when she saw two gentlemen 
alight from the stage-coach and enter the 
house. It is quite possible she suspected that 
one of them might be Clarence, but, with the 
perversity of womankind, she did not seek 
the house, but extended her walk to a wood- 
land that lay at some distance. 

“Pray, what lady is that in mourning, 
whom [ saw walking in the garden? She 
does not belong to the house, I am sure,” 
said Clarence, pointingttoward Mary. 

“No, not yet,” was the mischievous reply 
of Lucy. ‘ But what would you give to know 
her name?’ 

‘It is of no consequence to me, of course, 
what her name is, since you do not choose 
to tell.” 

Lucy whispered in his ear. It was finally 
decided that Lucy, her brother and the 
stranger should go to join her in her walk. 
Clarence walked on, and left his sister to the 
care of the gentleman, who appeared after 
all to be no stranger; and Mary, seeing the 
party in pursuit, turned back to meet them. 
It would be vain to attempt describing her 
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feelings on meeting Clarence, after the 
lonely years of her self-exile. Nor would it 
be easier to describe his sensations on be- 
holding the ravages which sorrow and hard- 
ship had made upon her once beautiful, 
though pensive face. But the other party 
now came up to greet her. Mary gazed for 
a moment, and then turned very pale, and 
would have fallen to the ground, had not 
Harry sprang forward and prevented her. 
He had returned to find his beloved sister, 
but had grown so tall, and was so bronzed 
by a southern sun, that at first she was in 
doubt whether it could be him. Tears of joy 
and hoarded affection sanctified that hour, 
and Mary silently offered her heart-felt grati- 
tude to the Giver of all good, who had sus- 
tained her through evil, and brought her out 
of sorrow into joyfulness and peace. 

Not many months after this, there was a 
wedding at Mr. Stoddard’s, where Mary Sel- 
den became Mrs. Clarence S , and it was. 
whispered by some who professed to have 
the gift of second-sight, that the pretty 
bridesmaid, Lucy, was quite likely to lose 
her name before Thanksgiving day. The 
prophecy proved a true one, for she is now 
known as Mrs. Harry Selden. And the two 
orphans who sustained their integrity through 
oppression and want, and trusted in His. good- 
ness who has promised never to forsake the 
righteous, lived long and happily, respected 
and beloved by all, and blessed by the shrink- 
ing children of want. 
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BY D. BATES. 


. As the ripe golden fruit, to the blossoms of spring ; 
As the blue serene sky, to the storm ; 
As the heart that is pure, to the one that doth fling 
Its treasures on all alike warm ; 
As the sun-light that warms and adorns every thing, 
Compared with the downon a butterfly’s wing ; 
So the mind is, compared with the form. 
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“THE GREEN 


MOUNTAINS.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Ye who love to gaze upon the lovely 
Scenes of nature; to view her changeful robes 
Ot beauty, as on each coming season 
She puts them on,—her spring-green coronets, 
Her summer mantel, her autumn garlands, 
And her winter robes, deck’d o’er with jewels, 
Haste to the “ Green Mountains.” 
is) -Like some fair maid, 
Who, proud of a lily neck or snowy brow, 
Places a diamond there to win the gaze 
Of admiration and the smile of praise. 
So Ma‘lam Nature seemingly doth mark 
Her northern highlands as the favor’d spot 
Where beauty, grandeur, and sublimity, 
Nestle as sisters. 
Haste to the north, 

When the warm breath of May nurses tne bud 
Just bursting into life. Behold the mount! 
Attired in youthful verdure, fresh and fair; 

Spread out in carptes, deck’d with flowers, 

Twin'd into wreaths, o’er shaded bowers; 
. Woven in love knots, beside the streams, 

Where the truant maid of her lover dreams; 
Where the gay birds sing ’mid the birchen trees, 


And spread their wings to the spring-kiss’d breeze. 


Haste to the north, 
When genial summer, with a lavish hand, 
Strews beauties as the stars of evening 
In a cloudless sky, o’er hill, and dale, and mount; 
And nature smiles o’er her maturity. 
The tender corn-blade shows the ripening ear, 
The opening bud the full blown flower ; 
The fledgeling sings, her parent bird tocheer, 
While pleasure smiles away each passing hour. 
Haste to the north, 
When autumn blends in mystic loveliness 
All that is gay, and pure, and beautiful. 
Her angel artist, laden with mellow dyes, 


Fresh from the urn of nature’s chymist, 
Hovers o’er hill and dale, and mountain top, 
With ready pencil, dipp’d in the rainbow, 
Leaving a picture, bright as the fairest 
“Dream of Paradise, where’er she treads. 
The spreading leaves of the stately yew 
Are tiug’d with brown of the russet hue ; 
The sturdy oak, like a monarch bold, 
Circles his brow with a crown of gold 
While from the maple’s proudest height, 
Gushes a halo of crimson light. 
The blushing peach on its fragile stem, 
Vies with the red on the apple’s cheek ; 
The purple grape is the bunny gem 
That autumn wanderers love to seek ; 
While the nodding sheaf in its circling coil 
Is the golden prize of unwearied toil. 
Haste to the north, 
When winter crowns the mountain brow with white, 
And spreads his spotless robe o’er the sere earth: 
When the clear moonbeams on the crusted snow, 
Like giant towers of burnished silver glow— 
When from the drooping lashes of the pine, 
Kindles the lustre of a diamond mine— 
When from the thick evergreens in clusters hang 
The pendant icicle and the crystall’d hoar frost— 
Through which the sportive sun rays glance, kindling - 
In tinsell’d brilliancy a fairy light, 
Like a broad sea of waiving pearls. 
Listen! I hear the click of hoofs, and the 
Loud laugh of the young swain and his fair bride, 
As in their fur-lined car with glee they skim 
‘The smooth trod way, drawn by their nimble steed, 
To the shrill music of the merry bells. 
O, there’s no place so dear as mysunny home, 
Far away to the north, in the mountain del) ; 
Oft, oft to the spot does fond memory roam, 
To muse o’er the past, and to sigh—farewell. 
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Many years ago, a little odd-looking old man travelled throughout England, and excited 
great attention by the music of his cry, which is said to have gained him a vast sum of 
money. By the following melody he drew around him crowds of children to see two little 


waxen figures in a bower, representing 
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The babes in the wood! the babes in the wood! Don’t you remember the babes in the wood ? 


Some years afterwards he made his appearance with a flock of little lambs made of cotton 
wool, ranged upon a board, with'a band of gold round their necks, singing the following tune: 
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Young lambs to sell, young lambs to'sell, A penny apiece, younglambs to sell, 
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Or T HEH Worn’. is 


BY MARY LEMAN GILLIES, 


_ It was a bright spring morning when the 
signal at Mount Nelson announced a ship in 
sight, and immediately the yellow flag was 
hoisted at Mulgrave battery, and proclaimed 
the welcome news to the inhabitants of Ho- 
bart Town. Expectation was on tiptoe; the 
vessel might be from Sydney, from India, 
above all, it might be from England. At the 
period of my story all were exiles. Natives, 
save the dark race, which is fast disappearing 
before the white man, thére werenone. All 
I repeat were exiles, but all were not penal 
exiles. The exiles to whom I allude were 
those settlers whom step-dame fortune had 
driven from their fatherland, or whom the 
hope of winning her favor had allured from it. 
All these had left their loves and dearest in- 
terests behind them, and all their dreams and 
wishes were directed to the fair fields and 
bright firesides of their childhood. It isnow 
far otherwise. Van Diemen’s Land, like 
other lands, has grown national, with the 
usual exclusive prejudices and partialities. 
Beautiful girls and gallant youths, born in 
its sweet valleys, have ripened into woman- 
hood and manhood, have become surrounded 
by a young progeny, and. they love the land 
of their own and their children’s birth, in a 
manner impossible to their fathers, to whom 
it was but the land of adoption. 

If the approaching bark was anticipated by 
many a beating heart in Hobart Town and 
its vicinity, what were the feelings of those 
on board the Dart, the gallant ship that had 
now been nearly five months from England ? 
It carried a miscellaneous assemblage of pas- 
sengers, and had touched at Cork to take in 
some women and children who were going 
to join their husbands and fathers in the col- 
ony. In all this freight of humanity, there 
were two. women singularly remarkable: 
the one, Dora Callan, for beauty ; the other, 
Bridget Ryan, for an extreme ugliness, 
which would have been repulsive, had it not 


been redeemed by honesty, simplicity and 
good mature. She had an infant of a few 
weeks old, to which she was tender, watch- 
ful mother ; but it did not engross her genial 
heart. She had a kind word for every one, 
and a helping hand for all who needed her 
aid: the sick found her ready to forego her 
rest to soothe their sufferings, and the sor- _ 
rowing never called upon her sympathy in — 
vain; and it was soon the feeling of all on 
board, to seek Bridget Ryan under any 
emergency of armoyance or distress, But | : 


above all, she became to Dora Callan the 


very stay and prop of her existence: the 
young creature had come on board in bad 
health, and with the prospect of becoming a 
mother, a prospect realized before they were 
many weeks at sea. In her hour of trial 
who was beside her? Bridget Ryan. When 
the new-born made its feeble appeal to its 
feeble mother, who took it to a cherishing 
breast? Bridget Ryan. Amid all her own 
and her infant’s wants, she found the means 
to minister to the wants of the young mother 
and her nursling ; amid all the claims upon 
her time and toil, she found hours to devote 
tothem. + 

“ Bridget Ryan,” said Dora, “I shall never 
see the far land we are seeking, and one is 
waiting me there, to whom it will be a sore 
sorrow. Here is his last letter, whichI have 
read every night after my prayers, and every 
morning as soon as it was light. He will be 
on the watch for our ship, and among the 
first on board.” | 

“Heaven speed him, my woman!” ex- 
claimed the cheerful Bridget, ‘and wont he 
be proud of the gift you have for him,” she 
added, looking at the sleeping child; ‘oh, 
sure and it is I must be at the merry meet- 
ing?” 

“ Who has such right, Bridget? But it 
will never be.” 

“Tush, woman, dear, tush! Don’t talk 
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such nonsense, child. It is the wakeness 
that has come over you. Wait awhile, and 
a blithe christening we'll have when we are 
once on shore.” 

The young mother bowed her beautiful 
face upon her pillow, and the heaving of her 
breast revealed the emotion that convulsed 
her. After an effort at composure, she raised 
herself in the bed, and flung her arms around 
the neck of her friend. 

“Oh! on this wide, wide sea, where I 
thought to find only danger and sorrow, 1 
have found a friend like unto the mother [ 
have left. You will have her blessing, 
Bridget, and his. Oh! that I might live to 
tell him all I owe you!” 

Now, Dora, dear, if you go on after this 
manner,” said Bridget, struggling with emo- 
tion, and gently trying to disengage herself, 

“what will I do? Sure 1 shall be fit for 

nothing this blessed day—and the babes, too 
-=<why we are changing places with them, 

and crying, as if they could not do it much 
better than we. Take heart, woman, dear, 
the boy will need all your care.” 

* All your’s, Bridget, all your’s. Oh! tell 
me you will never forsake him. I know it, 

~ T feel it, he will soon be alone with you— 

have only you. Oh! let him creep to your 
heart when the salt sea covers his mother. 
Nay, Bridget, you shall not unclasp my 
hands till I have your promise: say that in 
danger, in distress, in sickness, he shall be to 
you as your own.”? 

“The Lord be my witness!” fervently 
ejaculated Bridget. ‘He shall have half 
my heart, half my strength. When I forego 
my hold of him, sorrow be my portion. But 
you will live, Dora Callan, and my child 
may call you mother by manes of this boy of 
ours; for now he is mine, you see, and I 
mane to dispose of him.” 

A faint smile played upon the lips of the 
sinking girl in answer to this sportive sally, 
and then closing her eyes, she folded her 
hands upon her breast in silent prayer. ‘'he 
prophetic spirit in which the young creature 
had spoken was soon apparent. A rapid 

‘ change passed over the fair face; the power 
of utterance suddenly failed; but while life 
lingered, her grateful and beseeching eyes 
were raised to the face of Bridget, in whose 
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arms the little oue so soon to be orphaned, 
nestled in comfort. 

“The next night a white hammock was 
lowered into the sea beneath the solemn star- 
light.. The passengers and crew stood round 
whilst the captain read thé funeral service ; 
his voice often faltered, and at intervals a 
deep sob was heard; it burst from the bosom 
of Bridget Ryan, who, with both children 
clasped in her arms, kneeled upon the deck. 
When the solemn ceremony was over, and 
the fair form of Dora had sunk many fathoms 
to its deep and silent grave, a low wail of 
excessive anguish broke from the lips of 
Bridget. 

“Dora Callan! Dora Callan!” she at 
length uttered, with a deep fervency of tone 
which was in itself eloquence. “ Why have 
you gone from me—from me whose heart 
loved you like its life? But who may keep 
what the Great Maker wants? Bright be 
your place among the angels—welcome be 
your fair face where all is beautiful! Och! 
shall I ever forget how sweet you were, 
how kind, how loving. When you wake 
from your great winding-sheet, Dora, mine, 
may we who mourn you now, meet you re- 
joicing.” 

Then her voice sunk till its murmurs be- 
came inaudible; while rocking herself to 
and fro on the deek, she covered over the 
children and bathed them with her tears. 
Impressed by the scene, all stood in deep si- 
lence, watching the subsiding struggles of 
her grief. Almost unmarked, a change of 
weather had gradually come on, and a more 
than common activity on board declared that 
some exigency was approaching. Low 
winds seemed from afar gathering the clouds 
that soon overspread the sky, till the hollow, 
dismal wailings became long howls and 
hoarse shrieks, and the darkness grew into 
blackest night. A terrible storm broke 
above the devoted ship, while it reeled and 
staggered amid the rage of contending winds 
and boiling seas. The captain and the crew 
did their duty firmly. Perhaps there is no 
energy, no courage, equal to that of the trife 
sailor; no sense of duty so high, so perfect- 
ly, so nobly fulfilled. Vain were all their 
efforts; the sea surged above the yards, 
sweeping down on the doomed bark, which 
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would bravely rise again and again above 
the briny deluge. Desperately she ploughed 
her wild way, till at midnight she became a 
total wreck on one of the small islands in 
D’Entrecastreaux’s channel. 

The morning broke at length, but. it came 
rather to reveal, than to relieve thvir dis- 
tress. When the vessel struck, a shriek, 
compounded of many wild voices, pierced 
the thick darkness; the masts went by the 
board, a rushing sea swept the deck, carry- 
ing many despairing wretches into the en- 
gulphing waters; but with the gray, drear 
light of morning came a lull. The captain, 
who still survived, with some few of the 
passengers and crew, felt deep anxiety for 
the fate of Bridget, and was seeking her, in- 
quiring for her, when she crept forth with 
the two childrenin her arms. ‘ The bravest 
heart on board !” he exclaimed, as he beheld 
her. ‘Hope on,’ he continued, springing 
forward, ‘* we are descried ; there are boats 
making towards us!’ At these words, 
Bridget started to her feet, just as a tre- 
mendous wave struck the ship, and, sweep- 
ing the deck, carried her and the children 
overboard. Much is said of human selfish- 
ness in the emergencies of great danger, and 
much is of course exhibited, but so power- 
fully had Bridget’s example and beauty of 
character impressed her fellow-sufferers, that 
the most vital interest was felt in her fate, 
and, at this catastrophe, many cried aloud, 
‘Save her! Save her!” while at the mo- 
ment hopeless of saving themselves. The 
boats, which had put out from Brune Island, 
redoubled their efforts. Bridget succeeded 
in grasping a fragment of timber, and thus 
kept herself afloat; the heavy rain, which 
had been some time falling, increasing, re- 
freshed her, and the sea subsided, as if 
calmed by the tears of heaven; the cheeriny 
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voices of the approaching men kept alive 
the pulses of her heart, and at last Bridget 
and the children were rescued, the little 
helpless creatures, wonderful to relate, alive. 
This, however, she scarcely was herself; 
yet amid what were apparently the pangs 
of death, her sense of duty was still para- 
mount. Carried on shore, soothing voices 
and succoring hands were soon around her, 
but she made a feeble effort to retain the 
children, while she exclaimed, with what 
strength remained toher, ** Michael Callan.” 
The name was repeated aloud by those who 
marked her anxiety, and immediately a 
young man who had helped to man the boat 
that saved her, pressed eagerly forward. 
‘Here I am,” he cried, “ what would you 
with Michael Callan?” He was directed 
to the dying woman; he knelt down beside 
her. Bridget opened her eyes, which a mo- 
ment before had been closing in the last ex- 
treme of exhaustion and faintness, “Are you 
he?’ she asked. “I am Michael Callan.” 
“« Now the father of mercy and all his saints 
be praised,” she faintly ejaculated. ‘ Michael 
Callan, here is your child—Dora’s Cuip!” 
and with these words her long sustained en- 
ergies forsook her, and she sunk insensible 
into the arms of the people near her. 

The story soon spread through the colony, 
and by the time Bridget was restored to 
health and strength, she found herself pos- 
sessed of a little fortune. All who like her- 
self had survived the wreck, bore testimony 
to her Christian charity and heroism, and 
from every quarter of the island subscriptions 
in her behalf poured in. Her home was on 
the banks of the Huon; thither every year 
Michael Callan and his boy make a pilgrim- 
age to the fond friend of Dora, and the faith- 
ful preserver of her child. 


Spark-ling Wit.—“1 have a spark in my 
eyes,” said a lady in the cars, looking straight 
forward at a spruce young gentleman sitting op- 
posite to her. 

Beautiful —A deaf and dumb person being 
asked what were his ideas of forgiveness, took a 


pencil and wrote—“ It is the odor which flowers 
yield when trampled upon.” 


’ It has been aptly said that a false friend! is 
like a shadow on a dial—appearing im clear 
weather, but vanishing as soon ass it. im, 


cloudy ! 
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TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL PLEASURES. 


BY 1. N. T. 


All men pursue pleasure, and would be 
happy forever. Yet how sad the reflection, 
that the majority seek but its shadow, and 
reap disappointment. But all desire happi- 
ness; and in consciousness of this fact, the 
emination of an innate feeling, whose fires 
are to glow commensurate with the exist- 
ence of the immaterial and immortal mind, 
the prince of philosophic facts has beautifully 
remarkee : 

‘‘O Happiness! our being’s end and aim, 
Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content, whate’er thy name ; 


That something still which prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die.” 


In pursuing and carrying out this thought, 
the great truth is noticed, that it is “ o’er- 
look’d, seen double, by the fool and wise.’ 
‘The fact is, happiness is not generally ob- 
tained by those who most diligently seek, 
and most ardently pursue her. She is ever 
nigh at hand. To those who have learned 
that bliss is the natural and necessary result 
of a compliance with mental and physical 
Jaws, the reason is obvious why most fail in 
obtaining what they most desire. Such 
Know that happiness is the reward of Virtue, 
and that 


“ The good can never be unfortunate.” 


They have learned from either reason or 
‘revelation, that there is an intimate and in- 
separable union hetween goodness and enjoy- 
ment, between virtue and bliss,—and_be- 
tween sin and suffering, vice and misery, 
-and that, 


“We give ourselves the wounds that pain.” 


All who know and observe this paramount 
point in mortality, understand ethical science 
far more extensively and accurately than 
the most erudite philosopher, who is lost in 
the misty mazes of abstract science, in pur- 
suing the light of metaphysical lore, 


“That leads to bewilder, and dazzles to blind.” 


But let us come to practical reflections, 
In the present state of being, such is the re- 
lation of man to man, and of all to the in- 
fluence of external and extraneous things,— 
such are our mental, moral and physical 
affinities, and the peculiarities of our social, 
domestic and civil institutions, and our 
peculiarity of original organization, that we 
cannot be completely happy. ’ 

Perfect bliss never dwelt in paradise, and 
it is not a plant of terrestrial growth. But 
comparative happiness is within the grasp 
of all. Yet all must suffer, because it is 
impossible always to harmonize ourselves 
with surrounding circumstances. The vir- 
tuous must sometimes suffer, sigh and sorrow ! 
But they are never unfortunate; for it is 
their blessed prerogative, (and their’s only;) 
to rejoice in tribulation. They know, from 
the glorious truths of supernal revealing, that 

“The wintry storms of life will quickly pass, 
And one unclouded spring encircle all.” 

So that though they suffer in reality, they 
are happy in anticipation. Not so with the 
man whose best and highest hope is of earti 
and earthly things. Shiver his hope—he 
sinks into despondency, and is the vietim of 
despair. Although the virtuous are not al- 
ways happy, yet they are always contented, 
and a great writer has laconically said, 
“contentment is bliss.” If the holy are 
sometimes only comparatively happy, let it 
be reniembered that the sinner always suffers 
comparatively. It is a tremendous and terri- 
fying truth, that “ His mind is as the troubled 
sea, continually casting forth mudand mire.” 
The troubled waters of discontent overflow, 
constantly, his mind and his affections. 
“There is no peace to the wicked.” There 
can be no full and final disappointment to 
the good man. But the reverse is true of 
the impious. The latter has uncertainty in 
pursuit, and dissatisfaction in enjoyment, of 
his imaginary good. Let us not be misap- 
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prehended. We do not despise the pleasures 
ofearth. We are not of the number who 
teach and believe that it is “sinful to laugh,” 
“to be lively.” No, we appreciate all the 
high pleasures that the great Author of 
Being has disseminated so profusely arourid 
us, in such copious abundance, such endless 
variety. We admire the glowing firmament, 
with its ten thousand shining gems;—we 
are lost in the * music of the spheres,”’—we 
, contemplate with rapture the varied land- 
_ 8cape—the gentle zephyr—the roaring winds 
—the wild hurricane. The melancholy au- 
tumnal winds sighing the solemn requiems 
over withered, drooping, dying nature’s 
glorious habiliments, inspire us with pleasant 
emotions, though they be mournful, like “ the 
joy of grief.” 

Our hearts burn, and are wrapt with the 
celestial] numbers of the highly gifted poet— 


we are chained and entranced with the elo-. 


quence of oratory, we feel our mind to ex- 
pand and expatiate with the philosopher. 
We love the universal beauties of nature and 
of nature’s God, but we remember that, 


«The trail of the serpent is over them all,” 


and hence, we love to look through them to 
Him! The light of the earth is lovely, but 
it is quickly lost in the darkness of the tomb. 
The flowers of our love are beautiful, but 
they soon fade. Life itself is pleasant and 
‘desirable, but it is quickly swallowed up in 
death. Hence, we have learned 


“To lean not on earth, ’tis but a broken reed at best, 
But oft a spear, on whose sharp point hope bleeds, 
And peace expires.” 

Bethlehem, N. J. 
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There is a better and a brighter land, 
where the rose shall ever blossom, and the 
rainbow of pleasure bend over us forever. 
The tear of sorrow and the pang of suffer 
ing, never enter there. No dark cloud of 
disappointment, and doubt, and dread, shall 
ever overshadow that happy and peaceful 
shore. It is best, after all, that complete en- 
joyment is not here our lot. [f—with all the 
ills and evils, all the darkness and disap- 
pointments, all the sorrowing and sighing ; 
if, with all these ingredients found in our 
cup of worldly pleasure, we are yet in 
danger of loving it too much, too ardently 
and devotedly, to forget a higher destiny, 
our being’s great “ end and aim,”—then how 
completely would our attentions be absorbed 
by, and our hearts lost in, the fascinating 
scenes of sensual delights, if we were more 
completely happy. For this reason, we 
aught not too tenaciously to cling to earth. 


“But, as the sky-lark springs 

To itsown sphere, where night afar is driven; 
As to its place the flower-seed findeth wings, 

So must love mount to Heaven ! 


Vainly it shall not strive 
There on weak words to pour a stream of fire ; 
Thought unto thought shall kindling impulse give, 
As light might wake a lyre. 


And, oh! its blessings there 

Shower’d like rich balsam forth on some dear head, 
Powerless no more, a gift shall surely bear, 

A joy of sunlight shed! 


Let me, then, let me dream 

That love goes with us to the shore unknown; 
So o’er its burning tears a heavenly gleam 

In mercy shall be thrown !” 


ORIGINAL. 


A 4: W,. 1.8.58 
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BY W. P. EWING. 


When Death’s cold hand is on me laid, 
Beneath yon spreading willow tree, 
Whose branches form a com ncends 

I wish my lonely grave to be! 


And may no mausoleum’s head 
Uprear above the lonely spot,— 

For when I’m numbered with the dead, 
O, may I be by all forgot !* 


* (Rather a strange wish, as it seems to us, is contained in the last line.—Zd.]} 
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FACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY 


BY PROF, MAPES. 


The animal and vegetable worlds are well 
worthy of observation. Probably some of you 
know what is meant by a cycloid.* If we 
make a spot on a periphery of a wheel, 
travelling on a plane, the figure which that 
spot describes is a cycloid. Now there is 
no figure in which a body can be moved 
with so much velocity and such regularity 
of speed, not even the straight line. Ma- 
thematicians discovered this not many years 
ago; but Nature’s God taught it to the eagle 
before mathematics were invented; and 
when the eagle pounces on his prey, he de- 
scribes the figure of a cycloid. 

A globe placed in water, or in air, in 
moving, meets with resistance, and its ve- 
locity will be retarded. If you alter the 
globe to the form of an egg there will be 
less resistance. And then there is a form 
called the solid of least resistance, which 
methematicians studied for many years to 
discover; and when they had discovered it, 
they found they had the form of a fish’s 
head! Nature had “ rigged out” with just 
such a figure. 

The feathers of birds, and each particular 
part of them, are arranged at such angle as 
to be most efficient in assisting flight. The 
human eye hasa mirror, on which objects 
are reflected, and a nerve by which these 
reflections are conveyed to the brain, and 
thus we are enabled to take an interest in 
objects which pass before the eye. Now 
when the eye is too convex, we use one 
kind of glasses to correct the fault; and if 
it be not convex enough, or if we wish to Took 
at objects at a different distance, we use 
glasses of entirely another description. 
~ Bat, as birds cannot get spectacles, Pro- 
vidence has given them a method of sup- 
plying the deficiency. They have the 
power of contracting the eye, of making it 


* CycLoiw.—A geological curve, of which the gene- 
sis may be conceived by imagining a nail in the cir- 
cumference of a wheel; the line which the nail describes 
in the air, while the wheel revolves in a right line, is 
the cycloid.—Dicr1onary. 


more convex, so as to see the specks which 
float in the atmosphere, and catch them for 
food; and also of flattening the eye, to see 
a great distance, and observe whether any 
vulture or other enemy is threatening to 
destroy them. In addition to this, they have 
a film or coating which can suddenly be 
thrown down over the eye to protect it; be- 
cause, at the velocity at which they fly, and 
with the delicate texture of their eye, the 
least speck of dust would act upon it as a 
penknife thrust into the human eye. This 
film is to protect the eye, and the same thing 
exists to some extent in the eye of the horse. 
The horse has a large eye, very liable to 
take dust. This coating in the horse’s eye, 
is called the haw, or third eyelid, and if 
you will watch closely, you may see it de- 
scend and return with electric velocity. It 
clears away the dust and protects the eye 
from injury. If the eye should catch cold, 
the haw hardens and projects, and ignorant 
persons cut it off, and thus destroy their 
safeguard. 


If you take a pound of iron and make it 
into a rod a foot long, it will support a cer- 
tain weight. But if made into a hollow rod 
it will support a weight many times greater 
than before. Nature seems to have taken 
advantage of this also, Jong before mathe- 
maticians had discovered it, and all the 
bones of animals are hollow. The bones 
of birds are large, because they must be 
strong to move their large wings with such 
velocity; but they must also be light in 
order to float easily on the air. Birds also 
illustrate another fact in natural philosophy. 
If you take a bag, make it air-tight, and put 
it under water, it will support a large 
weight, say an hundred pounds, But twist 
it, or diminish the air in it, and it will sup- 
port no such weight. Now a bird has such 
an air-bag. When he wishes to descend, 
he compresses it, and falls rapidly; when 
he wishes Mise lie increases it, and floats 
with ease. He also has the power of forc- 
ing air into the hollow parts of the body, 
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and thus toassist his flight. The same 
thing may be observed in fishes. They 
also have an air-bag to enable them to rise or 
sink in the water tll they find their proper 
temperature. 

If they wish to rise they increase it; if 
they wish to sink they compress it and 
down they go. Sometimes the fish in sink- 
ing makes too strong an effort to compress his 
air-bag, and bursts it; then down he goes 
to the bottom, and there réfhains for the rest 
of his life. Flonders and some other fish 
have no air-bag, and so they are never found 
swimming on the surface, but must also be 
caught at the bottom. 

In this way are the principles of science 
applied to almost every thing. You wish 
to know how to pack the greatest amount 
of bulk in the smallest space. The forms 
of large cylinders leave large spaces between 
them. Mathematicians labored for.a long 
time to find what figure could be used so 
as to lose no space; and at last found that 
it was the six-sided figure, and also that 
three planes ending in a point formed the 
strongest roof or floor. The honey bee 
discovered the same thing a good while ago. 
Honey combs made up of six-edged figures, 
and the roof is built with three plane sur- 
faces coming to a point. 

If a flexible vessel be emptied of its air, 
its sides will be almost crushed together by 
the pressure of the surrounding atmosphere. 
And if a tube partly filled with fluid be 
emptied of its air, the fluid will rise to the 
top. The bee understands this; and when 
he comes to the cup of the tall honey-suckle 
and finds that he cannot reach the sweet 
matter at the bottom, he thrusts in his body, 
shuts up the flower, and then exhausts the 
air, and so possesses himself of the dust and 
honey of the flower. The feet of flies and 
of lizards are constructed on a similar prin- 
ciple, and they thus walk with ease on glass 
oraceiling. heir feet are made so as to 
create a vacuum beneath them, and so they 
have the pressure of the atmosphere, fifteen 
pounds to the square inch, to enable them to 
hold on. The cat has the same power to a 
less extent. 

lants require the sun light, and some 
flowers turn themselves towards the sun as 
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it travels round from east to west. The 
sunflower does this and so does a field of 

clover. These facts, though we have not 
yet got at the reason of them, are still ex- 
tremely interesting. 

_ The Virginia creeper throws out tendrils 
in the form of a foot, with five toes; each 

toe has a large number of hairs or spine, 

which, entering the small openings of brick 
or lime, swell and hold on, but when decay- 
ing, they shrink, and the plant falls off 

The vanilla plant of the West Indies exhibits” 
a similar construction, except that it winds 
itself around other objects. 

We can alter the nature of an animal by 
changing its food. It will still belong to 
the family. In this particular, bees are bet- 
ter instructed. When they lose their 
queen bee—which is an entirely different 
animal from a working bee—if you present 
another to them within twenty-four hours, 
they will not except of her nor obey her. 
They prefer taking an ordinary grub, before 
it has became a flier, and feeding it with a 
particular food, and treating it ia a peculiar 
way ; and when it leaves the grub state it 
becomes a queen bee, and they always suf- 
fer themselves to be governed by her. 

The habits of ants are extremely curious. 
We all have heard of ant houses, sometimes 
twenty feet in diameter, filled with halls 
and rooms of great size andstrength. These 
and beaver dams are constructed upon strict- 
ly mechanical principles, 

In some insect species, the males have 
wings while the females have none. This 
is the case with the glow worm, and the fe- 
male has the property of emitting a phos- 
phoresceut light, and were it not for this the 
gentleman glow worm would never find the 
way to his lady’s chamber. 

The ostrich is not provided with the 
means of sitting down. She cannot, there- 
fore, hatch her eggs, but buries them in the 
hot sand, and leaves nature to hatch them 
for her. Some birds build no nests; like 
the cuckoo, which deposites her eggs in the 
nests of other birds; but she knows enough 
always to select the nests of birds that have 
bills shaped like her own, for then she is 
assured her young will have the same kind 
of food as she herself would procure. 
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THE D1L6iQONMENTED PENDULUM 


BY JANE 


An old clock that had stood for fifty years 
in a farmer’s kitchen, without giving its 
owner any cause of complaint, early one 
summer’s morning, before the family was 
stirring, suddenly stopped. Upon this, the 
dial-plate, (if we may credit the fable,) 
changed countenance with alarm; the hands 
made a vain effort to continue their course; 
the wheels remained motionless with sur- 
prise; the weights hung speechless! each 
member felt disposed to lay the blame on the 
others. At length the dial instituted a 
formal iuquiry as to the cause of the stagna- 
tion, when hands, wheels, weights, with one 
voice, protested their innocence. 

But now a faint tick was heard below 
from the pendulum, who thus spoke,—‘ I 
confess myself to be the sole cause of the 
present stoppage; and I am willing, for the 
general satisfaction, to assign my reasons. 
The truth is, that I am tired of ticking.” 
Upon hearing this, the old clock became so 
enraged, that it was on the very point of 
striking. 

_ “Lazy wire!’ exclaimed the dial-plate, 
holding up its hands. 

“ Very good!” replied the pundulum; “it 
is vastly easy for you, Mistress Dial, who 
have always, as everybody knows, set your- 
self up above me,—it is vastly easy for you, 
I say, to accuse other people of laziness! 
You, who have had nothing to do all the 
days of your life, but to stare people in the 
face, and to amuse yourself with watching 
all that goes on in the kitchen! ‘Think, [ 
beseech you, how you would like to be shut 
up for life in this dark closet, and to wag 
backward and forward, year after year, as I 
do.” 

“ As to that,” said the dial, “is there not 
a window in your house, on purpose for you 
to look through ?” 

“ For all that, resumed the pendulum, * it 
is very dark here; and although there is a 
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window, I dare not stop, even for an instant, 
to look out at it. Besides I am really tired 
of my way of life} and if you wish, 1’J] tell 
you how I took disgust at my employment. 
I happened this morning to be calculating 
how many times I should have to tick in the 
course of only the next twenty-four hours ; 
perhaps some of you, above there, can give 
me the exact sum.” 

The minute-hand being quick at figures, 
presently replied, “ Eighty-six thousand four 
hundred times.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied the pendulum ; 
“well, I appeal to you all, if the very 
thought of this was not enough to fatigue 
one; and when I began to multiply the 
strokes of one day by those of months and 
years, really it is no wonder if [ felt dis- 
couraged at the prospect; so, after a great 
deal of reasoning and hesitation, thinks I to 
myself T’ll stop.” 

The dial could scarcely keep its coun- 
tenance during this harangue; but resuming 
its gravity, thus replied: ‘Dear Mr. Pendu- 
lum, Iam really astonished that such a use- 
ful, industrious person as yourself, should 
have been overcome by this sudden action. 
It is true, you have done a great deal of 
work in your time: so have we all, and are 
likely to do; which, although it may fatigue 
us to think of; the question is whether it 
will fatigue us to do. Would you now do 
me the favor to give about half a dozen 
strokes to illustrate my argument ?” 

The pendulum complied, and ticked six 
times in its usual pace. ‘ Now,” resumed 
the dial, ‘may I be allowed to inquire, if 
that exertion was at all fatiguing or disa- 
greeable to you ?” 

“Not in the least,” replied the pendulum, 
“it is not of gix strokes that I complain, nor 
of sixty, but of millions.” 

“Very good,” replied the dial; “but 
recollect that, though you may think of a 
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million. strokes in an instant, you are re- 
quired to execute but one; and that however 
often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
moment will always be given you to swing 
in.7 

“That consideration staggers me, I con- 
fess,” said the pendulum. 

“Then I hope,” resumed the dial-plate, 
“we shall all immediately return to our 


duty ; for the raids will lie in bed, if we 


stand idling thus.” 
Upon this, the weights, who had never 
been accused of light conduct, used all their 
influence in urging him to proceed; when, 
as with one consent, the wheels began to 
turn, the hands began to move, the pendulum 
began to swing, and, to its eredit, ticked as 
loud. as ever; while a red beam of the rising 
sun that streamed through a hole in the 
kitchen, shining full upon the dial-plate, it 
brightened up as if nothing had been the 
matter. 
_ When the farmer came down to breakfast 

that morning, upon looking at the clock, he 
declared that his watch had gained half an 
hour in the night. 


MORAL. 


A celebrated modern writer says, “Take 
care of the minutes, and the hours will take 
care of themselves.” This is an admirable 
remark, and might be very seasonably recol- 
lected, when we begin to be “* weary in well- 
doing,” with the thought of having much to 
do. ‘The present moment is all we have to 
do with, in any sense; the past is irrecover- 
able; the future is uncertain; nor is it fair 
to burden one moment with the weight of 
the next. Sufficient unto the moment is the 
trouble thereof. If we had to walk a hun- 
dred miles, we should still have to set but 
one step at a time, and this process: contin- 
ued, would infallibly bring us to our jour- 
ney’send. Fatigue generally begins, and is 
always increased, by calculating in a minute 
the exertion of hours. 

Thus, in looking forward to future life, let 
us recollect that we have not to sustain all 
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its toil, to endure all its sufferings, or en- 
counter all its crosses, at once. One mo- 
ment comes laden with its own /ittle burdens, 
then flies, and is succeeded by another no 
heavier than the last. If one could be borne, 
so can another, and another. 

Even looking forward to a single day, the 
spirit may sometimes faint from an anticipa- 
tion of the duties, the labors, the trials to 
temper and patience, that may be expected. 
Now this is unjustly laying the burden of 
many thousand moments uponone. Let any 
one resolve always to do right now, leaving 
then to do as itcan; and if he were to live 
to the age of Methuselah, he would never 
do wrong. But the common error is to re- 
solve to act right after breakfast, or after din- 
ner, or to-morrow morning, or next time ; 
but now, just now, this once, we must go on 
the same as ever. 

It is easy, for instance, for the most ill- 
tempered person to resolve that the next 
time he is provoked, he will not let his tem- 
per overcome him; but the victory would be 
to subdue temper on the present provocation. 
If, without taking up the burden of the fu- 
ture, we would always make the single 
effort at the present moment; while there 
would, at any one time, be very little to do, 
yet, by this simple process continued, every- 
thing would at last be done. 

It seems easier to do right to-morrow than 
to-day, merely because we forget that when 
to-momrow comes, then will be now. Thus 
life passes with many, in resolutions for the 
future, which the present never fulfils. 

It is not thus with those who, “by patient 
continuance in well-doing, seek for glory, 
honor and immortality.” Day by day, 
minute by minute, they execute the ap- 
pointed task, to which the requisite measure 
of time and strength is proportioned; and 
thus, having worked while it is called day, 
they at length rest from their labors, and 
their works * follow them.” 

Let us then, “ whatever our hands find to 
do, do it with all our might, recollecting that 
now is the proper and accepted time.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL DANISH 


Latterly, the Northern nations have be- 
come favorably known for the elegance and 
truth-like effect of their writings, in which 
qualities they greatly excel their mystic- 
loving German neighbors, The unstudied 
simplicity of the Swedish and Danish stories 
is also a charming feature in their character. 
Hans Christian Andersen, a Danish writer, 
carries this to an extent which some would 
consider childish and objectionable ; still, as 
popular fireside legends, his pieces are ex- 
ecuted with masterly skill, and must be ap- 
preciated wherever virtue and taste find a 
home. The Danish stories of Andersen will, 
we have no doubt, soon become as familiar 
as they deserve to be, and assist in the good 
old cause—lately too much neglected—of 
cultivating the feelings. The following is 
presented as a specimen of these sweetly 
written fictions :— 


Now listen! Out in the country, close to 
the roadside, is a country house. Jam sure 
you have seen it: in front there is a little 
flower garden, and white palisades, with the 
points painted green. Close by, in a ditch, 
amid the most beautiful grass, grew a little 
daisy: the sun shone on it just as bright and 
warm as on the splendid flowers in the gar- 
den, and so each hour it grew in strength 
and beauty. One morning, there it stood 
full blown, with its tender white glistening 
leaves, which encircled the little yellow sun 
in the middle, like rays. Being in the grass, 
it was seen by no one; it was never thought 
about—it was so contented! It turned to- 
wards the warm sun, gazed upon it, and 
listened to the lark that was singing in the 
air. 

The little daisy wasso happy ! as happy as 
though it had been a great holiday ; and yet 
it was only a Monday. The children were 
in school ; and when they sat on their forms 
and learned, the little flower sat on its green 
stem, and also learned, from the warm sun, 
aud from all around, how good God is: and 
it was just as if the lark uttered all this beau- 
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STORY.—THE DAISY. 


tifully-and distinctly, while the other felt it 
in silence; and the flower looked up with a 
sort of reverence to the happy bird that 
could sing and fly, but it was not dejected at 
being itself unable todo so. “Do I not see 
and hear?” thought she; “the sun shineson 
me, and the breeze kisses me—oh, what rich 
gifts do I enjoy !” 

Within the palisading stood many stiff, 
stately flowers: the less fragrance they had 
the higher they held their heads. The peo- 
nies puffed themselves up, in order to be 
larger than the roses; but it is not always 
the size that will avail any thing. The 
tulips were of the most beautiful colors; they 
knew that very well, and held themselves as 
straight as an arrow, so that they might be 
seen still better. They did not deign to cast 
a look on the flower without; but the flower 
looked at them so much the more, and 
thought, * How rich and beautiful those are! 
Yes, the beautiful bird certainly flies down 
to them—them he surely visits! What hap- 
piness to have got a place so near, whence I 
can see all this splendor!” And just as it 
was thinking so, “ quirrevit !” there came the 
lark from on high; but it did not go to the 
peonies or tulips; no, but down in the grass 
to the poor daisy, that for pure joy was so 
frightened that it did not even know what it 
should think. 

The little bird hopped about in the grass 
and sang: ‘¢ Well, how soft the grass is ! and 
only look what a sweet little flower, with a 
golden heart, and with a robe of silver!” 
The yellow spot in the daisy looked really 
just like gold, and the little leaves around 
shone as white as silver. 

How happy the little daisy was! no one 
could believe it. The bird kissed her with 
his beak, sang to her, and then flew up in 
the blue air. It was certainly a whole 
quarter of an hour before the daisy came to 
herself “oo Half ashamed, and yet so 
glad at heart,’she looked at the flowers over 
in the garden: they had beheld the honor 
and the happiness that had befallen her; they 
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would surely comprehend her joy; but there 
stood the tulips as stiff again as before, look- 
ing quite prim, and they were, too, quite 
red in the face; for they were vexed. But 
the peonies looked so thick-headed! Ah! 
it was a good thing they could not speak, 
otherwise the daisy would have heard a fine 
speech. The poor little flower could see 
very well that they were not in a good 
humor, and she was heartily sorry for it. At 
this moment a maiden came into the garden 
with a knife, sharp and polished; she went 
among the tulips, and cut off one after the 
other. : 
“ Ah!” sighed the little daisy, “this is 
really terrible; now it is all over with them.” 
Then the girl with the tulips went away. 
The daisy was glad that it was standing out 
there in the grass, and was but a poor little 
flower—it was quite thankful; and when 
the sun set, it folded its leaves, went to sleep, 
and dreamed the whole night of the’ sun and 
the beautiful bird. 

On the following morning, when the 
flower, fresh and joyful, again stretched out 
its white leaves, like little arms, into the 
light and air, she recognized the voice of the 
bird; but what he sung was so melancholy ! 
The poor lark had good reasons to be so; he 
had been taken prisoner, and was now sitting 
ina cage, close to an open window. He 
sang of the joy of being able to fly about in 
freedom—sang of the young green corn in 
the field, and of the beautiful journeyings on 
his wings high up in the free air. The poor 
bird was not cheerful ; there he sat a prisoner 
in a narrow cage. 

The little daisy would so gladly have 
helped him ; but how to begin ; yes, that was 
the difficulty. It forgot entirely how beauti- 
ful all around was, how warm the sun shone, 
how beautifully white its leaves glistened— 
oh! it could only think on the imprisoned 
bird, for whom it was incapable of doing any 
thing. 

Then suddenly there came two little boys 
out of the garden, and one of them had a 
knife in his hand, large and sharp, like that 
with which the girl had cut the tulips. They 
came straight towards the little daisy, who 
could not imagine what they wanted. 

“ Here we can cut a nice piece of turf for 
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the lark,” said one of the boys, and began to 
cut a square all around the daisy, so that the 
flower stood in the very middle of it. 

“ Pull up the flower,” said one boy, and the 
daisy trembled for very fear ; for to be pulled 
up, why, that was to die, and it wished to 
live, as it was to be put with the turf in the 
cage of the imprisoned lark. 

“No; let it stay,” said the other; * it looks 
so pretty.” And so it remained, and was 
put into the cage with the lark. 

But the poor bird bewailed loudly his lost 
freedom, and fluttered against the iron wires 
of the cage. The little flower could not 
speak, could not say one consoling word to 
him, much as she wished to do so. Thus 
passed the whole forenoon. 

“There is no water,” said the imprisoned 
lark; “they are all gone out and forgotten 
me. Not a drop of water to drink! my throat 
is dry and burning! within me is fire and 
ice, and the air isso heavy! Oh, I shall die; 
I must leave the warm sunshine, and the 
fresh verdure, and all the beauty that God 
has created!” And saying these words, he 
pressed his beak into the cool piece of turf 
to refresh himself a little; and his eye fell on 
the daisy, and the bird nodded to it, and 
kissed it, and said, ** You must wither here, 
you poor little flower; you and the green 
turf here have been given me instead of the 
whole world that I had without! Every little 
blade of grass must be to meas a green tree ; 
every one of your white leaves a fragrant 
flower. Ah, you only tell me how much [ 
have lost!” 5, 

“« What can I doto comfort him ?” thought 
the little flower; but she could not move 2 
leaf; yet the fragrance which streamed from 
her delicate leaves was much stronger than 
is usual with this flower. The bird observed 
this, and although he was dying of thirst, 
and crushed the green blade in his suffering, 
yet he did not even touch the little daisy. 

It was evening, and no one came as yet to 
bring the poor bird a drop of water; he 
stretched out his delicate wings, and fluttered 
convulsively; his song was a complaining 
chirp. His little head bowed down towards 
the daisy, and the heart of the bird broke for 
want and longing. 

Then the flower was not able, as on the 
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evening before, to fold its leaves together royally—the poor bird! While he lived and 
and sleep; it bowed down ill and sorrowful sang they forgot him, and let him sit in a cage 
to the earth. and suffer want; now they showed him 
It was not until the next morning the boys great honor and lamented him. 
came back; and when they sawthatthe bird = But the bit of turf with the daisy was 
was dead, they wept many tears, and dug a thrown to the dust in the street; no one 
pretty grave, which they decked with flow- thought of her, who, however, had felt most 
ers. The dead body of the bird was put ina for the little bird, and had wished so much 
beautiful red paper box: he was to be buried to comfort him. 


ORE Pier, 
BY MRS. EMILY C. JUDSON.—LATE FANNY FORRESTER. 


When the late “Fanny Forrester” became the wife of the well-known missionary, 
Rev. Ur. Judson, and departed with him to a “far off land,” the New York National 
Press, in reference to the subject, asks, ‘‘ Does she deem that stern duty calls her to resign 
the home and friends of her heart,—the fame which she has so gloriously won,—nay, per- 
haps, even life itself, for the far-off heathen? Methinks ‘the orphans of the heart’ are 
gathered in crowds about our very doors.” 

The following is a Reply to the question by Mrs. Judson, and it is a most beautiful and 
eloquent one. It is from the Christian Reflector, the editor of which remarks, that it was 
written at sea, and is an early earnest, he trusts, of what its columns will freqvently re 


ceive at her hand. 


“ Stern duty !’? Why rest on the breast of thy mother ? 
Why follow, in joy, the proud step of thy brother? 
Why flutters thy heart at the voice of that other, 
Who steals thee from mother and brother away ? 
When the lip clings to thine, why so fondly dost press it 
When the loved arm encircles, why smile and caress it? 
Each glance of that fond eye—why does thy heart bless it 2 
Why love, trust, or labor for loved ones, I pray ? 


‘Stern duty !’? Came death to thy door, a prey-seeker, , 
Didst thou mark the eye glazing, the pulse growing weaker, 
And in thy hand clasped, were a life-brimming beaker, 
In duty, “ stern duty,” the draught would’st thou bring? 
Sawest thou a rich crown to thy brother’s brow bending, 
At his feet, a dark pit, its death-vapors up-sending, 
As thou sprangest to his side, thy voice, eye and hand lending, 
Would only “stern duty” thy fleet footsteps wing ? 


There’s a dearer than mother, whose breast is my pillow, 

A truer than brother’s foot guides o’er the billow; 

There’s a voice I shall hear at the grave-guarding willow, 
When they leave me to sleep in my turfcovered bed; 
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There’s a lip with soft love-words forever o’erflowing, 
An eye in which love-thoughts forever are glowing, 
A hand never weary of guarding, bestowing, 

A heart, that for me, has in agony bled. 


“Stern duty!’ No, Love is my ready foot winging; 

On duty’s straight path Love sweet roses is flinging; 

In love to the “ Frrenp of my heart” I'm still clinging ; 
My “ home” is his smile, my ‘ far off” is his frown. 

He shaped the frail goblet that Death waits to shiver ; 

He cast every sun-ray on life’s gloomy river; 

Both are safest when guarded by Maker and Giver ; 
My laurels and life at his feet I lay dowa. 


Away to my brother, the orphan’d of Heaven. 
Away with the life-draught my Saviour has given! 
Away, till the web Time is weaving be riven! 
Then my wings, and my harp, and my crown evermore! 
I go, but one prayer my full heart is back throwing, 
By these warm gushing tears that I leave thee in going, 
By all that thou lovest, by thy hopes everglowing, 
Cheer thou “ the heart-orphans” that throng round thy door! 


Ship Faneuil Wall, July, 1846. 
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BREVITY OF HUMAN 


LIFE. 


BY MRS. M. L, GARDINER. 


Silence reigned on the dark brown. hills, 
and.low was the ripple of the murmuring 
wave, when the angel of death flapped his 
raven wings as he flitted upon the breeze of 
the morning, winding his way towards the 
abode of peace and loye. Fora moment he 
lingered over his victim, as if he shrank 
from his awful work, and withheld his 
poisoned arrow, already aimed at its object. 
Upon her couch of pain lay one who, a year 
since, was dressed in her bridal robes ; lovely 
and beloved, the pride and joy of all sur- 
rounding friends, for whom the world opened 
brightly and beautifully, without a cloud 
dimming its horizon. Possessed of every 
virtue, she was the centre of the dear do- 
mestic circle; the light of her eye gave 
pleasure, and her lip was sweet even in re- 
proof, Soft were the tones of her rich, clear 
voice, unconsciously stealing into the heart, 


making it at once her captive. Her deport- 
ment was calm, graceful and dignified. She 
was good,—one of the very few, whose in- 
fluence and light were seen and felt by all 
who had the pleasure of her acquaintance. 

Who wonders the angel of death loitered 
over one so lovely? One year ago, she gave 
her hand to him she loved best, and her 
young heart revelled in the fulness of earthly 
enjoyments. After spending a few weeks in 
travelling, and in the bosom of their friends, 
she parted with her husband, who left her to 
brave the dangers of the deep. Her tears 
flowed fast, as the whitened sail faded in the 
dim distance from her watchful eye. But 
she brushed away the chrystal tears, and in 
the pleasing anticipation of his return, sweet- 
ly smiled away the intervening hours. 

Over this lovely one, who was now a 
mother, the angel of death paused! Only 
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four weeks since, he took from her embraces 
her young bud of love, and now the insatiate 
foe claims the cherished one. Her fall, 
blue eyes are turned upon her friends, tears 
gush from her heart’s full fountain, her sup- 
plicating hands are raised, her bosom swells, 
as she bids adieu to the scenes of her child- 
hood and youth, as the image of the absent 
one passes like a shadow of brightnes over 
her bewildered vision. Sisters, young and 
lovely, cling around her; parents bend in 
agony over their first born, their idolized 
child. The aged grandfather kneels, and 
prayer and clouds of incense flow from his 
holy soul. It is in vain. Death, on his 
tireless errand, stays back but a moment 
longer. Vain the look the dying sufferer 
gave; vain the appeal; the arrow enters 
her soul, the vital current no longer flows, 
the heart is still, its pulsations cease! 

Dear reader, this is no fancied sketch ; it 
is a truth this day realized. Silence reigns 
where but yesterday the merry laugh re- 
echoed. Spell-bound are those buoyant 
spirits who but yesterday tripped in light- 
ness over the wooded hills, along the pebbly 
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THE DYING DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


shore, whose dark hair floated in the breeze, 
as unrestrainedly they climbed the towering 
cliffs, and danced upon their green summits. 
Oh! ye young and lovely, who fondly trust 
in an arm of flesh, and drink your bliss from 
the -eye of love, remember—that arm is 
weak, that eye, like the flower of a day, 
will close in its dewy brightness, «nd the 
arm, nerveless, which folded you in its close 
embrace. Seek then an arm unseen and 
almighty ; that when the waves of affliction 
beat heavily upon you, and you sink in the 
deep waters, you may rest secure, having the 
anchor Hope, fixed, firmly fixed, in the prom- 
ises of the word of God. Who, when the 
deep, blue sea wafts back its treasures, when 
a sail is seen breasting the rolling billows, 
urging its onward course, with home and 
love in view; who, when the heart beats 
high with transport, as the toil, the fatigue, 
the dangers of the deep are nearly over, and 
the desired, the long wished for haven bursts 
full in sight; who, when the sails are furled, 
and the young husband leaps from the proud 
ship’s deck to meet the friends he loves, will 
tell him his H is no more? 
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THE DYING DAUGHTER TO HER MOTHER. 


BY MRS. 0. 8S. BROWNE. 


[A béreaved mother has sent us the following heart- 
touching lines, accompanied by the preceding remarks. 
We believe the latter were not intended for pmublica- 
tion; but they are so very appropriate that we cannot 
deny ourselves the pleasure of inserting them. ‘hey 
well,express the anguished feelings of one who has 
lost a talented and well-beloved daughter. Lost, did 
we say? Nay, we recall that word; for, doubtless, in 
leaving this world of sorrow and suffering, instead of 
being lost, she was happily saved.—Ep.] 


Our season in this section of country is 
much later than usual, and though winter 
lingered long, as though unwilling to relin- 
quish its reign of frosts and desolation, the 
spell is at last broken, and surely spring has 
in truth returned. All nature without has 
indeed come to life again. The birds seem 


to be holding a gala to-day; not one sorrow- 
ful note falls upon the ear; but forgetting 
all but the beautiful present, they spontane- 
ously warble forth praise to the great Author 
from whom we receive such unlimited good- 
ness. Well were it with man were he as 
ready to render the tribute of gratitude and 
praise, and welcome with joy and gladness 
the hope of a coming year. But, alas! too 
many, like myself, are weeping over the 
memories of the past, the brief record of 
another year; perchance a winter of weari- 
ness and watchings, whose spring brought 
naught but death and sorrow in its train, and 
“sighing for the loved and gone.” Alas! a 
spring over which the shadow of death had 
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TO A LADY. 


swept with its sable pall, and filled the heart \ 


with a desolation which none can express, 
but only feel. Oh! well do I remember 
when we laid our child in yonder village 
church-yard among that numerous congrega- 
tion of the dead, to sleep the “sleep that 
knows no waking.’”? Once and again have 
the pale flowers which our hands have nur- 
tured, (and even might have nourished by 
our tears,) blossomed sweetly over her nar- 
row bed; and naught disturbs her sweet re- 
* pose; she rests now in her quict slumber. 


Lift the casement, dearest mother, 
Let me feel the zephyr’s wing 

To my fainting spirit bearing 
Perfumes of the early spring. 

Wark | the wild bird’s sweetly singing 
On my fav’rite willow tree, : 

But to thee its joyouscarol 
Seems a spirit-wail for me. 


Bring the pure baptismal water, 
Type of Jesus’ dying love, 
‘Emblem of the soul’s redemption, 
On the glorious shores above ; 
Thither bring the sacred emblems 
Of the blest Redeemer’s death, 
On that night of fearful darkness, 
Ere He yielded up His breath. 


Lay me 1n our village church-yard, 
Plant my grave with pleasant flowers, 
Such as [have loved to cherish 
In my childhood's happy hoars. 
When returning spring shall Waken 
Those sweet fl wrets once so dear, 
Think of me, not dead, but living 
In love's high and holy sphere. 


Let the fir-tree’s spreading branches, 
In their green luxuriance wave, 
When above my lonely pillow 
Autumn's sounding tempests rave 
When its tassel’d plumes gleam brightly, 
*Neath a stormy, winter sky, 
Let it speak to thy ’reft bosom 
Of the soul that cannot die. 


Weep not, Father, Mother, Sister, 
My young spirit longs to go 
Where immortal am’ranths cluster, 
And the living fountains flow ; 
Those dear arms that oft caressed me, 
Cannot stay my spirit’s wing ; 
Glorious harpers hover near me, 
And eternal anthems sing. 


Angel pinions, round me sweeping, 
Bear my soul from earth away, 
Soon I'll join the blissful chorus 
In the courts of endless day. 
See the seraph band descending, 
With their trailing robes of snow, 
Father, Mother, bless me quickly, 
Jesus calls, and I must go. 
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Lady, with that laughing eye, 
Beaming, glowing joyfully ; 

With those cheeks of healthful bloom, 
Brighter than the Rose of June; 
With those locks, so glittering, 

Here and there in wave and ring; 
List, O listen, thus to me, 

While I sketch thy destiny. 


Time, if long he keeps thee here, 

May subdue that mirthful cheer; 
Round those laughing lips and eyes, 
Write his mournful histories ; r 
Wrinkle deep that youthful brow ; 
Change those locks, so sunny now, 

To as dull, unlovely hue 

As ever o’er such tresses grew. 
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Once around my temples rolled 
Wavy locks of silken mould ; 
Once my bounding heart was free, 
Beating ever joyfully. 

But corroding chills of pain, 
Sorrows cold and blighting rain, 
Bade those pleasures all depart— 
Nipped the d/ossoms of my heurt ! 


Lady, with that beaming eye, 

There are joys that never die; 

Gems of brightest, purest worth, 
Richer far than those of earth, 

Buds that bloom and blossom here, 
Die in Autumn cold and sere; 

But there are to mortals given, 
Sweeter flowers to bloom in Heaven ! 
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THE LITTLE GIRL'AND THE RAIN. 


THE LITT LE«GIRL AND \ THE RAIN. 


BY. MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY, 


‘6 Mother, it rains,” said a little girl, who 
was looking out at the window. ‘I am sor- 
ry not to goand make that visit to Emma. 
She invited me twice before, but it rained: 
and now it is raining hard again.” 

“1 hope you will not be unhappy, my 
dear,” said her mother. “1 think I notice 
the tears upon your cheeks. I will not say 
itis a little thing; for the troubles of my 
children seem great to them ; but I trust you 
will be patient, and wait pleasantly for good 
weather.” 

“Mother, you have told me that God 
knows everything, and that he is always 
good. Then he certainly must know that 
there is but one Saturday afternoon in the 
week, and that is all the time I have to 
play with my little friends. He must know 
that it has rained now these three holidays, 
when I wished so much to go abroad. And 
can he not make sunshine whenever he 
pleases 1?” 

“ We cannot understand all the ways of 
God, my child; but the Bible tells us he is 
wise and good. Look out into your little 
garden, and see how happy the rose buds 
are to catch the soft rain in their bosoms, 
and how the violets lift up their sweet faces 
to meet it, and as the drop falls into the quiet 
stream, how it dimples with gladness and 
gratitude. The cattle will drink at the 
stream and be refreshed. Should it be dried 
up, they would be troubled; and were the 
green grass to grow brown and die, they 
would be troubled still more, and some of 
them might perish for want of food.” 

Then the good mother told her daughter 


An old gentleman who has dabbled all his 
life in statistics, says he never heard of more 
than one woman who insured her life. He 
accounts for this by the singular fact of one 
of the questions on every insurance paper 
being, ‘* What is your age ?” 


of the sandy deserts in the east, and of the 
came!, who patiently bears thirst for many 
days; and how the fainting traveller watched 
for the rain cloud, and blessed God when 
he found water; and she showed her the 
picture of the camel and of the caravan, 
and told her how they were sometimes 
buried under the sands of the desert. And 
she told her a story of the mother who wan- 
dered into the wilderness with her son, and 
when the water was spent in the bottle, she 
laid him under the shades to die, and went 
and prayed in her anguish to God; then 
how an angel brought the water from hea- 
ven, and her son lived. She told her of 
another story from the Bible, how there 
fell no rain in Israel for more than three 
years, and the grass dried up, and the brooks 
wasted away, and the cattle died; and how 
the great prophet prayed earnestly to God, 
and the skies sent their blessed rain, and 
the earth gave forth her fruit. Many other 
things this good mother said to her child, 
to teach and entertain her. Then they sang 
together a sweet hymn or two, and the little 
girl was surprised to find the afternoon so 
swiftly spent, for the time passed pleasantly. 

So she thanked her kind mother for the 
stories she had told, and the pictures she 
had shown her. And she smiled, and said, 
“ What God pleases is best.” 

Her mother kissed her, and said, “ Carry 
this sweet spirit with you, my daughter, as 
long as you live, and yon will have gathered 
more wisdom from the storm than from the 
sunshine.” 


Women deal largely in secrets. We 
have heard of a secret down in Portland, 
which was so large, that it required all the 
women in town to keep it; and then they 
could not do it without the help of their hus- 
bands. : 


ANECDOTES. 
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PAGE OF “INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT.” 


Finpine Cavitizs.—A dentist writes the 
following story to the Lowell Courier :—A 
fellow came to me the other day, wanting to 
have some cavities in his teeth filled up. I 
examined his teeth carefully, and told him 
that I did not see any cavities; but I must 
needs look again, for he was confident that 
there were several. But I again told him 
that I could find none, and he went away. 
A week or two after I met with him, and 
asked him about those teeth. 

** Oh,” said he, “what’s-hisename over 
here filled them for me—he found four holes 
—pretty large ones, too. I knew they were 
there.” : 

“Ab,” said I, “I looked very carefully 
and did not see any.” 

“Well,” said he, “he didn’t find ’em ¢2l/ 
after he'd drilled a spell!” 


Dvr tinc.—T wo musquitoes one morning 
met on a leaf in the garden. Both were 
filled with the blood drawn from their last 
nocturnal depredations. They were silent 
and dumpy, cross and savage. One of them 
ran out his sting, and wiped it on his fore leg. 
The other thrust out his sting and pointed it 
towards the first musquito. This was con- 
sidered an insult, and so the offended mus- 
quito steps up to the other, and says :— 

“Did you turn your sting at me ?” 

“T ran out my sting ; you can apply it as 
you choose,” was the answer. 

‘‘ Sir, your remark savors of rascality,” 

- said the first. 

‘‘ Hah!” exclaimed the other, ‘‘a down- 
right insult! No gentlemanly musquito 
will submit to such treatment without satis- 
faction. Draw, villain, and defend yourself.” 

They rushed together, and “running one 
another through the body, died, honorable 
deaths. 


A gentleman who has occasion to walk 
with two ladies and one umbrella, should al- 
ways go in the middle—that secures a dry 
coat to himself, and is showing no partiality 
to either of the ladies, 


Prenry or Cnricxen Lerr.—A loving 
young couple, who had just been married, 
were stopping at Union Hall, Saratoga. 
They billed and cooed so much at the table, 
that they were called by all who sat near 
them, the “turtle doves.” After they had 
left, a facetious young man who had been 
sitting opposite them while there, noticed 
their absence, and inquired of a friend by his 
side, if the turtle doves were gone. A 
waiter, who stood immediately behind him, 
thinking the inquiry was addressed to him, 
answered—* Yes, sir; but we have plenty 
of chicken left.” 

The best way to get along with women 
is to keep them well loved all the time. 
Woman can never be satisfied unless she 
is loved half to death. Keep her mouth 
stopped with kisses, and she cannot scold. 
Keep her hands full of babies, and she cannot 


_employ them in doing mischief. 


A Senststzp Woman.—A Millerite in 
Maine, said to his wife during the time of 
harvest, “ [ am resolyed to work no more; I 
think it wrong to gather any more of the 
fruits of the earth.” The next morning he 
arose, and walked abroad to meditate. Re- 
turning, he asked his wife if she had break- 
fast ready. She said “No.” ‘ But,” he 
asked, “are you not going to get any?” 
She answered, ‘* No; for,” said she, ‘you 
say it is not your duty to work, and if it is 
not your duty, it is not mine; and if the 
fruits of the earth may not be gathered in, 


‘they may not be cooked after they are gath- 


ered in. [am resolved to submit with you 
to the will of God, and abide by the conse- 
quences.” He walked out again, and after 
a while he returned and said to his wife: 
“Ifyou will go and get some breakfast, I 
will go to work.” 


_ Mr. David Fender, a bright youth of 
eighteen, thus concluded a love letter to his 
intended: “And should you say yes, dear 
Mary, I will ever be truly your D. Fender.” 
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THE PANTHER SCENE. 


[SEE PLATE,] 


THE accompanying plate 1s a spirited il- 
lustration of a thrilling scene described in 
Cooper’s * Pioneers.’ The two young ladies, 
Elizabeth and Louisa, engaged in pleasant 
conversation and in admiring the beauties 
and grandeur that surrounded them, had in- 
advertently strayed away into the deep 
forest, when a sound attracted Elizabeth’s 
attention, and she suddenly started, and ex- 
claimed— 


“Listen! there are the cries of a child 
on this mountain! is there a clearing near 
us? or can some little one,have strayed from 
its parents ?” 

“Such things frequently happen,’ re- 
turned Louisa.  “ Let us follow the sounds ; 
it may be a wanderer starving on the hii.” 


Urged by this consideration, the females 
pursued the low, mournful sounds, that pro- 
ceeded from the forest, with quick and im- 
patient steps. More than once, the ardent 
Elizabeth was on the point of announcing 
that she saw the sufferer, when Louisa 
caught her by the arm, and pointing behind 
them, cried— 

“ Look at the dog!” 

Brave had been their companion, from the 
time the voice of his young mistress lured 
him from his kennel, to the present moment. 
His advanced age had long before deprived 
him of his activity ; and when his compan- 
ions stopped to view the scenery, or to add 
to their boquets, the mastiff would lay his 
huge frame on the ground, and await their 
movements, with his eyes closed, and a list- 
lessness in his air that ill accorded with the 
character of a protector. But, when aroused 
by this cry from Louisa, Elizabetu turned, 
she saw the dog with his eyes keenly set on 
some distant object, his head bent near the 
ground, and his hair actually rising on his 
body, either through fright or anger. It was 
most probably the latter, for he was growl- 
ing in a low key, and occasionally showing 
his teeth, in a manner that would have terri- 
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fied his mistress, had she not so well known 
his good qualities. 

“ Brave!” she said, “be quiet. Brave! 
what do you see, fellow ?” 
~ At the sounds of her voice, the rage of the 
mastiff, instead of being at all diminished, 
was very sensibly increased. He stalked 
in front of the ladies, and seated himself at 
the feet of his mistress, growling louder than 
before, and occasionally giving vent to his 
ire by a short, surly barking. 

“What does he see?” said Elizabeth, 
“there must be some animal in sight.” 


Hearing no answer from her companion, 
she turned her head, and beheld Louisa, 
standing with her face whitened to the color 
of death, and her finger pointing upward, 
with a sort of flickering, convulsed motion. 
The quick eye of Elizabeth glanced in the 
direction indicated by her friend, where she 
saw the fierce front and glaring eyes of a 
female panther, fixed on them in horrid ma- 
lignity, and threatening instant destruction. 

“ Let us fly!” exclaimed Elizabeth, grasp- 
ing the arm of Louisa, whose form yielded 
like melting snow, and sunk lifeless to the 
earth. 


There was not a single feeling in the 
temperament of Elizabeth, that could prompt 
her to desert a companion in such an ex- 
tremity ; and she fell on her knees, by the 
side of the inanimate Louisa, tearing from 
the person of her friend, with an instinctive 
readiness, such parts of her dress as might 
obstruct her respiration, and encouraging 
their only sefeguard, the dog, at the same 
time, by the sounds of her voice. 

4“ Courage, Brave!” she cried, her own 
tones beginning to tremble, ‘“ courage, cour- 
age, good Brave.” 

A quarter-grown cub, that had hitherto 
been unseen, now appeared, dropping from 
the branches of a sapling, that grew under 
the shade of the beech which held its dain, 
The ignorant, but vicious creature, approache 
ed the dog, imitating the actions and sounds 
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of its parent, but exhibiting a strange mixture 
of the playfulness of a kitten with the feroci- 
ty of its race. Standing on its hind legs, it 
would rend the bark of a tree with ite fore 
paws, and play all the antics of a cat, for a 
moment; and then, by lashing itself with its 
tail, growling, and scratching the earth, it 
would attempt the manifestations of anger 
that rendered its parent so terrific. 

All this time Brave stood firm and un- 
daunted, his short tail erect, his body drawn 
backward on its haunches, and his eyes 
fellowing the movements of both dam and 
cub, At every gambol played by the latter, 
it approached nigher to the dog, the growl- 
ing of the three becoming more horrid at 
each moment, until the younger beast over- 
leaping its intended bound, fell directly be- 
‘fore the mastiff. There was a moment of 
fearful cries and struggles, but they ended 
almost as soon as commenced, by the. cub 
appearing in the air, hurled from the jaws 
of Brave, with a violence that sent it against 
a tree so forcibly, as to render it completely 
senseless. a 

Elizabeth witnessed the short struggle, 
and her blood was warming with the triumph 
of the dog, when she saw the form of the 
old panther in the air, springing twenty feet 
from the branch of the beech to the back 
of the mastiff. No words of ours can de- 
scribe the fury of the conflict that followed. 
It was a confused struggle on the dried 
leaves, accompanied by loud and terrific 
cties. Elizabeth continued on her knees, 

bending over the form of Louisa, her eyes 
fixed on the aninjals, with an interest so 
horrid, and yet so’ intense, that. she almost 
forgot her own stake in the result. So rapid 
and vigorous were the’ bounds of the inhabi- 
tant of the forest, that its active frame 
seemed constantly in the air, while the dog 
nobly faced his foe, at each successive leap. 
When the panther lighted on the shoulders 
of the mastiff, which was his constant aim, 
old Brave, though torn with her talons, and 
stained with his own blood that already 
flowed from a dozen wounds, would shake 
off his furious foe like a feather, and rearing 
on his hind legs, rush to the fray again, with 
his jaws distended, and a dauntless eye. 
But age and his pampered life greatly dis- 


THE PANTHER SCENE. 


qualified the noble mastiff for such a struggle 
In every thing but courage, he was only the 
vestige of what he had once been. A higher 
bound than ever, raised the wary and furious 
beast far beyond the reach of the dog, who 
was making a desperate but fruitless dash 
at her, from which she alighted in a favora- 
ble position, on the back of her aged foe. 
For a single moment, only, could the panther 
remain there, the great strength of the dog 
returning with a convulsive effort. But 
Elizabeth saw, as Brave fastened his teeth 
in the side of his enemy, that the collar of 
brass around his neck, which had been glit- 
tering throughout the fray, was of the color 
of blood, and directly, that his frame was 
sinking to the earth, where it soon lay pros- 
trate and helpless. Several mighty efforts 
of the wild-cat to extricate herself from the 
jaws of the dog, followed, but they were 
fruitless, until the mastiff turned on his back, 
his lips collapsed, and his teeth loosened ; 
when the short convulsions and stillness that 
succeeded, announced the death of poor 
Brave. 

Elizabeth now lay wholly at the mercy of 
the beast. There is said to be something in 
the front of the image of the Maker, that 
daunts the hearts of the inferior beings of 
his creation; and it would seem that some 


such power in the present instance, sus- 


pended the threatened blow. The eyes of 
the. monster and the kneeling maiden met 
for an instant, when the former stooped to 
examine her fallen foe; next to scent her 
luckless cub. From the ‘latter examination 
it turned, however, with its eyes apparently 
emitting flashes of fire, its tail lashing its 
sides furiously, and its claws projecting from 
its broad feet. 

Elizabeth did not, or could not move. Her 
hands were clasped in the attitude of prayer, 


“but her eyes were still drawn to her terrible 


enemy; her cheeks were blanched to the 
whiteness of marble, and her lips were 
slightly separated with horror. The moment 
seemed now to have arrived for the fatal 
termination, and the beautiful figure of Eliz- 
abeth was bowing meekly to the stroke, 
whena rustling of Jeaves from behind seemed 
rather to mock the organs, than to meet her 
ears. 


“HAVE FAITH IN ONE ANOTHER.” 


“Hist! hist!” said a low voice—* stoop 
lower, gal; your bunnet hides the creater’s 
head.” 

It was rather the yielding of nature than a 
compliance with this unexpected order, that 
‘caused the head of our heroine to sink on 
her bosom ; when she heard the report of the 


rifle, the whizzing of the bullet, and the en-, 


raged cries of the beast, who was rolling 
over on the earth, biting its own Mesh, and 
tearing the twigs and branches within its 
reach. At the next instant the form of an 
old -hunter, sometimes called Natty, and 
sometimes Leather-Stocking, rushed by her, 
and he called aloud— 

“ Come in, Hector, come in, you old fool ; 
tis a hard-lived animal, and may jumpag’in.” 

Natty maintained his position in front of 
the maidens, most fearlessly, notwithstand- 
ing the violent bounds and threatening as- 
pect of the wounded panther, which gave 
several indications of returning strength and 
ferocity, until his rifle was again loaded, 
when he stepped up to the enraged animal, 
and, ‘placing the muzzle close to its head, 
every spark of life was extinguished by the 
discharge. 

The death of her terrible enemy appeared 
to Elizabeth like a resurrection from her own 
grave. ‘There was an elasticity in the mind 
of our heroine, that rose to meet the pressure 
of instant danger, and the more direct to the 
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senses her apprehensions came, the more 
her nature had struggled to overcome them. 
But still she was @ woman. Had she been 
left to herself, in her late extremity, she 
would probably have used her faculties to the 
utmost, and with discretion, in protecting her 
person, but encumbered with her inanimate 
friend, retreat was a thing not to be at- 
tempted. Notwithstanding the fearful as- 
pect of her foe, the eye of Elizabeth had 
never shrunk from its gaze, and long after 
the event, her thoughts would recur to her 
passing sensations, and the sweetness of her 
midnight sleep would be disturbed, as her 
active fancy conjured in dreams, the most 
trifling movements of savage fury, that the 
beast had exhibited in its moment of power. 
We shall leave the reader to imagine the 
restoration of Louisa’s senses, and the expres- 
sions of gratitude which fell from the young 
women. The former was effected by a little 
water, that was brought from one of the 
thousand springs of those mountains, in the 
cap of Leather-Stocking ; and the latter we 
uttered with all the warmth that might 


expected from the character of Elizabeth... + 


Natty received her vehement protestations 
of gratitude, with a simple expression of good 
will, and with indulgence for her present 
excitement, but with a carelessness that 
showed how little he thought of the service 
he had rendered. 


“HAVE FAITH IN ONE ANOTHER.” 


BY J. Eo 


Have faith in one another 

When ye meet in friendship’s name ; 
In the true friend is a brother, 

And his heart should throb the same ; 
Though your paths in life may differ, 

Since the hours when first ye met, 
Have faith in one another, 

You may need that friendship yet. 


Have faith in one another 

When ye whisper love’s fond vow ; 
It will not be always summer, 

Nor be always bright as now; 


CARPENTER. 


And when wintry clouds hang o'er thee, 
If some kindred heart ye share, 
And have faith in one another, . 


* Qh! ye never shall despair. 


Have faith in one another, 
And let honor be your guide, 
And let truth alone be spoken, 
Whatever may betide; 
The false may reign a season, 
And oh! doubt not that it will, 
But, have faith in one another, 
And the truth shall triumph still. 


. 
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ORIGINAL-. 


REMARKS ON LITERATURE.—SKETCH OF JAMES O. ROCKWELL. 


BY JOHN C. MARTIN. 


The controversy concerning the compara- 
tive merits of European or American authors, 
is one in which I take little interest. It is 
not a legitimate subject for controversy. 
The business of the author is to enlarge the 
intellect, and widen the sphere of human af- 
fection and sympathy. Whatever is narrow, 
or selfish, or bigoted, in the public mind, he 
should strive to remove. Whatever is phi- 
lanthropic, benevolent, or universal, he should 
encourage and sustain. In this work his 
efforts should not be hemmed in by the 


boundaries of any particular sect or party—. 


any neighborhood, or state, or nation. His 
views should be as enlarged as the sphere of 
human joy or sorrow. And the gratitude 
due to authors from those whose solitude has 
been sweetened, whose sorrows have been 
soothed, and hopes brightened through their 
ministration, does not depend upon where 
they were born or where they lived. It de- 
pends upon their appreciation of the various 
emotions which occupy and interest the hu- 
man heart. Thomas Hood has eloquently 
described his-indebtedness to this source of 
humanalleviation. Afterstating that he was, 
in his youth, on account of physical debility, 
deprived of the usual occupations and sports 
of those of his age, and thus thrown upon 
the resource of books, and thus at once into 
the society of the great and good,—he says, 
“they were my interpreters in the house 


‘ beautiful of God, and my guides among the 


delectable mountains of nature. They re- 
formed my prejudices, chastened my passions, 
tempered my heart, purified my tastes, ele- 
vated my mind, directed my aspirations. I 
was lost in a chaos of undigested problems, 
false theories, crude fancies, obscure im- 
pulses, and bewildering doubts—when these 
bright intelligences called my mental world 
out of darkness like a new creation, and gave 
it ‘two great lights,’ Hope and Memory— 


the past for a moon, and the future for a 
sun.” 

Doubtless it is a very proper source of 
pride and gratification, that our own country- 
men have materially contributed to the intel- 
lectual entertainment and profit of mankind. 
And the more enlarged and less bigoted 
their views, the greater the cause for exul- 
tation. With comparatively very few au- 
thors by profession, there are still very many 
who in the midst of other and engrossing 
occupations, have by occasional and fugitive 
efforts laid just claim to genius of a high 
order. As grains of gold in the bed of the 
rivulet show the wealth of the mountain 
from which they flowed, so these occasional 
efforts show the capability of this nation to 
contribute its share towards a general Jitera- 
ture. 


Among the early lost of our gifted sons of 
genius, whose writings remain uncollected 
and scattered about in the periodicals in 
which they first appeared, or into which they 
have since been copied, is James O. Rocx- 
WELL. Born in indigence, and early inured 
to poverty and privation, it was while his 
spirit was undergoing the unnatural restraint 
of a factory, that the inward strivings of his 
boyish heart burst forth in a phillippick, of 
which the following is the commencement : 


“The factory life is full of strife, 
I own I hate it dearly ;- 

And every boy in their employ, 
Will own the same or nearly.” 


But when he turned from this to the plea- 
sant face of nature, the inward and pent-up 
feelings of his soul found their appropriate 
sphere in the study of the wonderful and 
ever varying delights which nature furnishes 
to her admirers: and tohim,—to use his own 
expression, 
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“The quiet land to which he turned, “Children, who, as sweet flowers growing, 


With a sweet and pleasant glory burned.” 


The ocean, vast and illimitable, with its 
various wonders and mysteries, was an unfail- 
ing source of study and pleasure. The 
mountain of ice sailing on its waters and 
glittering in the sun, called forth that beau- 
tiful apostrophe of his, commencing— 


“ Grave of waters gone to rest ; 
Jewel sparkling all the main !” 


Who that has attempted it—out of the 

many who have done so—has more pleasant- 

_ ly described a sunset at sea on a calm even- 
ing, than this ?— 


«“ There was no breath of air, 
To raise the sleeper’s tress ; 

And no wave-building winds were there 
‘On ocean’s loveliness ; 

But ocean mingled with the sky 
In such an equal hue, 

That vainly strove the wildered eye 
“To part their gold and blue.” 


The following true poem of his ought ever 
to be preserved. How vividly is the imagi- 
nation of the bereaved wife carried down 
into those mysterious depths of the ocean, 
where the body of her deceased husband in 
its watery grave, “heaveth with the restless 
tide.” } 

LOST AT SEA. 


Wife, who, in thy deep devotion, 
Puttest up a prayer for one 
Sailing on the stormy ocean, 
Hope no more—his course is done. 
Dream not, when upon thy pillow, 
That he slumbers by thy side; 
For his corse beneath the billow 
Heaveth with the restless tide. 


Laugh amid the sorrowing rains, 
Know ye many clouds are throwing 

Shadows on your sire’s remains ? 
Where the hoarse gray surge is rolling 

With a mountain’s motion on, 
Dream ye that its voice is tolling 

For your father, lost and gone ? 


“ When the sun looked on the veater, 
As a hero on his grave, 
Tinging with the hue of slaughter 
Every blue and leaping wave ; 
Under the majestic ocean, 
Where the giant current rolled, 
Slept your sire without emotion, 
Sweetly by a beam of gold.’ 


“ And the violet sunbeams slanted, 
Wavering through the crystal deep, 
Till their wonted splendors haunted 
Those shut eyelids in their sleep. 
Sands, like crumbled silver gleaming, 
Sparkled through his raven hair ; 
But the sleep that knows no dreaming, 
Bound him in its silence there. 


“So we left him; and to tell thee 
Of our sorrow and thine own, 

Of the woe that then befel thee, 
Come we weary and alone. 

That thine eye is quickly shaded, 
That thy heart-blood wildly flows, 

That thy cheek’s clear hue is faded, 
Ave the fruits of these new woes. 


“ Children, whose meek eyes, inquiring, 


Linger on your mother’s face, 
Know ye that she is expiring, 
‘That ye are an orphan race ? 
God be with you on the morrow, 
Father, mother—both no more; 
One within a grave of sorrow, 
One upon the ocean’s floor!” 


Boyuoop.—The best men are those who merely a superstructure upon the boy. It is 
preserve the boy in them as long as they one unfortunate sign for a man’s happiness, 
live. The child is the original, and man is when he has forgotten his boyish feelings. 
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THE GOLDEN cI1TY! 


OH, THE GOLDEN CITY—OR, A VISION OF “WHAT MIGHT BE.” 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


Weary and sickening of the dull debate, 

And clang of politics; weary of the pain 
Sand sorrow, and calamity, and crime 

Of daily history told us in our time ; 

Weary of wrong that reared its hydra head, 

And hissed from all its mouths ; dispirited 

With rich man’s apathy to poor men’s hurt, 

And poor men’s ignorance of their own desert ; 
And for a moment hopeless of mankind 

And that great cause, the nearest to my mind— 
Progress—the dream of poet and of sage— 

I leaned back in my chair, and dropped the page 
Diurnal, filled with all misery, 

And fell asleep ; if sleeping it could be, 

When, in their natural sequence in the brain 
Thought followed thought, more palpable and plain 
Than when I waked; when words took music’s voice, 
And all my being inly did rejoice. 

So felt sweet Coleridge, when of Kubla Khan, 

And the great river that through deserts ran, 

He sang the glories; and so I, that night, & 
Felt, when this vision passed before my sight ; 

And what I saw, I sang of at the time 

With ease unparalleled by waking rhyme, 

And to this tune, which many a day since then 

fn haunting musie has come back again. 


Oh, the golden city 
Shining far away; 
With its domes and steeples tall 
And the sunlight over all; 
With the waters of a bay, 
Dotted over with a fleet, 
Rippling gently at its feet: 
Oh, the golden city—so beaut’ful to see! 
It shall open wide its portals, 
And I'll tell you if it be 
The city of the happy, 
The city of the free. 


Oh, the glorious city, 
Shining far away; 

In its boundaries every man 

Makes his happiness a plan, 
That he studies night and day, 

Till he thinks it not alone, 

Like his property, his own: 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see ! 

But spreads it round about him, 
‘Till all be bless’d as he; 

His mind an inward sunshine, 
And bright eternally, 


Oh, the splendid city 
Gleaming far away: 


® 


Every man by Love possessed, 
Has a priest within his breast, 

And, whene’er he kneels to pray, 
Never breathes a thought unkind 
Against men of other mind: 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see! 
But knows that/God Eternal 

Will shawer his blessings free 
On hearts that live to love Him, 

And cling to Charity. 


Oh, the gorgeous city, 
Shining far away ; 

Where a competence is bliss, 

And each man that lives has this 
For his labor of the day; 

A labor not too hard, 

And a bountiful reward : 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see! 

Where mighty wheels to aid him 
Revolve incessantly, 

And Science gains to cheer him 
A daily Victory.® 


Oh, the glorious city, 
Shining far away; 

Neither Misery nor Crime, 

Nor the wrongs of ancient Time, 
Nor the Kingly lust of sway 

Ever come within its wall, 

To degrade or to enthral: 

Oh, the glorious city—so beautiful to see ! 

But Peace, and Love, and Knowledge, 
The civilizing Three, 

Still prove by Goop that has been, 
The Berrer that may be. 


Thus dreamed I, to this rhythm, or something near, 
But far more musical, and bright, and clear; 

And when I wakened, still my fancy ran 

*T was not all dream; and that large Hopes for man 
Were not such idle visions as the wise, 

In days like ours, should heedlessly despise. 

I thought that Love might be Religion, yet 

Not form alone, but soul and substance met; 

The guide, the light, the glory of the mind, 

Tl electric link, uniting all mankind: 

That if men loved, and made such Love their Law, 
All else would follow :—more than ever saw 

Poet or Prophet in the utmost light 

Of heavenly glory opening on their sight. 

But dream, or no dream, take it as it came; 

It gave me Hope—it may give you the same. 

And as bright Hopes make the Intention strong, 
Take heart with me, and muse upon my song. 


TACKET’ 


LS 


S FORT. 
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TACKET’S FORT.—A -HISTORICAL FRAGMENT. 


BY REY. J, 


** Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore, 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 

And told our marveling boyhood legend’s store, - 
Of their strange ’ventures, happ’d by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 

How few, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 

To sweep them from our sight! Time rolls his cease- 

less course,” Scorr. 


It was the depth of -winter. The winds 
swept fitfully along the deep, narrow valley 
of Klik river, and howled mournfully, as they 
tossed the giant branches of the mountain 
oak. The light of day had faded from the 
highest snow-clad peak of the Alleghanies. 
In a small cottage, immediately upon the 
bank of the river, fifteen ‘miles above its 
junction with the Great Kanawha, blazed a 
bright fire, around which was gathered a 
happy family, in which I wasa guest. Mr. 
and Mrs. Young had seen many a December 
gale. Old age, with all its attendant in- 
firmities, was upon them. Their lives had 
been spent in the wilds of western Virginia, 
a place replete with bold adventure and 
hazardous enterprise. ‘To while away a 
long winter night, and, if possible, snatch 
from oblivion facts connected with border 
warfare, joined to an intense bnt innocent 
curiosity to note the dangerous paths these 
hardy pioneers had threaded, I asked for 
their history. But to detail that would ex- 
haust the patience of the reader. I select, 
therefore, a single event, and those immedi- 
ately connected with it—the capture of 
Tacket’s Fort. 

In the month of January, 1789, the smoke 
of the white man’s cabin arose, for the first 
time, amid the tall forest trees that graced 
the beautiful valley of the Great Kanawha, 
immediately below the mouth of Coal river. 
The tide of emigration had come slowly down 
from ‘“* Camp Union,” now Lewisburg, Va., 
having its entire course stained with blood, 


G. BRUCE, 


until it reached “Fort Clendenen,” now 
Charleston, where it was stayed for several 
years by the strong arms of Indian warriors, 
fighting bravely and desperately to retain 
possession of “the beautiful river of the 
woods.” But the mandate had gone forth— 


** On to the west, dark Indian, go!” 


and, yielding to destiny, they slowly and sul- 
lenly retired, while in close proximity the 
“ pale faces” followed, to spoil their temples 
and desecrate the graves of their fathers. 

“In January, 1789,” said Mrs. Young, 
“my father, Lewis Tacket, and his brother 
Christopher, with their families, settled at 
the mouth of Coal river, and built what was 
called ‘ Tacket’s Fort,’ a little in the rear 
of the present residence of Mr. John Cape- 
hart. This ‘fort’ was a double log cabin, in- 
closed by a strong stockade, which was or- 
dinarily a sufficient pretection from the 
Indians. They were soon joined by others 
as fearless as themselves. And we num- 
bered, in fifteen months, seven families—in 
all, thirty-one persons. The dense forest 
was gradually yielding to the axe—the 
wilderness was becoming a fruitful field; 
and long exemption from Indian incursions 
had beguiled us into a degree of carelessness 
incompatible with our safety. On the 22d 
of March, 1790, my mother and brother 
Lewis, being in a field some distance from 
the fort, were seized and carried off by a 
party of Indians. Pursuit was made, but 
without success, ‘They were carried to Hu- 
ron, in Michigan, where my mother was 
purchased from her captor by a squaw, who 
iad known her when a girl, sent to Detroit, 
and set at liberty. The officers at Detroit 
interested themselves for my brother, ob- 
tained his release, and sent them down the 
lake to Erie, whence they passed across the 
country to “ Camp Union,” where they ar- 
rived early in September. News of their 
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release had been brought to us at the fort, 
with the further information that they would 
come from Erie to Pittsburg, and thence de- 
scend the Ohio river to Point Pleasant. 
“My father and Charles Young left the 
fort on the 26th of August, and descended 
the Kanawha river to that place, for the pur- 
pose of bringing them home; but they had 
gone the other route. That day I became a 
joyful mother. As these were the only per- 
sons that had been taken by the Indians for 
a long time, and their release following so 
close upon their captivity, it did not produce 
that circumspect vigilance which would 
have saved the fort. The people com- 
menced building outside of the picket; and 
some of them, (we among others,) were living 
on Coal river, some distance from the fort. 
But we were not afraid. We thought the 
warhoop would startle us no more. Alas! 
‘we know what a day may bring forth.’ 
“The 27th of August, 1790, dawned upon 
the fort. The sun shone from an unclouded 
sky. The men were busy building a house 
on Coal river. John M’Ellhany was sick in 
the fort, and my uncle, Christopher Tacket, 
was there to guard it. About four o’clock, 
P. M., some of the children were out on the 
bank of the Kanawha, playing ball, and my 
uncle was keeping tally for them. Some 
Indians, who had approached them under 
cover of the banks of the river, showed them- 
selves but a few yards from the boys, and 
raised the terrible war cry of their nation. 
Tacket and the boys fled with the utmost 
precipitation. He reached the gate; but 
waiting for the children to get in before he 
made it fast, the Indians rushed upon and 
forced it open. He then started to the house, 
where he had left his gun; but was shot 
down and tomahawked in the yard, as were 
all the ehildren. John M’Ellhany hearing 
the cry without, closed the door; but, in 
doing it, had three of his fingers shot off. 
Unable to defend themselves, and the Indians 
promising protection if they would surrender, 
Mrs. M’Eillhany prevailed with her son to 
open the door and admit them, There were 
in the fort, John M’Ellhany, his mother, wife, 
*Hannah Tacket, (the wife of Christopher,) 
Betsy Tacket, Samuel Tacket and Samuel 
M’Ellhany, (little boys.) -Having secured 
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these, the Indians bound up M’Ellhany’s 
wounded hand, and, taking what plunder 
they could, retreated on to the hill, some 
half mile or more, where they stopped to 
divide the spoils, which being done they left 
the prisoners under a strong guard, and the 
main party returned to the fort, to secure 
more prisoners. But they were disappoiut- 
ed; for when the people on Coal river heard 
the shooting at the fort, Robert M’Ellhany 
and his son Robert ran to ascertain the cause 
of it; and the rest of us took refuge in the 
house of Thomas Allsbury. 

“QO, it was anawful moment! We knew 
not at what moment the foe might be upon 
us; and should they come, we had no hope 
of deliverance. The M’Ellhanys finding the 
fort in possession of a large party of Indians, 
gave up all for lost, and, without returning 
to us, passed through the woods, crossed 
Coal river at the falls, and reached Clen- 
denen next morning at daylight. We soon 
ascertained that the Indians had retired from 
the fort, and were sufficiently acquainted 
with their mode of warfare, to believe that 
they had only retired a short distance, and 
would return before dark. We, therefore, 
took canoes instantly and started for Clen- 
denen. 

“Just after dark there came up a heavy 
thunder-storm. The rain fell in torrents, 
filling the canoe in which [ was, half full of 
water; and it did seem that we had only es- 
caped the fury of the savage to find a watery 
grave. How I shielded my child, in that 
long night of alarm and terror, I know not; 
but we all arrived safely at Clendenen next 
morning about sunrise. The Indians finding 
that we had fled, killed what cattle they 
could find, burned all the houses, and return- 
ing to the prisoners, told them that they had 
killed all the people in the neighborhood, 
Sometime after, however, they told them the 
truth, stating that those litile revers had 
saved them. And so it was; for if the rivers 
had not been swollen by recent rains, they 
would have pursued and cut us all off, or 
taken us prisoners. 

“ About sundown they were ready to 
move; but, as a necessary preliminary, 
wished to bind John M’Ellhany. He told 
them it was useless; for his mother and wife 
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being with them, he should not think about 
making his escape. Feigning satisfaction 
with this answer, one of them threw down 
a blanket, and bade him take it up. #s he 
stooped to execute the order, the tomahawk 
was buried in his head; and he rolled upon 
the ground a lifeless corpse! Leaving him 
there a prey to wild beasts and the vultures 
of the air, they hurried away with the mother 
and wife, whose apprehensions for the future 
were too painful to allow them to realize, to 
the full extent, the desolation of the present 
momerit, or to give to the bitterness of their 
anguish the luxury of tears. It was one of 
those moments of high-wrought, intense ex- 
citement, in which the tide of feeling can 
only double back upon itself, and freeze the 
heart with horror ! 5 

“They continued their march to a late 
hour of the night. The elder Mrs. M’EIl- 
hany, beside being infirm from age, was very 
corpulent, and hence traveled with difficulty, 
retarding the progress of the entire company. 
Betsy Tacket was walking immediately be- 
hind her, the last of the sad captive train. 
Observing the Indians in close consultation, 
she guessed their fatal determination, and 
said, ‘ Grandmother, it is time for you to 
pray—they are going to kill you!’ With- 
out making any reply, she fell upon her 
knees and cried, ‘Lead me to the rock that 
is higher than I!’ and, as the words trembled 
upon her lips, the tomahawk of the savage 
bade 

«“« The weary wheels of life stand still.’ 

The silver cord was loosed, the golden bowl 
broken, and her spirit passed away to the 
land of the blest. She was a member of the 
Baptist Church, and a devoted Christian. O, 


it is, indeed, 
“A fearful thing 


To see the human soul take wing, 
In any shape—in any mood ;’ 
but to see it in this shape, even in the dim, 
shadowy distance of halfa century, makes us 
shudder. But she was ready—her lamp was 
trimmed and burning. She lived in com- 
munion with God, and to her we may appro- 
priately apply the words of Montgomery 
“¢ Prayer is the Christian’s vita] breath, 
The Christian’s native air— 
His watchword at the gate of death: 
He enters heavea with prayer.’ 
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“Soon after her death they encamped for 
the night. Next morning the Indians disa- 
greed about something, and one of them, 
taking Hannah Tacket, separated from the 
others, and, turning ap Guyandotte river, 
passed’on to the Holstien. He, several times, 
made her steal corn and other things neces- 
sary to their subsistence. She at length 
asked him if the Indians stole from each 
other. *No,’ said he, ‘the Great Spirit 
would be angry with them.’ * You make 
me steal from ‘my people, and do you not 
think the Great Spirit will be angry with 
me for doing so?’ Unable to answer her, 
he was content, after that, to do the stealing 
himself. He treated her with great kind- 
ness and affection, and, some eighteen months 
or two vears after her captivity, he released 
her, and she returned to her friends. The 
others crosséd the Ohio river, and went to 
some of their towns on the Muskingum, 
where the prisoners were separated, Jane 
M’Ellbany remaining, while Betsy Tacket 
and the two little boys were carried to Huron. 
Jane M’Ellhany’s captivity was short, and 
the manner of her escape so remarkable, as 
to warrant our calling it providential. The 
man who owned her sent her, early one 
morning, to a neighboring wigwam for a 
basket, in which he wished to wash some 
lyehommony. Though well acquainted with 
the path, she lost her way. Utterly bewil- 
dered, she could neither find the hut to 
which she was sent, nor any other. In this 
condition she wandered all day. Late inthe 
evening she came to an Indian village, but 
she saw no person. She passed several huts 
without even an inclination to stop. At 
length, as she approached one, some. person 
seemed to say to her, ‘ Stop here!’ Yield- 
ing to the suggestion, she stepped to the door, 
and, to her great joy, found the hut was oc- 
cupied by a white-man, whose name, as she 
subsequently learned, was Zanes. He asked 
her if she was a prisoner, where taken, and 
if she desired to return to her friends. Hav- 
ing answered his inquiries, he told her that, 
if she would. consent to be concealed for a 
few weeks, and assist his wife in preparing 
his winter clothes, he would restore her to 
her friends. With these conditions, she 
cheerfully complied. Taking her some dis- 
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tance from his house, he concealed her be- 
neath a pile of logs, where she remained for 
six weeks. The hunting season at length 
arrived, when he conveyed her to Wheeling, 
whence she returned'to Clendenen. 

“ Betsy Tacket was stolen from the In- 
dians by a Mr. M’Pherson, who was trading 
with them, and carried to Detroit, where she 
subsequently married Robert Johnson, who 
purchased Samuel Tacket, and then returned 
with them to Kanawha. 

“The fate of Samuel M’Ellhany is not 
known ; but it is supposed that he was killed 
at the time of General St. Clair’s defeat, as 
we never heard of him afterward. 

“* May such scenes never recur!” said 
Mrs. Young, as she wiped the tears from her 
cheek. “I saw the dense, heavy cloud of 
smoke roll up from the fort, and knew full 
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well that a sister and brother were either 
killed or were led away captive. Ah! 
though forty-nine years have passed away 
since *that ill-fated day, its scenes are as fresh 
in my mind as if they had occurred yester- 
day.” 

The clock had struck twelve—the bright 
fire had become dim; so, bidding my kind 
entertainers good-night, 1 retired to rest, 
feeling grateful to God that the restless 
vengeance of the untutored savage would not 
disturb me, in that quiet cottage home. And 
now, gentle reader, if I have beguiled thee 
of one care, awakened in thy heart one emo- 
tion of gratitude for the felicity of thy 
position, or kindled into livelier glow the 
sympathies of thy nature, my recompense is 


gained. 
Ladies’ Repository. 
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GE eM eR SS :O-FS heer cA Sin. 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Memory smiling, stands beside me 
Beckons with her alban hand, 
Points me to the sunny borders 
On time’s past and distant strand. 


Like the whispers of the evening, 
Borne on westlin’ zephyrs far ; 
Like the silent, radiant beaming, 
Of some distant twinkling star ;— 


Comes the voice of days departed, 
Come the scenes syne long ago; 

Gentle memory, bear me onward, 
Thither once more let me go. 


Lap me on the mossy greensward, 
Where my infant feet have strayed; 

Let me pluck afresh the daisies, 

_ Let me puli the meadow-blade. 


Let me hear the lulling murmurs— 

‘ Of the pebbty mountain brook ; 

And the cuckoo’s humble music, 
Cloistered in some shady nook. 


Give me back those fond caresses, 
From a tender mother now ; 


4 
Let me feel affection’s kisses 


Once more burning on my brow. 


What of care and what of sorrow 
Roughed the stream of youth’s content; 
Give me back those halcyon hours, 
Hours like pleasing visions spent. 


Rolls the stream of life so swiftly, 
Youthful days are but a dreain ; 
Roughly rides our life-boat onward ; 

Lixe the sands the breakers seem. 


Life is but a transient bubble, 
Dancing on time’s rapid waves; 
Rainbow pleasures sparkle round it, 
But they find ephemeral graves. 


Hope her syren song is singing, 
‘Future joys abundant are ;” 
But like shadows they elude us,— 
Vanish as the shooting star, 


Then, O memory, bear me onward, 
Back once more to spring-time hours !— 
Lifes’ own spring-time,—richly teeming 
With enjoyment’s choicest flowers. 
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THE MAL aQ ROY. oF A Met L-¥* 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON, 


Tn a neat, but unpretending parlor of a 
small house in one of our large cities, was 
assembled a cheerful family, consisting of 
father, mother, a lovely daughter of fifteen, 
and three fine boys, younger than the girl 
around whom they were clustered, as she 
put the last stitches to the last of the three 
new vests, which they were to wear for the 
first time, on the morrow. 

* Well, wife,” observed the gentleman 
gaily, ‘I have this day tnade up the five 
hundred dollars, to purchase our wild farm 
in the West. But, indeed, although we have 
so earnestly looked forward to this day, I 
must confess, that | feel my heart shrinking 
from the hardships of pioneer life.” 

‘‘ Never heed them for a minute,” replied 
the cheerful wife; we are well, and full of 
hope and resolution. We cannot shrink 
from the few years of toil and @privation 
which will secure ease and plenty to ourselves 
and children, through all after life.” 

“But, Mary,’? resumed the husband, “ I 
fear that our boys will have no opportunities 
of acquiring education, for the lack of which, 
neither lands or money can be sufficient com- 
pensation.” 

«“ There, you are borrowing trouble again, 
Charles; Ellen is capable of instructing her 
brothers in all useful learning, until they 
are old enough to go from home, to some 
good institution.” 

“« My Ellen is indeed a treasure’”—and the 
father’s whole face brightened as he spake— 
“and it does seem that knowledge is hers by 
intuition. ‘To think of all the branches that 
she has mastered; and the German and 
French languages, too; and all the pretty 
creations of her little fingers, that know so 
well how to make and mend a garment, or 
prepare a meal of victuals. She will be a 
wonder in the new settlement, and may 
take her choice of the young wood-choppers.” 

At this suggestion, even the hopeful mo- 


ther looked thoughtful, and sighed as she 
gazed upon her fair daughter. But it was 
arranged that they should take up their line 
of march early in April, for that land of 
promise, the interminable West. 

Having suffered them to remain about 
eighteen months in their new location, we 
will just look in upon them, as we travel 
through the fertile wastes in the vicinity 
of the now flourishing town of Indianapolis. 
(Remember, reader, we are reviewing the 
scenes of the past fifteen years.) Well, here 
is a little log cabin in the centre of a small 
stubble field, which has apparently yielded a 
fine crop of wheat, though it now has its 
peculiar look of desolation. This is the 
home of our friend, Charles Mallory. We 
will look in upon him. There seems little 
of cornfort in this small dwelling, with but 
one room on the ground, and a garret-like 
chamber ; with furniture such as the new 
settlers substitute for the costly elegance 
which they could not transport, and which 
would be sadly out of place in log cabins. 
We arrived at a sad crisis. Mr. Mallory 
lay on his humble bed very sick of the ac- 
climating intermittent. Poor Mary, looking 
weary and care-worn, was at once nursing 
a young child, attending to the invalid, and 
cooking dinner. The two youngest of the 
boys they brought with them, were sitting 
listlessly by the fire, pale and emaciated by 
the fever, from which they were just re- 
covering. Indeed, it would seem that they 
had already paid a high price for years of 
independence and honor, if such are really in 
store for them. The sick man’s eyes wandered 
from the patient wife to the suffering chil- 
dren, and athe tears stole over his burning 
cheeks. 

A showy carriage stopped at the cottage 
door, and a robust, overgrown girl clambered 
awkwardly from it, and then assisted a re- 
markably fleshy and red-faced woman, in 
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the most showy and expensive dress possible, 
to alight. Mrs. Mallory meantime laid her 
babe on the bed beside its sick father, and 
prepared to receive the strangers, who en- 
tered with an air of proud condescension, and 
announced themselves as the wife and daugh- 
ter of Colonel Boggs, the Government Land 
Agent for that territory. 

“Do place my chair nearer the door, 
Celestina,” murmured Mrs. Boggs to the 
young lady. “The air of this sick room is 
so oppressive, and infectious, too, I fear ; es- 
pecially to persons of weak nerves, like my- 
self.” 

Then addressing Mrs. Mallory, “I was 
told, ma’am, that you have a daughter.” 

“JT have,” was Mrs. M.’s reply. 

‘Is she at home, now 2” inquired the fine 
lady. 

“‘ She will be in presently,” said Mrs M. ; 
‘would you like to see her?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. B. “I would like to 
look at her before I make my proposals. A 
person can generally form something of a 
judgment by a girl’s appearance, though 
even that is not to be relied on. It is so 
very difficult to get a good girl. 1 believe I 
have had twenty within the year, and was 
glad to get rid of every one of them. Some 
were so ignorant, and some so lazy; others 
careless, and some dishonest ; but the worst 
fault of this class of girls is, they are so im- 
pudent and assuming. They will behave 
just as if they thought themselves as good 
as their employers, and if we do not treat 
them with the utmost courtesy, and even de- 
ference, they are bitterly grieved, and will 
leave you, no matter in how much of a diffi- 
culty. The girl who left me this morning, 
was highly recommended to me, but she 
would not stay, unless she could sit with me 
at table, though she said she would do all the 
waiting, and did not expect to sitdown when 
we had company, but she would not eat in 
the kitchen with the other servants, because 
some of them are colored. But then she is 
the daughter of a broken merchant from 
Philadelphia, and has an excellent education, 
and is so very fond of reading. Now ser- 
vants ought not to read at all. The less 
book-learning they have, the better drudges 
they are. Hducated girls have such lofty 
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notions of themselves, and some of them 
really pretend to romance. Indeed it is 
enough to disgust one. And then they are 
so dressy. Why a stranger at church 
might easily mistake the servant ‘girl of a 
good family, for the daughter. Such things 
have happened to me. But I am informed 
that your husband was only a poor mechanic 
before he came here, and so I hope that your 
daughter has no important airs and delicate 
accomplishments.” 

This oration was so volubly delivered, that 
Mrs. Mallory could not interpose a word ; 
and just at this moment, Ellen and her 
eldest brother entered the house, carrying 
between them a large basket of vegetables, 
which they had been gathering in the field. 
Ellen had on a pretty white sun bonnet and 
dark gingham dress, and her sweet, intellec- 
tual face was glowing with her over exer- 
tion, and she appeared truly beautiful. Mrs. 
Boggs surveyed her with a disdainful air, 
and Miss Celestina turned away her head 
with an expression of ineffable contempt, as 
Mrs. Mallory presented her to them. 

“T am afraid-she will make but an: in- 
different kitchen maid,’ observed Mrs. B. 
‘‘ Floweyer, as I am wholly destitute of help, 
T will give her a trial; but [ cannot offer 
great wages at first. I will give fifty cents 
the first week, and then, if she suits me, I 
will increase her wages.” 

“ Indeed, madam,” began Mrs. Mallory. 

“Oh, I assure you,” interrupted the lady, 
‘“T cannot offer her a cent more. She is so 
small and puny looking, and then I should 
suppose my service preferable, at any rate, to 
digging potatoes.” 

* « Madam !” exclaimed Mr. Mallory, rais- 
ing himself in bed, “if you will permit me 
to speak, I will settle this affair at once. In 
the present invalid state of the family, we 
cannot let you have our ‘daughter on any 
terms; but I will take the liberty to say, 
that if we were all well, my child should 
never work in your kitchen. Ladies of your 
way of thinking, should look out for colored 
servants. White girls, in this country, are 
not sufficiently abject.” 

“Tam sure I do not. want the daughter of 
a man who can speak so impertinently to a 
lady of my standing. Come, Celestina ;” 
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and the ladies departed in great indigna- 
tion. 

“‘ Who ever heard such impertinence, and 
from such poor, mean creatures?’ ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Boggs, as the driver turned his 
horses’ heads homeward. “I declare I would 
not give that family a crust to keep them all 
from starving, as they undoubtedly -will be- 
fore next summer. I wish that girl may be 
obliged to ask charity of me, since she is too 
good to work in my kitchen. 1 do think 
that ladies will be obliged to do their work 
soon, poor people are becoming so very inso- 
lent and exacting.” © 

But did “that family” starve before the 
nextsummer? Wethink not—for the spring 
found them all well, and full of hope. 

“ Dear ma,” drawled Miss Celestina, as 
she floated affectedly into Mrs. Boggs’ dashy 
parlor on a fine May morning, “ would you 
believe it? the committee have engaged 
Ellen Mallory to keep our school this sum- 
mer; and they say that she passed examina- 
tion triumphantly. No wonder she would 
not work in our kitchen, and eat with our 
niggers. She makes such lovely fancy 
articles. I saw some specimens which she 
exhibited to the committee, at Mr. Ware’s, 
yesterday. If I was not ashamed, | would 
go to school to her myself, and learn to make 
them.” 

“Pshaw! How silly you talk, Celestina, 
If you had any spirit, you would sooner cut 
your fingers off, than employ them under 
the direction of that little upstart. Let her 
keep the school; I shall not send my children 
twher. Ill bet you anything, now, that she 
will ensnare the fancy of Mr. Horace Ware, 
in spite of the very marked attention that he 
has shown you for a year past.” 

“ Let her, if she can,” retorted the girl; 
but it would not do; an expression of deep 
pain came over her young face, her eyes 
filled with tears, and she hastened from the 
room, 

“Tt will be just so,” soliloquised the mo- 
ther. ‘Celestina may well weep. Horace 
is the first young man in the state. I am 
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sorry she loves him though. This Mallory 
family are my detestation, and they will 


_ triumph over me yet.” 


Mrs. Boggs did not intend that her words 
should prove her a prophetess, but the events 
of a few years brought them all to pass, 

Ellen Mallory kept the ‘school, and gave 
perfect satisfaction, notwithstanding her own 
brothers were amongst her pupils. Mr, Mal- 
lory increased in wealth, and won the confi- 
dence of his neighbors, who conferred on 
him many offices of trust and honor. The 
young Mallorys grew up respected by all 
who knew them, got liberal educations, and 
became useful men; one studied law, one 
physic, and the eldest, who preferred farm- 
ing, made himself a little paradise of his 
tract of wild land, which adjoined a similar 
tract, similarly improved by Horace Ware, 
who became his brother-in-law by a double 
connection; as young Mallory married a 
sweet, little Miss Ware, and Horace, as Mrs. 
Boggs predicted, won the heart and hand 
of Ellen Mallory, and took her with him to 
Washington a few years after, whither he 
went as a representative of the people. 
But, did the Mallorys triumph over Mrs. 
Boggs? They did—though I trust they 
were all too good and noble to enjoy such 
paltry triumph. 

Soon after Mrs. Boggs uttered her 
prophecy, a political somerset in the ad- 
ministration of the government, deprived her 
husband of his office, which, somehow, he 
had made quite a lucrative one ; and then he 
was left like his neighbors, to his own re- 
sources. But fickle fortune turned her back 
entirely on the deposed officer, and after a 
few years, he found himself obliged to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. Mrs. 
Boggs had no white girl, and only one 
nigger in her kitchen; and visiters at Mrs. 
Ellen Ware’s, or either of the Mallorys’, 
might often meet, at table, Miss Celestina 
Boggs—a very amiable maiden lady, with a 
modest carriage and somewhat sorrowful 
smile, who earned her own livelihood by 
doing plain sewing for that Mallory family. 
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MUSIC OF NATURE.—AN HOUR AT THE OLD PLAY-GROUND. 


QRIGINAL. 


MUSTC OF NATURE. 


BY IDA VALE, 


The world is full of music sweet ; 
Around, above, its tones we greet; 
The earth, the air, the restless seas, 
Are vocal each with melodies. 

And morn in spring-time seemeth rife 
With overflowing gladness. Life 

In every form and tone doth tell 

Of ‘* Him who doeth all things well.” 


Turn where we will the voice is heard, 
The music of the minstrel bird— 

The sportive insect hums his song— 
The streamlet singing floats along. 
And from the blossom-laden trees 
Swell out the dulcet symphonies, 

And on the fragrant breeze they sigh 
Rich music to the passer-by. 

The plough-boy going to his toil, 
Bounds lightly by, as if the soil 

On which he treads, sprang ’neath his feet, 
In welcome thus a friend to greet, 


* The song upspringing from his heart, 


Breaks from his lips, and plays a part 
In Nature's concert—every tree 
Rings answer to his miustrelsy. 


Dost see the hidden violet peep 

From out her chosen low retreat ? 

The rose her beauty spread above, 

In conscious pride, to lure our love? 
Thesegand the loveliest fluwers that dwell 
[n rich parterre or woody dell, 

O’er which the south-wind gently breathes, 
Bear hidden music on their Jeaves. 


And in the depths of ocean dwell 

The water horn, “ the smooth lipped shell,” 
And breathe their songs to sea-nymphs fair, 
Who hold an endless revel there. 

Since tree, and bird, and flower, and sea, 
Each chant their chosen melody— 

Each swell their notes—we, too, will raise 
Our humble, grateful songs of praise. 
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I sat an hour to-day, John, 
Beside the old brook stream, 

When we were school-boys in old time, 
When manhood was a dream ; 

The brook is choked with fallen leaves, 
The pond is dried away, 

I scarce believe that you would know 
The dear old place to-day. 


The school-house is no more, John, 
Beneath the locust trees, 

The wild roots, by the window side, 
No more wave in the breeze; 

The shattered stones look desolate, 
The sod they rested on 

Has been ploughed up by stranger hands, 
Since you and I were gone. 


The chestnut tree is dead, John, 
And what is sadder now, 

The broken grape-vine of our swing 
Hangs on the withered bough ; 

I read our names upon the bark, 
And found the pebbles rare, 

Laid up beneath the hollow side, 
As we had piled them there. 


Beneath the grass-grown bank, John, 
I looked for our old spring, p 

That bubbled down the elder path, 
Three paces from the swing. 

The bushes grow upon the brink, 
The pond is black and bare, 

And not a foot, this many a day, 
It seems, has trodden there, 


I took the old blind road, John, 
That wandered up the hill— 
*Tis darker than it used to be. 
And seems so lone and still ; 
The birds sing yet upon the boughs 
Where once the sweet grapes hung, 
But not a voice of human kind, 
Where all our voices rung. 


T sat me on the fence, John, 
That lies as in old time, 

The same half panel, in the path, 
We used so oft to climb, 

And thought how o’er the bars of life, 
Our playmates had passed on, 

And left me counting, on this spot, 
The faces that are gone, 


A THRILLING 


AS HOR ein Lt NYG 


* The Church of England Magazine contains 
the following interesting extracts from the 
Journal of a missionary in Canada. 

In attending to the building of the church, 
as well as to all my duties in the township 
in which it was situated, I had to cross a 
Jarge and rapid river. In the winter this 
was easy enough, as during that season the 
ice is seldom less than two feet thick. 

In the summer and autumn the communi- 
cation was convenient enough by means of a 
ferry. 

A young man and his sister have kept 
this ferry for several years, during which 
they have performed many acts of heroic 
benevolence, and have rescued numbers of 
their fellow creatures from a watery grave. 
One of these had so much of perilous adven- 
ture in it, that [shall make no apology for 
giving some account of it, the more especially 
as [ was myself one of the trembling and 
anxious spectators of the whole scene. 

A ratt of timber, on its way down the 
river to the nearest port, was dashed to 
pieces by the violence of the rapids. There 
was the usual number of men upon it, all of 
whom, except two, were fortunate enough 
to get upon a few logs which kept together, 
and were comparatively safe ; while their 
two poor comrades were helplessly contend- 
ing with the tumbling waves, a boat within 
reach of them, but without being able to af 
ford them the slightest assistance. After a 
minute or twe, and when one more would 
have been their last, a long oar, or sweep, 
belonging to the wrecked raft, came floating 
by. 
They instantly seized it, and held on tll 
they were carried down more than a mile, 
loudly calling for help as they went along ; 
but what aid could we render then? No 
craft, none at least which were on the banks 
of the river, could live in such a boiling tor- 
rent as that; for it was during one of the 
high spring freshets, But the ferryman 
was of a different opinion, and could not 
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brook the thought of their dying before his 
eyes, without his making a single effort to 
save them. ‘+ How could I stand idly look- 
ing on,” he said to me afterward, “with a 
tough ash oar in my hand, and a tight little 
craft at my feet, and hear their cries for 
help, and see them drowned?” He’ deter- 
mined at all risks to try to rescue them from 
the fate which seemed to us_ inevitable. 
He could not, however, go alone, and there 
was not another man on that side of the 
river within balf a mile of him. His sister 
knew this, and courageously, like another 
Grace Darling, proposed at once to accom- 
pany him in his perilous adventure. From 
being so often on the water with her bro- 
ther, she well knew how to handle an oar. 
Often, indeed, without him, she had paddled 
a passenger across the ferry in her little 
canoe. 

He accepted her proposal, and we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the light punt put 
off from the shore, opposite to that from 
which we were idly and uselessly looking 
on, and go gallantly over the surging tor- 
rent, towards the sinking men. We feared, 
however, that it would not be in tine to save 
them, as their cries for help grew fainter 
and fainter, till each one, we thought, would 
be their Jast. We saw that the oar, with 
the drowning men clinging to it, was fluat- 
ing rapidly down the middle of the stream—- 
which, in this particular locality, is more 
than a quarter of a mile in breadth—and 
would inevitably, in two or three minutes 
more, be in the white water among the 
breakers, when their fate must be sealed, 
and the boat, if it followed, be dashed to 
picces among the rocks. This was the 
principal point of danger, and they had to 
run down within a most fearful proximity 
of it, to take the course which the drowning 
men were drifting, and as they did so, to 
seize hold of them without losing their own 
headway, for there was not time for that. 
They succeeded in shooting athwart the 
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current, rapid as it was, just below the men. 
With breathless and painful anxiety, we saw 
them execute this dangerous manceuvre. 
We saw the ferryman lean over the side off 
his boat for a moment, as it passed them, 
while his sister backed water with her oar. 

‘‘ They are saved !”” some one said, close 
behind me, in a whisper so deep and earnest 
that I started, and turned to look at the 
speaker; when another who heard him, ex- 
claimed, “ No, no! they are gone, they are 
lost! the boat has left them.” And sure 
enough‘ it had. But in an instant, just as 
we thought they were about to be driven into 
the fatal breakers, they turned, to our inex- 
pressible delight, as if drawn by some in- 
visible power, (the rope the ferryman had 
attached to the oar was, indeed, invisible to 
us,) and followed the boat. 

The ferryman and his sister had yet to 
pull a fearful distance, for the time they had 
to do it in, to get out of that part of the cur- 
rent leading to the breakers. And they ac- 
complished it. The man had the bow oar, 
and we could see the tough ash bend like a 
willow, as he stretched out to keep the head 
of the boat partially up the stream. His 
sister, too, “kept her own,” and the little 
punt shot out rapidly into the comparatively 
quiet stream, beyond the influence of that 
fearful current, which was rapidly driving 
them upon the breakers. 

When this was accomplished, our fears 
for the safety of the noble-hearted brother 
_ and sister were at an end, and we took a 
long breath ; it was, indeed, a relief to do so, 
Still we continued to watch their proceedings 
with the deepest interest. 
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The moment they got into a less rapid 
current, which they knew led into com- 
paratively still water, they ceased rowing, 
and allowed the punt to float down with it. 
The young ferryman now drew up the sweep 
alongside, and succeeded in getting the two 
unfortunate men into his boat. While he 
was doing this, his sister went aft, and used 
her oar as a rudder, tosteer the boat. At the 
foot of: the current, which they soon after- 
ward reached, there was no further danger. 
But, we watched them still; and we saw 
them row ashore, on their own side of the 
river. One of the poor tellows was so muck 
exhausted that the ferryman had to carry him 
on his back to the nearest house, where he 
soon recovered. 

Twelve months after this took place, I had 
the satisfaction of presenting to this worthy 
ferryman, in the presence of about five hun- 
dred men, a beautiful silver medallion, sent 
out to me by the Royal Humane Society, to 
which I had transmitted an account of the 
occurrence. Nor was the heroine of my story 
forgotten. A similar medallion was given to 
the ferryman for his sister. She could not, 
with propriety, be present herself, on account 
of an annual muster in that locality. 

A concise account of the particulars of the 
transaction, beautifully engrossed on vellum, 
and signed by the Duke of Northumberland, 
as President of the Society, accompanied 
each medallion. I need scarcely add, that 
the old and widowed mother of these young 
people, who lives with them, and is wholly 
dependent upon them for her support, was a 
proud woman that day. 


ORIGINAL. 


* 
THE POOR APOSTLE AND THE RICH POPE. 


There is a very simple history of a lame 
man in the third chapter of the Acts. It 
seems the man had been lame all his life; 
and not being able to walk, he was in the 
habit of being carried to the gate of the tem- 
ple, or some other prominent place in the 
city, where he should be most likely to 


attract the notice of those that passed by, so 
that he might ask alms of them. Seeing 
Peter and John one day passing into the 
temple, he solicited their charity. Peter 
looked upon him and said, “ Silver and gold 
have I none, but such as] have give I unto 
thee: in the name of Jesus Christ of Naza- 
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reth, rise up and walk. And the lame man, 
leaping up, stood and walked.” 

Dr. Clarke, in commenting on the above 
passage, says that Popish writers are very 
dexterious in drawing analogies between St. 
Peter and the Pope, but it is worthy of note 
that they have not attempted any here, 
knowing that the attempt to do so would be 
a failure. Thomas Aquinas, surnamed the 
angelical doctor, who was highly Boo ornca 
by Pope Innocent LV, going one day into the 
Pope’s chamber, where they were reckoning 
large sums of money, the Pope, addressing 
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Unfortunately, the love ot money and the 
accumulation of it, is not confined to the pope. 
It is to be found among all ecclesiastics— 
archbishops and bishops—some of whose in« 
comes are enormous—preachers and priests, 
of all denominations. It isa great and grow- 
ing evil, and has a worse influence on the 
people generally than they seem to be aware 
of. There is frequently much bickering, 
contention, and evil speaking among preach- 
ers and people, from the efforts of the latter to 
get the best churches and the highest sala- 
ries, Some make it a matter of pride, and 


himself to Aquinas, said, ‘‘ You see that the contend that they must have as much salary 


church is no longer in an age in which she 
ean say, silver and gold have I none.” “It 
is true, holy father,” replied thé doctor, “nor 
ean she say to the lame man, rise up and 
walk!” This was a true testimony, and 
must have been felt as rather severe. 


as brother such a one, or such a one, (with- 
out regard to the condition of the church, or 
else it will be a slur upon his reputation, as 
not being a man of'so much talent as his neigh- 
bor; and consequently his worldly vanity is al- 
lowed to interfere too much with his humility. 
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A little child 

That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in every limb— 
What should it know of death! 


At Smyrna, the burial ground of the Ar- 
menian, like that of the Moslem, is removed 
a short distance from the town, is sprinkled 
with green trees, and is a favorite resort not 
only with the hereaved, but with those whose 
feelings are not thus darkly overcast. I met 
there, one morning, a little girl, with a half 
playful countenance, bright blue eyes and 
sunny locks, bearing in one hand a small 
cup of china, in the other a wreath of fresh 
flowers. Feeling a very natural curiosity to 
know what she could do with these bright 
things in a place that seemed to partake so 
much of sadness, I watched her light mo- 
tions. Reaching a retired grave, covered 
with a plain marble slab, she emptied the 
seed—which it appeared the cup contained— 
into the slight cavities which had. been 
scooped out in the corners of the level tablet, 
and laid the wreath upon its pure face. 

“ And why,” I inquired, ‘my sweet girl, 


do you put seeds in those little bowls ie 


OM. B:. 


“Ttis to bring the birds here,’’ she re- 
plied, with a half wondering look, “they 
will light on this tree,” pointing to the cy- 
press above, **when they have eaten the 
seeds, and sing.” 

“To whom do they sing?’ I asked, “ to 
you, or to each other ?” 

“ Oh, no,” she quickly replied, “to my 
sister—she sleeps here,” 

“ Bat your sister is dead.” 

“ Oh, yes, sir! but she hears all the birds 
sing.” 

“Well, if she does hear the birds sing, she 
cannot see the wreath of flowers.” 

** But she knows | put it there; I told her 
before they took her away froin our house, I 
would come and see her every morning.” 

“ You ‘Thust,” I continued, ‘have loved 
that sister very much, but you will never 
talk with her any more—never see heragain.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied, with a brightened 
Took, ‘I shall see her in heaven.” 

* But she has gone there already, J trust.” 


“ No; she stops under this tree until they 
bring me here, and then we are going to 
heaven together.” 


a 
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THE COW 


POETRY AND PROSE BY CARNEL PARDON JONES, B. 


Although there may not be much “ moral instruc- 
tion” in the following amusing article, yet it so 
strongly reminds us of our young days, that we cannot 
resist the inclination we feel, to give it a place in the 
Garland. Wehave no doubt but that it will cause a 
chord to vibrate with pleasurable emotions in the 
bosom of many areader, bothold and young. The sad 
consequences that befel the poor school-master, wasy 
all owing to the disobedience of “ Jim Wright.” If Jim 
had obeyed the summons to come in, the Doctor would 
not have been compelled to go after him, and conse- 
quently would not have fell into the troth, nor would 

» he have broken his rib, or lost his useful life, poor 
fellow. Somuch for disobedience.—Ed. Gar, 


TUNE—“‘ WOODMAN SPARE THAT TREE.” 


When but a little boy, 
Tu Cow Brook School I went, 

First Webster was my joy, 
Then Daboll my intent. 

» Murray I went clean through, 
And Jarnt his rules by hart, 
And read in the “ Preceptor” tew, 

‘And then in the ‘Third part.” 


Then o’er the crusted snow, 

With joyous steps I trod, 
The white birch bending low 
_ _ With icicles did nod. 

With hand sled in my hand, 

The hill-side steep I sought, 

And join’d the merry band, 

And the way we used to ride down 
hill, one arter another, over the glare ice, 
and sometimes clean smack across the 
swamp-medder-pond at the foot, was a cau- 
tion to railroads. 


Phil Ant’ny was our school-master, 
A larned man was he ; 
In ’rithmetic he’d gone as fur 
As the Double Rule of Three. 
He’d studied physic tew, 
And he were boarded round, 
He cured colds and tizzick tew 
With roots dug from the ground, 


come right back here, sir? 
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BROOK SCHOOL. 


S. M. 
Upon the hill it stood, 
he school-house old and warm, 
h that big pile of wood, 
It laughed at cold and storm. 
The hill side’s ope in front, 
How glorious to the view ! 
We used to slide full half a mile 
On sleds and dug-outs tew! 


‘‘ The boys may gwout,” says the school-, 


~master, says he, one forenoon, “ and do you 


go and break your etarnal necks a ridin’ 
down hill in that hog-troth, and you'll see 
what you'll ketch when I git holt on you, 
that’s all! Stop! Come back, all on you, 
come back! Is that the way to gwout, like 
a passel of sheep runnin’ over one another ? 
Whefe’s your manners? Haint I told you 
more ’na hundred times *bout that? Now 
start one tu a time, and when you git tu 
the door, turn round and make your man- 
ners, every one on you. Sy Harrington, 
You’re a terri- 
ble smart feller, aint you? Mebby you 
thought I didn’t see you, when you was 
pretendin’ tu make a bow, bump yonr for- 
rard agin Reuben Johnson’s nose, on pur- 
pose! Jest see how you made it bleed; 
don’t cry, Reuben, it'll feel better arter it 
stops achin’,” 

“I didn’t go tu du it; Rube come pushin’ 
up jest as { turned round to make my man- 
ners. I didn’t have room tu du it, ’thout 
hittin’ him on the nose.” 

“What du you push up that fashun for, 
Reuben; hav’nt you no more sense than 
that ?” 

“Tcouldn’t help it; Jim Wright stuck a 
pin intu me, and it kinder made me jump 
forrard a little, and”’— 

“Wal, go ’long out, both on you, and be- 
have yourselves, and tell Jemes Wright tu 
come here ; | have bizness of importance tu 
du with him.” 


And away went the boys, and they 


awe 
HOE 
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hadn’t been out tew minutes afore they was 
both mounted on a hand-sled, streakin’ it 
down hill like a chain o’ litenin’. There 
wasn’t a boy in school that wasn’t a coast- 
in’ it in some way or other. Some was on 
sleds, some on planks, some on logs, some 
in wooden trays; and them that hadn’t 
nothin’ else to ride on, would set flat down 
on the ice, and let others drag ’em by two 
strings tied around their ancles. But they 
all remembered what Doctor Phil Ant’ny 
told ’em, and nobody didn’t tech the hog- 
troth. There it stood right on the startin’ 
pint, as crazy as a hair-trigger to go off. 

I’ve seen a dozen fellers get into it, all 
twisted together like a bed of eels in cold 
weather, and slide down like a streak, and 
all tumble into a soft snow bank together, to 
the bottom of the hill, like young rats in 
a meal tub. Well, putty soon Doctor Phil 
Ant’ny come out of the school-house, to look 
for Jim Wright; but Jim had just started 
in his little tray—the swiftest on the track, 
cept the big hog-troth—and his bushy red 
hair was beginnin’ to stream back like a 
blaze of fire. “Stop!” cried Doctor Phil, 
“stop you little sarpint, or I'll be arter you, 
and give you the wust lickin’ you ever got 
in your life!’ “I can’t,” cried Jim, looking 
back; ‘the critter’s got started, and taint 
no use to try to stop her now’t she’s got the 
bit in her teeth.” 

Doctor Phil hollored and stomped his foot, 
and up flew both his heels, and down he 
went backwards, korwollop, into the hog- 
troth, and away he went, with his feet stick- 
in’ up, right in Jim’s wake. Jim seed him 
comin’, and he put spurs to his hoss, that is 
to say, he stuck his spikes into the ice,.and 
pushed ahead as if he was ’scaping from 4 
railroad. On went Doctor Phil like a whirl- 
wind, and he was oyertakin’ Jim hand over 
hand, or rather heels over head, and was jest 
runnin’ afoul of him, when the troth teched 
a lump of ice, and sheered off at a tangent. 
The boys all stopped and looked at the school- 
master, some on ’em enamost astonished out 
of their breath, and others ready to bust laffin! 
Whiz went the troth down the steepest part 
of the hill. 

An old log, half-buried in the ice, lay 
right across Doctor Phil’s path, and the 
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boys all knew mighty well what was comin’, 
for some on ’em had been shipwrecked on 
that log afore. “He'll git histed now, sar- 
tin!” said Harrington, jumpin’ up and down, 
and slappin’ his hands; ‘there he goes, by 
hokey!” and sure enuff he did go, for 
the troth struck the log and leaped six foot 
into the air, throwin’ Doctor Phil ten feet 
down the hill, whirlin’ over like a buzz, and 
he never stopped till he went splash into a 
bilin’ spring, where the cattle went to drink, 
and had trod it full of soft mud. 


‘¢ Where’s the school-master?” shouted 


‘Jim Wright, crawlin’ out of the snow-bank 


where he had landed, and shakin’ the snow 
out of his hair; ‘crackey, if I didn’t think 
he’d ketch me at one time.” 

The boys all run to the bilin’ spring, and.’ 
there lay Doctor Phil Os kivered with 
toud and snow, groanin’ aloud, and tears of 
anger and agony startin’ out of his eyes. — 
His thigh and one rib was broken. Phil | 
was a kind-hearted man, and the boys all 
loved him. He used to talk savage to us 
sometimes, but then he didn’t use to hurt 
us. The /iitle boys stood round and criedg 
when Phil told us that.his leg was broke, and 
the big ones looked sorry, and took hold on 
him, keerful, and karried him to the school- 
honse, and then pulled him over to his father’s 
house on a hand-sled. Our beloved school- 


master never got up again. eat 
a 


Long lingered our poor friend, 
Upon that bed of pain; 

The doctor could not mend 
His shattered bone again. 

He called his scholars all 
Around his dying bed, 

And whilst our tears did fall, 
Thus solemnly he said :— 


“ My pupils, fare thee well! 
My race is almost run : 
Sadly my heart doth swell, 
As you kiss me one by one. 
When down the school-house hill, 
Again you go to slide, 
Oh! look out for that dreadful log, 
And turn your sleds aside !” 
Then bowed his head and died. 
The boys sobbed and cried; 
And we never did ride down the school- 
house hill afterwards. 


st 
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NAKED HEARTS:—OR, CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REWARD OF COQUETTRY.—A TALE, 


Bloomsburg, May 29th, 18—. 
To Miss Lucy Hau :— 

My sweet sister will no longer have cause 
to complain that her brother’s letters are dry 
and formal; I have now a heart full—a 
theme on which I fee] that I could expatiate 
forever. 
her long, long absence in the great metrop- 
olis. She arrived yestermorning, but I was 

absent, and did not hear of it until my return 
at even. [ could not then visit her, although 
‘J felt as if my heart would burst its burning 
bondage and leap to her feet. 

Restless and uneasy, | walked out be- 


“neath the pearly moon, and my spirit seemed 


- to blend with her soft and trembling radi- 


ance, as it touched, with loving tenderness, 
the beauty and bloom of earth. 1 rambled 
to the rose bowers of our childish commu- 
fiion; 1 kissed the blossoms on her favorite 
trees, and placed sprigs of the aromatic plants 
which she loved in my bosom ; my soul was 
all love, and every beauty of nature appeared 
to be an emanation from the rich object of 
my idolatry. I returned home and sought 
my chamber, but I could not sleep. My 
soul was in tumults of blissful anticipation, 
crossed it is true by shadowy appretensions, 
which would ever and anon intrude them- 
selves; whispering perchance Miss Millard 
is no longer your Mary; she may have 
ceased to love the companion of her child- 
hood; or .perhaps she has seen one whom 
her heart preferseven to you. But I turned 
hastily from all these suggestions; I felt 
that they were chimeras. At length I slept, 
and my fancy went forth into the regions of 
imagination, and Mary was with me where- 
ever | found myself. 

Toward morning | sank into a deep, weary 
slumber, and my harassed intellect lost the 
joyous tones of its harpings, and thrilled me 
with tragic representations. I saw you, my 
sister, expiring ; my own dear Edgar writh- 
ing, and pierced with many wounds; and at 
length I stood with Mary ona garden terrace, 


Mary Millard has returned from 


where Eden-like blooms were breathing in- 
cense, and rich hymns blending from all the 
sinless songsters. There was one blossom 
—the only one on its tree—of superior form 
and hue and fragrance, and I sought to 
make it an offering to my love. As I broke 
its stem a hideous serpent sprang from his 
coil at the foot of the tree, and struck his 
fangs into my bosom. I recoiled in agony 
and horror, yet I turned to proffer my gift 
to Mary. But she turned laughing from 
me, and fell at once from the terrace. I 
sprang to the brink. It was bordered with 
the richest flowering shrubs, but, Oh! what 
a horrid abyss did it overhang. Far, far 
down on a projecting crag lay the form of 
my beautiful one writhing in agony, while 
the blood gushed from her bosom, and dripped 
from the dark weeds that hung from the 
cliff Her face distorted with agony was 
turned upward toward me, and with wild 
shrieks she lamented her fatal folly. 1 
awoke in the utmost horror, and it was long 
before I could persuade myself that such a 
dream was a wandering fancy, and not an 
omen sent me from the spiritual world. 

But the morning dissipated all unpleasant 
feelings, and I arose full of the glad prospect 
of meeting her who is thus forever in my 
soul. As I traced the road toward her fa- 
ther’s dwelling, 1 thought of every circum- 
stance of our early companionship, and every 
word of affection which she had ever be- 
stowed upon me, when we traced the road 
to and from school, or rested in the shade 
of the rich green elms that shadow it; or 
when we roved the fields in quest of spring 
flowers, and mutually bestowed the sweetest 
upon each other; or when I assisted her. to 
scramble-along the steep river bank, count- 
ing all toil light while her voice cheered 
me onward; and when we sat down on the 
low beach, where the clear water rippled 
over her white feet, from which she had 
taken her little red shoes, and we talked of 
the deep water, and the vast ocean which 
received all the rushing rivers, and, have 
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ing no visible outlet, remained the same 
forever. 

Then came the reminiscences of early 
youth, when we began to think and to feel, 
and our communion became less free, but far 
more tender. 

All these sweet memories played about 
my spirits, until [ found myself at the door 
of her neat parlor. Its arrangement remain- 
ed the same as during her two years’ absence, 
except that there were many little genteel 
atticles upon the table, and in the recesses 
of the windows, which could only have been 
placed there by the hand of a tasteful young 
lady. Presently she entered, and, springing 
forward, clasped my hand between both of 
hers. Oh, that moment was ecstacy!. She 
is still my own Mary, but you cannot imagine 
how beautiful she has become. I could 
scarce forbear fancying that I beheld her in 
the radiant bloom of immortality, such a lus- 
tre of beauty plays round her form and fea- 
tures. She has not forgotten the days gone 
by, although one would find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the elegant, all accomplished Miss 
Millard was ever the little romping school 
girl Mary. Do not be jealous, dear sister 
Lucy; you area good sister to me, and no 
brother loves more fondly than I; but the 
hour that I spent at Mr. Millard’s this morn- 
ing, was certainly the happiest of my sunny 
life. [ wish our dear aunt could do without 
you, that you might return home and share 
the pleasures of the parties, &c., which I 
understand are to celebrate the return of 
‘“‘Prose Mary” to Bloomsburg. But I shall 
weary you, sister, for you cannot feel and 
love with me; I will therefore soon close. 

Our kind parents, and little Henry and 
Ellén, join in love with your affectionate 
brother, 

Groree E. Haun. 


Bloomsburg, June 15th, 18—. 


With all pleasure, dear sister, will I write 
you an account of our sylvan party; while 
1 do believe, since I know the goodness of 
your nature, that you would not resign 
your place of comforter to poor avnt Ells- 
worth, for a participation in a queenly fete. 
But why those serious warnings, Lucy? 
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You bid me beware how I love to idolatry, 
assuming that He who has said, I am a jeal- 
ous God, and again, My glory I will not 
give to another, will hardly suffer such love 
to prosper. I confess that I do idolize Mary ; 
yet I cannot see why or from whence I 
should anticipate evil. She is affectionate 
and unreserved, although we have not spoken 
of love, which certainly is too evident be- 
tween us to need the aid of other lancuage 
than that of the eye and hand. I haWe cer- 
tainly been her greference since her in- 
fancy, and such pure and early love, which 
grows up with us, never proves faithless. 
It is like the vine whieh springs beside the 
young tree, and twines its first tendrils around 
its trunk, and grows up with it, bound around 
its shaft and inwoven amongst its branches, 
blending its leaves and flowers and fruit 
with the verdure of its supporters. 


tree ever rejoice again in graceful beauty. a 
Mary andI are thus inseparable. I hardly 
fear any blight upon my heart. 

But for the detail I promised you. We 
chose as the scene of our fete, the romantic 
dell which bounds the beautiful grove” which 
you and Iso often visited in our childhood, 
seeking the earliest spring flowers. You 
will recollect the steep precipice, with the 
ledge which we call the gallery, overhung 
with evergreens and beautiful vines from 
the beetling heights above; while the rock 
beneath forins a floor several feet in width, 
and almost perfectly level. This spot we 
chose for our rendezvous. Our tables were 
spread upon the little round island, formed 
by the clear brook woich lives so coyly in 
the dell, like a pure young maiden moving 
in her own sweet home. You remember 
how level the island is, and that it is clear 
of brush, and has no trees but fair tall hem- 
locks, which overcanopy it with thick, dark 
foliage; and that it lies directly beneath the 
before-mentioned cliff Nature never formed 
a fitter spot for the scene of fairy revels; and 
a fairy revel in truth we had. 

While the ladies decorated the banks and 
bowers in the morning, all the men and boys 
who were marksmen were out in quest of 
game, with which our tables were well 
stocked at evening, together with excellent 


It can-~_ 
not be torn away and live; neither can the 
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vegetables, fruits, cream, cakes, &c. The 
ladies were fancifully dressed in beautiful 
costumes of rainbow colors, and each wore 
her favorite flower; but Mary’s robes were 
pure white, and her diadem wreathed of 
buds and half-blown white roses. She was 
queen of the day, and the bright heavens 
never smiled upon one so transcendently love- 
ly and graceful. The day passed gaily, I 
assure you; I was ever at Mary’s side, and 
enjoyed her sweetest smiles. But what 
malevolent demons envy Will make of earth’s 
fairest spirits. 1 stood by the cold spring 
which spouts so like a jet de eau from the 
chink in the face of the perpendicular rock, 
(you know we often drank there, and com- 
pared the temperature of the gushing crystal 
with that of the brook into which it falls.) 
Well, I caught the name of Mary, as it 


- came from the lips of one of two young ladies 
~ who sat ona mossy stone near. I did not 


Miss Millard was no longer the sweet and 
obliging Mary, who loved every body, and 
was beloved by all; but that her residence 
in town had made her proud and selfish,— 
that she assumed airs of superiority and dic- 
tatorial consequence, which would chill 
many a heart, which would willingly do her 
homage, did she not evidently claim it. 

I could have told them that she demands 
no more than is her due; and that if the 
hearts of her own sex grow cold and envious 
toward her, she will reign queen of the hearts 
of those, who, not being actuated by such 
rivalries, form a just appreciation of female 
loveliness. But you are sick of my prating, 
so I will only add, that we had a delightful 
walk home by the lamp of the full robed 
queen of the bright sisters of the azure hall, 
who all looked graciously upon my Mary, 
whose robes and eyes feared no rivalling 
even there. 

I already anticipate your answer, and be- 
seech you to be very merciful to your 

Affectionate brother, 
Grorer E. Haut. 


_ listen feloniously, but I heard them say that 


Bloomsburg, June 18—. 


Just as I suspected, Lucy! You call me 
romantic, an enthusiast, and a great many 
more such ugly names; and worse yet, you 
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believe those malevolent ladies are more 
than half right in their estimation of Mary’s 
character; and worst of all, you say that 
women are more competent judges of fe- 
male character than men, who are so prone to 
be blinded by love. Well, I will not contro- 
vert your opinions, however tenaciously I 
may adhere to my own; butI do sincerely 
wish that you were here to look upon her—to 
listen to her—to meet the light of her living 
eye—and to feel that she is all perfection. 
You playfully speak of your “sister elect.” 
The very word startled me. I never dared 
to dream of an union with such supreme ex- 
cellence. ‘I’o be near her, in her presence, 
the blessed recipient of her bliss-imparting 
smiles, is all I have presumed to seek. f 
am entirely happy with her, and the hours 
of separation are bright with the light uf her 
loveliness, which my soul absorbs as the pure 
diamond does the sunbeams, to cheer the 
night of absence. Oh, Lucy! did you ever 
love? Whata silly question. If you ever 
loved as I love, you certainly Jove still, and 
must love on forever. But you know nothing 
of the ardent passion which is the very life- 
circulation of my spirit. Be merciful unto 
me, therefore, and bear with that which to 
you may seem foolishness; and when you 
shall be in my present predicament, you shalk 
certainly receive all possible sympathy from 


your romantic, loving brother, 
G. E. Haun. 


Lucy Haiti to ner BrotTuer. 
Bellgrove, June 28th, 18—. 


Ever Dear Brother :—I1 assure you that 1 
feel the value of your confidence, which is 
not a little flattering, being the strongest pos- 
sible proof of esteem. [do sincerely rejoice 
in your happiness, and that Miss Mullard, 
who I know engrossed your boyish affections, 
continues so completely to fill your fancy 
and your heart; and that she also recipro- 
cates your feelings. One circumstance how- 
ever gives me uneasiness. You say she is 
“ perfection,” and you can see no fault in 
her. Now, brother, there is neither reason 
nor religion in this. There is none that 
doeth good and sinneth not, saith the Holy 
Book; and then you can see failings in all 
other women. You have often told me of 
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mine, for which I thank you; and I verily 
believe that you have found fault with our 
mast excellent andexamplary mother. Mary, 
you know, is a mortal woman; how should 
she be perfect amongst her frail sisterhood ? 
Now it seems to me that since Mr. Millard 
is not independent, his daughter should be 
moderate in her expenses; and that she 
would appear more amiable assisting her 
mother in the housework, and care of the 
young children, than seated in the parlor in 
full dress awaiting morning visitors. These 
remarks may not please you, dear George, 
but I] wish you to form a just estimate of fe- 
male excellence before you choose a compan- 
ion for the domestic altar. You may trust 
me, brother, the young lady that indulges in 
dress and indolence, while her father toils 
for the money she expends, and her mother 
drudges in the kitchen, is at once selfish 
ungenerous, and of course hard-hearted ; 
such an one will seldom scruple to sacrifice 
to wealth or splendor the affections of a fond 
and truthful heart. I do not design to desig- 
nate Mary as such an one; I only wish to 
warn you, and to open your eyes to faults, 
which too many overlook, until it is too late. 
I know a man who in his youth declared 
that he would never marry a woman in 
whom he could discern an imperfection. It 
was thought that his blessedness would re- 
main single during life. He however at 
length discovered perfection in a woman of 
ordinary beauty and medium accomplish- 
ments. His devotion to her was of course 
something akin to worship, and he at Jength 
won his goddess to his arms. Oh, what a 
fall! Divinity turned housewife. She was 
inexperienced, and her arrangements were 
not made with the taste and precision which 
reigned in his mother’s domestic arrange- 
ments. He began todictate and expostulate. 
She had never expected such things from 
her humble adorer. He had fancied her all 
sweetness and excellence. Both were dis- 
appointed and grieved. Recrimination fol- 
lowed, and at length they separated, and still 
remain apart; each unhappy and misan- 
thropic; maintaining tenaciously the deceit 
and falsehood of the opposite sex. Now this 
all came of false perceptions of characte 
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Had he have regarded her as a fallible mor- 
tal and treated her ever as such, in all ten- 
derness and indulgence, the hopes of both 
might have blossomed and attained ma- 
turity. 

You ask meif I ever loved? | I have loved, 
and loved unhappily. Two years since, 
when | first came here, young and fresh 
from the garden of nature, artless and unsus- 
pecting as a babe, I became acquainted with 
a young gentleman of fashion and fortune, 
who soon professed affection for me. I need 
not tell you how he sought and won my 
heart; it is enough that I loved him; that [ 
believed him super-excellent amongst men, 
and disinterested in his choice; for he is 
rich, and you know that my expectations are 
small. He had paid me constant and 
marked attention, with all the delicacy and 
devotion of true and earnest love. I did con= 
fide in him; I built a fair fabric of felici 
upon his faith and love; I forgot that eve 
good and perfect gift comes from God; I did 
not reflect that a breath, a glance, might 
blight all my fair hopes; that death was 
waiting ever for his prey ; that there is no 
stability in our ever-changing natures. In 
truth, I forgot the Lord and trusted in my idol. 
But he proved a broken reed, piercing not | 
merely my hand, but my heart. He forsook 
me for a young aud lovely creature, whom he 
met in the city, and to whom it is rumored 
he is to be married next autumn. Dear bro- 
ther, you will sympathize with my agony, 
although you have never experienced aught 
like it. God grant that you never may 
know the desolation, the joylessness of spirit 
which is still mine, although the bitterness 
of my anguish is past; for I have returned 
to the fountain of living waters, andthe Lord 
has accepted my bumble penitence, and laid 
upon my bruised bosom the precious balm of 
Gilead. 

But I have written a long letter, and I 
fearasad one. Aunt Ellsworth sends her 
love to all her friends; and 1 beg you will 
forgive if aught in this seems uncharitable or 
censorious, and believe me ever your loving 


and devoted sister, 
Lucy Haun. 
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Mary M., ro Aneutine B. 
Bloomsburg, July 2d. 
My Sweet, Bright Angeline :—I hope 


you do not imagine that [have forgotten your - 


gentle friendship and fair, graceful person ; [ 
have thought of you constantly ; bat indeed, 
love, { have been so engrossed by the re- 
joicings and congratulatory visits, conse- 
quent upon my return to my native village, 
that [ have not been able to command leisure 
to redeem my promise of writing, even to 
you. I found every thing here much es I 
left it, excepting that the children have grown 
young gentleman and ladies; and those who 
were just attaining to man’s or woman’s es- 
tate then, are vastly improved. My old 
adorer, Mr. G. E. Hall, has outstripped all 
he rest. He is truly as genteel and hand- 
mea beau as even my Angeline need de- 
e to look on. He is tall and elegant; and 
is white, smooth forehead is a perfect con- 
trast to his rich cheek, and dark shining 
curls, And then his eyes, so dark, so full 
of feeling; I do delight to look into those 
fountains of sincerity, and watch the little 
loves sportively bathing and playing with 
the pearls of sensibility. I know that he 
loves me entirely, and I own that I feel a 
partiality for him. Last evening we had a 
delightful ramble by the river in the light 
of the young moon. I did expect that he 
would make a* declaration, for his heart 
seemed to tremble on his lips, and the whole 
soul of love beamed in every glance, as his 
rich eyes dwelt upon me. I did tremble lest 
he should pour out his love, and solicit my 
hand. I should be truly pained to give him 
a refusal, for I know that his anguish would 
be intense,—and yet the truth must*some 
time greet him. I sometimes almost wish 
that L had never seen La Martine. I do not 
believe that be has half the heart that George 
has. To speak the truth, Angeline, 1 cannot 
confide in him—for did I not win him from 
another? Ah! after the bridal day was 
named! Poor Lucy! she must have felt 
keenly, for I know that she loved him; and 
then he is so rich and noble. Lucy is a 
sweet, meek girl; and I do believe that she 
possesses a supernatural stay, or she must 
have sunk under her trials. ‘he cruel dis- 
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appointment, the blight of all her hopes, and 
the cold world’s scorn, lay heavy on her 
heart; yet she uttered no complaint. Oh, 
Angeline! there*must be something in re- 
ligion of which 1 am ignorant. I am sure 
that | never could bear up, under so cruel a 
desertion. I must confess to you, whoare to 
me only a second self, that if La Martine 
possessed no worldly advantages above the 
gallant of my childhood, I should never have 
given him the preference. George is hand- 
some and elegantly genteel by nature; the 
other has become so by artificial means. 
And yet I should be very imprudent to re- 
ject an offer which would raise me to the 
first standing in society, and give me wealth, 
influence and honor, for a bare competency 
and a handsome man; what would you do, 
Angeline? You advised me strongly to ac- 
cept La Martine as a suitor; but you do not 
know George Hall—I assure you that he 
has but few equals on earth. If I should be 
his ruin, I should detest myself; and yet what 
canI do? I wish I had never left home. I 
am half distracted, and very unhappy. I am 
pledged to La Martine—to George I have 
made no promises; yet it seems that the 
bond between him and me is as strong as 
death. Ishould not break my heart if La 
Martine should act by meas he did by Lucy; 
I almost expect that he will, and then I will 
give George my hand with my whole heart. 
I will not dismiss him until 1 know how af- 
fairs will turn. 

When I commenced my letter, I intended 
to have described some of our fetes, balls and 
parties; but I have filled my paper with de- 
tails nearest my heart. Do write to me soon, 
and give me some consolatory advice, and 
tell me some diverting incidents of your city 
amusements, Remember me to all my 
friends ; and believe me 


Ever yours, 
Mary Miutarp. 


F. La Martins, tro G. Broomury. 


Philadelphia, July 30th. 


Dear Gregory :—What a strange set 
these women are! «After all my roving and 
cheating and coquetting with them, I at last 
found myself thoroughly in love. Fool that 
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I was, I fancied that I had found sincerity 
and a whole fond heart in Mary Millard. 
She is beautiful as the day, accomplished, 
and apparently artless. I confided the more 
fully in her, because she was not a child of 
fortune, and had been educated in an humble 
village. I wooed and won her; at least 
her consent to be mine; and gave my heart 
up to the enchantments of love. She re- 
turned to her peaceful home last May, to 
which I am to follow her in September, and 
claim her as my bride. Well, what does all 
this lead tot Why, the little traitress had a 
lover all the time—a companion of her child- 
hood, who had grown up with her from the 
cradle, I should never have known it per- 
haps but for the treachery of another of the 
faithless sex, to whom she opened her heart 
in confidence. If Angeline knew how I 
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volatile young girl has suffered you to de- 
ceive yourself, and on her you will have a 
feast of vengeance! Now this is too bad. 
Supposing that every young ‘lady whom you 
have actually deceived had vowed revenge 
against you, think you not that some amongst 
them might have found a method and an 
avenger? I do really believe that your 
present disappointment is only “ measure for 
measure” for the pain which you so wan- 
tonly inflicted upon Lucy Hall—a gentle and 
lovely creature, whose heart never harbored 
a thought of revenge. Her nature is too 
nearly allied to the angelic. You speak 
bitterly of woman. Suffer me to say that in 
so doing, any man betrays at once ignorance, 
baseness and cowardice. Whatman of his- 
torical information, or of ordinary observa- 
tion, will contemn a sex, which, under all 


the disadvantages and restraints which ite 
has pleased our jealous tyrannical sex to im=- 
pose upon it, has burst forth at times in such 


hate her for her officious mischief, she would 
keep out of my society. She showed me a 
letter from Mary—Oh! how my soul writhes 


as I think of its burning words. She could 
not confide in me, because she had won me 
from another. She preferred her village 
lover, with his natural beauty and nobility ; 
and it was my wealth only that influenced 
her to become mine. She did almost wish 
that I would desert her as £ did poor Lucy, 
and then she would give her hand and her 
whole heart to George! Confusion! how 
my heart burns. But I will be revenged. 
She shall not give her hand to George— 
neither shall she enjoy the wealth and honors 
which she anticipated as my wife! I will 
have a feast of vengeance on her, and-then 
the perfidious sex and I walk different roads 
forever. 

Do not betray me, as a woman vould her 
dearest friend. If you do, you shall certain- 
ly have opportunity to shed the blood of 

Your friend, 
Freperick La Martine. 


G. Broomiey To La Marriner. 


Baltimore, August 4th, 18—. 

I will not betray you, Frederick, but I 
shall perhaps affront you—for I will deal 
openly and without flattery. I am really 
grieved that you are unhappy ; but my grief 
is greater that you meditate revenge. A 


brilliant heroism, such high and pure de- 
velopments of genius; and which constantly 
displays, in its most humble sphere, fortitude, 
patience, forbearance, and the most holy 
and disinterested tenderness? Is be not base 
who inveighs against a sex which stands a 
barrier to man’s impetuous passions, even 
as the beach which meets, embraces and re- 
strains the ever-fluctuating ocean? If wo- 
man universally yielded to the wicked 
schemes and base designs of man, what a 
dreadful place of riot and butchery would 
this world become! And who but a coward 
will use language towards the weak and de- 
fenceless, which he would not dare to hazard 
with one who is endowed with strength and 
courage? Womanis the last and most perfect 
work of the Creator, and His best gift te 
man. And when infinite Wisdom said it is 
not good that man should be alone, he did 
fully establish the propriety and blessedness 
of the married state. Your acqnaintance 
with woman is small; it is only the painted 
caricature of the sex with which you are 
intimate. Lucy Hall is a woman; gentle, 
beautiful, patient and true ;—she endeavors 
to perform her duty to her fellow-creatures, 
discharging thus her duty to the Great Su- 
preme. How any man could forsake such 
an one as she is, fora selfish, ambitious, glit- 
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tering plaything, like Mary Millard, is to 
me surprising. Is such an one fit for a 
reasonable companion for a rational man? 
Is fashion; adulation and fulsome compliment 
suitable food for a housekeeper—a wife—a 
mother? For what does a manmarry? To 
secure an idol, to which he may bow down 
and present rich offerings? or to obtain a 
sacred place in which he may deposit his 
most secret thoughts, and repose his sacred 
honor? to which he may flee from adversity, 
and to which he may come in the flush of 
joy, and find every pulse of bliss returned 
with interest? to place a presiding deity 
over the little spot which he has constituted 
his home—one to whom he may without 
anxiety commit the care and early education 
of his children? Ifa man will give his af- 
fections to a singing-bird, ought he to wonder 
if she flies from his bower to one more at- 
saeerective t Or should he seek to be revenged 
on the little creature, whose only charm is 
its voice and its glittering plumage. I do 
beseech you forego all thoughts of venge- 
ance; leave Mary to be happy with her first 
love, and seek one with whom you may en- 
joy the rich pleasures which I anticipate 
in an union with Lucy Hall. I have read 
you a long homily; I pray you think well 
of it; but do not imagine that I shall give 
you opportunity to spill my blood, if you 
should please to be offended with 
Your true friend, 


G. Broomuey. 


Grorce E. Hatt, ro nis Sister. 


Bloomsburg, Sept. 1st. 

Lucy! O, Lucy! Iam utterly undone. 
The sun of my felicity bas fallen at once 
from its meridian, end the chill of death and 
darkness of the tomb have settled upon the 
late glorious vista of hope and love. Sister, 
it was alla dream! Mary does not love me. 
I laid my heart with all its garnered hopes at 
her feet, and she has carelessly trodden it in 
the dust; I have nothing to live for now. 
How shall-I endure existence? She has 
been in all my thoughts, like the sun in the 
centre of the revolving system; now where 
shal) I turn for light or warmth? How shall 
I endure to see only the blackness of dark- 
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ness in its place forever? Lucy, I shall fly 
from this once dear and beautiful spot. I 
shall desert my father’s house, and leave 
mourning and anxiety in my place—I shall 
make my father’s soul sorrowful, and my 
mother’s eyes wet continually ; but I. shall 
be more miserable than they. I shall wan- 
der from place to place, seeking rest, and 
finding none. Will you weep for me, Lucy ? 
Or will you reproach me that I heeded not 
your warning? I fear no reproach from 
you, my wise and gentle sister. Oh, that I 
possessed such meekness and piety as sus- 
tained you under a tria] similar to mine! 
But you did not give your whole soul up 
to the enchantment as I did; you did not 
place your whole reliance upon a mortal’s 
love; you will not chide me, although I did 
madly worship beauty. J was spell-bound ; I 
could not believe that Mary could deceive 
me,—and yet I will not complain of her. 
She did not encourage, although she did not 
repel my adoration. I deceived myself; I 
worshipped blindly ; I suffered fancy to ar- 
ray her in a tissue, woven of ideal excel- 
lence, and brocaded with all that is gentle 
and lovely ; and I listened enraptured, while 
Hope chanted her promises that this glo- 
rious being should be all my own. But you 
will think that I have lost my reason. 1 
must endeavor to collect my scattered ener- 
gies of mind, and tell you how the blight came 
upon my heart. 1 was startled from my 
dream of bliss, by the piercing of a venomed 
arrow which no power on earth can ever ex- 
tract from my heart. I had spent the after- 
noon with Mary,—Oh, that blessed afternoon ! 
I was happiest of the happy! In the even- 
ing, a gaily accoutred horse was reined up 
to the gate, by a handsome and genteelly 
dressed young cavalier. Mary’s face grew 
crimson, and she trembled violently. I could 
not divine the cause of her agitation until 
the stranger entered, and, with familiar 
greeting, clasped her tohis bosom. Merciful 
Father! what were my feelings then! I 
can never describe the intense agony that 
deprived me of the power of speech or mo- 
tion, When] began to think again, I ob- 
served my rival eyeing me with an expres- 
sion of malignant triumph which almost 
drove me mad. I felt that I had betrayed 
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myself to him. My spirit was utterly over- 
whelmed, and I rushed from the house in a 
whirlwind of distracting passions. 

That night, on my sleepless pillow, I re- 
flected that perchance Mary was sincerely 
mine, and all my agony caused by the inso: 
lent assurance of some city acquaintance. I[ 
arose and wrote a short note to her, beseech- 
ing an explanation. The next morning I 
sent it toher, and received for answer that 
the stranger was her betrothed lord. Hope 
was now no more, and from that hour I was 
superlatively wretched. I cannot remain 
here to witness things which would break my 
heart—I must absent myself for a time. I 
will see-you in a few days as I go to Phila- 
delphia, where { shall embark for England. 
I shall not see Mary again. Never, never 
will her smile chase from my soul the gloom 
of despair. Oh, Lucy! where shall I look 
for comfort? What hope shall cheer my 
gloomy pathway? Can you give me con- 
solation, sister? Oh, do devise some method 
of alleviating “my distress: { cannot say 
farewell to my parents! Do not write 
home until you see me, and then you must 
tell them all, and apologize for my seeming 
ingratitude towards them. Oh, my heart— 
my torn heart! how shall I endure its pangs? 
Pray for me, Lucy, that I may find the foun- 
tain of heavenly consolation! Farewell, 
until we meet, and prepare to see me greatly 
changed in person, although I still remain 
your true brother, 

Georce E. Hart. 


Mary Minrarp, To ANcEtIne B 
: Philadelphia. 

Triumph over me, Angeline ; your treach- 
ery has aecomplished its desired purpose. 
Tam undone—utterly lost! miserable as you 
could wish me. Yet I am not voluntarily 
vile, although I have fallen to the level of 
infamy. When you submitted my corres- 
pondence to the inspection of La Martine, 
was your motive envy, or merely a love of 
misghief? And he, the insidious deceiver ! 
why did he thus conceal his malice, until he 
had secured his victim, and so matured his 
plan that his wrath might fall in the heaviest 
manner upon me? Why did I not suspect 
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him of treachery when he objected to having 
the marriage ceremony performed by our vil- 
lage clergyman, and brought a gay esquire 
from the city to officiate on the occasion ? 
But so great was my simplicity, that I saw 
no evil in this and many other circum 
stances, which now return to reproach my 
folly. Pride! pride has been my utter ruin. 
It was pride that seduced me from my first 
and only beloved, who became an outcast- 
wanderer for my sake. Pride it was that 
led me to intimate plainly to my kind and 
excellent parents, that, although I should 
sometimes visit them, they would not feel 
themselves at home with the society which 
would prevail at my mansion. Pride it was 
which hardened my heart against every 
amiable, every benevolent impulse. Misera- 
bly is that pride abased now. Scarcely two 
years had passed away, when La. Martine 
led into my parlor a splendid creature, whom 
he had won from the stage, and introduced _ 
her as his bride. 1 fancied him deranged ;— 
I rose, however, and left the room without a 
word. The next morning my maid, who 
was really attached to me, told me, with many 
tears, that my marriage was a sham, and that 
Lia Martine was now actually married to the 
beautiful French actress whom I had seen. 
He intended however to permit me to re- 
main in his house, if I behaved with pro- 
priety, and kept in my own apartments! I 
flew to him, and poured out the distraction 
of my heart, in alternate supplications and 
reproaches. He treated me with bitter con- 
tempt—told me that now he was revenged 
on me, and repeated to me the contents of 
that fatal letter. He said that he would al- 
low me to remain and witness his felicity, 
or he would find me a suitable situation else- 
where. Utterly overcome by agonizing 
emotions, I fell in a fit at his feet. 1 recov- 
ered in my own room, and, to my frantic in- 
quiries, received answer that he and his 
bride had departed on a bridal tour, For a 
few days I was raving in utter despair. At 
fength I resolved to leave his house before he 
should return, and accordingly began to seek 
a situation as an instructor in sonie genteel 
family. I made several applications, and 
now it was that I tasted the bitterness of 
my fate. No one would employ a woman of, 
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my character as a tutor to their! children 
Oh, the maddening emotions of my writhing 
spirit! I then sought employment as a 
seamstress; I was “not a suitable inmate 
fora respectable family !” O,God! O, God! 
what’agony have I endured! At length I 
resolved to-obtain work in some mantua- 
making establishment. I was directed to 
such a place, with an assurance that J could 
desire no more suitable home. I did not un- 


derstand this sarcasm—I went to the house 


—was politely received, and immediately 
established in a room which was elegantly 
furnished. The lady dressmakers treated 
me with affectionate regard ; and once alone 
in my chamber, [ sank down and sobbed in 
the joy and gratitude of my heart. 


What comes next, Augeline? I found 
myself in aden of infamy. I rushed forth 
into the street at midnight—I was taken by 
the watch, and retained until morning. I 
stood before the police, and heard myself ar- 
raignedasan inmate ofa vile house. I begged 
to be heard, and then told my story of 
wrongs and insults. The judge remarked, 
that such was the tale which he usually 
heard from women of my stamp. Over- 
whelmed with indignation, shame and terror, 
and exhausted by my long suffering, I felt a 
pang as if an arrow had pierced my heart; 
the blood gushed from my mouth, and I 
thought that death was about to release me 
from my sufferings. ‘Take the poor creature 
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to the hospital, said the mayor. They raisea 
me up, placed me on a chair, and carried/me 
into the street. The pain in my side was 
intense, and I writhed my body in agony. 


Suddenly I heard a wild cry. 1 raised my 
eyes—Could it be possible? George EH. 
Hall stood before me! He clasped his hands 
and cried—Oh, my dream !—that horrid 
dream of agony! Mary, Mary! how came 
you here ? “5 2 i 

lam in the hospital, andamdying. George 
watches by my pillow, weeps over me, and 
speaks to me of peace and heaven; but La 
Martine taught me to doubt, and I have no 
confidence in God. 1 have employed all my 
strength during three days, in writing this 
letter. I would show you the ruin you 
have wrought, and bid you expect to meet a 
fearful retribution. I shall soon die. Yon 
may live long, but my memory shall be an 
undying worm in the heart which was a 
traitor to friendship.’ You and La Martine 
shall never forget Mary Millard—although 
Lucy Hall, whom I rivalled in my pride, is 
happy with an affectionate and honorable man. 
And George, who has suffered so much on 
my account, is sometimes accompanied in 
his charitable visits by an angelic creature, 
who evidently possesses his rational affec- 
tion. George and Lucy may forget ne—but 
Frederick and Angeline, never! Day and 
night, in joy or sorrow, ye will remember 


Mary Mriarp. 
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BY W. P. EWING. 


Oft, when the last lingering rays 
Of the “‘ day-god” depart from my sight, 
And the unnumbered stars blaze 
Through the soft curtains of night, 
I think of one whom in her pride 
We bore to the house of the dead; 
And wish in the earth by her side, 
Icaimly could pillow my head. 


For the pleasures I once knew have gone 
With her to the desolate tomb, 
And though I may still linger on, 
No light e’er again can relume 
The dreary waste left in my breast 
By her, who to earth was but given 
To sparkle like dew on the crest 
On a rose, and evanish to Heaven ! 


@ A LONG 


AY LY ORNGG 

“They see wonders, those who go down 
upon the sea in big ships,” said Mrs. Re- 
markable, 

“ Aye, ma’am, and for the matter of that, 
those who go in brigs and schooners, too,” 
quoth Ben Pump. 

It has often and most truly been said, that 
truth is stranger than fiction, and many who 
have travelled far and wide, have found this 
so truly verified,'as to fear to relate many 
things they have seen, and thus many a 
thrilling incident and tale have been lost to 
the world. , 

I have somewhere met“ with an anecdote 
of Mungo Park, in illustration of this. In 
private conversation among his friends, he 
often related his adventures in Africa; he 
was asked why these incidents which he 
was relating had never appeared in his pub- 
lished works. Said he, “I write for the 
public a historic work, and I am bound not 
only to make it true, but to make it seem so. 
Were I to insert in my works what I have 
now rélated to you, doubt would be thrown 
upon all { have written. 

But that has nothing to do with my story. 

In 184— I had the fortune, good or bad, to 
be cruising upon the coast of Africa. Those 
who have been‘ there know what a white 
squail is, and those who have not, 1 would 
not advise to take the trouble of going so far 
to see, for in my private opinion, “it wouldn’t 
p ty.” 

[t will be sufficient for my present purpose 
to say, that a white squall is so violent as to 
defy all struggling against it, and the only 
thing which can be done, is to get before it, 
and scud under very little or no sail. 

One morning, about two bells in the mid- 
watch, just as I had quietly turned in after 
smoking my cigar, and putting on my night 
cap, and carefully tying the strings, I was 
suddenly aroused by the shrill pipe of the 
boatswain, calling all hands to shorten sail ; 
and upon coming on deck, found we were 
getting a “ snorter,” as Jack says. About a 
mile or two to the windward, was to be seen 
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approaching, at a speed which would have 
distanced *“ Fashion’s” best time, a dense 
bank of haze through which the eye could 
not penetrate. In a moment it was upon 
us, but our gallant ship was ready, and flew 
away before it, threwing sheets of spray 
over her bows, while the rain was falling in 
such torrents that the water was standing 
several inches deep upon her deck. It was 
a scene of grandeur and beauty, but in the 
midst of it came the cry of “ Manoverboard.” 

Now at all times this accident is a fearful 
one, as the ship’s boats have to be so secured 
as to reqnire some minutes to clear them 
away, but in this case, the ship running dead 
before the hurricane, at least eleven or 
twelve knots an hour, and the rain falling’ so 
heavy as to render it impossible to see an 
object at the distance of a ship’s length; the 
poor fellow’s chance of rescue seemed ab- 
solutely nothing. As soon as the cry was 
heard, the life buoy, at which a man is sta- 
tioned night and day, was cut away, and as 
it fell, some one cried out, he has caught by 


‘the grab rope, which is a knotted rope, tow- 


ing astern, for the purpose of being caught 

atin case of casualty of the kind, and in 

smooth water a man can easily hold on till 

a boat is lowered, or he can be drawn on’ 
board the ship by means of a rope. But in 

this poor fellow’s case, he had fallen over- 

board with his jacket and trowsers on, and 

over these a heavy pea-jacket, which held a 

great deal of water; which, in addition to 

the speed of the ship, compelled him to let 

go his hold, and ina second he was lost in 

the foaming wake of the ship. At this time 

it was impossible to heave the ship to, or in 

fact, do any more than get the boats manned, » 
and in readiness for the abatement of the 

hurricane, which was not until we were at 

least three miles from the spot at which he 

had fallen. 

All the boats were then lowered, and sent 
in thé direction we supposed him to be, and 
the ship wore round and stood after them, 
burning blue lights and port fires, not as 
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direction for the boats, but in the hope that 
a gleam might find its way, and carry hope 
to one whose case we all deemed hopeless. 

Nearly two hours of most anxious suspense 
had passed, when one after the other the 
boats came alongside, but with no news of 
the man overboard. Odur captain ordered the 
boats to shove off again, and when some one 
remarked, “There is no hope, sir,’ he re- 
plied, and with no little sternness mingled 
with his emotion, “ Yes, sir, there is always 
hope; hope on, hope ever.” 

Nearly another hour had elapsed, when all 
the boats again returned save one, and in a 
short time after, they hove in sight, and the 
officer cried out, “ We've got him.” There 
was no cheer given on board, but every one 
felt as though a heavy weight had fallen from 
his breast. 

This last boat we found had given up all 
hope of him, and had pulled around to return 
to the ship, when in afew moments she pulled 
right round upon him, swimming as though 
he intended to make a port in the course of a 
few days at the farthest. When he came on 
board he did not seem at all exhausted, but 
said he felt rather tired, although he had 
been in the water three hours, and said he 

felt very dry. He had not seen the life buoy 


* his trowsers and shirt. 
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at all, and as soon as he parted from the ship, 
he had stripped off his jacket and shoes, re- 
taining his shirt and trowsers. These he 
kept, as he said, until he saw one of the boats 
Jirst sent pass by him on her return; he then 
took his knife, which every sailor always 
carries, suspended to his waist, and cut off 
Said he, “ For a few 
minutes after the boat passed me, I felt I was 
lost; but just as I was giving up,a bluelight 
flashed athwart the horizon, and seemed to 
say, ‘Hold on; there are those in the old 
Macedonian who never give up,’ and I once 
more ‘put out.’”’ 

My tale is done. The ship once more was 
put upon her course, and as the captain was 
about descending to his cabin standing in the 
midst of his officers, he said with much emo- 
tion, “ Gentlemen, let this lesson sink deep 
into your hearts, and should you ever, in 
time of peril or danger, feel your hearts fail 
and fee] ready to say there is no more to be 
done, think of the white squall on the coast 
of Africa—of poor Michael—and still hope 
on, hope ever. ‘Pipe down? ” . 

One old salt, who had been listening to 
all this, I heard growl out as he turned into 
his hammock, “ Well, I wouldn’t insure that 
chap agin hemp, but he’ll never drown.” 
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BY J. H. 


Day fadea hefore the night again, 
Alone and still I pass the hour — 

Thoughts of the future crowd my brain, 
Called up by fancy’s power. 


The future! Ah, who does not feel 
Ofttimes a longing wish to know 

What will the coming years reveal, 
As down time's tide they flow 2 


Ah! shall the hopes that, like a star, 
Shed a glad light upon life's wave, 

Guide me to fame’s triumphal car— 
Or, to a nameless grave ? 


BIXBY. 


But cease thy sighing, restless soul! 
Such hopes are but a meteor glare; 
Strive, strive to reach a nobler goal— 

A loftier crown to wear. 


Thy goa) be Heaven—thy crown be life— 
Eternal life! unending bliss ! 

Surely it is a nobler strife 
To aim for prize like this. 


Then cease thy sighing, restless soul ! 
Nor seek a name to.blazon ‘high ; 

The goop shall spurm e’en death’s control 
And ive when fame shall die. 
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A Vatentine.—The following valentine 
was received by a wealthy young lady. It 
is full of the leaven of life, poetry and pathos. 
It sweeps away distinction, and shows what 
the human heart is without the gilding. 

“ You are above me, lady, but I can look 
up to you asI do at the stars, and worship 
youasIdothem. You are rich, and I am 
humble; but God is for us all, and we wor- 
ship him at the same shrine. You would 
spurn me if you knew me, for I am rich in 
poverty ; yet, despite yonr scorn, I kiss you 
daily in my fancy, and nightly in my dreams. 
You might forbid me to love you, but you 
could not change my heart, nor make your- 
self less lovely than you are; and I would 
love on, even though you should sell the 
hand I adore, to add gold to the heaps you 
have. You wili read this and wonder, and 
be pleased, even in your pride, for it is sweet 
to be beloved, though it be by one beneath 
you. Farewell.” 


“They do say that there’s nothing new 
under the sun, but if there ain’t a new pair 
of stockings,” said an old woman, as she took 
the last stitch, “then [’m mistaken, that’s 
all.” 


A clergyman in New-York, not very 
long since, perforrned the marriage service 
fur a happy couple, and was rewarded by the 
bridegroom at his departure with a small 
parcel, carefully done up. Care was taken 
with it, until it was opened, when it was 
found to contain four whole cents. 


An Azarmine Event.— What news in 
the great world?” asked a country parson 
of a gentleman who had just left the me- 
tropolis. 

An event, sir,” answered he, “ recently 
took place, which, from its aspect, threatened 
to affect everybody in a manner that, if per- 
sisted in for any length of time, must have 
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unavoidably produced the destruction of the 
whole town.” 

“ Pray, sir, what do you allude to?” said 
the parson, with alarm, 

“ A general fast, sir,” replied the other. 


A Docror’s Joxe.—A well-known phy- 
sician, in a certain town, is very much an- 
noyed by an old lady, who is always sure to 
accost him in the street, for the purpose of 
telling over herailments. Once she met him 
in Broad way, and he was ina very great hurry. 

“ Ah! I see you are quite feeble,” said the 
doctor ; “shut your eyes and show me your 
tongue.” 

She obeyed, and the doctor, moving off, left 
her standing in this ridiculous position, to the 
infinite amusement of all who witnessed the 
funny scene. 


Par ar THE Post Orrice.—The follow- 
ing colloquy is said to have actually taken 
place at an Eastern Post Office :— 

Pat.—**I say, Mr. Post-Master, is there 
any litter for me ?” 

P. M.—“ Who are you, my good sir ?” 

Pat.—*“ {’m myself, that’s who I am.” 

P. M.—* Well, but what is your name, 
sir?” 

Pat.— O niver mind the name.” 

P. M.—“I must have your name, sir ?” 

Pat.—“ An’ what do you want with the 
name ?” 

P. M.—* So that I can find your letter, if 
there is one.” 

Pat.—“ Well, Mary Burns, thin, if you 
must have it.” 

P. M.—* No, sir, there is none for Mary 
Barns.” 

.Pat.—“Is there no other way to get in 
there except through this pane of glass ?” 

P. M.—* No, sir.” 

Pat.—* Well for you there isn’t. I'd tache 
ye better manners than to insist upon a gin- 
tleman’s name, but you didn’t git it afther 
all, so I’m aven with you.” 
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The lark doth send his hymn; 
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The birds, they seem to send, | 
Their sweetest notes on high, 

For benefits that blend | 
Their being with the sky. 


And oh, may I bestow 

My first, last, thought on heaven; 
And may my bosom glow 

With thanks each morn and even} 
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WILKESBARRE 


WILKESBARRE-VALE OF WYOMING. 


Tus beautiful town is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Susquehanna, opposite 
the village of Wyoming, celebrated in the 
“Gertrude” of Campbell. Like all the 
towns in this picturesque valley, it possesses 
fine points of picturesque beauty, and ex- 
hibits the thrift and agricultural prosperity 
which, all over the United States, contrasts so 
strongly with the recent and unforgotten 
tales of the primitive wilderness. 

In the few journeyings I have taken 
through my own land, (says a traveller,) the 
Valley of Wyoming, all things considered, is 
the most attractive spot I have visited. The 
Valley itself, as you look down upon it from 
the elevations on eitherside of the majestic 
and graceful Susquehanna, which flows 
through its centre, realizes the description 
of that river large, ‘*Southward through 
which Eden went,” watering the garden 
with many a rill. Ofscenery there is every 
conceivable variety, from the rugged moun- 
tain and lofty forest, still inhabited by the 
- wolf and the deer and the bear, to the peace- 
ful valley which sleeps below, seemingly 
like the dead to know no waking here, or 
like the noble stream that flows onward, 
waking, it would seem, at the dawn of crea- 
tion, to rest no more until chaos comes again 
in the destruction of the world. There is 
mountain and river, valley and hill-side, and 
all is hallowed ground. The red man and 
the white man have here fought foot to foot, 
and men of one form and faith and baptism 
have been armed, the one against the other, 
in civil and deadly strife. 

The valley is indeed a great sepulchre,— 
a graveyard watered with tears, and sprinkled 
with blood. ‘The bones of some of the vic- 
tims there sacrificed are yet seen, gathered 
up by the surviving children, and exhibited 
as the precious relics of a noble parentage. 
OF the history of Wyoming, volumes have 
been, and may yet be written, of interest to 
any reader. It wasthe scene of strife and 
blood between the settlers of Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania; it was the hallowed spot of 
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missionary enterprise and devotion; the Mo- 
ravians and the United Brethren were here 
engaged in the arduous but pious labor of 
making known the unknown God, whom the 
Aborigines of the land ignorantly worshipped. 
The spirit of Loyalism prevailed here as it 
prevailed no where else in the Colonies— 
and with the shouts that often went up for 
“George the Third,” ascended prayers that 
the British Lion might be brought to cower 
beneath the young Eagle of the New World. 
No place suffered so much as Wyoming did 
before, subsequent to, or during the Revolu- 
tion. The troops which went forth to do 
service in the struggles for independence, 
were the bravest of the brave; at home, 
abroad, wherever they were, and they were 
wherever duty called them, they fell like the 
leaves in October. Romance, or reality, or 
both, has made Wyoming the spot where 
Catharine Montour or Queen Esther played 
the Hecate of the night in a scene bloodier 
than that wherein “ Glamis murdered sleep, 
and Cawder slept no more.” 

The sleeping and the dead were often 
pictures. The eye of childhood, that * feared 
a painted devil in the savage,’ found the 
spear deep-laid in the bosom of a father, and 
the transfixed arrow which had wounded or 
killed as dear afriend. The history of Wyo- 
ming is indeed a tale of blood, throughout. 
Incident follows incident, in quick succession. 
To-day there is a peaceful settlement in a 
quiet and beautiful valley, shut out by nature 
from all the world beside,—the earth is 
made rich in its products by the labor of the _ 
Pioneer, who there seeks his new home. 
To-morrow comes, and when the grain is 
ready for the sickle, and the reapers begin 
their harvest, death, like’ a foul and ugly 
witch, stalks in. “The song of the bird is 
changed for the yell of the savage,—the 
ploughshare and the pruning hook become 
again the sword and the spear; the belt of 
wampum and the calumet of peace, emblems 
of sworn friendship, have lost their power, 
and the council now is the council of war. 
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A massacre succeeds, and the blood will 
have blood, with men civilized as with men 
barbarian. 

Thus fell at Wyoming the brave chieftain 
Teedyuscung, a victim to the white man’s 
treachery ; and dearly was his life paid for. 
Again, you find Wyoming the scene of an 
insurgent army, with white men acting like 
demons, and instigated of the devil, it would 
seem, to destroy all who came within their 
reach. It is, at another time, the stage for 
acting the darkest drama of religious fanati- 
cism—at another, the spot where Yankees 
from Connecticut are found besieging Penn- 
sylvanians, claiming the same soil, and 
where again Pennsylvanians are seen skir- 
mishing with Yankees, each having their 
forts, commanders, ammunition, and al] that 
belonged to civil warfare and murder. Many 
and interesting are the tales of olden time, 
yet told you by the few survivors who took 
part in these early struggles. In some in- 
stances, particularly in the last great sacri- 
fice of 1778, whole families were cut down. 
Every man in that terrible carnage rushed 
with eagerness to the field, but alas! few 
returned. Widows and orphans were made 
in scores. The sun that rose upon a large 
and happy family, sunk to rest with not one 
left to tell. the tale of death. Five sons and 
sons-in-law there, went into the field buoyant 
with hope, and not one returned alive. Five 
brothers and two brothers-in-law obeyed the 
same summons, and fought like the Spartans 
at the pass, until all save one were dead. 
Fiction here can add nothing to truth, for 
truth reveals a record which almost startles 
belief. The famous Mohawk Brandt was 
here, and whether or not a leader in the last 
and bloodiest engagement, is yet a matter 
of controversy,—though probably he was not 
there. Campbell, however, placed him 
there,— 


“ 


The foe, the monster Brandt, 
With all his howling, desolating band.” 


1 will do no such violence to the good 
taste and judgment of my readers, as to re- 
ject the tale of massacre and love so beauti- 
fully told in the “Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
The “ Happy Valley” of Rasselas, is a story 
of fiction, into which Johnson, with his 
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charming power of description, has breath- 
ed, as it were, the breath of life. It will 
live as long as Wyoming lives,—as Jong as 
books are read, or the mind exists ;—but it 
is after all a tale of fiction, to be seen only 
in the mind’s eye, while the Valley upon 
the banks of the Susquehanna, remains to 
be seen and admired by every passing travel- 
ler. There is real beauty there,—that 
speaking poetry of Nature that puts ‘ tongues 
in trees,” and ‘ sermons in stones,” and 
“books in the running brooks,”—that awak- 
ens the Jatent fire within, and again quenches 
by its subdued pathos, the spirit that some- 
times burns like a consuming flame. The 
Hesperian fables are here made true, in 
groves which have 


“ Betwixt them lawns, or level downs and flocks 
Grazing the tender herb. 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowing lamp 

Where some irriguous valley spreads her store ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn, the rose.” 


The river is as beautiful as the lake de- 
scribed by Milton, whose murmuring waters 
fell down into the first garden from the slope 
hills to “the fringed bank, with myrtle 
crowned.” Here, as there, 


“The birds their choir appty; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembliug leaves.” 


I have said enough, perhaps, to make Wy- 
oming interesting to the reader, who has 
forgotten or never looked into its history, or 
never seen its beauties. It is, as Campbell 
hath painted it, though he never saw it, 
‘“* fair Wyoming,” and ‘ delightful Wyo- 
ming.” The poet of another land, in the ex- 
ercise of a strong imagination, has hardly 
equalled the reality of this beautiful spot, 
where once, as he has sung, 
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beneath its skies 

The happy shepherd swains had nought to do, 
But feed their flocks on green declivities, 

Or skim, perchance, the lake with light canoe, 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 
With timbrel, when beneath the forests brown, 
Her comely maidens would the dance renew.” 


When, I ask, by our own poets, may this 
spot, which should be the home of the Ameri- 
can muses, become hallowed and inspired ? 
When next the story of Wyoming is told, 
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and its beauties written in verse, let it be by 
an American, and not an English poet. It 
is not exclusive, but it is holy ground ; anda 
countryman cannot but be mortified that it 
lives in the memory of the people, rather for 
what the stranger has said, than for what 
has been said or done by those bound to keep 
its incidents for ever alive. ‘The traveller 
who may not lisp in numbers, or speak the 
written language of poety, but who can feel 
deep laid in the heart the impressions of 
beauties to which his tongue refuses utter- 
ance, may find here all that is interesting in 
historical remembrance, or beautiful in charm. 
ing scenery. 

It is but a short time since, looking down 
upon the river at evening time, I saw before 
me, and to the life, the scene which the poet 
of Wyoming had painted,— 


———————-—— the solitary star 

Flashed in the darkening firmament of June, 
When silence brought the soul-felt hour full soon, 
Ineffable, which [ may not portray.” 


Ambitious of no other fame than, as a poor 
pioneer, to lead the way where others may 
trave! with more honor to themselves and 
profit to their couatry, let us go to the Sus- 
quehanna, leaving to them the Valley of 
Wyoming, its story and its beauties, the fair 
plain and the blue mountains that skirt it on 
all sides. 

The useful is happily blended with the 
beautiful in the whole Valley of this river. 
The hills and mountains that tower aloft 
along the borders of the stream, yield of that 
rich abundance found beneath, as well as 
upon, the surface of the soil. The face of 
nature, too, is not only fair to the eye, but 
fruitful to the husbandman. To crown all,a 
dense and luxuriant forest, next to the valley, 
beautiful to look upon, is scattered here and 
there, not only all along the banks of the 
river, but all along the state. The trees of 
America! A true poet would make nature 

‘melody itself in singing to their praise. 
They tell you of trees in the old world, but 
what are they? We have more in our 
forests, than there is in all the world beside 
us,—east of the Mississippi more than one 
hundred and fifty indigenous to our soil, and 
which grow more than thirty feet in height. 


In England, Wales and Scotland, there is 
not a score of forest trees, and not forty alto- 
gether; while New-York and Pennsylvania 
furnish many—more than half of them rank- 
ing as forest trees, including almost every 
thing that grows in that beautiful country 
which lies between the Adriatic and the 
North Sea, with Germany and Switzerland, 
there, more famed for what is grand and 
fair in nature than in art. There are not 
as many native trees there as you may find 
in a day’s ramble between the Delaware and 
the Susquehanna. The stateliness and 
beauty of the European oaks have been often 
written of, but they are as shrubs compared 
with the oaks in our American forests. Not 
only have we the greater variety of trees, 
but nobler trees by far: all, from the prettier 
and more delicate, to the more expansive, 
and every way more noble. Our cyprus 
trees are sui generis,—so that, all in all, 
sweetest of trees, the magnolia, —so the 
locust, the catalpa, the sassafras ; and so the 
tulip tree “its golden chalice oft triumph- 
antly displays.” And there are others, too, 
which for lack of knowledge I may not name, 
Not among the ancient Gauls and Britons, 
even with M’Fingal and Ossian to record 
the beauty there, would the school of the 
Druids have been found, had our land been 
known in olden time. The forests here 
would have been a more fitting place for the 
Druidical sacrifice, and for imbibing the 
mysteries of that stern school—the teachers 
of which shut themselves from the world 
known, to hold closer communion with the 
world unknown. 

From one of the mountain sides that look 
down upon that sweet land, which gives 
beauty to the shore and valley, you may be- 
hold a scene like that where the Greek poets 
placed their forest deities. AsI gazed from 
the traveller’s rock there, with a friend or 
two,—one admiring the scene because ** home, 
sweet home” was there, and another, because 
it realized a bright anticipation, which had 
grown, as mine had, for years, ever since [ 
had read the Gertrude of Wyoming. I could 
not but remember of the deities of the forest, 
which, fable tells us, preside throughout the 
world over all that is rural in nature. The 
mountains near the valley, once, it would 
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seem, were haunted, not with mountain 


nymphs, it is true, but with those tangible » 


ghosts—savage men—so much more to be 
dreaded than the ethereal spirits of the im- 
agination. The Dale and Mead Nymphs 
might well have peopled the valley below ; 
and the bright and sparkling river, with the 
trees of every form and hue, from the infant 
locust in bloom and beauty, to the old oak 
that stretched its limbs far upward, would 
have given a congenial home to the nymphs 
of the water and the trees. ‘The Arcadian 
God who dwelt upon the top of the mountain, 
as the Lord of the Forest, leaning upon his 
pastoral reed, and clothed in the skins of 
beasts, might have found here a temple not 
made with hands, for himself and his thou- 
sand attendants. 

But, { must leave the valley. They who 
would see a rich drawing of some of its 
scenery, and read a tale of the early settlers 
there,—half fiction, half truth,—a story of 
plain, homespun life, of strong character,— 
of startling incident and Indian warfare,— 
may find it in the story of Mary Derwent, 
from the pen of one of our most gifted coun- 
try-women. The “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” 
too, will be read with more pleasure than 
ever, after Wyoming itself ig visited, and its 
real history known. 

The story of the lost traveller in Texas, 
told some years since, must have left its im- 
pression upon the mind of every reader. 
He was upon the prairies there,—the tall, 
rank grass above his head,—the sight as 
boundless and beautiful, as the green and 
rolling ocean. Save the blue sky above him, 
and the green sward beneath him,—all was 
vacancy. Nor man, nor beast, not even a 
bird or any of the creeping things of earth 
were there. All was vacancy,—loneliness, 
—the solitude of day,—a solitude that weighs 
heavier upon the heart of man than the lone- 
liness of night, because the moon and stars 
to the traveller are as speaking companions 
telling ina busy imagination of worlds un- 
known, until the eyes grow weary with 
gazing, and drowsiness and slumber give 
way to solitude. Such a traveller there was, 
who, wandering far away in pursuit of plea- 
sure, had lost his way. With the sun to 
guide his footsteps, after a refreshing sleep, 
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he recommenced his journey,—walked pa- 
tiently and hopefully onward hour upon hour, 
like the poor prince of the Caravansera, we 
read of, ever in pursuit of happiness, but 
never grasping more than the shadow of 
the reality. No dwelling—no footsteps—for 
a time appeared. At length, unknown to 
himself, his journey is ending where it be- 
gun. His heavy heart beats lighter as he 
sees before him the foot-prints of another 
traveller. They, his hopes told him, will 
lead him from the chambers of his Cretan 
labyrinth. Reanimated and revived only in 
the strength of renewed hope, again he 
moves on; and his guide now unconsciously 
are his own footsteps, which hours before had 
led him astray. But eagerly he pursues his 
way. The circle is again passed, and the 
journey ends where it before begun. Hope 
whispers to him for a brief moment that two 
travellers have pursued the track before 
him; but the delusion lasts only for a mo- 
ment, and in some object before observed and 
near him, he finds that in reality he has 
pursued something more visionary than even 
his own shadow. 

Upon the banks of the Susquehanna, not 
far from the two beautiful islands, above the 
spot where the two branches of the river 
unite—a story like this is told with every 
evidence of authenticity. It relates to the 
early settlement of the country, and to those 
dark and bloody feuds between the red men, 
who claimed the land all around as the land 
of their fathers, and theirs by inheritance, and 
who regarded every pale face who came 
there as an intruder. No man then moved 
from home under cover of the night, or 
during the hours of the day, unless armed to 
the teeth with his instruments of death. 
The Indian went forth with his bended bow 
and belt and quiver full of barbed arrows. 
The stone hatchet and the gun, too, were 
his constant and his speaking companions. 
It was in one of those times when the Six 
Nations and the Delawares were at war 
with the whites, and one another, that a man 
and his wife, in the twilight of an Autumn 
evening, set out upon an evening journey to 
their home upon the banks of the river, some 
few miles distant. Night and captivity over- 
took them. The Indian hunters of the 
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forest, like blood-hounds, had snuffed their 
prey in the breeze, and as night spread out 
her dark curtains, the pursuit was eager ; 
wife and husband were soon stopped in their 
homeward journey, thrown from their horses, 


and, as prisoners, borne away to the Indian” 


encampment. The husband was bound hand 
and foot, the wife was suffered to be led to 
the night lodge without pinions. The night’ 
brought repose to her captors, but none to 
her. Her husband’ was afar off—murdered 
perhaps—and she alone in the hands of 
sayage men. But the spirit of a woman was 
with her, and home was before her. Noise- 
lessly, she left the camp, and fled upon the 
wings of the wind. It was night time, and 
darkness reigned around her. What of 
strength she had she exerted to the utter- 
most. ° That mysterious Providence which 
‘* tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” and 
watches even the sparrow that falls to the 
ground, was as a wall of fire round about 
her. The timid spirit of the lamb that better 
becomes the woman than the courage of the 
lion, had taken possession of her, body and 
soul, it would seem—for after nearly a whole 
night of wandering, and her home not many 
miles off, she too, unconsciously, had returned, 
and, ere morning dawned, was within a half 
mile of the lair of the lion, which she had 
escaped. ‘Tired nature” could endure no 
more; and in that “sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,’ danger and fatigue were forgotten. 
Morning came; and day, almost before the 
forgetfulness of sleep, was changed to the 
painful remembrance of the scenes of the 
past night. The Indians now, as before, had 
lett their night’s encampment; but during 
the night had not left their couch in pursuit 
of their prisoner; and if they had, hours of 
wandering would have brought them, like 
the poor traveller, in the distant prairie, vack 
to the trees, the branches of which had made 
their own night habitation. The woman 
slept, but slept as upon a precipice, to par- 
take, however, of that greater enjoyment 
which comes from the hair-breadth escape 
rather than from the lighter difficulty more 
easily overcome. We value our blessings by 
their cost. 

This story is no fiction; such escapes were 
common in the early settlements of the.coun- 
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try. I-will relate one other, familiar per- 
haps to the reader, and then have done. 
The heart of Wyoming Valley was the 
scene of this event. 

The family was that of the Slocumbs,—a 
name identified with the Valley, in its earlier 
and seyerer sufferings. Briefly told, it was 
during the early part of the Revolutionary 
war—Just upon the eve of it—of a mid-day 
in Autumn, that a party of Delawares, who 
long had wandered about the Valley like 
wolves upon the watch for plunder, rushed 
upon the dwelling of a peaceable Quaker 
family living in the Valley. A mother and 
four children were the inmates, and not far 
off was a young man grinding his knife and 
quietly pursuing the labors of the day. A 
yell was heard like the scream of death, and 
death and its summons came together. 
Quick as the beating of a pulse the young 
man was summoned to the world of spirits. 
The mother flew to the wood near by,—ob- 
serving all, but seen of none. Her little 
daughter Frances, but five years old, the 
youngest of her female children, secreted 
herself behind the staircase of the now de- 
serted dwelling. While her little heart 
beat quicker in an agony of feeling, she was 
hunted from her hiding-place, taken from 
the dwelling, and in the presence of her mo- 
ther, not far distant, placed in the midst of 
the savage crew, as their young captive. 
The sight was too much for a mother, and 
rushing from her hiding-place, she fell upon 
her. knees, and with maternal eloquence 
plead for the relief of her offspring. It was 
the appeal of the lamb to the wolf, and tears 
were less impressive there, where the fire 
and flint do their work, than water gushing 
from the rock. ‘Their hearts were flint, and 
in the presence of her mother, Frances was 
borne away. And more than a half century 
since, the mother and family, a sister and 
two brothers, were left, but the Valley wasa 
waste place and a wilderness without her, 
who, in the first budding of childhood had 
been taken as a young bird upon the wing, 
snatched in mid air and entombed in the nest 
of astern and craven foe. The mother for 
years, was. like Rachel, mourning’ for her 
children, refusing to be comforted, because 
they were not. The beautiful Valley often 
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smiled and was glad in the sunshine of peace 
and plenty. The sword was sheathed, the 
arrows were in their quivers, and war was 
no more known,—but the heart of the mo- 
ther,—and what heart is like a mother’s,— 
always young and fresh even in a green old 
age,—was weighed down in sorrow. The 
days of her years were numbered, and when, 
like the good pilgrim, she had one by one 
called her children around her, and bid them 
the farewell of death, and given the mother’s 
benediction, the lost child was the only 
vision that dimmed the bright view between 
heaven and earth. Her dying injunction 
was to seek out the long lost wanderer ; and 
true to it, the brothers never rested from 
their labors, until lake and river, forest and 
hill side, mountain and valley,—every nook 
and corner, indeed, from the far-off Canadas 
and the wild west, to the sylvan spot upon 
the Susquehanna, whence she had been 
stolen, were searched. She yet lived, but 
was dead except in that loved remembrance 
of blood and friendship which never die. 
Accident—Providence I should say— 
brought the lost sister to the memory of her 
loved and loving brothers, but not until a 
separation of more than threescore years. 
She was found in 1835 by a traveller, and to 
him told for the first time the story of her 
captivity and subsequent trials, of the suffer- 
ings of*sixty winters and summers, of her 
resting-place in a mountain cave upon the 
night of her captivity, and in view of the 
parental dwelling; of the impression which 
that night had made upon her heart; how 
her captors became her benefactors; of the 
life she had led; of her connection with the 
Miamis of the West; of her husband, a 
chief in the tribe; of children born who had 
gone to the Great Spirit; and of the few 
moons more, when she should join in the 
world above, the cherished offspring who had 
preceded her in the common journey which 
first goes down to the grave. Two years 
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more passed away before the destined meet 
ing of the Indian wife and mother. They 
met not many yearssince at the Miami lodge, 
in the Deaf Man’s Village, nine miles from 
Peru, in the State of Indiana. It was the 
home of the captive girl of Wyoming. But 
oh! what “a change had come o’er the 
spirit of her dreams.” 

Frances, the young, the beautiful, the 
timid, and favorite child of sixty years since, 
had become, though of the same blood, al- 
most the enemy of the pale-faces. Her ears 
had been poisoned with prejudice, and her 
eyes had seen something of the cruelty and 
avarice and falsehood of men who called 
themselves Christians. The two brothers, 
and the elder sister who had made her es- 
cape, were all gratitude, enthusiasm, hope 
and love in their fraternal meeting, .but the 
cold stoicism of the Indian race had grown 
up with the woman captive. Marble might 
have wept at such a meeting, for remem- 
brance and recognition with all were perfect, 
—but there were no tears with her who had 
been so long sought for as the lost child. of 


‘the Valley. 


Petitions were put up that the sister would 
return to the home of her childhood, but the 
appeal has been vain. Once and twice, too, 
she has been visited in her lodge, and every 
inducement has been offered, which might 
lead the sister to change her home and habits 
of life; but her resolution is fixed as firm as 
fate; and the Frances Slocumb,—with a 
story, the fact of which, in its thrilling in- 
cident, might fill a volume,—yet lives at the 
Deaf Man’s Village,—ignorant of her own 
native language, and remembering only that 
of the Miamis and her captors, who had 
stolen her from her father’s house. Her 
daughters, two of whom yet live, are the 
pride and princesses of the lodge,—thorough- 
ly imbued with the characteristics of the 
Indian race, and dead, like the mother, to all 
the world beside. 


How much is there in one minute, when 


Men had much rather be censured for 


we reflect that one minute extends over want of morals, than for want of understand 
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AMERICAN GOLDFINCH, OR YELLOW-BIRD. 


This bird is from four to four and a half 
inches in length, and is of a rich Jemon-yel- 
low. The wings and tail are black, tipt 
and edged with white; the fore part of the 
head is black, the bill and legs of a reddish 
cinnamon color. ‘This is the summer dress 
of the male, but in September the yellow 
gradually changes to a brown olive, and the 
male and female are then nearly alike. 
They build a very delicate and beautiful 
nest, which they fasten to the twigs of an 
apple or pear tree, or a Lombardy poplar. 
This is formed of various dichens, glued to- 
gether with saliva, and lined with soft downy 
substances, 

The song of this bird, which is commonly 
called the Yellow-Bird, is so weak as toseem 
to proceed from a considerable distance, 
when perhaps the bird is perched on the tree 
over your bead. On their first arrival in. 
Pennsylvania, in February, and until early 
in April, says Wilson, they associate in 
flocks, frequently assembling in great num- 
bers on the same tree to bask and dress 
themselves in the morning sun, singing in 
concert for half an hour together; the con- 
fused mingling of their notes forming a - 
of harmony not at all unpleasant. Abou 
the last of November, and soinetimes sooner, 
they generally leave Pennsylvania, and _pro- 
ceed to the south; some, however, are seen 
even in the midst of the severest winters. 
During the latter part of sammer, they are 
almost constant visitants in our gardens, in 
search of seeds, which they dislodge from 
the husk with great address, while hanging, 
frequently head downwards, in the manner 
of the Titmouse; and it is pleasant to ob- 
serve them at work in a calm day, detaching 
the thistle-down, in search of the seeds, 
making it fly in clouds around them. 

From these circumstances, as well as from 
their color, they are very generally known, 
and pass by various names expressive of 
their food, color, &c., such as Thistle-Bird, 
Lettuce-Bird, Salad-Bird, Yellow-Bird, &c. 


The gardeners, who supply the city of Phila- 
delphia with vegetables, often take them in 
trap-cages, and expose them for sale in 
market. They are easily familiarized to 
confinement, and feed with seeming indifier- 
ence a few hours after being taken. 

The great resemblance which the Yellow- 
Bird bears to the Canary has made many 
persons attempt, but without success, to pair 
individuals of the two species together. 

“In ascending along the shores of the 
Mohawk river,” says Audubon, “in the 
month of August, I have met more of these 
pretty birds in the course of a days’ walk, 
than any where else, and wherever a thistle 
was to be seen along either bank of the New 
York Canal, it was ornamented with one or 
more Goldfinches. They tear up the down 
and petals of the ripening flowers with ease, 
leaning downwards upon them, eat off the 
seed and allow the down to float in the air, 
The remarkable plumage of the male, as 
well as its song, are at this season very 
agreeable; and so familiar are these birds, 
that they suffer you to approach within a 
few yards, before they leave the plant on 
which they are seated. For a considerable 
space along the Genesee river, the shores 
of Lake Erie, Lake Ontarie, and even Lake 
Superior, I have always seen many of them 
in the lutter part of summer. ‘They have 
thea a decided preference for the vicinity of 
water, 

“Tt isan extremely hardy bird, and often 
remains the whole winter in the middle 
states, although’ never in great numbers. 
When deprived of liberty, it will live to a 
great age in a room or cage, I have known 
two instances in which a bird of this species 
had been confined for upwards of ten years. 
They were procured in the market of New 
York when in mature plumage, and had been 
caught in trap-cages. One of them having 
undergone the severe training, more fre- 
quently inflicted in Europe than America, 
and known in France bv the name of 
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galerien, would draw water for its drink 
from a glass, it having a little chain attached 
to a narrow belt of soft leather fastened round 
its body, and another equally light chain 
fastened to a little bucket kept by ats weight 
in the water, until the little fellow raised it 
up with its bill, placed a foot upon it, and 
pulled again at the chain until it reached the 
desired fluid and drank, when, on letting go, 
the bucket immediately fell into the glass 
below. In the same manner, it was obliged 
to draw toward its bill a little chariot filled 
with seeds; and in this distressing occupa- 
tion, was doomed to toil through a life of 
solitary grief, separated from its companions, 
who were wantoning on the wild flowers, 
and procuring their. food in the manner in 
which nature had iaught them. 

The flight of the American Goldfinch, and 
its manners during it, are described by Mr. 
Audubon with greater minuteness; it is ex- 
actly similar to the European bird of the same 
name, being performed in deep curved lines, 
alternately rising and falling, after each pro- 
pelling motion of the wings. It scarcely 
ever describes one of those curves, without 
uttering two or three notes whilst ascend- 
ing, such as its European relative uses on 
similar occasions. In this manner its flight 
is prolonged to considerable distances, and it 
frequently moves in a circling direction be- 
fore alighting. Their migration is performed 


during the day. They seldom alight on — 


ground, unless to procure water, in which 
they wash with*great liveliness and plea- 
sure ; after which they pick up some particles 
of gravel and sand. So fond of each other’s 
company are they, that a party of them soar- 
ing on the wing will alter their course at 
the calling of a single one perched on a tree. 
This call is uttered with much emphasis: 
the bird prolongs its usual note, without 
much alteration ; and, as the party approach- 
es, erects its body, and moves to the right 
and left, as if turning on a pivot, apparently 
pleased at showing the beauty of its plumage 
and elegance of its manners. 

This natural group has been long cele- 
brated for their docility and easy instraction, 
whether in music, or to perform a variety 
of tricks. "They are, consequently, favorites 
with bird-fanciers and often doomed to un- 
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dergo a severe and cruel discipline. The 
Goldfinch, Canary, the various Linnets, the 
Siskin and Chaffinch, are principally used 
for this purpose ; and it is often astonishing, 
and almost incredible, with what correct- 
ness they will obey the voice or motions of 
their masters. Mr. Syme, in his History of 
British Song Birds, when speaking of the 
Sieur Roman, who some years since exhibit- 
ed Goldfinches, Linnets and Canaries, won- 
derfully trained, relates, that “one appeared 
dead, and was held up by the tail or claw 
without exhibiting any signs of life ; a second 
stood on its head with its claws in the air; 
a third imitated a Dutch milkmaid going to 
market with pails on its shoulders; a fourth 
mimicked a Venetian girl looking out at a 
window; a fifth appeared as a soldier, and 
mounted guard asa sentinel; and the sixth 
acted as a cannonier, with its cap on its 
head, a firelock on its shoulder, and a match 
in its claw, and discharged a small cannon. 
The same bird also acted as if it had been 
wounded. Jt was wheeled in a barrow, to 
convey it, as it were, to the hospital; after 
which it flew away before the company: the 
seventh turned a kind of wind-mill; and the 
last bird stood in the midst of some fireworks 
which were discharged all round it, and this 
without exhibiting the least symptom of fear.” 
The American Goldfinch is no less docile 
than its congeners. 

Thesame eminent naturalist mentions a 
very remarkable trait of sagacity in this bird. 
When a Goldfinch alights on a tree imbued 
with bird-lime expressly for the purpose of 
securing it, it no sooner discovers the nature 
of the treacherous substance, than it throws 
itself backwards, with closed wings, and 
hangs in this position until the bird-lime has 
run out in the form of a slender thread con- 
siderably below the twig, when it beats its 
wings and flies away. It has been observed 
that Goldfinches.which have escaped in this 
manner, when about to alight on any twig, 
whether smeared with bird-lime or not, 
flutter over it, as if to assure themselves of 
its being safe for them to perch upon. 

These birds are numerous in all the At. 
lantic States north of the Carolinas ; abound in 
Mexico, and are also found in great numbers 
in the Savannahs of Guiana. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE 


BY ORVILLE DEWEY. 


To the reflecting mind, especially if it is 
touched with any influences of religious con- 
templation or poetic sensibility, there is no- 
thing more extraordinary, than to observe 
with what obtuse, dull, and common-place 
impressions most men pass through this won- 
derful life, which Heaven has ordained for 
us, Life, which, to such a mind, means 
everything momentous, mysterious, prophetic, 
monitory, trying to the reflections, and touch- 
ing to the heart, to the many is but a round 
of cares and toils, of familiar pursuits and 
formal actions. Their fathers, have lived; 
their children will live after them ; the way 
is plain; the boundaries are definite; the 
business is obvious; and this to them is life. 
They look upon this world as a vast domicil, 
or an extensive pleasure ground ; the objects 
are familiar; the implements are worn; the 
very skies are old; the earth is a pathway 
for those that come and go, on earthly 
errands; the world is a working-field, a 
warehouse, a market-place,—and this is life. 

But life indeed—the intellectual life, strug- 
gling with its earthly load, coming it knows 
not whence, going it knows not whither, 
with an eternity unimaginable behind it, 
with an eternity to be experienced before it, 
with all its strange and mystic remem- 
brances, now exploring its past years as if 
they wer€*periods before the flood, and then 
gathering them within a space as brief and 
unsubstantial as if they were the dream of a 
day—with all its dark and its bright visions 
of mortal fear and hope; life, such a life, is 
full of mysteries. In the simplest actions, 
indeed, as well as in the loftiest contempla- 
tions, in the most ordinary feelings, as well 
as in the most abstruse speculations, mys- 
teries meet us everywhere, mingle with all 
our employments, terminate all our views. 

The bare act of walking has enough in it 
to fill us with astonishment. If we were 
brought into existence in the full maturity 
of our faculties, if experience had not made 


us dull, as well as confident, we should feel 
a strange and thrilling doubt, when we took 
one step, whether another would follow. 
We should pause at every step, with awe, at 
the wonders of that familiar action. For 
who knows anything of the mysterious con- 
nexion and process, by which the invisible 
will governs the visible frame? Who has 
seen the swift and silent messengers, which 
the mind sends out to the subject members 
of the body? Philosophers have reasoned 
upon this, and have talked of nerves, and 
have talked of delicate fluids, as transmitting 
the mandates of the will; but they have 
known nothing. No eye of man, nor pene- 
trating glance of his understanding, has 
searched out those hidden channels, those 
secret agencies of the soul in its mortal tene- 
ment. Man indeed can construct machinery, 
curious, complicated, and delicate, though 
far less so than that of the human frame, and 
with the aid of certain other contrivances 
and powers, he can cause it to be moved; 
but to cause it to move itself, to impart to it 
an intelligent power to direct its motions 
whithersoever it will, this is the mysterious 
work of God. 

Nay, the bare connexion of mind with 
matter, is itself a mystery. The extremes 
of the creation are here brought together, its 
most opposite and incongruous elements are 
blended, not only in perfect harmony, buat in 
the most intimate sympathy. Celestial life 
and light mingle, nay, and sympathize, with 
dark, dull, and senseless matter. The bound- 
less thought hath bodily organs. That 
which in a moment glances through the im- 
measurable hosts of heaven, hath its abode 
within the narrow hounds of nerves, and 
limbs, and senses. The clay beneath our 
feet is built up into the palace of the soul. 
The sordid dust we tread upon, forms, in the 
mystic frame of our humanity, the dwelling- 
place of high-reasoning thoughts, fashions the 
chambers of imagery, and moulds the heart, 
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that beats with every lofty and generous af- 
fection. Yes, the feelings that soar to hea- 
ven, the virtue that is to win the heavenly 
crown, flows in the life-blood, that in itself 
is as senseless as the soil from which it de- 
rives its nourishment. Who shall explain 
to us this mysterious union—tell us where 
sensation ends, and thought begins, or where 
organization passes into life! There have 
been philosophers who have reasoned about 
this, materialists and immaterialists; and 
under their direction, the powers of matter 
and spirit have been marshalled in the con- 
test, for ascendancy in this human micro- 
cosm; but the war has been fruitless; the 
argument futile; philosophers have settled 
nothing, proved nothing, for they knew no- 
thing. 

Turn to what pursuit of science, or point 
of observation we will, and it is still the 
same. In every department of thought and 
study, we sooner or later come to a region 
into which our inquiries cannot penetrate. 
Everywhere our thoughts run cut into the 
vast, the indefinite, the incomprehensible ; 
time stretches to eternity, place to immensi- 
ty, calculation to ‘‘ numbers without number,” 
being to Infinite Greatness. Every path of 
our reflections brings us at length to the 
shrine of the unknown and the unfathoma- 
ble, where we must sit down, and receive 
with devout and childlike meekness, if we 
receive at all, the voice of the oracie within. 

Even the purest demonstrations in phi- 
losophy and the mathematics, often result in 
mysteries, and paradoxes. Matter that is 
finite, is infinitely divisible. A drop of water 
may be balanced against the universe. That, 
gentle reader, if thou hast ever chanced to 
hear of it, is the hydrostatic paradox. But 
there are pneumatic paradoxes, too, and me- 
tallic wonders, wrought in the dark and si- 
lent mine, and geologic marvels, every where 
disclosed in the capacious bosom of the earth, 
in which flood and fire seem so mysteriously 
to have struggled together. Nor is there a 
plant so humble, no hyssop by the wall, nor 
flower nor weed in the garden, that spring- 
eth from the bosom of that earth, but it is an 
organized and living mystery. The secrets 
of the abyss are not more inscrutable, than 
the work that is wrought in its hidden germ, 
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The goings on of the heavens are not more 
incomprehensible than its growth, as it 
waves in the breeze. Its life, that which 
constitutes its life, who can tell us what it 
is? The functions that contribute to its 
growth, flowering, and fruit, the processes 
of secretion, the organs or the affinities by 
which every part receives the material that 
answers its purpose, who can unfold or ex- 
plain them? Yes, the simplest spire of grass 
has wonders in it, in which the wisest phi- 
losopher may find a reason for humility, and 
the proudest skeptic an argument for faith. 

Life, Irepeat—and I say, let the dull in 
thought, let the children of sense be aroused 
by the reflection—life is full of mysteries. 
If we were wandering through the purlieus 
of a vast palace, and found here and there a 
closed door, or an inaccessible entrace, over 
which the word “MYSTERY? was written, 
how would our curiosity be awakened by the 
inscription! Life is such a wandering; the 
world is such a structure ; and over many a 
door forbidding all entrance, and over many 
a mazy labyrinth, is written the startling in- 
scription that tells us of our ignorance, and 
announces to us unseen and unimaginable 
wonders. The ground we tread upon is not 
dull, cold soil, not the mere paved way, on 
which the footsteps of the weary and busy 
are hasting, not the mere arena on which 
the war of mercantile competition is waged ; 
but “ we tread upon enchanted ground.” 

The means of communication with this 
outward scene, are all mysteries. Anato- 
mists may explain the structure of the eye 
and ear, but they leave inexplicable things 
behind ; seeing and hearing aregstill inys- 
teries. The organ that collects within it 
the agitated waves of the air, the chambers 
of sound that lie beyond it, after all dissec- 
tion and analysis, are still Jabyrinths and re- 
gions of mystery. And that little orb, the 
eye, which gathers in the boundless land- 
scape at a glance, which in an instant mea- 
sures the near and the distant, the vast and 
the minute, which brings knowledge from 
ten thousand objects in one commanding act 
of vision—what a mystery, is that? 

And then, if the soul communicates with 
the outward world, through mysterious pro- 
cesses, what power has that world—its ob- 
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jects, its events, its changes, its varying 


- hues, its many toned voices—what mysterious 


power have they, to strike the secret springs 
of the soul within ? 


“It may be a sound— 
A tone,of music—summer’s eve —or spring— 
A flower—the wind— the ocean—which shall wound, 
Striking the electric chain, Wherewith we are darkly 


bound ; 
And how and why we know not, nor can trace 
Home to its cloud this lightning of the mind,” 


But if nature is bound with almost magic 
spells of association to our maturer years, 
what a pure and fresh mystery is it to our 
childhood! Ah! Childhood—beautiful mys- 
tery !—how does nature lie all around thee, 
as a treasure-house of wonders. Sweet and 
gentle season of being! whose flowers bring 
on the period of ripening, or bloom but to 
wither and fade in their loveliness—time of 
“thick coming” joys and tears! of tears 
that pass quickly away, as if they did not 
belong to thee, of joys that linger and abide 
long, and yet make the long day short— 
time of weakness! yet of power to charm 
the eye of sages from their lore.—Child- 
hood! what a mystery thou art, and what 
mysteries dost thou deal with? What mys- 
tery.is there in thy unfolding faculties, that 
call forth wonder from those who gaze upon 
thee, and seem to thyself at times, almost as 
if they were strange reminiscences of an 
earlier being! What mystery is there in 
thy thoughts, when thou art first struggling 
to grasp the infinite and eternal! when thou 
art told of immortal regions where thou shalt 
wander onward and onward forever, and say- 
est, even to the teaching voice of authority, 
«It cannot, father! it cannot be!” 

And there are mysteries, too, thickly 
strewed all along the moral path of this won- 
derful being. ‘There are “ mysteries of our 
holy religion.” Miracles of power, giving 
attestation to its truth, ushered it into the 
world. Wonders of heavenly mercy are dis- 
played jn its successive triumphs over the 
human soul. Gracious interpositions, too, 
of the teaching Spirit and a succouring Provi- 
‘dence, help the infirmities and struggles of 
the faithful. 

And the results, moreover, of this great 
and solemn trial of human nature, that is 
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passing on earth, are as mysterious as the 
process-——the heavenly interposition and the 
human effort, and-these, too, alike mysteri 
ous—the heavenly interposition, certain, but 
indefinable ; the human will, strangely 
balanced somewhere, but nobody can tell 
where. between necessity and freedom, 

Goodness, in the heart, isa mystery. No 
language’ can define it, which does not 
equally need definition. No man can 4ell 
what it is. No man can know, but by an in- 
ward experience, and an experience in re- 
ality inexpressible. Goodness is a breath in 
the soul, we know not from whence; it 
cometh and it goeth, like “the wind that 
bloweth where it listeth;” it is the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty. 

And sin !—how great and tremendous is 
that mystery! That, beneath these serene 
and pure heavens, which beam with the be- 
nignity of their Maker ; that, amidst the fair 
earth, amidst ten thousand forms of perfec- 
tion—that, where all else is perfect, the 
spoiler should have gone forth to mar and to 
crush the noblest and fairest—this is ‘the 
mystery of iniquity, that hath been hidden 
from ages,” and is not yet fully unfolded. 
This was the theme that tasked and tried 
the meditations of the old philosophers. Unde 
malum et quare? ‘ Whence is evil, and 
why ?”” Noble-minded old men !—sages of 
the elder world !—when I look at the busy 
and giddy throng, that think of nothing but 
pleasure, or gain, that question not this mys- 
terious life nor this mighty sphere, but to ask 
for the way to gratification and profit, I turn, 
to you with veneration, and refreshment of 
spirit. 1 pay a homage to your sublime 
meditations, less only than that which I give 
to the inspiration of apostles, and the visions 
of holy martyrs. Ay, christian men of this 
every-day world may call you heathens, and 
those who bear of the christian religion no- 
thing but the name, may think themselves 
entitled to look upon you with pity or scorn ; 
but, contrasted with them, ye are as stars 
that shine from the depths of the midnight 
heaven, compared with the insects that sport 
in the beams of the noontide sun. 

The mysteries of our present being, though 
met with in daily experience, though recog- 
nized by the severest philosophy, are never 
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perhaps more sensibly, or, so to speak, con- 
sciously shadowed forth to us, than in that 
scene of strangely mingled experience and 
illusion, that world veiled from the eyes of 
philosophy—the world of our dreams. Mr. 
Hogg somewhere remarks, and it seems to 
be more than a poetical fancy, that our 
dreams are emphatically mysteries, hitherto 
sacred from metaphysicical analysis. The 
writer hopes he may be excused, therefore, 
if he introduces, as appropriate to the medi- 
tations of this paper, a dream of his own. 

An excursion for health carried me, some 
years ago, through the beautiful villages of 
Concord and Lancaster, to the brow of the 
noble Wachusett. It was in the month of 
our summer’s glory—June. I know not 
how it. may appear to others; but that enjoy- 
ment, leading to surfeit and oppression, which 
is often described as attending upon one class 
of our pleasures, seems to me as more than 


realized in the overpowering, the almost op-_ 


pressive, the mysterious delight with which 
we gaze upon the ever-renewed and bright- 
ened vision of nature. Such it was to me; 
and when the evening came, its calmness was 
as grateful to me, as the rest which hospital- 
ity offered. 

Yet it brought its own fascinatton. The 
moon shed down from her calm and _ lofty 
sphere, a more sacred bear> than that of day. 
Her light seemed like an emanation, an ele- 
ment for holy thought, in which there was 
something like consciousness and witnessing 
to the thoughts of mortals. The breeze, as 
it went up the mountain’s side and touched 
the forest boughs, seemed like a living spirit. 
_ The summit, rising towards heaven and rest- 
ing ina solemn and serene light, appeared 
like a mount of meditation, where some holy 
sufferer had retired from the world to pray, 
and where angels were ascending and de- 
scending. 

Fatigued and exhausted, I sought repose 
at an early hour,—and soon fell into that 
half sleeping and half waking state, with 
which the diseased and troubled, at least, are 
so well acquainted. It is the well known 
and frequent effect of this state of partial 
consciousness, to give a mysterious and pre- 
ternatural importance to everything that at- 
tracts the notice of the wandering senses. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF LIFE. 


Now and then, an evening traveller passed 
by; but that was not the simple character 
with which my imagination invested hin. 
He was a fierce rider from the battle-field— 
and as Le rushed by upon the sounding 
mountain pavemeut, he seemed to bear upon 
his tread, the fate of empires. Then, a 
sound of laughter and a shout of revelry 
reached me from a neighboring ale-house, 
and it appeared like the discordant mockery 
of: fiends over the wreck of kingdoms. And 
ever and anon, the passing breeze shook the 
casement of my window, and the sound, in 
my ear, seemed stern as the voice of des- 
tiny, and struck me with that inexplicable 
awe, that attends the slightest jar of an 
earthquake. . 

. At length, I sunk into a deeper sleep; but 
still the confused images of my half con- 
scious state, mingled with the deeper reveries 
of my dream. I dreamed, as | often do when 
awake, of men, and life, and the crowded 
world. The procession of human generations 
passed before me. The wandering Tartar 
flew by me in his sledge over the frozen 
solitudes of the North. The turbaned Turk 
moved slowly on, by the many shores of his 
rich and glorious domain. The politic, bust- 
ling, busy European passed over the theatre 
of my vision, and it was a theatre of mer- 
chandize. And then, again, the wilds of the 
New World were opened to me, and I saw 
the stealthy Indian retiring from thicket to 
thicket, and the white man pressing hard 
upon his retreating steps. Then the palaces 
and courts of royalty rose before me, and I 
saw the gay and gorgeous train that thronged 
them, and heard from many a recess and by- 
path, the sighs of disappointed ambition. 
Anon, the camp, with its mingled order and 
confusion, came upon the wayward fancies 
of my dream; and the fearful tread of a host 
drew near, and music from unnumbered in- 
struments burst forth, and swelled gloriously 
up to heaven. And then suddenly the scene 
changed, and I thought it was musie for the 
gay assemblygand the dance; and a multi- 
tude innumerable wandered through bound- 
less plains in pursuit of pleasure. But im- 
mediately—either in the strange vagaries 
of my dream, or according to the broken 
memory of it—it appeared to be no longer a 
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multitude, but a mighty city of immeasura- 
ble extent ;—and then the countless habita- 
tions of far distant countries came within the 
range of my vision, and the scenes of do- 
mestic abode and all the mazy struggle of 
human life, were beneath my eye. I saw 
the embrace of love; | heard the song of 
gladness ; and then the wailings of infancy 
were in my ears, and stern voices seemed to 
hush them, In another quarter, the throng 
of pleasure, and the pall of death passed on, 
and went different ways, as it seemed, but 
in a shocking vicinity, to each other, and in 
strangely mingled and mournful confusion ; 
and | thought of human weal and wo, and of 
this world’s great fortunes, and of the mys- 
tery of this life, and of God’s wisdom, till it 
seemed to me that my heart would break 
with its longing for further knowledge, and 
my pillow was wet with the tears of my 
dream. 

As my head was bowed down in medita- 
tion and sorrow, it suddenly appeared to me 
that an unusual and unearthly light was 
breaking around me. I instantly lifted my 
eyes, for a thrilling and awful expectation 
came upon me. I thought of the Judgment, 
and almost expected to behold the Son of Man 
in the clouds of heaven. But I immediately 
perceived that the vision was to me alone ; 
for the light did not spread far, and pro- 
ceeded from only one luminous cloud. As I 
gazed upon it, features of more than mortal 
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loveliness became visible, though the form 
was partly veiled from me in the glorious 
brightness that surrounded it. I imagined 
that I perceived a resemblance to the coun- 
tenance of one that I! had known and loved 
on earth; and I girded up the powers of my 
mind, as 1 have often thought [ should do, in 
my waking hours, to meet a spirit from the 
other world. But the first words that fell 
qupon my ear, instead of inspiring me with 
the expected terror, spread a sacred tran- 
quillity through all my faculties. “ Mortal!” 
—the yoice said—“ once a fellow-mortal !” 
—and no earthly tongue can express the 
soothing sweetness and tenderness that flowed 
into those words—‘ be patient,” it said, ** be 
strong; fear not; be not troubled. -If thou 
couldst know!—but I may not tell thee— 
else would not thy faith be perfected :—be 
yet patient; trust in God; trust in him, and 
be happy!” The bright cloud was borne as 
by the gentlest breath of air away from me; 
the features slowly faded, but with such a 
smile of ineffable benignity and love linger- 
ing upon the countenance, that in the ecstasy 
of my emotions I awoke. 

l awoke; the songs of the morning were 
around me; the sun was high in heaven; 
the earth seemed to me clothed with new 
beauty. I went forth with a firmer step, 
and a more cheerful brow, resolving to be 
patient and happy till I also “should see as I 
am seen, and know even asl am known.” 


ORIGINAL. 


TO A MINSTREL FRIEND. 


BY IDA VALE. 


When twilight falls on the earth and sxy 
With an ever-deep'ning hue— 

When the noise of day is hushed, and come 
The stars of the gentle dew ; 

I iove to sit by one silvery stream, 
Which murmuring glides along, 

And list to thy voice, my well loved friend, 
In a sweet and low-toned song. 


Thou canst sing of a love so strange and pure, 
It never may lose its power— 
Nor will love for thy humbler friend be found 


But the whim of the passing hour. 


Thy voice will sound, in a dirge-like wail, 
Its requiem o’er the sod 

Where a loved one rests, and in higher tone, 
Of thy faith in a living God. 


I've heard thee sing, and thy voice to me 
Shows thy heart is like the flowers 

Which beauteous bloom in the gardens fair 
Of a brighter world than ours. 

Oh! do not sing when the day is bright, 
On the night too dark may be; 

But sing thy songs of the better land, 
In the twilight hour to me. 
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BUR LED 


The Troy (N. Y.) Budget tells a most pain- 
fulstory ofa young lady who was buried alive! 
What a lesson to the living ! 

It seems that Dr. 8. bad a patient whose 

* symptoms were very peculiar. 
zled. The books were at fault for a pre- 
cedent, and the doctor’s patient died. 

Mortified at this result, and more especial- 
ly so from the fact that this was his first es- 
say in the healing art, after being dubbed an 
M. D., he determined to have the benefit of 
the case, if possible. Working upon the 
better feelings of friends, he persuaded them 


to entomb the body until Spring; entertain- 


ing, at the same time, the laudable purpose 
of exhuming the body at his leisure, and 
afterwards returning it to its place of deposit. 

{t must be.a matter of surprise to some, 
that there can be sucha thing as collusion 
between a surgeon and a sexton; but those 
conversant with the manner of doing things 
in a city, can attest to many an arrangement 
for scientific purposes, of which friends would 

» not approve were they first consulted. And 
so long as public opinion refuses to sanction 

_the indiscriminate use of such bodies as the 

profession requires, the only alternative is to 
secure what one can—at least so reasoned 
rE S., the evening he called on me for 
assistance in his enterprise. 

3 His patient was a daughter of a wealthy 

man in town, who, having perfect confidence 
in his ability, had entrusted her to him, au- 
thorizing such counsel as the doctor himself 
should prefer. 
- Slowly, but surely, the poor victim had 
drooped and died. She was beautiful in the 
extreme—young and fascinating. Dr. S. 
had striven to the utmost to save her, but 
vainly. She had died, and was to be buried 
the next day. 

As caution was needful, we arranged to 
attend the funeral, that we might be certain 
of every particular in the ceremony of burial, 
so that failure would be impossible in se- 
curing the body afterwards. Strange motives 
actuate men under very ordinary circum- 
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stances, as every one may sometimes attest. 
I am confident those who observed Dr. S. at 
the funeral, little suspected the motive which 
prompted him to so great a display of sym- 
pathy as that occasion witnessed. It might 
not have been his first essay, but that it was 
his last I am confident. 

As the young lady was universally beloved, 
a large concourse attended the funeral ob- 
sequies, and shed tears over her early tomb. 
When the coffin was opened for the last look 
before consigning it to the sexton, I observed 
upon the glass a dampness like a breath 
upon a looking glass. The dreadful suspi- 
cion that she was alive flashed upon me !— 
and I whispered my suspicion to my com- 
companion. 

Coolly taking his handkerchief from his 
pocket, to conceal by the act my manifest 
agitation, he rubbed the glass to convince me 
it was a mist upon the outside, occasioned by 
the humidity of the atmosphere. 

A gentle rubbing rendered it perfectly 
clear, and this apparently satisfied him; but 
T could see, by the nervous working of his 
mouth, that he was not at ease. Perhaps, 
thought 1, he is afraid we shall be suspected, 
if we show too much interest, or may be he 
prefers to satisfy himself, before he excites 
the feelings of friends. 

The interval between the depositing of the 
body in the vault, and the dispersion of the 
crowd, seemed endless. I was so impatient’ 
as to excite attention ; and, asI walked away, 
1 overheard several remarks, which, at any 
other time, I should have considered preju- 
dicial to my reputation. 

] had heard of instances in which the pre- 
maturely buried had revived, and sought to 
release themselves; and the horror of such a 
condition so worked upon my imagination, 
that I could not refrain from urging the sex- 
ton to visit the tomb during the afternoon and 
evening—alleging the moisture upon the 
glass as my only reason. 

Agreeably to my suggestion, he did so; 
and at ten o’clock, called to assure me I need 
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have no farther alarm ; she was as dead as a 
door nail. ; 

About twelve o’clock, Dr. S. called on me 
for my promised assistance. I found myself 
so far under the influence of my former fears 
that I consented to go only on the condition 
that he would apply restoratives, in case he 
removed her from the vault to his office. 

This he promised, and we proceeded. 
The keys, by the ready courtesy of the sex- 
ton, were already in his possession ; and as a 
few shovels full of earth only obstructed our 
operations, we were soon at work within. 

To remove the coffin from its place and 
lift the lid, was but the work of a moment. 
We soon had the body out, and stretched upon 
a temporary table, made by laying boards 
across several piles of coffins, 

The limbs of the poor girl were relaxed, 
and I half fancied I could perceive.a quiver- 
ing of the flesh, as we raised her from her 
narrow bed. 

The glare of the lantern gave a tinge of 
redness to her cheeks, and altogether, I could 
not but believe life still remained. _ 

To satisfy myself that it was not so, I se- 
cretly applied my lance to the left arm, while 
my companion was busy in unloosing and 
disrobing the body. At the first prick of the 
lancet, blood flowed, and almost immediately 
the girl opened her eyes, with a sigh like one 
recovering from a swoon. 

Dr. S. sprang up like one demented. Life 
in a tomb he had not anticipated. He had 


regarded my suspicions as but the efferves- . 


cence of a weak brain; and had not cherished 
the remotest intention of fulfilling his con- 
tract to restore life, if possible. 

Recognizing the doctor, after a moment’s 
hesitation, she timidily inquired, “ Where 
am I? How long haveI slept? I thought 
they were going to bury me—I’m glad it is 
a dream.”’ What to say, or how to act, un- 
der such circumstances, we knew not, nor 
had we time to reflect; for her dim vision 


A Beavtiru, Ipra.—The baptismal ad- 
ministration of the Hindoos is as impressive 
on the bystanders as it is beautiful :—“ Little 
babe, thou enterest the world weeping, while 
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had recognized the place we were in, and 
also the probable errand in which we were 
engaged. 

With an expression of horror, I hope never 
again to see on mortal countenance, she 
shrunk back into the stupor from which we 
had aroused her. In vain we tried the lancet, 
as well as every other means in our power. 
She was now apparently dead, and we could 
do no more than decently arrange her in the 
coffin, and put every thing as nearly as possi- 
ble in its former position. 

With as much speed as practicable we 
returned to our dwellings, faithfully promis- 
ing to betray none of the secrets we that 
night participated in. af u S 

The next morning the sexton called on 
me, and endeavored to relate the awful dis- 
closure he had made on visiting the scerie of 
the previous day’s interment. 

The coffin had fallen from its place, and 
poor Mary L—— was sitting bolt upright 
upon the stone steps—dead. She had recov- 
ered, and in her struggles, as he said, had 
freed herself from the coffin. In: her agony, 
she had torn the flesh from her arms, with 
her teeth, while the grave clothes lay in tat- 
ters all around her, and there alone in a 
living tomb she had died of fright. 

So horrible an end had overwhelmed her. 
I had supposed her dead when we left her. 

That night—its scenes and recollections — 
are graven with an iron pen upon my mind. 
Ah! there’s a creeping chillness comes over 
me, as 1 thus recount the scene of ‘life in 
the tomb.” 

To save the feelings of friends, the sexton 
arranged the corpse again in the coffin ; care- 
fully hiding every vestige of the fragments 
which had been scattered around; and when 
the contemplated interment in the cemetery 
occurred, the process of decomposition had 
so far taken place, as to render it impossible 
to determine that any change from the first 
order of burial had occurred. 


all around you smile; contrive so to live, that 
you may adie in in sities whilst all around 
you weep.” 
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It must be sweet in childhond, to give back “* Father, I’m going home! 

The spirit to its Maker, ere the heart To the good home you spake of, that blest land 
Has grown familiar with the paths of sin, Where it is one bright suminer always, and 
And sown—to garner up its bitter fruits. Storms do not come. 


I knew a boy, whose infant feet had trod 

Upon the blossoms of some seven springs, 

And when the eighth came round and called him out 
Yo revel in its light, he turned away, 

And sought his chamber, tu lie down and die. 

’Twas night—he summoned his accustomed friends, 
And on this wise, bestowed his last bequest. 


“T must be happy then ; 
From pain and death, you say, I shall be free, 
That sickness never enters there and we 
Shall meet again. 


‘« Brother, the little spot » 
Lused to call my garden, when long hours 
I’ve stayed to watch the budding things and flowers, 


“ Mother, I’m dying now! 
- Forget it not. 


There’s a deep suffocation in my breast, 
As if some heavy hand my bosom pressed ; 


‘Plant there some box or pi 
And on my brow Bae: 


Something that lives in winter, and will be 
“T feel the cold sweat stand: A verdant offering to my memory, 

My lips grow dry and tremulous, and my breath Andcall it mine. 

Coines feebly up. Oh! tell me, is this death? 


Mother, your hand— “And when my roses bloom, 


I shall be gone away, my short life done; 


“ Here—lay it on my wrist, But will you not bestow a single one 
And place the other thus beneath my head, Upon my tomb? 
And say, Sweet mother, say, when I am dead 

Shall I be missed ? ** Now, mother, sing the tune 


You sang last night ; ['m weary and must sleep. 
Who was it called my name? Nay, do not weep, 
You’ll all come soon.” 


“Never beside your knee, 
Shall I kneel down again to pray, 
Nor with the morning wake, and sing the lay 


You taught me. 
Morning spread over earth her rosy wings, 


“Oh! at the time of prayer, And that meek sufferer—cold and ivory pale— 

When you look round and see the vacant seat Lay on his couch asleep. The gentle air 

You will not wait then for my coming feet, Came through the window, but he breathed it not, 
You'll miss me there. For he was dead! 


FAREWELL LIFE—WELCOME LIFE. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HOOD, 


Farewell Life! my senses swim, Welcome Life! the spirit strives ! 
And the world is growing dim; Strength returns and hope revives! 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 
Like the advent of the night— Fly like shadows at the morn; 
Colder, colder, colder still, O’er the earth there comes a bloom; 
Upward steals a vapor chill; Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Strong the earthy odor grows— Warm perfume for vapor cold— 


I smell the mould above the rose! I smell the rose above the mould! 
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Elizabeth, daughter of John Knox, the dis- 
tinguished reformer, appears to have pos- 
sessed more of the spirit of her father than 
his other children; and her life, through a 
variety of the most trying vicissitudes, bears 
a.strong resemblance to his. Her husband, 
Mr. Welch, was one of those patriotic cler- 
gymen, who opposed the tyrannical and arbi- 
trary measures with which King James en- 
deavored to destroy the power and freedom 
of the Scottish church. 

The king was so exasperated by certain 
lawful steps taken by Welch and five of his 
colleagues in opposition to himself, that he 
laid-the question before the secret council ; 
and when the clergymen declared that they 
could not consider them as competent judges, 
they were arraigned for high treason, Their 
trial at Linlithgow was carried so far, 
through the shameless influence of the court, 
that the sentence of death was pronounced 
upon them. But Madam Welch, who had 
followed her husband to his prison, not 
merely received the sentence as calmly as 
himself, but invited the wives of the other 
five clergymen to unite with her in thanking 
God, that he had given their husbands the 
strength and resolution to sacrifice them- 
selves to the cause of their Lord and Master. 

When the sentence of death was changed 
to-that of exile, she followed her husband to 
France, where they resided for sixteen 
years. Here Mr. Welch applied himself 
with so much zeal to the acquisition of the 
sanguage, that after the lapse of fourteen 
weeks he was able to preach in French, and 
was immediately chosen pastor of a Protes- 
tant congregation in Nerac, but was soon 
called from this place to St. Jean d’Angeli. 

After the outbreak of war between Louis 
XIIf. and his Protestant subjects, this city 
was besieged by the king in person, and Mr. 
Welch, by his exhortations, not only incited 
the inhabitants to the boldest resistance, but 
was himself constantly to be seen upon the 
walls, where he united his efforts with those 
of the garrison, for the defence of the city. 
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When, at length, a treaty was concluded, 
after which the king made his entry into the 
town, Mr. Welch returned to preach in his 
presence, and go through with the Protestant 
services; with which the king was so in- 
censed, that he sent the Duke d’Espernon, 
with a company of soldiers, into the church, 
to bring the preacher from his pulpit. At 
the entrance of the duke into the house, Mr. 
Welch requested his hearers to give place to 
the Lord Marshall of France, and invited 
him to be seated and listen to God’s word. 
The duke, surprised by these words, and the 
tone in which they were uttered, accepted 
the seat offered him, and listened with serious 
attention to the entire discourse. 

At the close of the services, he led the 
clergyman into the presence of the king, 
who asked him how he dared to preach, 
when it was a law recognized throughout 
the kingdom, that the services of the re- 
formed church should be held in no place 
where the court resided. ‘QO, sire,” an- 
swered Mr. Welch, “if your majesty knew 
what I preached, you would not only come 
yourself to hear me, but would wish all 


France to do so; for I preach not as those 


men you have been accustomed to hear. — 


First, I preach that you can be saved only 
through the merits of Jesus Christ, and not 
through your own; and I am sure your con- 
science tells you, that you will never merit 
heaven through your good works. Next, I 
preach that, as you are King of France, no 
man should have power over you; but the 
ministers you are accustomed to hear, sub- 
ject you to the Pope of Rome, which I will 
never do.” His majesty, whom this reply 
had pleased, jokingly answered, “ Very good, 
you shall be my minister!” and addressing 
him as “father,” assured him of his protec- 
tion. Louis proved true to his word; in 
1621, when St. Jean d’Angeli was con- 
quered by the king’s military, he particularly 
commanded Lord de Vitri, one of his generls, 
to provide for the safety of Mr. Welch. 
The officer caused him and his family to be 
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brought to Rochelle, after which, in the 
king’s name, he provided him with the 
necessary means for continuing his journey. 

As Mr. Welch found his health rapidly 
failing, and was told by his physicians that 
the air of his native land alone could restore 
him, he returned, in 1622, to visit England ; 
but its reigning prince was too narrow mind- 
ed aman to treat him with the generosity 
of the French monarch. James feared the 
influence of a man in the last stages of con- 
sumption, and refused him permission to re- 
turn to Scotland. Madame Welch, through 
the influence of a number of her mother’s 
relations, obtained admission st court, to in- 
tercede for her husband, when the following 
conversation took place, which will best show 
her spirit. 

When she, in reply to the king’s inquiry 
who her father was, spoke the name of Knox, 
James exclaimed, “ Knox and Welch! the 
devil never made that match.” “Very like, 
sire,” she drily replied, “ for we never asked 
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his advice.” He wished particularly to know 
how many children her father had left, and 
whether they were lads or lasses. At her 
reply, that but three children yet survived, 
and those were all lasses, he’ raised both 
hands,and exclaimed, “God be praised! for 
if there lived three sons of Knox, I could 
never enjoy my three kingdoms in peace.” 
When she again endeavored to obtain his 
permission for her husband to return to 
Scotland, and he, with his habitual rude- 
ness, replied, ‘* Give him his native air! 
give him the devil!” “Give that to your 
hungry courtiers!” said she, offended at his 
profaneness. But when he at length said, 
that her husband might return to his native 
land, provided he would promise submission 
to the newly appointed bishop of the country, 
Madame Welch, quickly raising her apron 
towards him, retorted, in the true spirit of 
her father, “* With your leave, sire, rather 
would I receive his head in this apron.” 


Madame Welch died at Ayr, January, 1625 


A SKETCH. 


it was midnight. A mother sat by the 
couch of her dying child, listening anxiously 
to its breath as it came and went with a 
gentle respiration, and ever and anon rais- 
ing her tearful eyes to the dial, whose fleet- 
ing moments proclaimed, in language not to 
be misinterpreted, that the spirit of her child 
would soon make its exit to a fairer clime. 
The glorious orb of night, with her full 
smiling face, sailing through the blue, star- 
paved vault of heaven, with not a cloud or 
passing vapor to obstruct her passage, shone 
brightly through the vine-latticed window, 
imparting to the sleeping flowers a rich 
mellow hue; and vieing in brightness with 
the light of a solitary lamp, that shed its 
flickering rays upon the little sufferer. 


All was calm and tranquil without; not a 
sound occurred to disturb the solemn still- 
ness of the hour, save the gentle music of 
a murmuring waterfall; or at intervals the 


sweet, sad song of the solitary nightingale, 
breathing his vesper hymn upon the mid- 
night air. 


But the beauties of nature had now no 
charm for that stricken mother ; every thought 
was upon her boy; for she knew that ere 
the morning dawned, that ere the sun again 
commenced his daily course, she would be a 
childless widow ; that all she held dear upon 
earth would be snatched from her embrace 
by the relentless hand of death. 

Oh! who can describe the anguish of that 
mother’s heart,.as she bent over that cherub 
form, so soon to be an inhabitant of a brighter 
sphere, and imprinted warm kisses on that 
marble brow so soon to be cold in death; to 
be torn from her affectionate embrace, to be 
laid low in the cold, damp chambers of the 
grave; upon that pale and wasted cheek, 
where she had but lately marked the rich 
glow of health and beauty mantling, and 
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upon which she now so tenderly lavished the 
yearnings of a mother’s love, would the loath- 
some worm soon hold his banquet. 

As these thoughts passed in quick succes- 
sion through her mind, as she realized that 
this change must soon take place, the fouf- 
tain of her tears broke up, and the full tide 
of a mother’s love gushed forth, and fell fast 
and unrestrained upon the face of her boy, 
which disturbed his quiet slumber. 

Gently opening his eyes and giving her a 
look of unutierable love, which the icy hand 
of death had no power to chill, with the last 
effort of expiring nature, in a voice Tike the 
gentle sighings of the summer’s breeze, he 
softly whispered, “[’m dying, mother; yes, I 
fee] that this is death. 

“ Weep not for thy boy; dry up those 
tears, dear mother. I cannot bear thy grief. 
My Father calls me home; look—see yonder 
bright and shining throng of angels, clothed 
in flowing robes of dazzling white; hark— 
what sweet, enchanting music; see—they 
beckon, they callme away. Farewell—fare- 
well—dear mother, I must go.” 

Earnestly had that devoted mother prayed, 
that her child might be spared, to be her 
solace and comfort. 

He was her earthly all. In him was 
centred her fondest, her brightest hopes. 
She had prayed that this cup might pass 
from her; she had felt, at times, this affliction 
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almost too heavy for her to bear; but when 
she realized that it was from the hand of 
Him whose mercy and wisdom cannot err; 
who never afflicts but in love; and whoseeks 
in this way to draw our affections from earth, 
and to place them upon heaven, she mur- 
mured not, but calmly strove to be resigned 
to his will. 

As she knelt by the couch of her child, 
with his hands already damp with the dews 
of death, clasped within her own, and prayed 
that she might be reconciled with the dis- 
pensation of heaven, that holy calm, which a 
trust in Divine Providence imparts, stole o’er 
hef soul, and she prayed long and fervently. 

When she again looked upon her boy, it 
was to look upon the face of the dead. 

A change had passed over that lovely 
countenance ; the spirit had flown. Death 
had severed the last cord that bound it to 
earth; without a sigh or a struggle it had 
passed away. There he lay, lovely in death 
—a study for a painter. An angelic smile 
hovered on his lovely lips; his large, dark 
eyes partly closed, as if taking a farewell 
glance of earth; while the whispering 
zephyrs stole silently through the open case- 
ment, bearing upon their tiny wings the odor 
of a thousand wild flowers, and sportively 
played as if in mockery of death, with the 


silken curls that shaded in rich profusion his 


snowy brow. 
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Be kind to-thy father, for when thou wert young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 

He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 

Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 
His locks intermingle with gray ; 

His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold ; 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother, for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrow be seen; 

Oh! well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, 

_For loving and kind has she been. 

Remember thy mother,—for thee she will pray, 
_ As long as God giveth her breath; 

With accents of kindness, then, cheer her lone way, 
Hen to the dark valley of death. 
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Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have dearth, 
If the smile of thy joy be withdrawn ; 
The flowers of feeling will fade at their birth 
{f the dew of affection be gone, 
Be kind to your brother—whoever you are ; 
The love of a brother shall be 
‘An ornament purer and richer, by far, 
Than pearls from the depth of the sea. 


Be kind to thy sister—not many may know th 
The depth of true sisterly love; 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shall bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings, thy pathway to crown; 

Affection shall weave thee a garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 
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THE DOVE OF' THE STORM. 


BY DORA MONEILLE, 


Gently and quietly the night folded its 
wings over a pleasant home among the 
Green Mountains, where a happy circle were 
gathered around a blazing fire of maple 
wood. It was one of those old fashioned 
home-steads of which every one has a bright 
ideal; tall trees bent over it as if to shelter 
the young hearts that beat happily under “the 
roof, and peacefully, even as the birds that 
sung to them through the long summer days, 
dwelt the little mountaineers in their se- 
cluded homes. Their parents had been about 
a week on a visit to friends at a distance, 
though it was mid-winter, and the broad 
evergreen forests were thickly covered with 
snow. ‘They were not the people who spend 
in pleasure the loveliest season God gives 


‘us, for little thought could they take of jour- 


neying for amusement, when the rich fruit 
and waving grain was ripening fast for them 
to gather. 

It was the farmer’s season for flitting, now ; 
the harvest moon had long since waned, 


and left rich stores in barn and granary. 


There were stalworth boys to leave at home 
who knew right well what was needful—and 
the parents had not feared to leave the little 
band alone without any protection but their 
own innocence and the care of Him in whom 
they trusted. 

Trained as they had been to brave all 
storm and danger, caring lightly for either, 
the hardy children had enjoyed the indepen- 
dence of being left to take care of themselves, 
as James Graham’s expression is, and now 
they were recounting all the home duties 
they had faithfully performed, for the absent 
ones were expected home that night, and 
each little heart beat happily in the con- 
sciousness of having done right. 

“Well,” said James, “ I guess father don’t 
expect to find all the corn husked eres he 
gets home.” 

‘No, nor the old shed boarded oI so nice- 
ly,” said Richard. and 


“« What have you got to tell father, Annie ?” 
said James to a little gentle creature, who 
looked like a white morning-glomy with blue 
eyes, 

“ Oh, I shall tell him how good we’ve all 
been, and how I helped you to ied the lambs 
every day.” 

* You'll tell him we’ve all been good, too, 
won’t you, cousin Marian?” asked Richard, 
for the roguish boy began to remember cer- 
tain instances of his teasing and fun, which 
he thought might not sound very well in the 
account. 

A gay and brilliant girl was cousin Marian, 
who had escaped from the dull restraint of 
city life for a little while to enjoy the free- 
dom she loved. Oh, it was strange how she 
could leave a sphere of gaiety and fashion, 
where she was the brightest star, to sit on 
that old stone hearth in the farmer’s kitchen, 
and crack butter-nuts, or help to pare apples, 
till her little white hands looked black 
enough; she was so gifted, and so kind, so 
winning to all; and then as James said, she 
was a first rate hand at making candy and 
popping corn. 

But Marian Norville was not gentee]l—in- 
deed she wasn’t ; for she had rather play the 
romping games of the country girls, or coast 
with James Graham of a moonlight night, 
than dance the bewitching Polka in her 
splendid city home ; and why should she not? 
for the shadows of old bending trees trem- 
bled on the frozen lake, for the moon shines 
brighter there than in a crowded room, on 
beauty which God did not make. Perhaps, 
too, Marian had holier thoughts than those 
of mere enjoyment, for every night she 
had gathered the children around her, and 
with them repeated a prayer so earnest in 
its few simple words, that their young eyes 
closed reverently as they knelt, and all her 
mirth and gaiety was for a few moments for- 
gotten. 

Now as she sat on a rude, low seat, with 
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Annie’s sweet face resting in her lap, the 
glowing fire-light lit up her face with the 
truest gladness, as she answered Richard— 

“Yes, coz, you’ve been good almost all the 
time, and—” 

While she was speaking, the whole group 
was startled by a low, distinct rapping on a 
window pane, and there, with its white breast 
pressed close against the glass, was a trem- 
bliag dovéy picking the frost covered window, 
as if he plead for shelter from the driving 
storm. All the children ran eagerly to the 
door,.and Richard laid the dove gently and 
carefully in Marian’s hand. The flickering 
light of the candle shone far out on the lone- 
ly road, and dimly showed two figures all 
wreathed with the falling snow. It was un- 
usual in that lonely place to see strangers 
passing thus at night, and the ever restless 
Richard exclaimed— 

‘You carry in the dove and warm it, and 
I mean to run out and see who they are.” 

Beautiful looked the half frozen dove to 
the kind ones who had rescued it. As it 
nestled close in Marian’s bosom, the gleam 
in its opening eyes seemed almost human— 
so earnestly it told of quiet gratitude and 
content. They smoothed the ruffled white 
plumes, caressingly talking all the while to 
“ Dovie,” asif it knew their meaning. They 
scarcely heeded the entrance of Richard till 
he said— 

“ Those folks were beggars, and wanted we 
should keep ’em over night, but I told ’em, 
as father always does, that every town took 
care of its poor, and if they had staid at home, 
they needn’t suffer.” 

“Who are they ? how did they look? where 
did they come from ?” inquired all at once. 

‘6 Oh, they looked bad enough; there was 
an old man, and a girl not so big as Marian, 
and they came from some place down below, 
that I never heard of before. The old codger 
said he was going to see his brother up 
North, but I guess he made up that story.” 

“ Why, Dick, I didn’t think you’d turn off 
an old man and a poor shivering girl, in such 
a night as this;” and as James spoke he 
went to the window, adding, “1 don’t think 
father and mother will come, it storms so; 
and if they are on the way, they will put up 
somewhere.” 
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“The old man’s breatn smelt of rum,” 
answered Richard, “ and if he can buy that, 
he can buy lodging. I did pity the poor 
girl, to be sure, for when I told them the 
tavern was two miles off, she said * Oh, dear, 
that seems a great ways,’ but then father 
says its only encouraging folks to drink, if 
you do anything for them when they wander 
about so.” 

Richard did, indeed, repeat an oft-heard 
sentiment of his father’s when he said this, 
for though a worthy man in most respects, 
Graham was one of them who “remember 
the poor,” only so far as the sufferers are good 
and virtuous, and struggling hard to support 
themselves. 

But holier teachings of his wife had given 
the children other and better feelings, and 
Richard’s conscience smote him when little 
Annie quietly said, “ mother wouldn’t have 
sent them away, if the man did drink rum.” 

“ You promised usa story, cousin Marian,” 
said Richard, glad to turn from a painful 
subject; “ tell us one about old times; I like 
those best.” ‘Tell us about a war,” said 
James. * About Indians,” said Fred. “ About 
when you was a little girl like me,” said 
Annie, ‘Tell us about something you never 
told us before,’ said a quiet boy in one 
corner. 

If the gifted Marian had one power in per- 
fection, it was that highly-valued but rare 
gift of telling stories. There wasa long, low 
seat in the kitchen, which they called a 
“settle ;” it answered the purpose of a wood- 
box and sofa in the winter evenings, and 
being painted bright red and varnished, it 
looked like a good-natured, laughing face, in 
front of the fire. On this the children used 
to sit for hours and listen to cousin Marian’s 
enchanting stories, which were usually the 
thrilling realities of history dressed in her 
own glowing thoughts. Sometimes she re- 
cited an old fairy tale or some Jegion of early 
times; but to-night the white plumed dove 
Jay lovingly by her, and her eyes rested 
sadly on its trembling breast, as it uttered 
those low, moaning sounds, which nothing on 
earth equals in plaintive sadness. Marian’s 
heart beat time to the mournful notes, for 
there were more noble feelings striving 
against her woman’s fearfulness; thoughts 
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of the poor sutterers in that wild storm, of 
their peril, and it might be the cause of their 
death. 

She rose resolutely, and said, “I’m going 
to find those beggars,” and as she spoke she 
began to wrap a shawl around her, while 
her lovely face glowed with courageous 
feeling. 

“Don’t go,” pleaded little Annie, “ you’ll 
be buried up in the snow.” 

“ God will take care of me, Annie,” she 
answered, laying the blue-eyed dove in the 
child’s lap. 

* You shall not go alone, cousin Marian,’’ 
said Richard, whose better feelings were all 
awakened by a little reflection. 

“Pll carry the lantern,” said James, for a 
rough boy as he was, he knew the peril of 
such an errand. 

While they are hastily wrapping coats 
round them, we will follow the beggars on 
their lonely path. 

% ¥ * * * 

“That house looked something like our old 
home, didn’t it pa?’’ said the pale, sad-heart- 
ed girl, as she Jooked back on the lighted 
house where shelter had been refused them. 
‘Oh! how I wish we were back where we 
used to live,” she added, as the old man 
walked on silently. 

“You have forgotten, hav’nt you, that the 
old place don’t belong to us now,” he an- 
swered harshly ; “don’t worry about it, for 
we can’t help it now.” 

‘* [ know it,” she said sadly, “ we have no 
house any where.” Oh! how mournfully those 
simple words were spoken, bearing the tale 
of a young heart crushed and blighted, of 
young hopes chilled forever. It touched even 
the heart of the hardened father, and he 
drew his motherless child close to his side, 
murmuring “ poor dove, poor Isabel.” Aye, 
the beggar-girl bore that proud name, and 
she had graced it in happier days, when her 
father was an honored and trusted man— 
when the noblest vessel on the broad lakes 
was his own—before rum had ruined a god- 
like intellect, and wasted a princely fortune. 

it was dark now in those forsaken hearts 
even as on God’s earth, and their path was 
lost; faster came down the blinding BS, 
and in their utter desolation the wanderers 


at last sat down, unable to proceed and weary 
with exertion. And now the neglected Isa- 
bel Jay folded in the bosom of the father, 
whose fallen fortunes she had so devotedly 
shared, and hot tears fell from his eyes on 
her pale face. “Isabel, darling, can you for- 
give me that I deprived you of love and 
home, and every thing on earth? can you 
forgive me for being a drunkard ?” 

“Oh, father, do not talk of those things 
now; I am happy in dying with you, dear, 
dear father !” 

Shadowy phantoms gathered dimly around 
the repenting man, pointing far back to a 
lost home and character, to the grave of a 
broken-hearted wife, and to the fast closing 
eyelids of his gentledaughter. Broken words 
of agony and contrition mingled with the 
hollow dirge, that the old trees sung over the 
dying. 

Isabel’s eyes were shut; the father knew 
it by bending his cheek down until it touched 
her’s, and he felt almost glad that he saw 
not the closing of those beautiful eyes; so 
many a weary day their light had cheered 
him since poverty and drunkenness had 
driven him out to beg for daily bread; they 
were clear and blue as the waters of their 
own beloved lake, and they ever looked kind- 
ly on. Now they were closed—the eyes of 
her weary spirit were opened, and she saw 
such white winged angels as had often float- 
ed dimly through her dreams, and sun-bright 
flowers and gushing fountains, and dwellings 
of wondrous beauty were before her. 

There they are perishing—though Isabel 
had earnestly longed to die, as she revives a 
little from the death lethargy, she nestles 
closer to her father’s bosom like an innocent 
dove, and feels it is hard to lay down a young 
life there in the dreary tempest, so far from 
all human sympathy—and once more she 
gazes round and sees the wild storm-clouds 
parting slowly ; and one star trembling in its 
distant home. No, it is not a star—’tis a 
light, and there are sounding footsteps and 
voices near. 

The father roused himself at her hurried 
words, but they were too nearly exhausted 
to call for help. Marian heard a faint ery as 
of one perishing ; it was just like the moan- 
ingofadove. ‘Here, Richard, this way with 
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the latitern,” she exclaimed, as she bounded 
over the snow drift, by which the wanderers 
lay. They saw a bright face bending tender- 
ly over them, and felt that life was yet theirs, 
Marian seemed’suddenly gifted with skill and 
energy to restore them, and the boys could 
hardly believe they saw their wild cousin in 
the snow-wreathed figure before them. She 
poured warm cordials on the colorless lips 
of the old man, while James took the light 
figure of Isabel in his arms, and wrapped her 
in his own coat. She smiled faintly in grat- 
itude,.and entreated him to go to her father, 
but he was already standing by his preserver, 
anxiously inquiring for his daughter. And 
now the whole party heard the sound of ap- 
proaching sleigh-bells, and Richard joyfully 
exclaimed, ‘’Tis father and mother !”— 
Though startled to see so strange a group by 
the roadside, the parents soon understood all, 
and the old man was comfortably placed in 
the sleih, while the rest followed in its track 
homeward. James would not give up his 
rescued charge, and leaning on his strong 
arm, with cousin Marian’s ever joyous words 
of hope in her ear, Isabel felt like one waking 
to a new life. 
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Tt was late on that eventful night when the 
blazing fire went out on the hearth, and all 
were asleep. In vain they sought for the 
rescued dove; it had flown, none knew 
whither, fr little Annie had fallen asleep 
while the others were away. 

Morning brought new bloom to Isabel, but 
not so to her father. A few days he linger- 
ed, and those who watched tenderly by the 
dying, saw the flashing forth of a glorious 
intellect even in decay. When the next 
Sabbath sun was setting, his sun of life went 
down also. 

And what became of the orphan, Isabel 2 
They took the sweet bird to their own nest, 
and she became a gentle sister for the little 
Annie, a beloved daughter to her protectors, 
and when five bright summers had flown 
lightly by, she became the happy wife of 
James Graham. 

Never was a bridal graced by a fairer guest 
than the light-hearted and lovely Marian ; 
and though the white dove never returned 
to nestle in her bosom again, she always 
called Isabel—in the language of her own 
heart—the Dove or rus Srorm. 
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The roses are gone, their empire is o’er, 

And many who saw them may see thein no more ; 
Yet little it recks that we mourn their decay, 

For we are as fragile, and fleeting as they. 


What came with the roses ? sweet hopespringing forth, 
*Mid the sunbeams of heaven, the blossoms of earth, 
And the song of the birds, and the breath of the flowers, 
Awakening a dream of life's sunniest hours. 


What came with the roses? dear thoughts of delight, 
That feared not extinction, that dream’d not of blight ; 
And the trust that bad wither’d, the joy that was lost, 
Forth springing again, but again to be cross’d. 


What came with the roses? the promise of truth ; 
Z And the Jove that haunts ever the spirit of youth— 
- Bre the heart learns to school its wild throbs of delight, 
Ere the storms of the world pour their withering blight 


What went with the roses? hope, chilled to despair, 
With all its bright visions, like fabrics in air ; 

We felt thoy were lonely! we knew they must go, 
Yet that doth not weaken one pulse of our woe. 
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What went with the roses? the love of long years, 
That kindled in sun-hine, has withered in tears; 
And the joy that we deemed in a moment to clasp, 
Hath fled like a shade and eluded our grasp. 


What went with the roses? the bark o’er the sea, 
With its treasures of loved ones—the leaf from the tree, 
The earliest reft—in our pathway is shed, 

And the birds of the spring-time are silent or fled. 


The breeze took the roses, nor took them alone, 

There are fair ones, and loved ones, as suddenly gone, 
And the last of your leaves have been shed o’er the bier, 
Where their scent cannot charm, their beauty not cheer. 


Alas! it is thus! naught is permanent here; 
Each joy brings its price, the fast following tear ; 
And the smile that is lighting our features to-day, 
Ere to-morrow may pass into darkness away. 


Yet roses may wither, and pleasures may fly, 

But somewhat there is that can fade not nor die; 
And like the sweet perfume that doth not depart, 
Are the feelings that change not within the deep heart. 


‘ 
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TH MM A NaI ASCH 


OR, ONCE ONE IS TWO. 


A gentleman travelling in Europe, relates 
that he one day visited the Hospital of Ber- 
lin, where he saw a man whose exterior was 
very striking. His figure tall and command- 
ing, was bending with age, but more with 
sorrow; the few scattered hairs which re- 
mained on his temples, were white, almost 
as the driven snow, and the deepest melan- 
choly was depicted on his countenance. On 
inquiring who he was, and what brought him 
there, he started as if from sleep, and after 
looking round him, began with slow and 
measured steps to stride the hall, repeating 
in a low but audible voice, “Once one is 
two—once one is two.” Now and then he 
“would stop and remain with his arms folded 
on his breast, as if in contemplation, for some 

‘minutes, then again resuming his walk, he 
continued to repeat ‘‘ once one is two—once 
‘one is two.” His story, as our traveller un- 
derstood it, is as follows :— ; 

Conrad Lange, collector of the revenues 
of the city of Berlin, had long been known 
as a man whom nothing could divert from 
the paths of honesty. Scrapulously exact in 
all nis dealings, and assiduous in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, he had acquired 
the good-will and esteem of all who knew 
him, and the confidence of the minister of 
finance, whose duty it is to. inspect the ac- 
counts of all officers connected with the 
revenue. On casting up his accounts at the 
close of a particular year, he found a deficit 
of 10,000 ducats. Alarmed at this discovery, 

‘he went to the minister, presented his ac- 
counts, and informed him that he did not 
know how it had arisen, and that he had 
been robbed by some person bent on his ruin. 


It is always safe to learn, even from our 


enemies—seldom safe to venture to instruct, 
even our friends, 


The minister received his accounts, but 
thinking it a duty to secure a person who 
might probably be a defaulter, he caused 
him to be arrested, and put his accounts into 
the hands of one of his secrataries, for inspec- 
tion, who returned them the day after, with 
the information that the deficiency arose 
from a miscalculation; that in multiplying, 
Mr. Lange had said once one is two, instead 
of once one is one. The poor man was im- 
mediately released from confinement, his ac- 
counts returned, and the mistake pointed 
out. During bis imprisonment, which lasted 
but two days, he had neither eaten, drank, 
nor taken any repose—and when he appear- 
ed, his countenance was pale as death. On 
receiving his accounts, he was a' long time 
silent, then suddenly awakening, as if from 
a trance, he repeated, “ once one is two,” 
He appeared to be entirely insensible of his 
situation; would neither eat nor drink, un- 
less solicited, and took notice of nothing that 
passed around him. Whilst repeating his 
accustomed phrase, if any one corrected him 
by saying “* once one is one,” he was re- 
called fora moment, and said, “ah, right; 
once one is one,” and then resuming his 
walk, he continued to repeat, ‘once one is 
two.” He died shortly after the traveller left 
Berlin. 

This affecting story abounds with lessons 
of instruction. Alas! how easily is the hu- 
man mind thrown off its “balance,” espe- 
cially when it is stayed on this world only, 
and has no experimental knowledge of the 
meaning of the injunction of scripture, to 
cast all our cares on Him who eareth for us, 
and who heareth even the young ravens cry. 


One moral principle fixed in the mind, is 
more valuable than a thousand abstract prin- 
ciples of science. 


ee 
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EARTH’S WORST TRAGEDY.—A STORY OF ENGLISH LIFE. 


[ have often thought, amongst many other 
things, that the Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard, though hackneyed to satiety as far as 
parrot words from parrot lips go, is pervaded 
by a philosophy, sublime and touching, be- 
cause speaking great universal truth, whose 
harmony is only limited by the capacity of 
him who listens. Gray knew, as most ‘great 
natures know as if by intuition, how much 
of universal power flows on to waste and to 
decay ; and how little has yet been done to 
conserve all the great elements fashioned 
and given for the exaltation and happiness 
of man both spiritually and materially. But 
the divine part of progress is, that it is and 
will be one grand conservation of all that is 
good and beautiful’ How many sunsets 
there have been that, sinking on the moun- 
tain-tops and on the ocean pathway, have 
been lost to thousand eyes; how many sum- 
mer winds have been one great breath of 
flowers, and yet have wasted under the great 
sweep of heaven, lost to the senses of man ; 
how many summer days have passed away 
in all their glory unenjoyed by million men ; 
how many flowers have drooped to earth 
unreverenced by the eyes of man; how many 
fruits, luscious, grateful, and tempting, have 
rotted from the clustering branch and welt- 
ered on the ground; how many an acre wide 
of indigenous fruitfulness has grown sear and 
rustled in the autumn winds, uncropped and 
unregarded ; how many fountains have flow- 
ed on and yet untasted; how many rivers 
have for ages swept onward to the ocean, 
bearing on their bosoms green pastoral slips 
of islands, winding through rich savannahs, 
and darkened here with sylvan roof of broad 
branched trees, and yet all lost to man; how 
many leagues of earth, savannah, prairie, 
mountain and forest, are yet waste, uninhab- 
ited and drear; and in their soil how much 
force of nature perishes and is latent—and 
yet what are all these to the great tragedy 
of what is lost and waste of man! Man, 
the greatest wonder-work of nature! How 
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many elements of his divinity have sunk ‘to 
earth unknown; how much of his great 
poetry of heart, how much of noble honesty, 
how much of truth, how much disregard of 
self, how much of charity, how much of an- 
gel-service, gone, unknown, and all without 
a sign—unless it be that heaven keeps regis- 
ter of excellence! And yet—and yet— 
these are not so much tragedy, as that man, 
with capacity for thought, with capatity for 
knowledge, with capacity for truth, should 
sink with these sublime elements to earth 
untaught. This is indeed EARTH’S WORST 
TRAGEDY ! 

Of all the baby children in a far off coun- 
try village, none was ruddier, or had a braver 
heart, than little Joe Beech. His father 
was a decent man, though nothing more than , 
a poor laborer, receiving his weeks’ wages 
every Saturday night. His garden was the 
most thriving in the village; for he dug, and 
cropped, and worked, whilst many of his 
neighbors roared round the smithy fire, or. 
brawled in the ale-house ; and he had a cow, 
and kept a few ducks and geese in the vil- 
lage pool. But then there were seven young 
children, and these made the loaf a scanty 
one. So as soon as little Joe, for he was the 
eldest, could take care of himself, he was 
off all summer-time with the cow in the 
lanes, letting it pasture under the broad 
hedgerows, whilst he cut for fodder the grass 
above its reach, and filled an old bag which 
his father fetched at night. 

Many a summer morning, whilst the 
ploughman was at his work, there would be 
sure to come up some thought about little 
Joe as well. So soon as the next little lad 
was able to herd the cow, and fill the bag, 
Joe was sent to school. For the first week 
he did not like school a bit; all was so dull 
and irksome there; but by chance hearing a 
travelling pedlar read some scrap of news 
out of an old newspaper to his father, he 
took te the old thumbed schoolbook, and in a 
week was up at the top of the A B C class. 
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Jt was observable that most of the village 
lads got on pretty sharply, till they reached 
the Testament-class. In that they all stuck 
fast, for the truth was, the Testament was 
the fullest extent of the master’s learning ; 
and over this he so hesitated, droned, and 
often fell asleep, that as sure asa boy began 
to spell out the Gospel of St. Matthew, or 
St. John he took to playing the truant out 
of school, or the tyrant in it. However, Joe 
got on so sharply, that by harvest he could 
spell words of two syllables, and might soon 
have reached the sticking-fast place of the 
Testament, but that his father met with a se- 
vere accident, was confined to his bed, and 
little Joe, after a six weeks’ schooling, had 
to help the common funds by herding cattle 
‘ fora farmer. It was a sad sorrow to the 
little lad; he had hoped by winter time to 
read as well as the pedlar. So from day to 
day he was solitary on the uplands with his 
cattle, and time seemed very weary, and the 
shours very long. One day as he was herd- 
ing within range of a coppice, his eyes 
wearily ranging round the horizon, some- 
times following the flight ofa bird or the 
shadows of the sun, he saw a bunch of hazel- 
nuts dipping from their leaves. He looked, 
and looked again—not caring to pluck, but 
rather seeing beauty in their shape and hue. 
Next day he brought a piece of old wood, 
and carved a rude copy of the bunch. Then 
on another piece of wood he carved it with 
its foliage; very rude to be sure, but this 
was better than idleness. So on from the 
hazel-nuts to other things, a bird, a cow, a 
dog, till Joe Beech’s “ knife work’’ was quite 
in request among the village lads, After a 
long illness, that made a heavy doctor’s bill, 
Joe’s father got to work again; and when in 
a year or two the few debts were lessened, 
the lad went back to school. His narrow 
earnings could be ill spared; but then Joe 
had been so good, that his father could not 
keep him from his wish of letting Joe read 
as well as the pedlar, or even cipher as well 
as the exciseman. So Joe went back to 
school, and into the A BC class; for what 
little he had Jearnt had been long forgotten, 
Yet he went on bravely now, till the Testa- 
ment was begun; then, like the others, he 
stuck fast, for what the master could not 
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teach, the scholars could not ‘learn; and this 
the lad, ignorant as he was, pretty soon knew. 
So he played truant with the rest, and of 
this the old man never complained, he could 
sleep the longer. One day the exciseman 
coming his rounds, crossed the churchyard, 
and stopped at the school-house. 

“Well, schoolmaster,” says he, putting his 
head in at the door, “ how dost thee get on, 
and how the lads ?” 

“Why, I’m pretty sharp,” he answers, 
“ considering the times. And the lads, why, 
bless ye, they get on surprising. Hallo, 
boys»you fourth class, get up and show Mr. 
Tapp your learning, Now—be quiet—spell 
goose— goose, I say.” 

“* G—G-o—G-u-s-e,” spelt a boy. 

“Very good, Jack, go to the top of the 


class. I see you'll know goose when you 
taste it. Now you third boy, spell apple- 
pudding.” And the old man rubbed his 
hands and looked triumphantly at the ex- 
ciseman. ‘ 

“ Hea—” 


‘“ Hallo you there, Ned,” Ned was abash- 
ed, so the expert boy took up the word. 

“ Ap-el,” very good, “ p-u-ed-en—pud- 
ding.” 

‘Very good boy, very good boy.* Well, 
Mr. Tapp, getting on nicely, ain’t they ?” 

“ Well, 1 don’t know,” roared the excise- 
man, till he was red in the face; “in my 
time, they spelt goose and apple-pudding 
differently.” 

“ Ay! ay!” interrupted the old man, 
“ people’s got a new way for most things, and 
for spelling in the bargain, [ reckon.” 


The exciseman roared himself out of the 
school-house, and the whole way up the vil- 
lage street. And the wrong spelling and 
the right spelling were matter for gossip that 
night by the smithy fire, and on the ale- 
house bench. And here the exciseman went 
so far as to expostulate with the church- 
wardens. ° 


“ Why, after all,” they argued, * what do 
Jads want with larning? They’re bad enough 
already, maister. And it don’t do to say a 


* A literal and unexaggerated fact, Known in a cer- 
tain village of Shropshire, that must be nameless. 
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word agin the squire’s and the college peo- 
ple’s ‘pinions.” 

Whether Joe would have played the truant 
and blotted paper after this I do not know; 
for his father getting wet, had a relapse, and 
died a few weeks after this circumstance. 
Here was an end to all Joe’s prospects of 
learning, even had there been teachers; for 
he went forthwith to the plough, and to farm 
drudgery ; it was the only chance there was 
of saving his mother from the parish. As he 
boarded at home, there was the patch of 
garden ground and thé cow to see after, even 
when the day’s work was. over; still, with 
all this, there was often a spare half-hour 
that might have been better spent than in the 
village street, or by the smithy fire, had 
there been a school one degrée above insult 
to common sense, or one individual, recog- 
nizing the lofty destinies of man, willing to 
raise this miserable population out of its 
brutishness and ignorance. 

It was a hard and dreary winter after the 
poor ploughman’s death, and want and sor- 
row were in his widow’s household. One 
night of it, as young Joe was returning home 
late from helping to plough a distant field of 
the “school gift,” a wealthy farmer of the 
neighborhood overtook him. He was so in- 
toxicated that he could hardly. guide his 
horse, and evidently without exactly recog- 
nizing the lad he stopped him, and bid him 
return up the lane half a mile or so, as he 
had dropped his purse. 

“ And mind, my lad,” he roared, “ thee 
pick’st it all up, for though I dunna know 
how much there war in’t, some on’t may ’a 
dropped out.” z 

Back young Joe trudged, carefully explor- 
ing the miry road as he went on, and found 
the canvass bag, just where the farmer had 
reckoned. No money could have dropped 
out, for a string was tied tightly round it; 
but it felt heavy, and Joe’s first impulse was 
to open it, just as any one of the village boys 
would have done. ‘But no,” thought the 
lad, “I won’t even untie the string, I won't 
even look, for that'll be half way to stealing, 
and !’Jl be ald honest.” So he grasped the 
purse tight in his hand, and trudged his way 
back, thinking, however, as he went along, 
how one of the pounds within would save the 
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pig at home from being sold to pay the rent, 
and make his poor mother’s wan face look 
glad. Joe’s reward for the safe delivery of 
the purse was a lump of bread and cheese; 
but better was his lightness of he@rt all that 
week, ay, and many weeks after. The 
temptation withstood was a great lesson 
learnt—these lessons are always our divinest 
and most lasting ones! 

The very next Sunday, instead of casting 
down his eyes abashed upon the ground, he 
looked straight up into the squire’s lady’s 
face as she walked haughtily up the church 
aisle; for the squire had lately returned to 
England, bringing with him several sons 
older than the plough lad. These boys, as 
village gossip said, ‘* were mighty learned ;” 
though the squire himself, as the exciseman 
had reported, intended to vote, when he got 
into parliament, against the nation educat- 
ing clod-hoppers, but if it would like to grant 
a million or two to the colleges, he’d say 
something. 

Be this it as it may, one of these youths, 
sald to be the most learned of the squire’s 
sons, and the one he destined for his three 
sinecure livings, was usually he who spoke 
roughest and haughtiest to poor lads like Joe. 

One glorious spring morning, as Joe was 
ploughing a lonely upland field, the young 
squire rode up to a gate, by which the lad 
was turning his plough, and shouted out, 
“Hallo, you fellow, throw open the gate ;” 
and before the lad could move round his 
plough, there came a threat that the whip 
should be laid about him if he did not make 
haste. Joe obeyed, for it had been part of 
his servile teaching, to reverence all belong- 
ing to the parson or squire; but once more 
alone, he stood in moody silence by his 
plough, for nature taught him that his was 
the nobler spirit, crushed by what ?—the 
want of learning. For say what you will, 
nature never yet endowed with her nobility, 
without consciousness of the investitdre.— 
And in that minute as he stood, the lowlands 
stretching far away in all their beauty, the 
power of words, from that great scorn, seemed 
to have birth; and the daisy at his feet, the 
skylark above, the river like a silver thread 
winding round the landscape, were things 
that filled his heart, and not with sadness, 
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And from this hour, the new want of book- 
learning, the circumstances to bestow it, 
could not close wholly the ever fresh book 
of nature. He wasa poet, and could tell of 
the daisy @m verse, though he could not have 
read its little history. 

A dull round of years went by, chequered 
for the poor ploughboy with many cares and 
sorrows. Even great faculties like his were 
paralyzed by daily intercourse with one mo- 
notony of ignorance ; whereas had there 
been the least cherishing power to act upon 
what nature had so kindly given, these same 
faculties might have broadened out, not mere- 
ly into possible meditation, but into action, 
humanitary and divine. Noble honesty thus 
perished ; noble faculties were negative, and 
why?—because knowledge was denied. The 
beer-shop and the smithy were the only 
schools! As for the parson of the parish he 
only came now and then to preach; few of 
the farmers around could read ; and the only 
learned people, those up at the hall, consid- 


ered the parish school-master, then enjoy- . 


ing the fruits of his sinecure office, quite 
equal to the intellectual necessities of “ clod- 
hoppers.” 

Yet with all these drawbacks, Joe was 
known to be a clever fellow by the villagers. 
He could make them up a song on any occa- 
sion of a wedding, a christening, or a burial ; 
could carve the head of a spinning-wheel, or 
grandame’s chair, and even outrival the fine 
oak corbels and spandrels in the village 
church; for nothing so pleased him, on such 
rare holidays as he had, as sitting in the old 
vestry to carve out angel’s wings, or knots 
of drooping corn, or groups of leaves on 
pieces of old oak, whilst eager village chil- 
dren clustered round. The circumstances, 
however, above all others, which preserved 
these great faculties through the deadening 
influence of surrounding ignorance, was his 
love for a village girl, for whom he carved a 
choice work-box, and the head of her spin- 
ning-wheel, and repeated,!so that she might 
remember it all his best poetry, about daisies 
and. birds and flowers; and this was very 
beautiful, for nature was its largest element. 

Well, with all this natural ability, Joe’s 
learning got on slowly enough; not exactly 
because he could not read—for he now and 


then picked up a stray ‘lesson from a travel- 
ling pedlar, or the exciseman as he came 
his rounds—but because he had no books; 
and out of his scanty wages, with his mo- 
ther dependent on him, it was impossible to 
save. He had tried, but it was useless. 

One summer day, when Joe Beech was 
about eighteen, some errand took him up to 
the hall. As he was returning, he stopped 
before an open window to look into the old 
library, filled with books, but empty of all 
readers. Some one spoke hastily, for the 
window looked on to the garden terrace, and 
turning round, Joe, to his consternation, be- 
held the squire’s lady and one of her sons; 
he who had called Joe “fellow” the very 
day his heart had been first filled with the 
music of God—poetry—and its first harmony 
had rung round the petals of the daisy. 

‘Well! what are you doing?” was the 
lady’s question. 

Poor Joe stammered out something about 
the “ mighty lot of books.” 

“ And what should you know about books, 
my fellow 2?” asked the young squire, with a 
grin; ‘I should think a rasher of bacon 
rather more in your way, eh? Ha! ha!” 

Joe moved onward and made no answer, 
though when he thought of all his ignorance, 
and this bitter scorn of it, the tears rained 
down upon his horny hands. Yet one good ef- 
fect arose out of it ;—it set him to think ; and 
after several days’ meditation, he resolved 
to carve a choice bit of wood he had at home, 
so that whenever he had a holiday, he could 
carry it to the far off town, and try to sell it. 
This exquisite piece of work was accom- 
plished sooner than the holiday came, which 
was not before Christmas; and then with it 
tied in his pocket handkerchief he set off on 
his great journey. After much bargaining, 
the labor of weeks was sold for a dozen shil- 
lings to a picture-dealer; and Joe, after 
purchasing a few second-hand books that the 
exciseman long before had noted down for 
him, took his way home very proud and 
happy, with his bundle tucked beneath his 
smock frock. After his long day’s walk the 
night came on dark, rainy, and tempestuous, 
so that he could hardly tind his way along 
the well-known miry lanes. Still he got on 
so bravely that scarcely a mile of his journey 
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remained, though there yet lay between him 
and the village a broad and rapid brook, 
passed over by a narrow hand-bridge, whilst 
a few yards further down was a ford for 
wagons and horses. When Joe reached 
the bridge, he found her who knew his songs 
so well waiting for him with a lantern; and 
he had just stopped to speak and take her 
hand, and tell her of the joy of his heart, and 
how, presently, on the bright hearth they 
would untie the wondrous bundle, when some 
one rode rapidly down to the ford, and spurred 
the unwilling horse into the rapid water. 
In a moment there was a man’s wild cry, 
the floundering and snortings of the horse, 
and the girl’s scream that it was the young 
squire, And what did Joe, untaught “ eater 
of bacon”’ and “clod hopper” as he was? he 
disengaged himself from the clinging and 
terrified girl, forgot the precious bundle, 
which dropped from the narrow bridge into 
the rapid stream below, and, though he could 
not swim, plunged in. The horse was out 
of its depth, and the young man having lost 
his seat, had fallen with his foot entangled 
in the stirrup, and dragged by the horse, was 
rapidly sinking. Joe clutched him, bore him 
up, and clinging to the branch of an over- 
arching tree, held on, till some people from 
a few neighboring cottages came rushing to 


‘the spot, and rescued both from their perilous 


position. The young squire was insensible ; 
but Joe it was that could not stand upright 
when they lifted him on to the steep and 
slippery bank. The horse, in its fearful 
plunges, had kicked him fatally; and Joe, 
instead of carrying home with buoyant heart 
his little mine of happiness and knowledge, 
was borne to a bed of death, though a linger- 
ing one of weeks, long hours of which he 
knew not a face around him. But in that 
interval haughty pride knelt by that bed re- 
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morsefully subdued; for here lay perishing 
those grand and noble elements that had 
prompted the magnificent heart of nature to 
save her child. Who, despising ignorance, 
can know the angel nature it despises ? 
And pray God give me power to tell man- 
kind this truth; and ever make it one great 
hymn, sovereign in the ears of humanity ! 
By that poor bed knelt pitying villagers, tell- 
ing some story of his kindly heart; by that 
poor bed knelt little children, telling of ves- 
try-hours, when leaves were carved, and 
sheaves of drooping corn; by that poor bed 
knelt his broken-hearted mother, telling of 
love and duty and years of sufferance for her 
sake; and by that poor bed knelt the village 
girl, long loved, and to astonishing and listen- 
ing ears whispered, soft and low, the rude 
but natural poetry of a heart so magnificent 
and divine by its great qualities. That such 
a nature perished untaught, this was indeed 
*“ HarTH’s worst TRaGepy,” for here were 
elements of nature waste and lost ! 

The hand of the poor ploughboy rested in 
that of the young squire before he died. 

*‘Oh, sir,”’ he said, “never despise igno- 
rance, however lowly, for all of us have 
something of beauty and good within to be 
made better by merciful words and gentle 
teaching.” 

The grass waves long over the grave of 
the ploughboy, though pathways are made to 
it by many feet, the lightest and oftenest of 
which are children’s, who now in the young 
squire’s new, well-taught school, learn poor - 
Joe’s poetry of the daisy and the cowslip, 
and in the summer evenings, when the angels 
in the tinted church window look glowingly 
on them, they say it over’soft and slow, and 
think perhaps the waving grass keeps time 


with the recital. Howitt’s Journal. 
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Tue Human Heart.—The velvet moss 
will grow upon the sterile rock ; the miseltoe 
flourish on the withered branch; the ivy 
cling to the mouldering ruin; the pine and 
cedar remain fresh and fadeless amidst the 
mutations of the dying year; and, Heaven 


be praised! something green, something 
beautiful to see and grateful to the soul, will 
in the coldest and darkest hour of fate, still, 
twine its tendrils around the crumbling altars 
and broken arches of the desolate temp!es of 
the human heart ! 
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FROM AN EYVE-WITNESS. 


1 
NAPOLEON GOING TO WATERLOO. 


We saw two carriages approaching, ga'- 
loping, each with six horses. They disap- 
peared for an instant in a valley, then rose 
again at a quarter of a league’s distance from 
us. Then we set off running towards the 
town, crying “L’Empereur! L’mpereur !” 
We arrived breathless, and only preceding 
the Emperor by some five hundred paces. I 
thought he would not stop, whatever might 
be the crowd awaiting him, and so made for 
the post-house, when I sunk down half dead 
from the running; but at any rate, I was 
there. 
~In a moment appeared, turning the corner 
of the street, the foaming horses, then the 
postillions all covered with ribbons ; then the 
carriages themselves; then the people follow- 
ing the carriages. The carriages stopped at 
the Post. Isaw Napoleon. He wasdressed 
in a green coat, with little epaulettes, and 
he wore the officers’ Cross of the Legion of 
Honor. I only saw his bust, framed in the 
square of the carriage window. His head 
fell upon his chest—that famous medallic 
head of the old Roman emperors. His fore- 
* head fell forward; his features immoveable, 
were of the yellowish color of wax, only his 
eyes appeared to be alive. Next him, on 
his left, was Prince Jerome, a king without 
a kingdom, but a faithful brother. He was 
at that period a fine young man of six-and- 
twenty or thirty years of age, his features 
regular and well-formed, his beard black, his 
hair elegantly arranged. He saluted in 
place of his brother, whose vague glance 
seemed lost in the future—perhaps in the 
past. Opposite the Emperor was Letort, his 
aide-de-camp, an ardent soldier, who seemed 
already to snuff the air of battle; he was 
smiling, too, poor fellow, as if he had long 
days to live. All this lasted for about a 
minute. Then the whip cracked, the horses 
neighed, and it all disappeared like a vision. 


NAPOLEON RETURNING FROM WATERLOO. 


Three days afterwards, towards evening 
some people arrived from St. Quentin: they 
said that as they came away, they had heard 
cannon. The morning of the 17th, a courier 
arrived, who scattered all along the road the 
news of the victory. The 18th, nothing. 
The 19th, nothing, only vague rumors were 
abroad, coming no one knew whence. It 
was said that the Emperor was at Brussells, 
The 20th, three men in rags, two wounded, 
and riding jaded horses all covered with 
foam, entered the town, and were instantly 
surrounded by the whole population, and 
pushed into the court yard of the town house. 
These men hardly spoke French. They 
were, I believe, Westphalians, belonging 
somehow to our army. ‘To all our questions, 
they only shook their heads sadly, and ended 
by confessing that they had quitted the field 
of battle at Waterloo at eight o’clock, and 
that the battle was lost when they came 
away. It was the advanced guard of the 
fugitives. We would not believe them. 
We said these men were Prussian spies. 
Napoleon could not be beaten. That fine 
arty that we had seen pass could not be de- 
stroyed. We wanted to put the poor fellows 
in prison, so quickly had we forgotten 1813 
and ’14, to remember only the years which 
had gone before. 


My mother ran to the fort, where she 
passed the whole day, knowing it was there 
the news must arrive, whatever that news 
might be. During this time I looked out in 
the maps for Waterloo, the name of which 
even I could not find, and began to think the 
place was imaginary, as was the men’s ac- 
count of the battle. 

At four o’clock more fugitives arrived, 
who confirmed the news of the first comers. 
These were French, and could give all the 
details we asked for. They repeated all the 
others had said, only adding that Napoleon 
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and his brother were killed. This we could 
not believe. Napoleon might not be invinci- 
ble, invulnerable he certainly was. Fresh 
news, more terrible and disastrous, continued 
to come in until ten o’clock at night. At 
ten o’clock at night we heard the noise of a 
carriage. It stopped, and the ‘postmaster 
went out with a light. We followed him 
as he ran to the door to ask fornews. Then 
he started a step back, and cried, “It is the 
Emperor,” 

I got on a stone bench, and looked over 
my mother’s shoulder. It was indeed Napo- 


leon, seated in the same corner, in the same 


uniform, his head on his chest as before. 
Perhaps it was bent a little lower, but there 
was not a line in his countenance, notvan 
altered feature, to mark:what were the feel- 
ings of the great gambler, who had just 
staked and lost the world. Jerome and Le- 
tort were not with him naw to bow and smile 
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in his place. Jerome was gathering together 
the remnants of the army, Letortyhad been 
cut in two by acannon ball. Napoleon lifted 
his head slowly, looked around as if recov- 
ering from a dream, and with his brief student 
voice said, 

“ What place is this?” 

“¢ Villars-Coteret, sire.” 

‘How many leagues from Soissons ?”’ 

“ Six, sire.” 

“From Paris ?” 

‘* Nineteen.” 

“ Tell the post-boys to go quick.” 

And he once more flung himself back into 
the corner of his carriage, his head falling on 
his chest. 

The horses carried him away, as if they 
had wings. The world knows what had 
taken place between these two apparitions 
of Napoleon. 
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Come, love, let us fly to the green mountain-highlands, 


B. WILDMAN. 


And join the gay sports of our own forest-home ; 
The breezes that blow from the balm-scented islands— 
. The birds that are singing, invite us to roam. 
3 Then let us awayglike the sylphs, to the mountain, 
And mingle our notes with the songs of the grove ; 
The streamlet is gemm’d with the pearls of the fountain, 
And nature is chanting her anthem of love. 


O, come, my dear maiden, unbind from the willows 
Those chords that once tun’d with the wild mountain strain; 
No more will we dream of the “ rude ocean billows,” 
But blushing unite in love’s chorus again! 
The fields are all robed in bright tresses adorning, 
The lark with the thresher is tuning his lay, 
The flow’rs are all steeped in the dews of the morning, 
O, come, let us, love, to the mountains away. 


A PILGRIM AND .A STRANGER. 
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THE ENGLISH TAX GATHERLR. 


We are told that one of the principal 
privileges of an Englishman is having to pay 
taxes upon light, food, and raiment—taxes 
which oppress the poor and needy, and fall 
easily on the shoulders of the wealthy— 
which are assessed in an inverse proportion 
to men’s incomes, making those who have 
little, pay much, and those who have much, 
pay little. ‘Those who, by hard labor, earn a 
bare’subsistence for their families, pay twenty 
per cent. on their income, while those who 
wallow in hereditary wealth, pay scarcely a 
quarter per cent. The fundamental princi- 
ple of English taxation is the sliding scale, 
and as all taxes are made’ by the wealthy, 
their amount is contrived to decrease as the 
income increases, and increase as it dimin- 
ishes, 

Tax gatherers, like excisemen, enjoy a 
notoriety by no means enviable. Generally 
they are men of blunted and obtuse sensibilie 
ties, who, ‘¢ dressed in a little brief authori- 
ty,” take pleasure in grinding down defaulte 
ers, and seem, like Shylock, to long for the 
heart’s blood of those unfortunale debtors 
who cannot meet their liabilities. 

Every village has its tax gatherer, and the 
neat little village of Weston was blessed in 
being the especial charge of Mr. Thomas 
Cottell, who, though nature had somewhat 
stinted his upward growth, rejoiced in such 
unusual breadth of dimensions, as amply 
compensated, in the aggregate of quantity, 
for any deficiency of height. Cottell was a 
true specimen of his tribe, consequential, 
conceited, and ill-tempered—obsequious and 

‘fawning to the rich, tyrannical and over- 
bearing to the poor—firmly believing that 
ain was only another name for poverty, and 
that not to be rich was not to be virtuous— 
that a man’s moral character depended solely 
upon the punctuality with which he paid his 
taxes, and his chances of future happiness 
on the amount of his funded property. He 
had been long settled in the village, but was 
never known fo have felt affection for any 
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but himself or his ugly cur Tiger, who was 
as celebrated for his rudeness to the poor 
cats of the neighborhood, as his master was 
for brutality to the poorer people. 

The plate represents the tax gatherer as 
dunning a poor widow, whose husband had 
died in the service of his country ; and for 
which service she had applied for, and was 
expecting a pension, to which, as the widow 
of a naval officer, she was entitled. 

This application had not as yet resulted in 
the desired remittance. Many months had 
elapsed without her claim being either legal- 
ly recognized or positively denied. Still 
she had continued to reside in the cottage 
that had been the abode of her happy days, 
when cheered by the love of her father and 
husband. Its walls were endeared by many 
a tender recollection; it was a sad pleasure, 
a pleasing melancholy to live over again the 
scenes that were passed—-to sit where she 
had conversed with her lost friends, and to 
fancy that even then their spirits watched 
over and protected her. She might have 
found a cheaper residence, but the pleadings 
of her heart would not be resisted. 

Day after day would her ruthless tor- 
mentor call and threaten to institute proceed- 
ings against her, Poor Sarah suffered the 
curse of poverty in its bitterest form, for it 
subjected her to insult. She was too proud 
to borrow the m ey, and had no alternative 
but to bear in wk. and patiently wait her 
long expected pension. 

Cottell’s narrow mind seemed to exult in 
the misery he caused, whilst Sarah’s meek 
and resigned countenance would have no 
effect upon him. He would commence with, 
** Now, Mrs. Cooper, are you going to pay 
these taxes; or must I keep calling forever ? 
How many more times must I come ?” 

“Indeed, Mr. Cottell, Iam sorry to give 
you so much trouble, but you know that I 
must soon get my pension allowed, and the 
arrears paid up, when I will not lose a mo- 
ment in settling with you.” ' 
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How do I know, ma’am, that you will get 
any pension? How do | know it is not all 
an imposition? Government don’t do things 
in that way, ma’am, Claims that have any 
foundation are admitted immediately, and so 
would your’s if it had any.” 

Poor Sarah’s spirit was too much broken 
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to resent even this insult, and she lifted her 
eyes from the ground, exclaiming: ‘ What 
shall 1 dot How am I to act?” 

Fortunately, however, before the tax 
gatherer had resorted toany harsh measures, 
the desired relief came to the widow, and she 
was enabled to meet his demands. 


PULSATILLA, OR THE PASQUE FLOWER. 


Ihe beautiful flowers which compose this 
genus, have been separated from Anemone, 
to which they are closely allied, on account 
of their carpels or caryopsides having feath- 
ery tails, while those of the true Anemones 
have tails which are not feathery. Though 
I am in general averse to multiplying genera, 
as I think every new name that is to be 
learnt adds greatly to the difficulties which 
the botanical or floricultural student has to 
surmount, yet 1 have adopted this distinct 
genus, because the grounds of distinction 
are such ascan be easily ascertained with 
the naked eye; and as there are but few 
species in Pulsatilla, the finding a feathery- 
tailed carpel in any unknown species of 
Anemone will show that it must be one of 
these, and will thus help the student to dis- 
cover its specific name. Every species, both 
of Anemone and Pulsatilla, has what is 


’ called an involcure, consisting of three leaves 


joined together round the stem, at some 
distance below the flower; and in Pulsatilla 
these leaves have no footstalks, and form a 
kind of sheath round the stem. The leaves 
of all the species are cut, and the 
plants are all more or lesshairy. The name 
of Pulsatilla is said to be from Pulso, to beat, 
from the plants growing naturally in ex- 
posed situations, where they are much beaten 
about by the wind. 

The large flower in the engraving is called 
Pulsatilla Patens, or the Spreading Pasque 
Flower. | It is a very handsome species, with 
large, widely spreading flowers, which rise 
from the ground before the leaves, and ex- 
pand before the radical leaves are fully un- 
folded. The involcure is very large and 
cup-shaped. ‘The other leaves 
root round the stem, and thes 


rise from the 


re palinate, 


with the footstalks attached to the centre. 
The flowers are large, and either purple or 
cream-coloured ; the former being considered 
the species, and the latter the variety. The 
plant is a native of Siberia. It grows about 
a foot high, and the flowers, like those of all 
this genus, appear in early spring. The 
name of Pasque-flower, indeed, intimates 
that these flowers appear about Laster. 
Like all the other species, it prefers a dry 
soil and an open situation. When the seeds 
are sown it is customary to rub them togeth- 
er between the hands to divest them of their 
feathery tails, which get entangled with 
each other, so as to render it difficult to 
separate the seeds. Some gardeners mix 
the seeds with a little fine sand before sow- 
ing for the same purpose. 

The little purple flower is called Pulsa- 
tilla Vulgaris, or the Common Pasque 
Flower. It is this fower that has obtained 
for the genus the general name of Pasque- 
flower, from its flowering at Easter, which 
was formerly called Pasque in England, as 
it still is Paques in France, from the Paschal 
lamb having been eaten by the Jews at that 
season. 

The Pasque flower is common all over 
Europe in dry, sandy, or chalky soils; but it 
is never found unless the soil be quite dry, 
and the situation open. It will not live in a 
close or smoky atmosphere. The flower has 
rather a singular effect, from the long silky 
hairs that cover its deep purple sepals on the 
outside; particularly in Italy, where it is 
very abundant, and where the heat of the 
climate gives intensity to its color. The 
whole plant is acrid, and will raise blisters ; 
and the juice of the flowerg is said to dye 


paper green.—Mrs. Loupon. 
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“THE SICKNESS OF 


CHILDREN.” 


BY DAVID RICE, M. D. 


Dear Reader,—Art thou a father or a-mo- 
ther,—and hast thou the precious gift of 
God,—a child? A child whom thou lovest 
with the tenderest affection, whose exist- 
ence and welfare are so blended with thine 
own, that thy sympathies are in unison with 
all its ills, as well as with all its pleasures ? 
And has God ever, in trial of thy faith, and 
to teach thee the frailty of human existence, 
laid his hand heavily upon it, and prostrated 
it upon a bed of languishing and pain? Hast 
thou, with the commingled feelings of hope 
and despair, courage and fear, and agony, 
hung over its couch for days, and weeks, 
yea, and months; and hast thou finally seen 
the bright day star of its recovery dispelling 
the gloom of night, and the glad sun o 
health once more brightening the day of its 
existence ? 

. Then thou hast drained one bitter cup 3 
exrivs unkindliest woes, and tasted one Te 
freshing draught from the clear well- spring 
of earth’s most benignant pleasures. 

There is hardly an occurrence in the af- 
fairs of life, short of death, more distressing 
to us, than the severe and dangerous ailments 
of our children. We love them, even as 
ourselyes, and feel deeply all their troubles 
and pains, They look up to us for succor 
and aid, and the pleasure of being able to 
bestow it, is one little oasis in the desert of 
our affliction, although our interference prove 
unavailing, and God takes his lent treasure 
back to heaven. ‘ 

But how dim are all pleasures in the ebon 
shade of affliction. Joy may sparkle in 
beaded bubbles around the rim of an over- 
flowing cup, but to us it is empty and vain. 


Merriment and mirth may echo in the dis- 
tance, but their voices to us are harsh and 
dissonant, for our child is in pain, and its 
little bosom heaves with throes of agony, and 
its lips are parched with heat, and its eye is 
dim and sunken, and rests upon us with 4 
look of supplication, and what are mirth and 
joy tous? How sluggishly the day drags 
out its length, and the night how drear. 


Overcome with pain and wakefulness per- 
chance it sleeps. With what anxiety we 
watch its every motion, and notice every little 
circumstance that occurs during that troubled 
sleep. The throbbings of its bosom, its hur. 
ried, or retarded respiration,—the flush upon 
its cheek,—the beatings of its pulse,—all 
these awaken within us a lively and intense 
interest. And when it wakes does it recog- 
nize us? Is its eye more expressive? Is 
there one more favorable symptom—®one more 
encouragement? I say there is one pleasure 
even amid all our trouble and sorrow,—that 
of administering to its numerous wants. 
How we love to moisten its parched lips, and 
smooth its burning brow, and hush it upon 
our bosoms, and put to its mouth the anodyne 
draught that we know will sooth its pain. 


* * s * 


But heaven smiles, and behold disease 
passeth away,—and the vivacity of the eye 
returneth, the rose bloometh again upon the 
cheek, and the red life-stream of health go- 
eth on its course, and we are chastened, and 
humbled, and made better; for God showeth 
us his control of all we love, and esteem, and 
value most, and teacheth us that we are in 
the hollow of his hand. * 


Who will repine at the ingratitude of man- 


of his bosom companions, denied by another 


kind, when he remembers that the Saviour and in the dark hour of adversity, deserted 
of the human family was betréfed by one by all the rest? 


ss 
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I sailed from Mantanzas on a lovely after- 
noon in the latter part of September, 1828, 
in the cutter brig, Almira, bound to New 
York. I had. little fear of the clipping craft 
I commanded falling into the hands of a 
pirate, although I took the precaution to arm 
her with a six pounder, and muskets, pistols, 


.and cutlasses enough to make a respectable 


defence. We heard, while lying in Man- 
tanzas, of the atrocities of the pirates, who, 
in fact, were indirectly protected not only by 
the merchants residing in Havana, but by 
the colonial government itself. 

A fine steady wind pushed us along at a 
ten knot rate through the night, and at day- 
light the next morning, I judged we had 
made some ninety miles, 

While I was getting my breakfast, the 
second mate thrust his head down the com- 


and their boats may be there and out of 
sight. I don’t understand that foretopsail.” 

“We'll be cautious, Mr. Denny,” I re- 
plied; ‘this breeze and that six pounder 
will take care of us.” 

In two hours we were within hailing dis- 
tance of the strange craft, and became satis- 
fied that our suspicions of foul work were 
correct ; but the pirates had left her, and the 
deck was covered with the sails, which had 
been cut from the spars, and allowed to fall. 
Much of the standing rigging i been cut, 
and the vessel scuttled. 

* You will not board her?” Mr. Denny 
asked, turning to me with an earnest look. 

“ But [ will, pases I replied, “ there is 
no danger now.’ 

In less than twenty minutes I spice up 
her side, followed by six resolute fellows. 


panion way, afd told me that there was a The mainsail (the vessel was a large schoon- 


suspicious looking craft in sight. 

“ A pirate, Mr. Nevins ?” I asked. 

“ Well, sir, I should think not, though pi- 
rates may have just been aboard her. 
a merchantman, and is sailing wild. De- 
pend upon it, there’s been foul work there.” 

I went on deck and scanned the stranger. 
Her foretopsail was set, but the rest of her 
canvass was not to be seen, though I could 
make out every spar. She was pitching 
heavily at the bow, and appeared to be labor- 
ing, although the sea was by no means rough. 

Mr. Denny, my first mate, after a long 
look, gave it as his firm opinion that the 
wretches had been at their bloody work on 
her deck ; thinking so myself, [ gave orders to 
run down to her. 

Mr. Denny was a prudent man, and 
thought we had better give the vessel a 
wide berth. 

“ Why so?” I asked. 

“ Why, sir, we are close upon one of their 
hiding places. Depend upon it, that vessel 
was taken by boats.” 

* Well, and what then?’ 

“The rascals may be aboard of her still. 
We can’t see all around the vessel; they 
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er, eastern built,) entirely covered the old 
fashioned quarter deck. I told the men to 
drag it down, so that I could get to the cabin 
’ The men opened, and dragged 
the sail slowly off, but oh! too rapidly for the 
spectacle revealed to my shrinking eyes. 
There lay on that deck the mangled and 


bloody bodies of six men—the blood still 


oozing from the ghastly wounds. 

The fiends must have penetrated their 
horrible work just at the break of day. It 
was not until we had cleared the deck of the 
canvass, that the full extent of Datchery was 
developed. 

Lying across the forecastle hatch were 
two bodies, and near the foremast another, 
that of a negro, probably the cook—making 
nine in all. 

The ill-fated crew did not die without a 
struggle—weapons were scattered in every 
direction, and the confusion on deck showed 
that a desperate resistance had been made. 

As I said before, the vessel had been scut- 
tled, and was settling fast. On entering the 
cabin, | found the water already over the 
floor, and floating round were several female 
garmentgg we made a hasty search, but could 
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not find the body of a woman. 
had undoubtedly carried her off. 

Mr. Denny, who was hanging over the 
quarter of the Almira, now hailed me—“ 1 
think you had better leave her, she’s pitch- 
ing sharp forward, and will go down before 
you know it.” 

Tf was in vain that I attempted to learn 
the vessel’s name. Her stern and bow were 
unlettered, and her quarter rail, where her 
name undoubtedly was,’ had: been cut away 
by the pirates. 

‘Thad just given the order to return, when 
one of the men, with an exclamation of sur- 
prise, sprang forward. 

“ What’s the matter, my man?” I asked, 
following him up. 

“TI saw, sir, the face oft a child raised be- 
tween those two bodies,”” he replied, pointing 
to the corpses, which lay across the fore- 
castle hatch. 

In Jess than a minute I had dragged the 
bodies away, and jumped into the forecastle, 
the water coming up above my knees. For 
a moment I could not make anything outs 
and the men were calling me from the deck 
to come up, that the vessel was sinking. I 
looked carefully around, and at last discov- 
ered, clinging to the ladder, and ‘staring 
at me with wild, distorted eyes, a little boy. 
I seized him; but he clung convulsively to 
the ladder, and I was obliged to exert my 
utmost strength to detach his hold. When 
at last I succeeded, the poor little innocent 
threw his arms around my neck, and looked 
up in my face, his own indicating the ex- 
treme of mortal fear and agony. 

I hastened on deck, greatly to the relief 
of my men, and we jumped into the boat 
and pushed off. The child, who appeared to 
be about eight years of age, did not utter a 
word—the awful scene he had witnessed and 
miraculously survived, had deprived him of 
speech. He still clung to my neck, and 
pressed his blanched, icy lips to mine, in 
mute appeal for mercy. I endeavored to al- 
lay his fears by caressing him, and at length 
partially succeeded. 

When I reached my own vessel, I carried 
him into my cabin, and attempted to lay him 
in a berth. But he would not release his 
hold around my neck, and I desisted from 
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the attempt for a time. It was with great 
difficulty that I forced a little rice broth down 
his throat. 

He turned his face quickly away, and hia 
grasp tightened about my neck. At length 
I succeeded in getting him toliedown. But 
his eyes were fixed steadily upon me, ‘and 
whenever 1 attempted to leave the cabin, 
which I several times did, a low, gurgling 
sound would issue from his throat, and he 
would stretch his arm appealingly towards 
me. His hands, and feet, and temples, were 
as cold as ice. We bathed him in warm 
water, and endeavored to restore the circu- 
lation of the blood; but when I turned in at 
night, and took him in my arms, there was 
no change. The contact of his body chilled 
me. He placed his little face on my bosom, 
and lay as stil] as though he were asleep, but 
his eyes were wide open, and seemed fixed 
and rnotionless. 

] fell asleep, and was awakened after two 
or three hours, by a movement of the little 
sufferer. 

He raised himself heavily, and made an 
effort to speak. When I was fully aroused, 
I discovered the change which had taken 
place in a few hours. The boy was now in 
a raging fever, and his heart and pulse beat 
with terrible rapidity. 

We endeavored to allay the fever ; ia it 
continued to increase in violence until day- 
break, when it suddenly passed away, leav- 
ing the sufferer entirely exhausted. In two 
hours after, he made a movement as though 
he would rise. J took him in my arms and 
carried him on deck ; he looked feebly around 
for a moment, then turned his face upward, 
and for an instant made an effort to speak. 
Suddenly rallying every energy, he threw 
his arms upward over my head, and in a 
voice scarcely above a whisper, and tremb- 
ling like the strain of an Afolian, ejacu- 
lated :—“ Mother!” In another moment he 
was dead ! 

We buried him at noon. 

Who he was, or what were the names of 
the other victims of that terrible butchery ; 
whence the doomed vessel came or whither 
she was bound, before the fell spirit of 
slaughter sprung upon her decks, I in vain 
endeavored to learn.—n. Y, Despatch, 
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A GAMESTER. 


A'GAMESTER, 


WITH A WIFE TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 


This rare, because pleasing passage, in the 
domestic history of a gamester, (we do not 
mean the having a wife too good for him— 
which must be the case with all gamesters 
whose wives are good for anything—but the 
agreeable surprise which she had prepared 
for him against his downfall,) is related by 
Goldsmith in his life of Beau Nash. 


At Tunbridge, in the year 1715, Mr. J. 
Hedges made a very brilliant appearance ; 
he had been married about two years to a 
young lady of great beauty and large for- 
tune; they had one child, a boy, on whom 
they bestowed all that affection which they 
could spare from each other. He knew no- 
thing of gaming, nor seemed to have the 
least passion for play; but he was unac- 
quainted with his own heart; he began by 
degrees to bet at the table for trifling sums, 
and his soul took fire at the prospect of im- 
mediate gain; he was soon surrounded with 
sharpers, who with calmness lay in ambush 
for his fortune, and coolly took advantage of 
the precipitancy of his passions. 

His lady perceived the ruin of her family 
approaching, but, at first, without -being able 
to form any scheme to prevent it. She ad- 
vised with his brother, who at this time was 
possessed of a small fellowship at Cambridge. 
It was easily seen that whatever passion 
took the lead in her husband’s mind, seemed 
to be there fixed unalterably; it was deter- 
mined, therefore, to let him pursue fortune, 
but previously take measures to prevent the 
pursuit being fatal. 

Accordingly, every night this gentleman 
was a constant attender at the hazard ta- 
bles; he neither understood the arts of 
sharpers, nor even the allowed strokes of a 
connoiseur, yet still he played. ‘The conse- 
quence is obvious; he lost his estate, his 
equipage, his wife’s jewels, and every other 
moveable that could be parted with, except 


a repeating watch. His agony, upon this 
occasion, was inexpressible; he was even 
mean enough to ask a gentleman who sat 
near, to lend him a few pieces, in order to 
turn his fortune ; but this prudent gamester, 
who plainly saw there were no expectations 
of being repaid, refused to lend a farthing, 
alleging a former resolution against lending. 
Hedges was at last furious with the continu- 
ance of il] success, and pulling out his watch, 
asked if any person in the company would 
set him sixty guineas upon it? The com- 
pany were silent: he then demanded fifty ; 
still no answer: he sunk to forty, thirty, 
twenty; finding the company still without 
swering, he cried out, with an oath, “it shall 
&... go for less!” and dashed it against the 
floor ; at the same time attempting to dash 
out his brains against the marble chimney- 
piece. ; 
This last act of desperation immediately 
excited the attention of the whole company ; 
they instantly gathered round, and prevented 
the effects of his passion ; and after he again 
became cool, he was permitted to return 
home, with snllen discontent, to his wife. 
Upon his entering her apartment, she re- 
ceived him with her usual tenderness and 
satisfaction ; while he answered her caresses 
with contempt and severity, his disposition 
being quite altered with his misfortunes, 
* But, my dear Jemmy,” says his wife, “ per- 
haps you don’t know the news I have to tell ; 
my mamma’s old uncle-is dead, the messen- 
ger is now in the house, and you know his 
estate is settled upon you.” This account 
seemed only to increase his agony, and look- 
ing angrily at her, he cried, “ There you lie, 
my dear ; his estate is not settled upon me.” 
“f{ beg your pardon,” said she, “1 really 
thought it was, at least you have always told 
me so.” “ No,” replied he, ‘as sure as you 
and I are to be miserable here, and our chil- 
dren beggars hereafter, I have sold the re- 
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version of it this day, and have lost every 
farthing I got for it at the hazard table.” 
“ What, all!” replied the lady. “ Yes, 
every farthing,” returned he; “and I owe a 
thousand pounds more than I have got to 
pay.” Thus speaking, he took a few frantic 
steps across ti: room. When the lady had 
a little enjoyed his perplexity, “No, my 
dear,” cried she, “ you have lost but a trifle, 
and you owe nothing; your brother and I 
have taken care to prevent the effects of your 
rashness, and are actually the persons who 
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_ prudence had the proper effect. 
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have won your fortune ; we employed proper 
persons for this purpose, who brought their 
winnings tome. Your money, your equip- 
age, are in my possession, and here I return 
them to you, from whom they were unjustly 
taken. 1 only ask permission to keep my 
jewels, and to keep you, my greatest jewel, 
from such dangers for the future.’ Her 
He ever 
after retained a sense of his former follies, 
and never played for the smallest sums, even 
for amusement. 
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INCENSE. 


a BY CHARLOTTE B. GAGE. 


Morning beams brightly on the eastern hills; 

The light winds play among the leaves; the sounds 
Of newly wakened life, and light, and joy, 

Echo from wood and vale. Inspiring hour! 

My soul! come, offer up the meed of praise 

hou owest Heaven, for the rich gift of life; 
Within a world so bright, so beautiful, 

Drive slumber far; the golden beams of morn 

hat with such precious influence find their way 
fo every door, chide drowsy stuinber. Wake! 
Jh, wake ! and offer grateful sacrifice 

Jf prayer, and thanks, and praise, and cheerful song! 


Let thy first duties of the rising day 


Be paid to Him who clothes yon glorious skies 
In brightness ever new ; who framed thy soul 


And gave it powers so noble, powers to taste 


Raptures so deep, so joyous, so divine, 


In the blest work of contemplation high. 

To God! who, in His wisdom infinite, 

Made thee but little lower than the angels, give 

Thy first pure offerings at early morn. 

Ere to life’s busy cares thy footsteps turn, 

Raise thy first thoughts of love and praise to Heaven. 
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BY MRS. 


God came from Teman! On a car of fame 

The Holy One from Paran’s mountain came; 
The glory of his brightness filled the sky, 

And the spheres trembled as the wheels rolled by. 


As on the winged cherubim he rode, 

Jehovah's presence the vast concave bow’d; 
The living lightnings ‘neath his footprints b 
And mighty thunderings their dread ‘anthems ra 


Old hoary ocean, type of power sublime, 

Whose song hath ceas’d not since the dawn of time, 
In dread affright roll’d back his stormy waves, 
With dirge-like murmurings to their sparry caves. 
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The time-worn mountain cliffs before him bow’d, 
Around whose granite spires the tempest-cloud 
Wreathes its mysterious drapery, when on high 
The wild storm-heralds peal their battie cry. 


Upon the trackless ocean did he tread, 
And the deep ocean trembled in his bed ; 
Celestial radiance gleamed along his way, 
Like the bright flashings of eternal day. 


The deep-voiced thunders roll’d upon the air ; 
Pinions of flame around his chariot were ; 
And trumpet voices rang with loud acclaim, 
The glory of the Everlasting Name. 
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THE ANGEL OF MERCY. 


BY F. DWYER>+ 


A mother was mourning, her child lay before her, 
Unconscious ; for life was fast ebbing away ; 
The mother prayed fervent to God to restore her, 
Nor leave her, heart-broken and childless, to stay 
In this world, where the tears of the poor flow unheeded, 
In obscurity breathe forth their heart-bursting sigh; 
Forgotten, they strive for the help that is needed ; 
That help is denied them ; unthought of, they die. 


By the side of her daughter the widow is weeping, 
The mother in anguish gazes on her loved face; 
On the form that before her so calmly is sleeping ; 
The widow’s last hope is in death’s cold embrace. 
Long, long, did she pray, while the warm tears of sorrow 
Fell fast from her eyes, as they gushed from her heart; 
Though lonely this hour, yet darker the morrow, 
When she and her darling forever must part. 


In agony o’er the pale corse she is bending, 
And pouring her griefs in the unconscious ear ; 
When, in glory and light, from the heavens descending, 
Comes an Angel of Mercy the mother to cheer. 
“ Why mourn ye the will of Him that forever 
Shall reign o’er the world with ungovern’d control ; 
Who saw it was best the fond tie to dissever 
That bound thee to him, the fond hope of thy soul ? 


But listen: is’t not better in her grave to be lying— 
Though joys that thou know’st not await her above— 
Than in sickness and sadness, in want, perhaps, dying, 
Unaided, uncheered by thy fostering love? 
The best and the dearest on earth are divided ; 
Then cheer thee ; no longer in sorrow deplore.” 
The angel departed, thus kindly he’d chided ; 
The mother was silent, her tears fell no more. 


She felt that too true were the words that were spoken 
How many a young heart th coming to-day 
To-morrow’s laid low, with en a token 
That they must be number’d so soon with the clay. 
She knew ’twas a world of complaint and repining, 
The humble might murmur their sorrows in vain— 
To the God then that gave her, her daughter resigning, 


In hopes by His mercy to meet her again. 
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“A child most infantine, 
Yet wandering far beyond that innocent age 
In all but its sweet looks and mien divine.”—SHELLEY. 


It was morning—beautiful morning—in 
that fairest season of the year— 


“ When April has wept itself to May.” 


Earth awoke from her winter sleep, fresh and 
glorious and young, as if it were but a day 
since she bore on her bosom Adam and Eve, 
and shed around them the flowers, and 
breezes, and sunshine of: Eden. Beautiful 
looked the earth, in its ever-renewed youth, 
over which the change, and misery, and crime 
of six thousand years have’ passed like a 
shadow, and left no trace. 

It was the breakfast-room of a house that 
stood alone on a hill side—a stately mansion 
in the country, where generation after gen- 
eration are born, live and die; father, son, 
and grandson occupying, in their turn, the 
same abode, and descending to the same an- 
cient stone monument hard by. Cheerfully 
came the warm morning sun into the room, 
not stealthily, as in early spring, but with a 
glad overflow of light and warmth, brighten- 
ing even the solemn oak furniture, and con- 
tending bravely with the tiny fire that was 

_lit through habit, until it fairly put out its 
puny antagonist, and reigned supreme. The 
long, low windows, on one side, opened on a 
formal, dainty little flower garden, and then, 
winding through a smooth lawn, lay a nar- 
row walk that led into the forest, on whose 
borders the house lay. In three minutesone 
might pass into that beautiful wood, wild as 
if man’s foot had never entered it, and alive 
with the melodies of leaves quivering in the 
morning breezes. The tender green of the 
thorn mingled with the dark holly, that here 
vied even with the oak in size and grandeur ; 
the primroses looking out smiling from the 
roots of the old trees; and large beds of the 
wood anemone, or wind-flower, seemed like 
a white wavy mantle cast over the long 
grass, in recesses so thick that not a stray 
sunbeam could picrce throigh. The loud 


songs of the birds reached even to the house, 
like a flood of eria] music ; the ringing caro] 
of the lark, the deep note of the throstle, the 
silvery warble of the linnet, and the soft coo 
of the wood-dove, all mingling in sweet har- 
mony. 

Listening eagerly, with up-turned face, 
that did not shrink even from the broad, daz- 
zling sunlight, sat a little girl beside an open 
window. Her soft hair falling in curls, that 
prettiest fashion for a child, was of that hue 
which a gleam of sunshine changes into 
gold; her head was turned aside; but her 
attitude was full of childish grace, with the 
little hands crossed on her knee, motionless, 
in silent thought. Opposite to her was a boy 
—her twin brother—a taller‘and bolder model 
of herself, sitting carelessly on the floor; he 
was busily carving the top of a hazel wand. 


.Boy-like, he whistled merrily over his work, 


and looked so happy and handsome, with his 
sunny curls, like his sister’s, hanging over a 
face that still preserved the round curves of 
childhood, hfs deep blue eyes shaded by dark, 
heavy lashes, ‘and the perfect classic profile 
of his mouth and chin, over which smiles 
were ever dimpling. With these young 
creatures, as with the earth, it was the spring 
of life—to them it was beautiful, hopeful, 
joyous morning. 

The mother entered—a sweet, delicate- 
looking woman, fragile and graceful, in her 
robe of pure white; and then the father came 
in, like a shadow after sunshine. He was a 
tall man, of middle age ; but the sharp lines 
about his mouth, and a cr entirely bald, 
gave him the appeara of being much 
older. Yet, not a single gray hair mingled 
with the thick brown locks at the back of 
his head, and his form was unbent. His 
cold, clear blue eyes gleamed from under- 
hanging brows, and his noble forehead was 
full of intellect. He looked like a man in 
whom mind held a pre-eminence over heart. 
The little ones timidly advanced towards him, 

“ Why, Edmund—Stella—early this morn- 
ing?” he said, and stooped mechanically to 
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kiss them, while a smile, like winter sunshine 
just bent his lips. Edmund, the boldest, 
and the favorite, stayed to show his: wonder- 
ful wood-carving to his father, with boyish 
_ pride; but little Stella crept along by the 
table, and nestled beside her mother’s knee. 

“What has my little girl been doing 2” said 
Mrs. Brandreth, twining her fingers in the 
long silken hair. 

“| have been listening to the birds, mamma, 
and feeling the sunshine, it is so warm and 
pleasant.” 

A light sigh heaved the mother’s bosom. 

“That is well; I like to see my darling 
happy and gay,” she answered tremulously. 

And now came the pleasant breakfast bour 
—the pleasantest meal of all to country- 
dwellers, and visitants. How cheerful, and 
fresh, and blithe all look; how welcome is 
the balmy morning air; nay, to descend to 
common things, how fragrantly rises up the 
steam of coffee, and how gratetul both to sight 
and taste, are the country viands—snowy 
new-laid eggs, and golden butter and cream 
—rich and luscious as nectar. Commend us 
to a country breakfast. 
down with sour looks, and bitter speeches, 
on a sunny morning, and not feel all the hard- 
ness and ill-temper melt away from his heart 
beneath its influence ? 

Merrily the children laughed and talked, 
making, at times, even the sedate father look 
up from his reading, and winning the gentle 
mother to smiles less pensive than ordinary. 
At last Mr. Brandreth collected his papers, 
and laid them carefully aside; he was a 
learned man, wise in geology and natural 
philosophy, and always devoted the break- 
fast-hour to the re-perusal and arrangement 
of his lucubrations. ‘The twins received the 
signal to retire, and Edmund hastily rose, 
while Stella moved slowly from her seat. 
As she passed, her stretched out arms, by 
which she guided her steps, came in con- 
tact with the heap of papers so carefully ar- 
ranged, and they fellin confusion on the floor. 
Mr. Brandreth started up angrily— 

“¢ Careless child—always doing some mis- 
chief or other,’ he said, and thrust Stella 
rudely away. The child fell, and began to 
weep—not loudly as most children—but with 
the silent tears of advanced life. ‘The mo- 


* out forever. 
Who could come 
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ther took her to her bosom, and soothed 
her. ; 

“ Do take the child away—Marian,” said 
Mr. Brandreth, in a vexed tone, ‘‘she an- 
noys one 30 much.” 

Mrs. Brandreth looked with meek reproach 
at her husband—*“ Hush, hush—you forget,” 
she answered, mploringly, still pressing her 
little girl closer to her bosom, where the 
tears at last ceased. Stella walked, or 
rather crept, to her father’s knee, and said, 
gently— 

“ Papa, I did not mean to do harm. 
give poor Stella—she is blind !” 

It was so—there was no light in those 
large, blue, limpid eyes, that were lifted so 
meekly to the father’s face. Six years had 
the little child looked on the beautiful sky, 
and seen the flowers, and then a shadow 
grew over her vision; gradually it darkened 
and darkened, and the world grew dimmer, 
until, at last, she saw it no more, ‘Now, all 
the visible earth was become to her like a 
scene once beheld in a dream, and then shut 
Yet, but for an uneasy wander- 
ing of the eyes, no one could have told that 
those beautiful blue orbs were sightless. 
The sweet face wore, at times, that peculiar 
mournful look which the blind always have, 
but this was the only outward token of the 
afiliction which had fallen upon her. Afilic- 
tion it could hardly be called, for the child 
scarcely felt it as such; her blindness had 
come on so gradually, that Stella had be- 
come accustomed to her helpless condition. 
And, besides, from her very infancy the 
child had been quiet and thoughtful, caring 
little for the sports attractive to her age; as 
if with a fore-shadowing of how soon she 
was to be deprived of them. Gentle and 
subdued she was, as became her helpless con- 
dition; it seemed as if He, who knew how 
dependent her whole life must. be on the af- 
fection of others, had endowed her with that 
irresistible beauty which wins love, and the 
meek spirit which preserves it. 

But now Stella hardly felt her darkness, 
so illuminated was it by the light of a mo- 
ther’s love. More than her own life, more 
than her handsome, frank-hearted boy—nay, 
more even than the husband of her youth, 
did Mrs. Brandreth cling to her biind child; 


’ 


For- 


» 
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with @ passionate fervor, an all-absorbing 
love, that atoned to Stella for the loss of the 
blessed gift of sight Perhaps her own deli- 
cate health made tts love more intense, from 
the feeling that she would not always be 
with her darling, to cherish her in her 
heart’s core, and shield her there from all 
cuntact with the rough world which the poor 
stricken one was so ill fitted to brave. 


The mother knew well that every year 
which unfolded, in new beauty, Stella’s mind 
, and person, drew her own life nearer towards 
its close. At lust, when Stella and Edmund 
still lingered on the verge of childhood, the 
mother was called away. Gently, not rude- 
ly, came the summons, and yet it was sud- 
den—just as_an autumn leaf flutters and 
flutters until it drops at once and is seen no 
more. 


Thus did Mrs. Brandreth die—even before 
her husband, who, all-unconscious of danger, 
was on a journey, could reach his home, the 
wife whom he had sincerely loved, though 
hardly with the tenderness meet for her gen- 
tle nature, had passed away. So swiftly 
came the angel of death, that the mother 
had hardly time to bless her two babes, and 


~-commend poor Stella to her brother’s care, in 


a charge that lingered on the boy’s memory 
from youth to old age. Then worn out with 
pain, she kept silence, and Jay with closed 
eyes, still holding fast the little hands of her 
daughter, the thought of whose desolation 

‘ troubled her spirit, even on the threshold of 
paradise, It was night, and the wearied 
child laid her head on the pillow and slept. 
Mrs. Brandreth’s elder sister and tender 
nurse wished to remove her, but the mother 
would not suffer it. 

“© Do not wake her,” she whispered, faint- 
ly—“let my darling sleep—I have kissed 

’ her and said good-night—a long good-night 

—until comes the eternal morning; let her 

sleep.” * * * * * * 

No more words passed through those white 
lips. Once or twice the eyes opened, and 
rested lovingly, lingeringly on the face of 
the sleeping child; then they closed forever ! 

When morning came, another spirit had 

departed to the spirit-land. Silently, and 
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without tears, the sister unclosed Stella’s 
warm fingers from those that stiffened round 
them, and bore her away, still sleeping. 

Wildly and resolutely the child strove to 
return to her mother. Her darkened eyes 
could not see the change of death, therefore 
she did not believe in its reality. An hour 
before she had heard the voice, had felt the 
hand; both were the same, though feeble ; 
she could not comprehend that one short 
sleep had parted her mother from her. So 
clinging to her twin-brother, Stella came 
and stood by the dead ; she called, but there 
was no answer. 

«« Where is she, where is she ?’’ cried the 
despairing child. 

Edmund guided his sister’s hand to the 
fingers that had held hers while life lasted ; 
their marble coldness made her start, and 
cling, trembling, to her brother’s neck. 

» “ Edmund—lI cannot see—tel] me how she 
looks,” fearfully whispered Stella. 

“ White—still—with closed eyesand part- 
ed Jips—oh, mother! mother! it isnot you!” 
and the boy burst into tears. 

“No, my children,” said the sister of Mrs. 
Brandreth, who stood behind them. ‘ Ed- 
mund—Stella—I will tell you what she is 
now—a white-robed, glorious angel at the 
footstool of God’s throne—a voice forever 
singing his praise—a spirit pure and perfect, 
though we know not what form she bears in 
heaven, save that it is in God’s image, and 
must be beautiful.” 


And in the stillness of the death-chamber, 
that pious and gentle woman drew the or- 
phans of her dead sister to her side and read 
aloud from the Holy Book the words that 
speak of the immortality of the soul, and the 
state of the blessed in heaven; words so 
simple, that childhood finds in them no mys- 
tery hard to be understood—so sublime, that 
the gray-haired philosopher may feel his 
heart glow with the consciousness that he 
bears within his frail mortal frame a spirit 
that can never know death ! 

The children listened, stunding beside the 
clay. of their mother; yet even then they 
thought of her no longer as dead on earth, 
but as rejoicing in heaven. 
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CHAPTER II. 


“ Are we not formed, as notes of music are, 

For one another, though dissimilar ? 

Such difference without discord as can make 

Those sweetust sounds in which all spirits shake, 
As trembling leaves in a continuous air.”—SHELLEY. 


From the time of her mother’s death, 
Stella drooped and pined. ‘The world had 
grown all dark to the motherless child. Her 
wild brother, and her cold, reserved father, 
alike strove to soften their natures, and show 
tenderness to the helpless one; but man is 
so different to woman, that all their kindness 
atoned not for the love of her who was gone. 
Edmund remembered well his mother’s dy- 
ing injunction, and many a time he left the 
field sports, of which he was so passionately 
fond, to come and talk with his sister, and 
lead her into the beautiful forest, where she 
could hear the birds’ songs and be made glad 
with the gladness of nature. But nothing 
could altogether remove the perpetual sad- 
ness which now darkened the face of the 
blind girl. Excluded from the pleasures of 
childhood, hers passed away like a sorrowful 
dream. She grew up, living within herself, 
in a world of her own imagining, over which 
death hung, like an eternal shadow, a mys- 
terious woe which she could not fathom, and 
which yet haunted her like a spectre. The 
remembered touch of that icy hand made her 
shudder in her dreams; it was all she knew 
of the great change. Her mind, undiverted 
from the past by any charms of the present, 
became dead to all outward impressions, and 
alive only to imagination, and most of all to 
memory. 

Thus, in this dreamy state of mind, the 
blind girl insensibly passed from childhood 
into girlhood. She had attained the age of 
which poets write as sweetest of all, when 
the bud is just opening into a flower, and life 
is in its hopeful spring. How little do these 
said poets know that this is the saddest age 
ofall. What woman would ever wish to be 
again “sweet sixteen?” Childhood’s life is 
a never-ending present, a contented dwelling 
on what is best and pleasantest now, with- 
out memory to sharpen the past, or anxiety 
to darken the future’ But with youth, soon 
—oh, how soon! comes the thirst for some- 
thing more—the bitter, unsatisfied yearning 
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after vague happiness, some glorious ideal 
of human felicity, the same in all, yet varied 
in form, according to the different minds in 
which it abides. One dreams of wealth, 
another of gayety, another—alas for her !— 
of love; and so the young creatures go on 
restlessly seeking to fathom their newly- 
awakened thoughis and feelings; and, know- 
ing not their own hearts, nor yet life, they 
wander about, blindly dazzled or groping in 
darkness, until the waking comes from that 
troubled dream, and they enter on the reality, 
the true life of heart and soul, for which wo- 
man was made. 

Stella entered upon girlhood with few or 
none of the buoyant hopes of most young 
maidens. She saw not beauty, and love was 
to her only a name that brought to her the 
memory of her mother—the sole love she 
had ever known. Always thoughtful, she 
lived more than ever within the dark cham- 
bers of her own soul—her only world. But 
that world now became peopled with deeper 
and wilder fancies; every day new chords 
were touched in her heart, the mysterious 
harmonies of which she, could scarcely un- 
derstand. She loved to be alone; in winter 
she listened to the wind until she almost fan- 
cied it talked with her; in summer, she sat — 
for hours in the still, silent sunshine, and 
thought of heaven, of the time when she 
should go thither, and see her mother, with 
eyes no longer darkened. Then a warble 
—a perfume would bring back the dreaming 
girl to earth, and she would think how sweet 
the world must be to others, and droop her 
head, and weep that she was blind. 

One gift atoned to Stella, in some measure, 
for the loss of sight, and that was, a soul to- 
which music was its very breath. Her voice 
had those deep, low tones that thrill from the 
heart to the heart; not a clear, musical, glad- 
some warble, but a voice that spoke of mind, 
of feeling, of passion, such as came from no 
angel’s lips, but from a woman’s heart. We 
once heard, and from one too who spoke and 
thought well, the saying—*One must al- 
ways love a woman who sings sweetly ;” 
and Stella’s was a voice not to be admired, 
perhaps, but to. be loved, as coming from a 
heart as pure and beautiful and sincere as 
itself. But now this lovely voice was only 
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to her as the means whereby she poured out 
that overflowing heart in a river of melody ; 
sitting, Ophelia-like, for hours and hours 
chanting “ snatches of old songs,” and run- 
ning her fingers over the sweetest of home 
friends, the fire-side piano, in harmonious 
revealings. And when, day by day, the 
vague sadness of aimless and unsatisfied 
youth grew upon her, the blind girl still 
clung to her ever mournful strains, that made 
her feel less the weight of her solitude. 

There are in life events, distinct and vivid, 
on which we can look back and feel that 
they have colored our whole destiny; can 
say, but for that one year—one week—one 
day, how different would all have been. Si- 
lently, unconsciously, are we swept on to- 
wards these moments, which lie like hills, 
placed here and there, trom whose top we 
ean see our whole life, like a panorama, 
stretched out before us # and know that but 
for such and such events we should not have 
felt and been as we are. Chance, fatality, 
are the words on the lips of the wise, proud 
man, in explanation of this; but the humble, 
loving spirit Jooks higher for the unveiling 
of these marvels which pass worldly wisdom. 

Thus, nearer and nearer came the blind 
girl to the boundary of that golden shadow 
which overhangs human life, and ever has 
done so since the time when the first created 
one wooed the mother of all men, in the twi- 
light of paradise. Once, and once only, can 
come this sunny cloud over mortal life. 
Man may love twice, thrice—nay, even wo- 
man’s.constancy may know the freshness of 
early fancy, or the calm peace of healed af- 
fections; but, be it first or last, every man 
and woman has, or has had, some love su- 
preme, to which all others are as nothing. 
And this is the immortality of love; false- 
hood, or death, or change, may intervene; 
the wounded heart may be healed, the fickle 
vow forgotten in other and higher ones, but 
no other feelings can ever be exactly the 
same. Itis the idealization of love, which 
happens but once in a lifetime, and which 
each young life that enters earth renews in 
itself, thus making an ever fresh eternity of 
love. 

Some inexplicable whim allured the re- 
tired and studious Mr. Brandreth from his 
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home ; and he set off to travel on the conti- 
nent, taking with him hisdaughter. Weari- 
Jy did the blind girl ask to be left in peace 
with her birds and flowers, and heavily and 
fearfully did she look forward to entering on 
a world that could bring her nought but pain. 
Stella did not know that the silken thread 
of her destiny was insensibly drawing her 
towards him who was to lighten its burthen, 
and make all joy and sunshine to her. Thus 
it was that she met him. 

As a man of science and learning, Mr. 
Brandreth had the entree everywhere among 
the gifted, and the patrons of such. Thither 
he also carried his blind daughter, perhaps 
because he thought to please her, for he was 
a kind father, in the main, and perhaps be- 
cause he liked to see many eyes resting with 
admiration on the beautiful girl, and to hear 
praises of her glorious voice. Rarely was it 
that Stella suffered this gift to be shown 
forth$ but, on one night, wearied of herself, 
of solitude, of society, she gave way to her 
feelings, and sang, with her whole soul in 
the music. 

““Who is she who sang?” said a clear, 
low-toned, manly voice, whose pleasant Eng- 
lish tones ran through the Babel of French, 
Italian, and German tongues that filled the 
saloon, and pierced to the acute ears of the 
blind girl: The answer was inaudible to 
her, but then she heard the same pleasant 
voice again, in tones that were much fainter, 
and had a mournful emphasis. 

“ Poor girl—poor girl—I had a sister who 
was blind.” f 

A deep crimson flushed Stella’s cheek, for 
she was ever sensitive on the subject of her. 
misfortune ; but that sweet and compassion- 
ate voice healed where it wounded. 

As she left the piano, the blind girl felt 
her hand taken by that of a stranger, and a 
gentle “Suffer me to lead you,’’ fell on her 
ear, in the same voice to which she had list- 
ened before. Ere they could tind Mr. Bran- 
dreth, the stranger had time to ask and claim 
pardon, as a countryman, for thus address- 
ing one unknown; and by declaring his 
name, and speaking of some mutual friends, 
he won upon even the reserved father. All 
that evening, Philip Armytage sat by the 
side of the blind girl, who felt her heart 
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warm to the sound of an English voicé in 
that far land, And his was so sweet, and, 
when he spoke to her; had such a pitying 
softness, as if he thought of the sister he had 
mentioned. No wonder that when sleep 
came over poor Stella’s dimmed eyes, that 
voice haunted her in her dreams. 

Philip Armytage was that darling hero of 
novelists, that Pariah of real life—a poor 
gentleman. Heir to an old uncle, who would 
marry and thwart the hopes of the nephew 
he had educated with all the luxuries and 
expectations of wealth, young Armytage, at 
twenty-five, was thrown like a stray sea- 
weed on the ocean of the world, with man- 
ners, mind, and education that only made him 
feel more keenly his changed position. He 
experienced to the full how differently the 
world looks on an expectant heir and a gen- 
tleman’s secretary; even the fine gentlemanly 
bearing and richly-gifted mind, which could 
not be taken away from him, were «almost 
thought to add to the category of his imper- 
fections now. 

Under the influence of these changed for- 
tunes, Philip Armytage ought, in order to 
become a true novel hero, to have grown 
cold, sarcastic, haughty, misanthropic ; but 
he very wisely did no such thing. A good 
mother—that guardian angel. of a boy’s life 
—had better trained her fatherless and only 
son. Philip’s mind and principles’ were too 
well regulated for one blast of misfortune to 
wither the flowers, and cause ill weeds to 
spring up rampant in the garden of his heart. 
The heart was disappointed, but not chilled 
or soured; he did not scorn or rail at the 
world, but strove, like a true hero, to brave 
its frowns, and wait patiently until his own 
firm will and endurance should earn for him 
what fortune had denied. Philip Armytage 
was not perfect—who on earth ever was? 
but his foibles never amounted to vices; and, 
young es he was, he had learned wisdom, 
and bade fair to become, if he were not al- 
ready, a talented and good man. Thus far 
we have spoken of the mind of Philip Army- 
tage ; reversing the general order, and put- 
ting foremost. what is indeed the highest. 
Of his face and person, we may now say, 
that both were pleasing to a lady’s eye; he 
was certainly not an Apollo, but he was tall. 
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graceful, and looked, moved, and spoke like 
a gentleman. Such was he whom destiny— 
what can such things be but destiny 1—threw 
in the way of the young, beautiful, blind 
girl, whose lonely dreaming heart yearned 
for an ideal round which to hang, as a gar- 
land, all its flowers of love and fancy. And 
rare as the fact is in the history of most 
maiden’s hearts, in this case the shrine was 
one worthy to receive that purest and holiest 
sacrifice, a woman’s first love. If this love 
be so powerful that it is sometimes unchang- 
ed—always remembered—to old age, what 
must be the feelings of those on whom out- 
ward impressions can have no influence, 
whom outward beauty cannot lure to fickle- 
ness! how intense—how all-engrossing must 
be the love of the blind ! 


CERAPTER III. 


Tue wise ones of the earth may ridicule 
love’s mysterious sympathies, as they do the 
stories of ghosts and apparitions, but there 
must be some truth in both, or so much pains 
need not and would not he taken to prove 
them to be false. How was it, then, that 
before Stella and Philip Armytage had met 
half a dozen times, they began to feel and to 
talk likeold friends? What was that strange 
sympathy which made the very words he 
uttered appear to her as if she had heard 
them before in some dim dreatn—as if she 
had thought his thoughts long before? And 
what was it that caused Philip Armytage, 
who had basked all his life in the smile of 
woman, to feel an irresistible charm in gazing 
on the sweet face of the poor blind girl, who, 
as yet unconscious of the nature of the- in- 
visible tie between them, treated him with 
the frank regard of a young sister towards a 
dear brother ? 

Most welcome is the society of a country- 
man to those who are trayelling abroad ; and 
Stella thought it was this reason that made 
Philip’s presence so grateful to her. Then, 
too, he was so gentle, and talked to her of 
his lost sister, blind like herself, until she 
felt that blindness to be less pain. He read 
to her, and thus opened a new world to het 
view ; his high and cultivated intellect draw 
ing out the hidden treasures of hers, and hig 
early ripened judgment guiding her, yntil 
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she awoke from the vague, idle dreams of 
girlhood unto a better and brighter life. Yet 
all this while no words of love passed be- 
tween them. 

For weeks, months, their life was a long 
dream of happiness, so sweet, that neither 
thought of the waking. By slow degrees 
the truth dawned on Philip Armytage, and 
he knew that he, over whose heart light 
fancies before had swept like a summer 
wind, now loved, for the first time, with his 
whole heart and soul. And who was the ob- 
ject of this passionate love? A blind girl, 
whose helplessness made her only the dear- 
er; for what is so sweet to proud man as 
the sense of protection? Often when Philip 
sat and listened to her voice, or looked on 
her fragile loveliness, as she clung to his 
guiding arm, he felt that if he could only 
take her to himself, and shield her there 
from every breath of sorrow, what bliss it 
would be! And then he remembered him- 
self—poor, friendless as he was, how dared 
he love her! And so his lips were sealed. 

Had Philip Armytage guessed that Stella 
would learn to love him, he would have 
flown from the spot rather than thus have 
brought sorrow upon her.. He was too hon- 
orable, knowing his own poverty, to steal 
into a girl’s heart, whose hand he hoped not 
to claim. Stella was so different from any 
woman he had ever met; her manner towards 
him was so frank, so open, with not a sha- 
dow of disguise in her simple, truthful soul, 
_ that Philip thought she regarded him only 
asa friend, and never by one word did he 
overstep the limits of that friendship. And 
Stella, in her unworldly and innocent nature, 
had deceived herself likewise. It was not 
until he came to tell her that he must soon 
depart with the gentleman. who hired his 
services, that Stella knew how dearly she 
loved Philp Armytage. 

But with that knowledge came thronging 
a host of maidenly feelings—not pride, nor 
yet shame—why should she blush, that in 
loving him she had loved goodness, and talent, 
and everything that ennobles man ?—but pain- 
ful reserve and sadness, which must now be 
hidden from sight. How little the poor blind 
girl knew how to conceal aught! Yet, in a 
few hours of anguish, she learned more than 
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in her whole life, and when Philip came next 
day to bid her adieu, he was almost startled 
by the change inher. The wavering color 

on her cheek had settled into a deadly pale-. 
ness; and there was a womanly calmness in 
her manner, but not the girlish freedom of 

oldtaas 

A wild thought of sweet agony shot 
through Philip’s brain—did she then love 
him? But no; there was no tremulousness 
in the lip, no blush, no tear. Jt could not be. 

They talked long and calmly of his pro- 
posed journey—of Italy, whither he was 
going, of the time passed here so pleasantly, 
of the chances how and where they might 
again meet, 

“J shall hear of you, sometimes,” said 
Philip, in that old, old parting sentence, 
“and you will think of me now and then, 
Stella?” It was at her own particular wish 
that he had called her by her sweet Christian 
name. 

‘ Yes,” answered Stella, “1 shall not for- 
get how many dull hours you have made 
pleasant; I shall ever remember your kind- 
ness, your pity, to one like me.” 

“You pain me by speaking thus,” Philip 
said, after a pause, during which his heart 
beat so violently that he vamly tried to make 
his voice seem calm. 

“J am sorry; then I will say no more 
about myself, and only thank you very much 
for all you have been to me,” returned Stelia, 
with something of her smile of old. 

Philip Armytage rose—he hngered over 
the last adieu. He held her hand and looked: 
at her as if to imprint every feature of that 
beautiful face in his memory. Alas for the 
blind girl, who could not see what a world 
of love was revealed in his gaze! With a 
voice, whose tremulousness went to Stella’s 
very heart, he said, Farewell! * lifted her 
hand half-way to his lips, and relinquished it 
without the so-longed-for kiss, and departed. 

He had scarcely crossed the threshold 
when he remembered Mr. Brandreth, whose 
cold, bat always courteous welcome liad 
never failed him, and surely merited some 
adieu. Philip returned; he bad not meant 
to seek Stella again, for her silent farewell 
had pained him, but he heard a low wailing 
in the room where he had left her, and came 
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near. There, weeping with a passionate ve- 
hemence that shook her slight frame, knelt 
the blind girl, her head bowed, and her hands 
tightly clasped together. 

“My mother—my Philip—both gone—L 
am all alone now,” she murmured in accents 
of thrilling sorrow. 

Philip forgot everything except that he 
loved and was beloved. He darted forward 
and knelt beside her. 

‘‘ No, not alone, my Stella—star of my life 

-my only beloved,” he cried, lavishing upon 
her the passionate epithets that love teaches. 
“ T will never leave you, my heart’s darling 
—my beautiful—more to me than all the 
world!” he continued, while his arms en- 
circled his treasure, and she, trembling, al- 
most doubting the joyful certainty, could only 
weep. He asked her why she did so. 

_ * Because I am unworthy of you—I, so 
ignorant—so young, and blind.” * 

' «7 will be your eyes, my dearest!” cried 
the lover, kissing the blue-veined lids that 
drooped over those poor sightless orbs, as 

’ with the most tender and earnest assurances, 
he told Stella all—how her sweetness and 
child-like simplicity had awakened his deep- 
est love—how he had struggled against it, 
and, finally, how he had found out his error, 
and was resolved, in despite of ill-fortune, 
pride, poverty, to ask her for his own. And 
so they plighted their faith one to the other ; 
the blind girl and her lover. One hour— 
almost one moment—had changed their fate 
through life. 

Philip Armytage went home full of deep 
thought. His step was firmer, his carriage 
loftier, for he felt that he was no longer a 
lonely man—he was the guardian of another’s 
happiness—the object of woman’s priceless 
love. He had not only to think of himself, 
ut of her who trusted him—who placed her 
fate in his keeping. Since yesterday, his 
whole thoughts were changed; even his 
worldly prospects seemed brighter now that 
Stella loved him, and that his fortunes might 
one day be linked with hers. Poverty looked 
dim in the distance; he felt a proud con- 
sciousness of his own powers; it seemed that 
he could brave all things—do all things, if 
Stella might one day be his wife. The 
glamor of love overspread all he looked upon ; 
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and with these buoyant feelings, Philip Ar- 
mytage, before he slept, sat down, and wrote 
a letter to Mr. Brandreth, asking Stella’s 
hand. 

It was refused !—The father, though not 
unkind, was firm. He regretted his own 
error in not having foreseen the end of such 
a friendship, and courteously, but resolutely, 
refused to sanction a murriage or even be- 
trothal, so wild and imprudent. 

The lover read the cold and formal epistle 
through twice, before he comprehended it 
clearly; it came like ice upon fire. The 
sensible, right-minded Philip Armytage was 
still under the influence of that sweet, be- 
wildering love-dream. Yet, there the words 
were—freezing and plain—“that a man 
without riches should never be the husband 
of Stella Brandreth.” His spirit sank with- 
in him; he covered his face, and the burn- 
ing tears, so seldom wrung from manhood, 
stole through his fingers. How well he 
loved the poor blind gir]! 

Night found him still pacing his chamber 
in utter desolation of heart. ‘Then he yearned 
once more to look upon the face of her. he 
loved. He longed to tell Stella that he had 
not forsaken her—that he would never jove 
any but her. Under cover of darkness he 
stole to her home, and silently approached 
the window of the room where he and Stella 
had so often sat; the light, through the half- 
drawn curtains, showed him that she was 
there and alone. From the deep sadness of 
her face and attitude he guessed that she 
knew all. Philip touched the window—it 
was opened, and in a moment he stood by 
her side. 

Long and mournful was the conference 
between the two; but when Philip spoke of 
his departure for Italy, the girl’s Oa 
amounted almost to agony. 

“ Philip—Philip, do not leave me,” she 
cried, imploringly—‘* I was so desolate before 
you came; you only brought light and joy 
to the poor blind girl. No one has loved me 
but you, since my mother died. Philip, I 
shall die too, if I lose you. Forsake me not 
—take me with you, as your wife. 1 shall 
fear nothing—shall regret nothing.” 

Poor Stella! she knew so little of the 
world, and she was so young—hardly more 
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than a child in years, and a child in sim- 
plicity. All that she felt was the anguish 
of losing him who was the only one who 
made life precious to her. She clung around 
his neck, and besought him to stay, in spite 
of her father—of every one. 

Bitter, indeed, was the struggle in the 
young man’s bosom; but the right triumphed 
at last. He would not commit so grievous 
a sin as to bring sorrow and poverty on the 
innocent creature who trusted him, by wed- 
ding her against her father’s will. 

“Stella, dearest,” he said, ‘you do not 
know what you ask—we must part for a 
while. There never comes a blessing on 
disobedience; and God forbid that I should 
be the one to steal a child from her father’s 
arms, even if I loved her as my heart’s blood 
—and thus love I you, my own Stella.” 

A deep flush of womanly shame crossed 
the girl’s face. She drew herself from her 
lover’s arms, and stood upright. 

“TI have been wrong, Philip—I have for- 
gotten what I owe to myself, to my father, 
to you; forgive me—I am very ignorant— 
you are wiser and better than 1. Forget all 
this, and only remember that I am blind and 
lonely, with no one to love me but you. Go, 
you are right; I will strive to be content in 
thinking how little I deserved to be loved so 
well by one like you.” 

Philip used all the sweet language of a 
lover, to sooth and cheer her. He told her 
he would struggle as if struggling for life, to 
gain that wealth which would enable him to 
win her—that she was so young—that no- 
thing was impossible to love, and it might 
only be a few years before he could boldly 
come and claim his bride. 

“] ask no promise, but I trust your love, 
my Stella; you pa not doubt mine?” 

“Never, never, murmured the girl. 
« But I need not say farewell now; you will 
come once more ?” she added, trembling. 

Philip promised, for his patron would re- 
main yeta week. He clasped his beloved 
wildly to his heart, leaped through the win- 
dow, and was gone. For anhourhe haynted 
the place, until he saw Stella at the win- 
dow ; the lamp showed him her face, pale, 
sad, and composed ; she stayed a moment to 
breathe the cool night ir, and then turned 
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ay 


away. It was his last vision of the beautiful 
blind girl. 

When, a few days after, Philip came 
again to the house wre he had been so 
welcome, it was deserted; the Englishman 
and his daughter had goue, no one knew 
whither. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another's will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his utmost skill. 
This man is freed from servile bands, 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall, 
Lord of himself, though not of lands, 
And having nothing, yet bath all.” 
Sin Henry Worron. 


Puitip ARMyTAGE went to Italy, a weary- 
hearted, disappointed man. He had loved— 
he loved still; the life of love was over; yet 
its memory was as a sweet perfume, that 
would not depart. No true, earnest, pure 
love can ever be utterly in vain. Such a 
love is rarely placed on an unworthy object ; 
and the mere act of loving hallows and: ¢lé- 
vates the soul. Ifdeath takes away the de> 
sire of the eyes, who shall repine at sy 
loved, and made life sweet by that love, 
while it lasted? If, more hard to bear still, 
comes earthly separation from the beloved— 
nay, even falsehood—still the poor lonely 
one has not loved in vain. Why do poets 
rave about unhappy love? There is no un- 
happiness in love, if it be sinless. The 
stricken heart has shed its odors like a flow- 
er; if they are wasted or cast aside, it is 
sad—but still they have not been poured ou 
in vain; they have perfumed the air around, 
and the flower has lived amid the incense it 
made. Again we say, no man or woman, 
who loved truly, ever loved in vain. 

And Philip’s love for Stella was not in 
vain; it purified his heart; it taught him 
his own strength; it nerved to energy a 
spirit that might otherwise have yielded to 
apathy. In the thorny path of life, even the 
strong-minded Philip Armytage might have 
sunk in despair but for that poor little way- 
side flower which had brightened his way, 
if only fora time. Love for a virtuous wo- 
man is man’s best armor against sin, his 
strongest spur to exertion; and thus, when 
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Philip awoke from his dream of love, ne de- 
termined resolutely to gain the reality of it. 

He saw that to saunter lazily through life, 
as the dependent of a great man, would not 
be the way to win Stella; that he must 
strive to enter some profession that might 
give him wealth and a position in society. 
Yet how, without means of support, was he 
to attain this end? How live while he was 
studying, how bear the expenses of study? 
Many a time did he ponder over this, until 
he was nigh unto despair. There was but 
one chance, and to that he bent his proud 
spirit. A greater testimony could not be 
given to the intense love which animated 
him to exertion, for her sake who had awak- 
ened it. 

Philip Armytage returned home, and, 
uninvited, crossed the threshold of the uncle 
whose delight he had been in boyhood, and 
from whom he had parted a year before, if 
not in anger, at least in coolness; the result 
of suffering, on the one hand, and conscious 
injustice on the other. He did what will at 
once stamp him as no hero of romance, but 
yet what was, in itself, the greatest heroism, 
as it cost him the severest struggle of his 
life. He asked humbly, and asa favor, that 
his uncle would, out of his abundant wealth, 
supply him with a pittance while he studied 

‘ for the ber, pledging himself, if he lived, to 
return the loan. 

Philip Heathcote was not a man of 
deep feelings, yet he perceived at once how 
violently those of his nephew were agitated 
while making this request. He took his 
hand kindly, almost deprecatingly, for it 
seemed to him that his dead sister looked at 
him out of her son’s eyes, reproaching him 
for the caprice which had brought Philip so 
low. 

“ Tell me, first, why you are thus anxious 
to become a barrister, my dear boy 2?” said 
the old man to him. 

The endearing expression, and somewhat 
of the love of former days, melted away all 
Philip’s lingering pride. He told his uncle 
that he wished advancement in the worla 
for the sake of one beloved. ‘ 

“It is foolish—very foolish; a girl so 
young, and blind too! What sort of a wife 
will she make, think you, for a man who 
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must struggle with the world?’ said the 
cautious uncle. 

Philip’s pride once more rose up in his 
heart. “J only asked if you will show me 
this kindness; if not, I will depart,” he re- 
plied coldly. 

«© must consider,” his uncle was about 
to say, still doubtful, when the rustle of silks 
announced the old man’s young, beautiful, 
worldly wife, and he hastily grasped his 
nephew’s hand, whispering—‘* Not a word, 
Philip, you shall have all you wish!” There 
was much good in the old gentleman after all. 

Philip entered on his new career. It was 
one from which, in his early days of aca- 
demic honors, and literary pleasures, he 
would have shrunk in disgust, as being 
wearisome and dull; but he had now a great 
end to gain, and he heeded not how unin- 
viting was the path that led towards it. 
Month after month he pored over dusty law 
folios, until his brain grew heated and weary ; 
but then between him and the page would 
float Stella’s face, with the long lashes cast 
down, and the sweet lips that trembled with 
every change of feeling, as rose-petals with 
the breath of the breeze. In the day-time, 
when mingling with the hurrying scenes of 
the life he had chosen, that image grew 
fainter; but when at night he closed his 
eyes, and his spirit retired within itself, deep 
in his heart’s core did Philip cherish the 
memory of Stella. 

As months, years flew on, and no tidings 
reached him, this memory became like a 
dream. He had no clue whereby to trace 
her, and even if he had, what could it have 
availed? Still, though hope grew less, it 
never utterly failed him; he could not but 
think that he should meet her again one 
day, and no other love ever came to render 
him forgetful of that which he bore towards 
her. 

Thus Philip Armytage went on his way, 
until his brave spirit had conquered all diffi- 
culties; and, no longer a dependent on his 
uncle’s kindness, he took his stand among 
those whose eloquence and talents made them 
renowned in the land. How was the boy- 
ish dreamer changed, and become the 
thoughtful, high-hearted man, before whose 
intellect the wisest bowed, and upon whose 
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eloquent tongue the learned and unlearned, 
the rude and the gentle, hung spell-bound 
with equal delight! No shallow sophistry, 
no underhand double-dealing ever sullied the 
lips or disgraced the actions of Philip Army- 
tage; he ever stood forward for truth and 
justice. He showed the dignity of the law, 
and his strong, clear mind was never warped 
by meanness or prejudice, 

And not alone at the bar did his fame make 
its way; but his fine intellect blossomed 
anew in the sunshine of good fortune. His 
darling dream from his boyhood was realized 
—he became an author. The voice of the 
poet went forth like a trumpet, sounding 
aloud for the just and right cause ; men list- 
ened to it, and woman’s lips grew eloquent in 
praise of the noble spirit that was ever on 
the side of truth andmercy. His songs went 
through the length and breadth of the land, 
to prove what the true poet ought to be—not 
the idle rhymer, the vissionary ‘sentimental- 
ist, but the teacher of all high things, the 
voice of God to mankind, leading them to a 
purer life, and himself showing the way. 
The man of genius stands forth as the high 
priest of Divinity itself, before whom it be- 
fits him to offer up, not only the first-fruits 
of his intellect, but the continued sweet savor 
of a life high and pure, and in accordance 
with the lore he teaches. He should realize 
his own ideal, and be what he strives to de- 
lineate. And thus, amidst fame and high 
fortune, was Philip Armytage the eloquent 
upholder of virtue, the scorner of vice, the 
earnest, music-breathing poet, the noble man. 


‘CHAPTER V. 


“ In the unruffled shelter of thy love, 
My bark leaped homewards from a rugged sea, 
And furled its sails, and dropped right peacefully 
Hope’s anchor, quiet as a-nestled dove.” 
Lowetu, 


Amone the many whose society was pleas- 


ant to Philip Armytage, as his was to them, 
stood foremost an aged couple, who, united 
ate in Jife, spent their childless old age in 
pleasing themselves with all that was good 
and beautiful around. Mrs. Lyle was one 
of those few women who know how to “ grow 
old gracefully,” and are as winning and love- 
y in their decay as the twilight of a summer 
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evening fading into the gray of night. None 
of the sourness and cold-heartedness of age 
was in her gentle nature; she did not turn 
away from the young and ardent, but rather 
clung to them, and encouraged them. She 
loved all that was beautiful; she filled her 
pretty home with pictures, and statues, and 
books, so that to enter it was like coming in- 
to a sweet garden of fancy, in which the con- 
tinual perfume of a graceful and elegant mind 
pervaded all things. And about this pleas- 
ant home moved its gentle possessor, with 
her low voice, her kind manner, and her face 
still beautiful even in age, from the sweet 
\expression it wore. Hither she welcomed 
many of those who were rising or risen in 
art and literature, rejoicing with the fortu- 
nate, cheering the doubtful, encouraging the 
struggling, and sympathizing with all, and 
with none more than with Philip Armytage. 

One day the young barrister came thither, 
to see Mrs. Lyle. The gentle old lady was 
in her flower-garden ; she loved her flowers 
so much, as indeed she loved everything in 
which was a shadow of the beautiful—and 
Philip was shown into an inner room, where 
she received her favorite guests. A pleasant, 
cheerful room it was; with its antique furni- 
ture, its crimson walls, from which looked 
the sweet heads of Raflaelle, and the soft- 
eyed Madonnas of Guido, beside the pure 
outlines of Flaxman’s marble bas-reliefs, with 
its painted windows, through which the sun- 
light struggled quaintly, giving an air of 
dreaminess and mystery to the whole. 

Philip Armytage half entered, but stayed 
his feet, for the room was not unoccupied. 
At the further end,alady satreading. From 
her slight but rounded figure she seemed in 
the meridian of womanhood; her face was 
turned away, but Philip looked in admiration 
at the graceful outline of her cheek, and her 
Grecian shaped head, round which soft golden 
hair was braided, contrasting with the mourn- 
ing-dress she wore. 

Wondering who she could be, he came 
nearer; she turned round, half-bending in 
acknowledgment to a stranger, and Philip 
looked upon the face of his early love. Yes! 
it was, indeed, Stella, but how changed! the 
fairy girl was matured in the dignified wo- 
man, and those sweet blue eyes, sightless no 
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longer, coldly met his own, without recog- 
nizing Philip Armytage. 

A chill crept over him; he, who a day 
before would have flown to clasp her to his 
bosom, now stood spell-bound by her pre- 
sence, as if she had been a vision from the 
CLS 

*‘ Have you forgotten me?” at last burst 
from his quivering lips. 

At the sound of his voice she started, 
glanced wildly towards him ; her cheek grew 
marble-white, and then crimson. 

“Have you forgotten me, Stella !—forgot- 
ten Philip Armytage?” and he took her 
hand. 

“ No—no—no?”’ cried the girl, as she 
clasped it in both hers, and looked eagerly 
in his face. Ina moment Philip’s arm was 
round her, and his long-lost, long-beloved one 
wept joyful tears upon his breast. 

“ And do you indeed remember me still, 
Philip?” asked Stella, with a doubtful look 
in her eyes. “ Have all these years brought 
no change?” 

“It is you who are changed, my beloved,” 
Philip answered, gazing earnestly at her. 

An expression of rapturous joy irradiated 
Stella’s face. 

“Yes! [am not now as when you knew 
me—I am no longer blind.” 

They sat down together, hand in hand, 
and talked of all that had happened since 
they parted. Stella told her lover how, after 
their forced separation, months had glided 
into years, and still she heard no tidings of 
him ; how she and her father at last returned 
to England, where the skill of an eminent 
oculist restored to her the light of day, and 
all the delights of a world so long shut out 
from her. Thus her girlhood stole into wo- 
manhood, and she entered into society, still 
keeping faithful to the memory of her early 
dream, dim and hopeless as it had now be- 
come. Then Stella spoke of her father—of 
his increased kindness, which had continued 
until his death. Her high-spirited brother 
had gone to India, and she was now all alone, 
save for the sister of her mother—the gen- 
tle-hearted Mrs. Lyle. Al! this Philip learn- 
ed, in return for his own tale of faithful love. 
But Stella, with woman’s reserve, did not 
tell him how entirely the thought of him had 
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engrossed her whole soul ; that by night and 
by day his name was in her heart; his voice 
in her ear; that she existed but in that one 
idea, through months and years of absence, 
during which she knew not if he ever once 
remembered her. She did not tell him how, 
when his fame increased, it reached even to 
her, and her woman’s heart swelled with 
pride at having loved and been loved by one 
so worthy; how she lived for days on the 
delight of having read his name, or beard 
him spoken of by strangers with words of 
praise ; how she hung over his writings, and 
traced there the ripe harvest of mind which 
she had known in its early luxuriance; and 
how at times came the wild yearning to see 
him once more, and to know if in the memo- 
ry of the honored man of genius lingered one 
thought of the blind girl he had once loved, 
and who returned that love with such pas- 
sionate devotion, though it was buried in the 
depths of her inmost heart. 

This sweet communion was broken by the 
entrance of Mrs. Lyle; but all was soon re- 
vealed to her, and she rejoiced with almost 
a mother’s joy over the happiness of the two 
Once more Philip 
and Stella renewed their early vows; there 
was now no impediment to their union, save 
in that lingering pride which made the lover 
shrink from receiving from his wife those 
worldly riches with which it would have 
been his delight to load her. But the young 
barrister was still poor, and Stella was an 
heiress, 

When Philip spoke of this, she answered 
with the loving dignity of a woman, who, 
with her heart, gives her all— 

‘Do you remember, Philip, years ago, 
when I was a wild, foolish girl, I besought 
you to take me as your wife, and you nobly 
refused to bring sorrow upon me in return 
for my love? Iam now a woman, wiser, 1 
trust, and more worthy of you, though still 
most humble compared to Philip Armytage. 
But such as] am, take me, and all that is 
mine; I count it as nothing when I think of 
the bliss of being beloved by one like you.” 

And now the betrothed lovers entered on 
that sweet time when the doubt and fear of 
love is over, and the two heart-united ones 
stand on the threshold of wedded life, and 
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look forward to the future as an endless vista 
of pleasant paths, to be trodden together. 
flow sweet were the long summer evenings 
when Philip left the weary, dull, dusty city 
behind him, and-came to Mrs. Lyle’s cottage, 
one of the prettiest places to be found, and 
which, but for its metropolitan prestige, would 
be thought a very Arcadia! It was very 
pleasant to Philip and Stella to stroll along 
the green lanes, and by the gently flowing 
stream, and talk of their old favorites who 
. had loved these very spots—the young dream- 
er, Keats, and Coleridge, the philosopher- 
poet, and Shelley, the gentle-hearted, whose 
life was a long sunbeam of love and poetry. 
And when they came home, there was’ Mrs, 
Lyle, ever ready to welcome them with her 
quiet smile; and then there was some book 
to be read, over which the good-aatured, but 
less ethereally inclined friend dozed in sweet 
oblivion ; or else Stella sang to her lover the 
dear old songs, of which she had not forgot- 
ten one—not even the one which he had first 
listened to in the gay soiree, when sang by 
the blind English maiden. 

Day by day Stella’s character unfolded it- 
self more to her betrothed—not as the sweet, 
innocent girl whose helplessness had en- 
twined her round the heart of the strong ran, 
in spite of her half-formed mind, so inferior 
to his own, with a tie in which compassion 
had awakened love; but as the matured, 
high-souled woman, whose ripened, culti- 
vated powers made her a help-meet for the 
man of intellect. Philip Armytage did not 
know how much of this was owing to him- 
self. A woman’s character in after-life 
often, nay, almost always, takes its nature 
from that of her first love—not her first 
crude girlish fancy, but the one who first un- 
sealed the fountain of woman’s feelings. 
She becomes like him she loves ; her thoughts 
and predilections take their hue from his; if 
she weds him, their union is thus made 
sweeter by sympathy; if not, however her 
lot may be cast, she never entirely ceases to 
be influenced by those feelings which he first 
created and guided. Thus, had Stella loved 
one of inferior mind, she would never have 
become what she was now, her nature would 
have sank to his, and many of its hidden 
treasures would have lain dormant forever. 
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But though hardly a trace remained of the 
undeveloped character of the blind girl, Stel- 
la still preserved the pure simplicity and 
meekness which had distinguished her then. 
She was still as humble-minded, as devoted 
to him she loved, hardly bestowing a thought 
on her surpassing beauty and her many at- 
tractions, except so far as they made her 
more precious to him and more worthy to be 
his wife. And such was the bride whom, 
ere the leaves of autumn had fallen to earth, 
Philip Armytage took to his home and to his 
heart, a treasure long wooed, long sighed-for, 
at last won! 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Their sky was all glory; but a cloud sailed into 
it; there was lightning inits bosom, and it broke.” 
Bernarp, 


We have seen the blind girl as a child, a 
young maiden, a woman in the pride of her 
loveliness; let us now behold her as a wife, 
no longer the idol of a lover’s dream, but the 
sharer of his life—the joy, the comfort of 
her husband’s home. We would fain de- 
scribe her, but the words float from our pen, 
and glide away into poesy—into that sweet- 
est picture of woman that ever dawned on 
poet’s brain. Stella was— 


“ A creature not too bright and good 

For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles,” 


* x % * 
‘“ A being breathing thoughtful breath ; 
A traveller betwixt life and death ; 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a spirit, still and bright, 
And something of an angel light.” 


After this, what can we say but that Philip 
Armytage had, in truth, “an angel in’ the 
house.”? Rare, very rare, are such in this 
world; but we have known some, and others, 
doubtless, have done the same. Alas! that 
while they were walking with us we knew 
them not, until they had spread their invisi- 
ble wings and flown to heaven ! 

The home of Philip Armytage was one in 
which the world may see that poesy can hal- 


‘and pure heart. 
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low daily life, and that the giorious light of 
genius is not incompatible with the subdued, 
delicious glow of the domestic fire-side. A 
man of talent is like a beacon set on a hill, 
exposed to every wind of heaven, and to the 
gaze of innumerable eyes, eagerly watching 
lest its light should be extinguished. If it 
flutter or wane for a moment, like any other 
common fire, up rises the ery of a hundred 
voices, and a hundred hands are lifted to 
quench the unworthy beacon. God help the 
man of genius! he walks through a road 
that is full of snares, more, and deeper, for 
him than for men of less exalted minds and 
less sensitive natures; and all these set up 
a rejoicing shout if he only stumble. Yet it 
is not impossible to tread the path in safety ; 
many strive thus to walk, and all honor to 
those whose life proves that men may glory 
at once ina lofty intellect and a blameless 
Such an one approaches 
nearest to that ideal of humanity—which all 
shall, we trust, one day attain—when mind 
and matter shall no longer strive together, 
and we become only “a little lower than the 
angels.” 

Philip Armytage lived this life, as near as 
man can do on earth. He brought the trea- 
sures of his lofty intellect to brighten his 
home; he did not relinquish his profession, 
but he adorned it with the refinements of a 
gifted mind. He had none of the vagaries 
of the poet; he did not consider that genius 
must necessarily be eccentric, and no one 
would have thought that the clear-headed, 
sensible man, whose courteous and winning 
manners were the ornament of the intel- 
lectual society which he collected round him 
in his well-ordered home, or the gentle af- 
fectionate husband, who read and talked 
cheerfully to his wife, during the long winter 
evenings, was the same high-souled poet, 
whose brilliant imagination made his writings 
worshipped by some, and wondered at by 
others. 

When the long, pleasant summer-days 
came again, Philip and Stella took “the 
wings of the dove,” and fled away for a time 
to a home far down in the country, the same 
where Stella’s mournful childhood had been 
spent, and which was now left half desolate 
in the absence of its present owner, Edmund 
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Brandreth. The happy wife of Philip Ar- 
mytage trod, with her husband: by her side, 
all those forest walks where the lonely blind 
girl had once wandered, and the contrast 
made her, if possible, happier still. Life was 
to the young pair an enchanted dream of 
such deep joy that their hearts trembled un- 
der thé burthen, like flowers heavy with 
much dew. Young, rich, with minds gifted 
to behold and enjoy, to the full, all that was 
beautiful, and hearts that seemed as one in 
close and loving union; what had they more 
to desire? Sometimes a light shadow of 
fear would flit over them—a sort of vague 
doubt that as night comes after day, so grief 
ever follows happiness. But then love chased 
the dim phantom away with its angel wings. 

It had been a long season of drought,*so 
that the very grass was parched in the mea- 
dows, the birds became almost mute, and 
fled to the deepest shades of the vast forest. 
Very grateful now was the thick wood, 
whose verdant recesses formed the only re- 
lief from the insupportable heat. Every 
evening Stella and her husband took their 
pleasant ramble together, from twilight until 
the stars came out; the young wife adding 
to every beautiful sight and sound by her 
deep sense of enjoyment, while Philip’s no- 
ble mind invested all things with a halo of 
poesy, so that to walk with him was to walk 
with a magician, who unveiled the inner life 
of nature. 

One evening they went out together as 
usual, but did not pass beyond the lawn, for 
twilight brought with it the tokens of a 
coming storm. Dark, vapor-fringed eumuli 
rose up over the bed of the departing orb, 
shutting out all the lovely purple and gold 
of a September sunset, and growing thicker 
and blacker, until they’reached mid heaven, 
covering the pale moon, that in her feeble 
age followed. quickly after the fading light. 
A heavy stillness succeeded—a darkness that 
might be felt, oppressing both mind and body 
with a dull weight. 

“ Let us go in,” said Stella, as she leaned 
wearily upon her husband’s arm; “see, the 
storm is coming nearer; and look! there is 
a flash.” 

“ Tt is only summer lightning,” Philip an- 
swered. ‘ But come, dear, we will go with- 
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in doors, and watch it from the window, it is 
s0 beautiful? 

They went in, and stood watching the 
storm. Stella felt no fear, for her husband 
was beside her. She rested her head on his 
shoulder, and felt his arm encircle her, and 
thus they looked on the gathering clouds, 
and the brilliant flashes of sheet lightning 
that momently illuminated the whole hea- 
vens, and made the dark woods as bright and 
distinct as in broad daylight. Even when 
the heavy drops began to fall, and a low 
rumbling of thunder was heard in: the dis- 
tance, they did not turn away, for the minds 
of both were of too high an order to experi- 
ence that nervous weakness which makes the 
feeble shrink from that. grandest and most 
beautiful sight—a thunder-storm at night. 

‘* You are not afraid, my dearest ?”’ asked 
the husband. > 

“No, Philip,” answered Stella. “1 like 
to watch a storm coming on. [feel a kind 
of awful delight, as though 1 were drawn 
nearer to heaven, and heard the voice of 
God in the thunder. I have no fear, except 
that 1 would ever have those I love beside 
me as now.” 

Philip pressed his wife nearer to him with 
asmile. ‘ Now you are quite safe, love.” 

«“ Yes, with you. I remember the first 
storm I ever watched, after my sight was 
restored. It was here at this very window. 
1 was foolish, Philip, I know, but I could 
not turn my thoughts from you. I wondered 
where you were—if you were safe; and 
though dreading no danger for myself, I yet 
felt a shuddering fear jest harm should come 
to you. Now Ihave you with me, my own 
husband.” , 

*“‘Forever—forever,” cried Philip, stoop- 
’ ing over her with intense love, “my Stella, 
my BM 
As he spoke, a dazzling, blinding flash en- 
veloped them in one sheet. of lurid flame ; 
then came a burst of thunder, so long and 
loud, that it seemed as if the heavens were 
falling. But the husband and wife heard it 
not. They both lay Mikensible, Philip’s arm 
still clasping his beloved. Puilip Armytage 
woke to consciousness, and found Stella still 
lying motionless. Her eyes were fixed and 
open; her features white and livid, while 
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her arm still twined round his neck, as cold 
and heavy as stone. He uttered one cry of 
agonized despair, and then a desperate calm- 
ness came over him. He felt her heart; a 
faint pulse was still beating there. He lifted 
her hand; it did not fall down again, but re- 
mained stiffly extended. She was not dead, 
but remained in a trance if possible more 
fearful] still than death, 

All that night, the next day, and through- 
out another horrible night, did Philip’ hang 
over his insensible wife. No skill could 
wake her from her terrible repose; she lay 
immovable, breathing faintly, but not a tinge 
of life was on her marble-like face, and the 
glare of her open eyes was fearful to behold. 
Philip tried to close them, but the eyelids 
shrank back again from the dilated pupils. 
He covered them with a veil, for he could 
not bear to see the horrible expression they 
gave to the beautiful face he loved so much. 

When the second day was at its meridian, 
Philip thought he saw her breast heave, a 
faint hue dyed her white lips—they moved ; 
and with a wild cry he clasped his wife in 
his arms, and strove to reanimate those pale 
lips with kisses. 

“ Philip,” she murmured faintly, “ I thought 
I was dead.” 

“ You are living—here in my arms, my 
beloved—my heart’s treasure,” cried the 
husband, almost weeping with joy. 

‘© Ah, [remember the storm; it is all over 
now. Itis night; but why have you put cut 
the lamp? I cannot see you, love.” 

Philip shuddered at her words, for the 
reom was flooded with the golden light of 
noon. He looked at Stella’s eyes; their ex- 
pression revealed the awful truth ; the light- 
ning had struck her, and she was once more 
hopelessly blind. 

ant ‘ 
CHAPTER VII. 
“Go not away !—yet ah, dark shades I see 

Obscure thy brow—thou goest! but give thy hand; 
Must it be so ?—Then go—I follow thee; 

Yes! unto death—unto the Silent Land.” 

Frepaikxa BREMER. 


Srexya awoke from that thunder-stricken 
trance unto darkness that no human power 
could henceforth sweep away—those sweet. 
eyes were now blind forever. Meekly, as 
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became her nature, did she bow beneath the 
stroke ; but Philip writhed under it in insup- 
portable agony. Stella’s health slowly re- 
covered, and she rose up from her bed of 
sickness, and once more wandered about the 
house, pale, pensive, but still calm. Then 
burst forth her husband’s wild despair. His 
frantic words sometimes reached almost to 
imprecations, He wished that the terrible 
‘ightning-flash had struck him dead, rather 
than that he should live to see this wreck of 
his happiness. His whole nature seemed 
changed; the gentle, upright, pious-hearted 
Philip Armytage was all but a maniac in his 
wild despair. 

But Stella seemed to have gained all the 
firmness which he had lost. Patient, unre- 
pining, she was to him likea guardian angel, 
soothing and cheering him, as if he had been 
the stricken one, and she the consoler. He 
would take her away, to try all that metro= 
politan skill could effect, and to amuse her, 
as he thought, with every enjoyment that 
London could furnish. But Stella knew it 
was hopeless; and though she submitted, to 
please her husband, still it was not long be- 
fore her health failed in the close air of the 
city, and Philip bore her again to her native 
home. ; 

There the soft spring breezes once more 
brought faint roses to the cheek of the blind 
wife. Again life became sweet to her, and 
a little of her cheerfulness communicated 
itself to‘Philip’s melancholy spirit. In his 
wife’s presence he grew more calm, and for 
her sake he returned to those pursuits which, 
in the first burst of wild agony, he had vowed 
to relinquish forever. He read to her, as of 
old; he wrote poetry, because it pleased 
her; he no longer shrank from the pleasant 
sunshine, because she could behold it no 
more; but spent whole days in guiding her 
steps through the forest, describing every- 
thing he saw with the eloquence of love. 

‘*¢ Do you rermember once when you said, 
‘1 will be your eyes, dearest?’ Stella one 
day whispered to him; “and now you are 
so, my Philip! you make me see with your 
eyes.” f 

Philip groaned, ‘“ Hush, hush, I cannot 
bear it.” 


“ Nay, nay, look at me; I am not sad; in- 
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deed, Philip, you do not know how happy I 
am. If I were now, as I once was—lonely, 
helpless, with no one to love me—I might 
indeed lament; but with you for my hus- 
band, ever with me, giving up all for me, 
with the knowledge that my infirmity only 
proves how strong is your love, how can I 
murmur? My own Philip, you are the 
light of my eyes; there is no darkness for 
me when you are by.” 

And Philip could only press her to his 
heart, and weep. 

But though when her husband was by, 
Stella appeared contented and cheerful, and 
indeed was so, yet there were times when 
she felt bitterly the deprivation of all those 
pleasures which had become so dear to her. 
She longed to behold that beautiful world 
which had been revealed to her sight, only 
to be shut out again forever ; and more than 
all did she yearn to look once more upon the 
face of her husband—to watch it kindling 
into genius, until it became, to her at least, 
as the face of an angel. She knew, by the 
tones of his voice, when it wore that look, 
and then her heart sank to think that she 
must see it no more forever. At times, too, 
when in her darkness she was attiring her- 
self, or arranging her long auburn hair, a 
natural sigh would escape her at the memo- 
ry. of the days in which her unsealed eyes 
first discovered that she was beautiful; and 
a throb of pleasure came to her heart at the 
thought that she was thereby more worthy 
of the long absent, but well-beloved one. 
Then, too, Stella would turn from the past 
to the dim future, and sometimes even weep 
that she would never again be permitted to 
behold the faces of those she loved. And 
then, too, came memories of her lost parent, 
in solemn sweetness leading her from earth 
to heaven. 

Thus the time wore on; Philip’s anguish 
was lulled by happy hopes for the future, 
and Stella’s brow wore a holy calmness. 
One only, an aged woman, who had nursed 
her in her infaney, o her head as she 
looked mournfully on” the changing cheek 
and transparent hands; she well knew that 
the shadow of the dread phantom already 
hung over the blind mother. 


The hour of trialcame. Noearthly power 
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could save her, and Philip knew it. As still 
and speechless as her whose life was ebbing 
away on his bosom, the husband waited for 
death to take his treasure from his arms. 

Stella lay in the heavy slumber which a 
temporary delirium had left behind. She 
did not even know on whose anguisb-riven 
besom her head rested. Once only she spoke 
like one dreaming. 

“I see her—there, there, with white gar- 
ments. Mother, lam coming; only let me 
bid hin farewell.” And her lips closed, 
murmuring Philip’s name. 

* An hour before death her senses returned, 
She bade Philip kiss her, then whispered 
faintly— 

** fam content, my husband, my beloved! 
You will come,’too, soon, oh! soon. ‘There 
is no darkness there.” 

She felt for his hand, laid it on her heart, 
and spoke no more. Death stole over that 
gentle one, not with gloom and sorrow, but 
with the peaceful shadows of a child’s rosy 
sleep. 

* * & ® * * * 

Let us pause for a moment to think of 
Death—Death, as he comes in the midst of 
life, and youth, and love, when the world is 
yet sweet, and the journey has been too 
short for the limbs to grow weary. Yet, 
even so; blessed are they who never know 
the burthen and heat of the day! T'o them 
the Dread Presence comesas a white-winged 
angel, ere they have time to invest him with 
shadows that are alone the creation of man’s 
fearful heart. He comes smiling, to waft 
them from earth’s pleasures to those which 
are eternal. It is better to depart while 
love’s roses are blooming, then to linger un- 
til they fade. Therefore, blessed are the 
young who die beloved and loving still! 
And for those, few in years, but many in 
sorrows, who have already seen the sun of 
hope set ere noon—who would keep the poor 
mourning ones from their rest? Thus let 
us think of thee, O Death! gentle unlooser 
of life’s burthen, who foldest thy calm, still 
arms round the weary frame, and leavest the 
immortal spirit to rise rejoicing unto God. 

For months after the death of Stella, the 
world was a blank to Philip Armytage. His 
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noble mind was a wreck, and if at times, 
glimpses of reason and intellect came, like 
wandering meteors through the ruins, they 
only showed more plainly the mournful deso- 
lation around. One soft woman’s voice, and 
gentle woman’s hand had power over him in 
his wildest moods; they were those of Mrs, 
Lyle. Many thought that his brain had 
never recovered from that fearful lightning- 
stroke, so that any great sorrow was sure to 
overthrow reason forever. But the love 
which had suffered so much, and then been 
riven by death, was cause sufficient. Rarely 
do men jove tv such intensity, but when they 
do, it is a fearful thing. 

After a long season, Philip’s mind awoke 
from its sleep. With declining health came 
restored reason. He lost that delusion, which 
had constantly haunted him, in which he 
fancied that the lost one was ever present 
ee his side. It might have been a dream or 

; God only knows. If the departed be- 


come ministering spirits, as may be, whe 


office would be sweeter to that blessed angel 


than to watch over and sooth the bewildered 
mind of him whom she had so fondly loved 
on earth? Calmly, with a kind of mournful 


joy, did Philip Armytage see the world . 


glide from him. Its pleasures were like 
shadows to him now. He lived near the 
fatal yet beloved home, whose gloom was 
now brightened by infant smiles and gay 
young voices, the children of Edmund Bran- 
dreth. These’ loved to gather round the 
knees of the pale, but ever-gentle mourner, 
and hear him talk of her who was gone—of 
her darkened childhood, her happy youth, 
her sweetness, and her suffering; and then 
they would listen with him to the murmur- 
ing of the trees in the old church-yard, the 
more fancifal of them thinking it was her 
voice whispering to them in the still even- 
ing twilight. But when the solitary one 
had kissed them alld bade them good 
night, he would stretch h higsarms out in the 
darkness, and cry with a low, yearning 
voice— 

“My Stella, my beloved, let me come to 


thee.” &, 
And at lesgth the longing prayer was heard. 
D. M. M. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF WIDOW BEDOTT 


Don’t care a snap for him, hey? Now, 
Nancy Harrington, I want to know if you 
think you’re a gwine to make me believe 
such a story as that? I know better.” I can 
see as fur into a millstone as any body—and 
I know and have know’d for better’n six 
months how you and Jasper Doolittle tuck a 
notion to one another. ’ ‘Tis extrawnary how 
gals talk! If you don’t care a snap for him, 
what makes you go with him to lecters, and 
sleigh-rides, and all kins o’ dewins? Don't 
tell me you don’t care a snap for him. He’s 
areal nic young man tew, stiddy and in- 
dustrious and dewin well; you'll never have 
a better chance in your life; maybe he haint 
said nothin particlar to you yet, but that’s 
no sign he aint a gwine tew as soon as he 
get’s curridge up. He’s ruther bashful, you 
know, and it takes them sort o’ fellers longer 
to come to the pint in such matters, They 
want considerable spurrin up, and I advise you 
not to let nobody else hear you say you don’t 
care nothin about Jasper Doolittle. Trouble 
comes o’ them kind o’ speeches. I know by 
experience. I come purty nigh losin yer 
uncle Joshaway by makin an onprudent re- 
marko’ that natur. I’!l tell you how twas, 
and maybe you'll take warnin by it. I re- 
member exzactly when ’twas—twas in the 
month o’ March, about tew years and a half 
arter sister Bedott was married; yer uncle 
and me’d ben keepin company all winter: he 
come tour house every Sabberday evenin 
reglarly, besides seein on me hum from 
singin-school and evenin meetins, and so forth. 
Twas town talk that. we were engaged; 
Joshaway Maguire amd Melissy Pool, that 
was the story all round. But all this time, 
mind you, he hadn’t said a word to me about 
havin on him, though I was suspectin every 
day when he would. You see he was awful 
bashful. Well, one night (twas in the 
' month of March,) we was gwine hum from 
singin school; nary one on us didn’t say no- 
thin for some ways. At last yer uncle ham’d 
and haw’d tew or three times, and then says 


he to me, says he, ‘ Melissy ! Says I, ‘Hay ?” 
But Ite dident continner for some time: arter 
a spell he ham’d and haw’d again, and says 
he to me, says he, * Melissy ! Says I, * Well, 
what ?’ but still he dident continner. At last 
I see we was gettin purty nigh hum, so [ 
says to him, says I, ‘Joshaway, what was you 
gwine to remark?’ So then he says, says 
he, ‘I was gwine to say—’ but his curridge 
failed and he dident finish. Afore long we 
came to the gate, and therg we stopt, (we 
used to stop a while at the gate, in a gineral 
way,) and says he, ‘ Melissy!’ Says I, 
‘Joshaway Magwire, what dew you want? 
‘Why,’ says he, ‘I was agwine to ax you—.’ 
Jest then yer grandfather Pool opened the 
door and come out, and so yer uncle went 
offand I went in. Well, next day Hanner 
Canoot came in our house and she begun to — 
joke me about yer uncle. Now I never 
coudd bear Hanner Canoot; she was a reglar 
mischief-makin old maid, always a meddlin 
with everybody’s bizness in the place, and as 
sure as she see a young cupple apparently 
attached to one another, she’d insiniwate- 
su’thin or other against them. She couldent 


get no sweetheart herself, and it made her 


awful cross-grained and mad at them as 
could git ’em. | hadent never had no diffi- 
culty with her; but ! did’nt like her, and yer 
gram’ther Pool used to say to me frequently, 
‘Melissy, dew be kerful what you say afore 
Hanner Canoot; she’s a dangerous critter.’ 
And [ was kerful ina gineral way. And 
then, you see, there was her brother, Josiah 
Canoot ; he’d been tryin to be perlite to me 
tew or three year, and I wouldent keep 
company with him, nor have nothin to say 
tew him, and Hanner, she know’d it, and she 
felt awful spiteful to me on account of that. 
Speakin of Siah Canoot, the Jast time 1 was 
up to Wiggletown, yer aunt Bedott telled me 
he was quite pertickler to her. He haint 
never been married. I suppose nobody 
wouldent have him, he was so lazy and con- 


sarned disagreeable, and so awful humly. 
. 
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Why, his hair was fiery red, and he han’nt 
scarcely any nose at all, and what there was 
on’t turned right up strait. When yer aunt 
Bedott telled me about his steppin up to her, 
I says, says J, ‘1 hope you wont incurridge 
him, for he’s a poor shiftless critter.’ * Why, 
no he aint nothir,’ says she: ‘he’s been in the 
milentary, and got to be cappen Canoot.’ . «tf 
dont care for that,’ says 1: ‘’twouldeut make 
no difference to me if he was Gineral; he’s 
Si Canoot, and always will be.’ 

Well, f felt worried about it, and when I 
come hum, I telled yer uncle on’t, and says 
he, ‘O, don’t you be afeard 0’ Silly’s 
him. Pll be bound ke haint no idea o’ marryin 
her. She allers thinks the men has serus 
notions if they look at her.’ That’s wha: 
yer uncle said; and I don’t say but what ’tis 
80. Sister Bedott’s a curious critter, though 
she’s a nice woman in the main. Well, 1 
was a gwine to tell what Hanner said; she 
began to joke me, and says she, (I was 
spinnin on the great wheel, you know, when 


_ she began to joke me,) and says she, * Melissy, 


they tel! curusstories about you ;’ whiz, whiz, 


went the, wheel, and I purtended I dident 
_ hear her. 


Arter a spell she spoke up louder, 


and says she, #Melissy, they tell strange 


stories about you and Joshaway ;’ whiz went 
the wheel and 1 made asif I dident hear a 
word. So bimeby she turns to your gram’- 
ther, (she was a sitten there,) and says she, 
* How is it, Miss Pool? when’s that are wed- 
din a comin on? says she, to mother.— 
‘What weddin?’ says mother, says she. 
‘Why, Melissy and Joshaway Magwire, be- 
shure,’ says Hanner, saysshe. ‘ Never, not 
as I knows-on,’ says mother, says she—* I 
dont know nothing about no such bizness,’ 
Well, she see she wouldent git no satisfaction 
out o’ mother, soshe hollers to me agin, and 
says she, ‘Seems to me yer rather hard o’ 
hearin to day, Melissy.’? Whiz-z-z-z went 
the wheel louder’n ever, and I didn’t take no 
notice o’? what s he said. Purty soon she 
bawled out Again, and: says she, ‘I guess what 
makes yo ‘0 déef; you must a ketcht cold in 
yer hi Jast night; ’twas ruther a long 
journey you tuck to git hum.’ (You see yer 
uncle and*me went hum by the turnpike in- 
stead 0’ @wine cross lots, but how the critter 
found it out, dear knows.) Well, I dident 


S marryin, 
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pay no ’tention, but I tell you I was gitten aw- 
ful mad, Arter a spell she gits up and comes 
and dumps herself right down aside o’ me, 
and says she, ‘Say, Melissy, dew tell when 
you and Joshaway isa gwine to step off. 
He’s a very nice young man, though I guess 
he wont never set the river afire.”” When 
she said that I was completely ryled up. I'd 
ben growin madder and madder all the time 
to think o” her tellin right afore mother about 
our comin hum by the turnpike, and then 
sayin he wouldent never set the river afire, 
—twas too much; I eouldent hold in no 
longer; so I turned round and shook my 
wheel pin in her face, and says I, * Hanner 
Canoot, yer a meddlin old’ maid! I wish 
you’d mind yer’ own bizness, and lem’me 
alone about Josh Magwire. I wouldent wipe 
my old shoes on him? Now what did the 
critter dew when I spoke sot Why, she 
snorted right out a larfin, and says she, ‘ O, 
don’t get in a passion, Melissy, don’t. Dew 
keep yer temper till yer married, dew.’ 
Purty soon she went hum. This was Friday. 
Well Sabberday cum, and I dident see nothin 
o’ Josbaway. I thought ’twas rather queer, — 
but I reckoned on seein him to Wednesday 
evenin meetin. Well, he was there, and 1 
*sposed of course he’d wait on me hum. But 
when meetin was out, lo and behold! he 
went strait apast me, and axed Cloey Fog- 
gerson if he shud have the pleasure of seein 
herhum! Then it all cum through my head 
like a flash o’ lightnin, what I said to Han- 
ner Canoot,; | knowed she’d told him of it as 
well as ef I’d heard her. I tell you I felt 
bad. [never know’d till that minit how much 
i thought of Josh Magwire; the idee of 
losin him was awfully aggravatin. Well, I 
got hum some show or other, and went 
straight off to bed, but I dident sleep none 
that night. Inthe mornin] got up witha 
tremenduous headake, and lookin as pale as a 
ghost. Mother, she 1 thes ax me whether 
or no I wa’nt sick. ed her no; but all 
that day I wa’nt fit for “to bizness, didn’t 
have no appertite ; and when night came, yer 
gram’ther felt so consarned about me, that 
she gin mea dose of perrigarlic, coz she 
said if I dident sleep that night ’d sartinly 
be attacked with a fever. 

In spite of perrigarlic 1 dident sleep a 
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wink that night nother. Next day I felt 
wus than ever, but | was awful spirited, and 
I was detarmined nobody shouldent know 
the reason. Thinks I, if Joshaway’s a 
mind to use me so, he may and be hanged to 
him. I ainta gwine to kill myself on ac- 
count of him; be aint the only young man in 
the univarse. ‘That’s the way I talked to 
myself, but talkin and dewin’s tew things, 
you know, Nancy. ‘he more I tried to des- 
pise yer uncle the more I couldent; the 
more I tried to hate him, the better I liked 
him. Weil, so it went on fora number 0” 
weeks. He never come nigh me. I used 
to see him to singin school and meetin, but 
he never offered to see me hum, but always 
went with Cloey Foggerson. Afore long 
folks was talkin about him and Cloey Fog- 
gerson. But what worked me most was, the 
gals began to plague me about losin my 
sweetheart, and thinks I, Vll git him back 
if die for’t. So, arter ponderin on’t a spell, 
i made up my mind Id incurridge Siah 
Canoot, ‘and see ’f that wouldent bring yer 
uncle tew. Si was ready enough to step up, 
you know, but Pd gin him the mitten so 
many times he was ateerd to venter. 

So one day | goes by his shop, (he was a 
waggin maker by trade, you know ;) he was 
@ standin in the door as he always was, ina 
gineral way, (he was everlastin lazy ;) well, 
I says, says J, ‘How de dew, Mr. Canoot 
I tell you I never see a surpriseder critter’n 
what he was; I hadent spoke to him for 
better’n a year. ‘* Well as common,’ says 
he. SaysI, ‘ Why don’t you never come to 
see us now days, Mr. Canoot?’ The critter 
was mighty tickled; and says he, ‘The 
reason I haint been’s cause I reckoned my 
company wa’ntagreeable.’ ‘O, Mr. Canoot, 
you musent think so,’ says I, and then I 
went off. Well, next night he come tour 
house, and arter that he come every night; 
and [ tell you ’twas an awful cross to me to 
treat him any way decent ; for I despised the 
critter Jike pizen; but I managed to be 
purlite tew him, and afore a week’s time he 
popt the question. I telled him it was very 
unexpected, and I must consider on’t a spell 
afore I gin him an ansur. He seemed ap- 
parrently satisfied and continued to wait on 
me ; and I could see yer uncle felt uneasy by 
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the way he looked sidewise at us whenever | 


he see us together; but still he never comme | 


nigh me, nor offered 10 speak tew me; and 
so it went on tew full months. 


Ali the | 


neighbors begun to talk about Josiah Canoot | 


and me; and Siah himself was teasin on me 
to know whether [ hadent considered eeny 
most long enough ; and what to dew I dident 
know. Iwas nigh upon crazy; my health 
failed; [ hadent no appetite, nor no spirits. 
Yer gram’ther was awlful uneasy about me. 
You see I was all the darter she had left at 
hum. Yer mar was married and gone, and 
yer aunt Bedott was married and gone tew. 

Well I got to be a miserable critter. 

One evenin arter supper, I was in a 
dreadful state o’ mind. 1 knowed Siah was 
comin that night to git his ansur, and I 
wanted to git rid on him. So I put on my 
things and slipt out, and went up to sister 
Bedott’s. She lived at the upper eend of 
the village. Well, I found yer aunt Bedott 
at hum alone. 
gone to some meetin or other; and Miar, (he 
was a baby then,) he was asleep in the 
cradle. ‘I’m glad you’ve cum,’ says Sally, 
says she, ‘for I’m awful lonesum; Hez has 
gone off somewhere; dear knows where; ‘tis 
amazin how any man can be willin to leave 
his pardner alone as much as he does. Vm 
clear out o’ patience with it; if it hadenta 
been for that poor litile young one’s 
having the snuffles, l’d a went off somewher 
myself.’ (Yer aunt Bedott’s a nice woman, 
but she was always an awful grumbler; they 
dew say she jawed the deacon out o’ the 
world.) Well, so she went on, scoldin and 
frettin, and tellin her troubles and trials ‘or 
never so long.; at last I broke in, and says I, 
*O! Silly, dont go on so; you don’t know 
what trouble is.’ I said it ina kind o’ way 
that startled her, and says she, ‘ Mellissy, 
what dew you mean? I bust right outa 
cryin. Yer aunt put down her knittm work 
and come tew me, and says she ‘ Mellissy 
Pool, what is the matter Vv kept on cryin 
and dident ansur. At last says she, ‘ Dew 
tell what ails you, Melissy, dew ; taint nothin 
about. Josh Magwire, I hope. I wouldent 
fret my gizzard for him; there’s as good 
fishes in the sea as any’t ever was ketcht 
yit.’ Well, arter a while thinks I, 1 may 


Yer uncle Hez wa’nt in; , 
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as well tell her. So I tell’d her the hull 
from beginnin to end; how nigh yer uncle 
came to poppin the question ; what I said to 
Hanner Canoot; how she provoked me to 
say it; how undoubtedly she told Joshaway 
on’t, and all how and about it. Well, at fust 
yer aunt blowed me sky high for makin such 
an unprudent speech, (she was unprudent 
enough herself, but she hadent no patience 
with any body else for bein so.) At last 
says she, ‘ What’s said can’t. be onsaid; the 
only way to mend the mischief, is for Josha- 
Way and you to get together and make it up 
somehow.’ ‘ But how can we git together V 
says 1; ‘I cant go to see him, and he don’t 
never come to see me, now.’ Arter thinkin 
a spell, says Silly, says she, (Silly was 
always acunnin critter,) ‘I’ve got it now; 
you jist stay here and see to the baby, and 
Ill run into widder Magwire’s; its a good 
while since I’ve been there. Il’ts purty 
dark, now, and by the time I come home 
it'll be awful dark, and Joshaway he’ll come 
with me; he did it several times; he’s won- 
derful perlite ; and wher we git to the door, 
Vilaxe him to come in and see husband. 
Hez wont be tu hun, taint likely ; but Josh 
‘wont know but what’ he is; and when he 
once gits in, l’il bet forty grate apples you 
and he will make up straight purty soon.’ 
«Q, Silly,’ says I, ‘that’s a real good idee ; 
but you musent let him know I’m here, 
cause if you dew he wont come in.” ‘I 
wont sartin shure,’ says she. So she put on 
her things and off she went, and I sot down 
‘in the back parto’ the room and begun a 
contrivin what I should say to yer uncle. 
O, Nancy! you’ve no idee what a state of 
preterbation I was in: one minnit 1 was 
afeerd I shouldent say nothin to no purpose; 
and the next minnit I was eeny most shure 
of gittin Joshaway back agin. Well, sister 
Bedott was gone a hull hour. You see Josh- 
away wa’nt to hum when she went and so 
she stayed until he come. It did seem to me 
as ifshe was gonea year. At last I heerd 


’emacomin. They got to the door, and says 


yer uncle, says he, ‘Good night.” ‘Oh, you 


come in, dew,’ says yer aunt Silly, says she ; 
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Mr. Bedott wants to see you amazinly.” 
‘ Well,’ says he, ‘I'll step ina minnit.” Soin 
they come. ‘Why,’ says sister Bedott, says 
she, ‘Lf wonder where husband is! you set 
down by the fire and [Pll go and call him; 
he can’t be fur off, ’m sure! he wouldent go 
off and leave the baby alone.’ So he sot 
down with his back to me (f° was sittin 
where he dident see me,) and she went off 
into tother room and shut the door. Gracious 
sakes alive! [ never in my hull life experi- 
enced such feelins as J did that minnit; and 
I never shall again if I live a thousand years. 
It seem’d as if my heart would jump onto’ 
my mouth. Arter a minnit or sol ham’d; 
yer uncle started and Jookt round and when 
he see me he riz and made for the door, 
Thinks me I’ve lost him now sartin shure. 


Jist ashe got his hand on the latch says I, 


‘Mr. Magwire !’ He stopt and lookt round 
at me, and says he, ‘Did you speak to me, 
Miss Pool? * Yes, says I. ‘ What did you 
want?’ says he; he spoke so cold and oncon- 
sarned I felt clear discurridged, and | jist 
bust out acryin. So then he come up to me, 
and says he ‘ Melissy ? Says I, ‘ Joshaway, 
what makes you so cold and distant to me 


lately? Says he ‘you're engaged, aint you, 
Melissy ? Says I, ‘NoI aint—no such a 
thing.’ Arter a minnit, he says, says he, 


‘What made you say you wouldent wipe 
your old shoes on me?” ‘ Cause I wouddent,’ 


says I, ‘and there aint but one feller in the | 


town I would sarve such a mean trick, and 
that’s Siah Canoot; he’s jist fit to wipe old 
shoes on.’ Now, Nancy, what do yer spoze 
yer uncle done then? Why he huy his 
arms round ry neck,and gin me sucha 
good-earnest kiss as I never got before or 
sence. ‘O Melissy,’ says he, ‘we’ll be mar- 
ried arter all the fuss—wont we?’ ‘[ should- 
ent wonder,’ says J. And we was married 
in less than a month, and J haint neyer had 
no ’casion to repent, for he’s made me a fust 
rate husband; but only think how nigh I come 
to losin him jist for speakin as I did to Han- 
ner Canoot. She haint never ben nigh me 
since | was married—and as for Siah, he was 
mad as the dragon.—Lady’s Book. 
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A STAR-LIGHT SOLILOQUY.—-NIGHT. 


ORIGINAL. 


A STAR-LIGHT SOLILOQUY. 


BY J. H. BIXBY. 


Tis night—deep—solemn night, 
The myriad stars from out the azure sky 
Are shining pure and bright— 
All silently. 


Tis night—deep—solemn night 
Sweet thoughts come to me “neath the midnight sky— 
Sweet fancies, pure and bright, 
Come silent y. 


Eloquent yet voiceless art thou, oh, Night! 
to the watcher beneath ‘ Heaven’s ebon 


vault.” Eloquent the glance of the bright- 
eyed stars! Eloquent the majesty of the 


moon in her onward journeyings—a queen 
mid her jewelled train ;—and beautiful yon 
silvery cloud, veiling them now and then from 
our eyes. 

The eloquence of night is silence— 


“ God hath no mightier type of power than darkness 
without sound,” 


and “silence is the energy of God.” The 
heavens and the earth are hushed in peace— 
we forget “the cares that infest the day,” 
and bold communion with Him “who mak- 
eth darkness his pavilion—who appointeth 
unto the stars their courses,”—while looking 
upon the works of His hands. 


Thus did the Poet-King of Israel. Touch- 


ing his harp with skillful hand, with what 
divine sublimity he commences :— 

«The heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handy work. 

“« Day unto day uttereth speech, and night 
unto night showeth knowledge”—sung the 
Psalmist, while looking on a scene like this 
on which we with our dim eyes are now 
gazing. How grand the poetry of the 
Psalms. Written ages since, they still find 
an echo in the heart of humanity. Still do 
they awaken the feelings of the soul—still 
find an utterance from the pious heart, learn- 
ed or unlearned, through the earth. 

In the language of another, more eloquent 
than ours :—“ They are heard in the rolling 
anthem and the whispered prayer,—they 
float on the harp’s vibration and the organ’s 
swell,—beneath the arches of the cathedral 
and the rafters of the straw-roofed shed ; and 
they will be a monument to all future gen- 
erations, showing what human power and 
heavenly genius can do.” 

Here, too, may we not repeat a sonnet 
which the poet Coleridge pronounced “ the 
finest and raost grandly conceived in our 
language ?” 


NIGHT. 


BY REV. 5. B. WHITE. 


Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did not he tremble for this lovely frame— 

This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ’neath a current of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the hosts of heaven came, 

And lo! Creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, oh, Sun? or who could find, 

Whilst fly, and leaf, and insect, stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ? 

Why do we then shun death ‘ anxious strife— 


Tf light can thus deceive, where 


ore not life? 


But midnight draweth nigh ;—we must cease our soliloquy, though the stars, our only 


listeners, are yet up and unwinking. Vale! 


SATURDAY EVENING, 
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SATURDAY EVENING. 


BY W. P, EWING. 


Tis Saturday evening! That sweet and 
melancholy precursor and pioneer of the day 
which the Lord “blessed and made holy !” 
Aye, melancholy! for, to me, Saturday even- 
ing always possesses a peculiar interest. On 
. that evening my soul seems lulled into a 

quiescent mood, and all my early recollec- 
tions—all the recollections of boyhood—come 
rushing upon me,, like an Alpine torrent, 
carrying my thoughts irresistibly back to the 
oasis’—to the green spots in the desert of 
life, 

Again I wind along the silver rills in quest 
of water-lilies—again I roam over the grassy 
fields in search of strawberries, and again I 

-laugh, and gambol around the old school- 
house, the happiest of the happy throng, 
Many, many a bright Saturday evening have 
I rambled far from the busy haunts of man, 
and seating myself on a grassy plot, beside 
some babbling streamlet, listened to the joy- 
ous carol of. the birds; and formed plans of 
future greatness—plans which the first blasts 
of adversity frustrated forever—plans, which 
after life proved could not be accomplished. 

Bat still I love to resort to such scenes; 
they possess a melancholy pleasure, which 
no period of future existence can efiace from 
my memory. 

Youth, youth! thou art a joyous season, 
and, cant as men may, and as they ever will, 
thou art the brightest and most glorious part 
of our probation! No wonder that the ar- 
dent and enthusiastic Spaniard spent his life 


in search of that fountain, one draught of 
whose sparkling wave would forever give 
vigor to the happy mortal who partook of it. 
Truly, truly was he a poet in the noblest 
acceptation of the term; and how much 
brighter should his'‘name shine on the His- 
toric scrolls, than those blood-thirsty wretches 
—Cortez and Pizarro—who caused human 
gore to flow, like water, merely to gratify 
their sordid and inordinate lust for gold ! 
Bat whither am I wandering! Already 


“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” 


gratified that another week’s toil is over— 
that another milestone on the road to eterni- 
ty has been ‘passed. And now the golden 
sun is rolling deeper and deeper into the 
West, tinging the fantastic clouds, as he 
passes, with many a gorgeous dye; the feath- 
ered choir are piping their evening orisons 3 
the shades of evening are creeping over the 
plain; and night is rapidly drawing her ebon 
mantle over the world. Now, now ’tis a 
delicious hour, 


** And we can almost think we gaze 
Through golden vistas into Heaven.” 


’Tis a time for'silent and holy contempla- 
tion, and, 


“ Like dew on the blossom, 
This hour on the bosom, 
With wings dropping healing, should softly descend ; 
Its silence appealing 
To thought and to feeling, — 
Our souls with the depth of the stillness should blend” 


SIMPLICITY AND TRUE @REATNESS.—The 
more I see of the world, (says a modern wri- 
ter,) the more | am satisfied that simplicity 
is inseparably the companion of true great- 
ness. J never yet knew a truly great man— 
a man who overtopped his’ fellow-men—who 
did not possess a certain playful, almost in- 


fantile simplicity. True greatness never struts 
on stilts nor plays the king upon the stage, 
Conscious of its elevation, and knowing in 
what that elevation consists, it is happy to 
act its part like other men, in the common 
amusements and business of mankind. I[t isnot 
afraid of being undervalued for its humility, 
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Then a beaming star appeareth 
In the darksome sky above— 
Tis the guiding star of Heaven, 
Tis the holy Star of Love. 


Shining sweetly on the spirit, 
Falleth down each gentle ray, 
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Softly whispering of a morrow,— 
Sweetly calling us to pray :— 
Each bright ray, a thread of silver, 

Falling gently from above, 
Windeth round our softened spirit 
Chaining all our heart in luve! 
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BY DAVID RICE, M. 


Sweetly sleep thy silent slumber; 
Rest thy body in the tomb; 

Days, and months, and years may number, 
But thy memory fresh shall bloom, 

As a fair and fadeless flower, 
Planted in each mourning heart, 

Till life’s last and trying hour, | 
When we all from friends must part. 


Many were the tears of sorrow, 
Many were the sighs of grief, 
Mingled o’er thy dying pillow, 
But they could not bring relief — 


D. 


Friends and kindred lingered near thee 
And would fain have bid thee stay; 

E’en while gentle angel voices 
Whispered, “ Brother come away.” 


Spring will come with early flowers, 
Blooming near thy youthful urn; 

Birds will sing in verdant bowers, 
But thou never canst return: 

Summer winds shall sigh above thee, 
And in requiems deplore ; 

But, alas! the hearts that loved thee, 
Here on earth can KNow no more! 
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THE YOUNG TURTLE-DOVE OF CARMEL. 


A STORY FOR THE CHILDREN.—BY MARY HOWITT. 


Parr I. 


A GREAT many turtle-doves lived about 
Mount. Carmel. There were orange trees 
and cypresses there, and among these the 
doves lived all the winter; they had broods 
early in the year, and towards the end of 
March, or beginning of April, they set off 
like great gentlefolks to spend “ the season” 
elsewhere, All last winter a young man, 
a musician, who was very pale and thin, 
lived with the monks in the monastery on 
Mount Carmel. He went to Syria, because, 
as a child, he had loved so to hear his mo- 
ther read in the Bible; she often read to him 
about Elijah and Elisha on Mount Carmel, 
and he used to think then, that if ever he 
were rich, he would go and see all the won- 
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derful places mentioned in the Bible. He 
never was rich, and yet he came here. He 
was very pale and thin, and had large, beau-- 
tiful but sorrowful eyes. He took a violin. 
with him to Mount Carmel; it was the 
greatest treasure he had on earth, He: 
played the most wonderful things on his 
violin that ever were heard, and everybody 
who heard him said that he was a great mu- 
sician. In the winters he suffered very much 
from the cold and the fogs of his own country ; 
so last summer he saved a little money, and set 
off with his violin to Syria; and all last win- 
ter he lived in the monastery on Mount 
Carmel, among the grave old monks. There 
was one little old monk, a very, very old 
man, who soon grew very fond of him; he, 


too, had been a musician, but he was now 
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almost childish, and had forgotten how to 
play ; so the monks took from him his old 
violin, because they said he made such a 
noise with it. He cried to part with it like 
a, child, poor old man! 

The young musician had a little chamber 
2a the monastery, which overlooked the sea ; 
nobody can think what a beautiful view it 
had! The sun shone in so warm and plea- 
sant, and a little groupof cypresses grew just 
below the window. The young man often 
and often stood at the window, and looked 
out on the sea, and down into the cypress 
trees, among the thick branches of which he 
heard the turtle-doves cooing. He loved to 
hear those turtle-doves—and so did the little 
old monk, One day early in January he saw 
that the turtle-doves had built a nest just in 
sight; he watched the birds taking it by 
turns to sit on the eggs, and his heart was 
full of love to them; they turned up their 
gentle eyes to him, but they never flew 
away, for they saw in his mild and sorrowful 
countenance, that he would not hurt them. 

Beautiful and melancholy music sounded 
for half the day down from his window to 
where the birds sate; it had astrange charm 
to thedoves; they thought it wassome grand, 
new kind of nightingale come down from 
heaven. ‘The little old monk sate in his long 
Carmelite frock, with his hands laid together 
on his knees, and his head down on his 
breast, and listened with his whole soul; to 
him too it came as a voice of heaven, which 
seemed to call him away to a better land; 
great tears often fell from his eyes, but they 
were not sorrowful tears; they were tears 
of love, tears which were called forth by a 
feeling of some great happiness which: was 
coming for him, but which he could not quite 
understand ; he was, as you know, a very old 
man; the oldest in all the monastery, and 
almost childish. 

The music from the young man’s room 
sounded finer and finer every day; as early 
spring came on he grew very poorly; the 
little old monk used to bring him his meals 
into his chamber, because it tired him so to 
go up and down the long stone staircase to 
the great eating-room. ‘There never was 
anybody kinder than the little old monk. 

A pair of young doves were hatched in the 
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nest, and when the sun shone in at the win- 
dow, the young man used to sit in his dresss 
ing-gown, with a pillow in his chair, and 
look out over the sea, and down into the 
cypress-tree where the turtle-doves’ nest 
was; he would sit for hours and look at 
them, and many beautiful thoughts passed 
through his mind as he did so. Never had 
his heart been so full of love as now: the 
little old monk used to sit on a low seat be- 
fore him, waiting for the time when he asked 
for his violin; that was a great happiness to 
them both. The musician loved him very 
much, and often when he played, he meant 
to pour bright and comfortable thoughts into 
his innocent, affectionate soul. 

It was the end of March; the turtle-doves 
were all preparing for their flight to Eng- 
land; the pair that had built under the mu- 
sician’s window, had a home in some old 
quiet woods in Surrey, where it was delight- 
fully mild and pleasant even in winter; but 
they never were there in winter, although 
their wood had the name of Wintercown. 
It was a lovely wood: broad-leaved arums, 
and primroses, and violets blue and white, 
covered the ground in spring; in summer 
there were hundreds and hundreds of glow- 
worms there, and the old tree-trunks were 
wreathed with ivy and honeysuckle. It was 
a very pleasant wood, and near to it the 
poet’s children were born; they had wan- 
dered in it and gathered its flowers and ad- 
mired its glow-worms and listened to the 
turtle-doves when they were very young ; 
now, however, their home was at another 
place; they only went to Winterdown about 
once a year for a great holiday. The old 
turtle-doves talked about the poet’s children 
in Winterdown, and the young doves fancied 
that they lived there always. 

It was now the time for them to set off on 
their long journey; the old pairs had exer- 
cised their young ones, and they were sure 
they could perform the journey. Next morn- 
ing early they were to set off. 

All night there was a light burning in the 
young musician’s chamber, and towards morn- 
ing the most heavenly music sounded from 
the window, which the old monk had opened 
a very little for fresh air, because his ‘young 
friend complained of the room being close 
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and hot. The sound woke the doves; they 
sate and listened to what they still thought a 
glorious bird: the old monk sate with his 
feeble hands together and head raised; it 
was the first time for years that he had ever 
sate so; the young man played; a heavenly 
joy was in his soul; he knew not whether 
he was in heaven or on earth; all his pain 
was gone. It was a blissful moment; the 
next moment and all was still in the cham- 
ber—wonderfully still. The lamp still burn- 
ed; a soft breeze blew in from the half- 
opened window, and just stirred the old 
man’s Carmelite frock, and lifted the young 
man’s dark locks, but they neither of them 
moved. 

“ That glorious bird has done his singing 
for this morning,” said the old doves; ‘he 
will now sleep—let us set off; all our friends 
and neighbors are off already; we have a 
long journey before us.” The parent doves 
spread their wings; they and their elder one 
were away ; the younger sate as if entranced 
in the nest; he could think of nothing but 
the glorious bird that had just been singing ; 
his family wheeled round the cypresses, and 
then returned for him; they bade him come, 
for it was late; that the sun was rising 
above the sea, and tnat all the doves of Car- 
mel were ready for flight. The younger 
dove spread his wings also for this long jour- 
ney, bearing with him still the remembrance 
of that thrilling music which affected him so 
greatly. 

The turtle-doves went forth on their long 
journey. The young musician and the little 
old monk had started before them on one 
much longer. 

Part II. 

Ir was the end of March; the poet’s gar- 
den was beginning to be beautiful; the daf- 
fodils were out in great bunches; the poly- 
anthuses stood on their round green cluster 
of leaves like bright-headed pins on a lady’s 
pin-cushion; the jonquils had burst their dry 
delicate spathes, and were ready to open 
their lovely fragrant cups to the sun; the 
hyacinths were just bursting forth also, 
whilst upon the old wall shone out like ra- 
diant gems the intense scarlet flowers of the 
pyrus-japonica; the air was fragrant with 
violets, and the lilacs and westeria were be- 
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ginning to show their profuse wealth of 
flowers ; the little clustered buds on the tops 
of the elm-trees looked in the sunshine as if 
cut out of coral; the roses were full of young 
shoots, some green and some red; and the 
peony pierced the mould with its dark crim- 
son leaves folded up, as yet, like so many 
blunt-headed spears. The old blackbird had 
a mate, and he was singing to her with all 
his might; the rooks had forgotten all their 
winter troubles, and were now busy building 
and quarrelling. It was a true spring morn- 
ing, and the poet’s children walked hand in 
hand up and down the garden, laying out 
great plans for the future of this summer. 

Just then, the weary turtle-doves of Car 
mel had reached England; the flock that 
had set out at first had all come safely; they 
now, however, were very weary and hungry ; 
the young turtle that loved the music so 
much was the weakest, and most wearied of 
all the flock. “We have not far to go,” 
said the mother, as it lagged behind, and 
seemed ready to faint; “ in an hour we shall 
be at Winterdown ;” the little turtle grew 
fainter and fainter; just then they passed 
over the poet’s garden, where the poet’s 
children were walking. “There they are,” 
said the mother, ‘the poet’s children, with 
their loving eyes and their golden hair; we 
shall be at Winterdown in less than an hour, 
follow me!” 

The weary camel in the desert, when it 
perceives water afar off, although faint and 
ready to sink the moment before, bounds for- 
ward in hope and joy for the promised relief 
—so it was with the flock of doves; soaring 
above the outskirts of London, they saw in 
the distance the old favorite woods of Surrey, 
towards which they winged their way with 
impatient delight. 

The weary young turtle sank down among 
the rose-trees, and heard the voices of the 
children as they went by, In the evening, 
they saw what they thought a white pigeon 
on a young pear-tree; they were so pleased 
that they ao about it. Next day, 
the young turtle was still there; so hungry 
and frightened, and feeling so forlorn and 
friendless. ‘The children again saw it; this 
made them happier still; it must be come to 
live with them; they stole up softly to the 
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tree where it sat, and the little trembling 
bird allowed itself to be caught. They rush- 
ed into the house; they had caught, they 
said, the white pigeon that was so beautiful, 
and yet so unlike their own old ones, “It 
shall live with us; it shall love us; it shall 
have a mate and be so happy,” said the 
children. 

For the first time since it had left Carmel 
it had now plenty to eat. It put its head be- 
hind its wings and slept calmly for hours. 

The poor little turtle-dove, however, was 
unhappy, though no one knew it; it looked 
out of the bars of its large cage, and longed 
‘ for the freedom of Mount Carmel, and the 
long talked of breezy heights of Winterdown. 
It could not understand the nature of the 
wicker bars which enclosed it. It thought 
of free flight in the blue heavens, and flut- 
tered from side to side of its cage. 

The little turtle-dove was sick at heart; 
it wanted it knew not what; but a some- 
thing which was beyond its reach; it under- 
stood not the loving eyes of the children; it 
wanted space, freedom, and companionship, 
but not ina cage! 

The next day was Suuday. The turtle’s 
cage stood ina boudoir; it looked beautiful 
in the window among the flowering cam- 
ellias. Before it stood an alabaster vase ; 
the picture of a young lovely girl looked 
down, as if from the wall, in tenderness upon 
it; books were there behind gilded wire- 
work ; all was bright and beautiful. This 
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little boudoir opened into the drawing-room, 
where a youth was playing some grand 
sacred music: the dove flew from side to 
side of the cage; somebody heard him, and 
said the poor bird wants to get out, he sees 
the daylight through the window; so they 
put down the Venitian blind, and asoft green 
glooin, as of a wood in sunshine, filled the 
rcom. ‘The youth continued to play, and the 
poet’s children came in to listen also; no- 
body but them thought more of the dove. 
“The dove does not like it,” said they to 
each other, for the dove was more to them 
than the music; it distresses him; it is no 
use telling them not to play; but oh! how 
unhappy he is! Let us take him and hang 
him in our room ; it is so quiet there.” 

They hung his cage in their pretty room ; 
called him the sweetest names they could- 
think of, and went down to listen to the 
beautiful music. But they could not forget 
the dove. In less than an hour they stole up 
stairs; the room was dusk, and the bird was 
calm and still; they thought he slept; and 
they closed the door softly, lest they should 
wake him. The next time they looked at 
him he was just in the same place: they 
mounted on a chair, peeped into the cage, 
and then they knew the truth. His little 
life, like that of the young musician and the 
old monk of Carmel, had passed away on the 
spiritual wings of harmony. 

Life is a strange riddle; and all that I have 
told you of the little turtle-dove is quite true. 
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The scene was an elegantly furnished 
apartment, overlooking one of the principal 
streets of the great metropolis, New York; 
the speakers, Charles Hungerford, a gentle- 
man of twenty-five, who had! extended his 
handsome person on a lounge at a window, 
which commanded a view of a fine prom- 
enade; his cousin, Kate Warren, a beautiful 
girl of ‘nineteen, who stood near him, ap- 
parently engaged in turning over a portfolio 


~ of drawings, on the table, but whose down- 


cast eye and varying color betrayed unusual 
agitation ; her mother, a fashionably dressed, 
middle-aged woman, whose countenance bore 
the marks of mingled anxiety and displea- 
sure, and her eldest daughter, a young lady 
of twenty-three, who, attired in an elegant 
morning dishabille, had sunk into a chaise 
longue in a listless posture. 

** So you really intend to immure yourself 
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among the barbarians of the far West, cousin 
Kate,” said Charles Hugerford. ‘ What 
strange tastes Frank Elliot and yourself must 
have, to live among the wilds of Wisconsin, 
and settle down among the squatters.” 

“To think of all I have done for you, 
Kate,” exclaimed Mrs. Warren, in a tone of 
vexation. “French, Italian, and dancing, 
at Madame C ’s, and music and drawing 
from the best masters. The pains which 
your father and myself have taken to 
give you an accomplished education! and 
now to have it all thrown away upon a life 
in the backwoods, I declare is vexatious.” 

“T-suppose Kate has a beau ideal in her 
mind,” said Charles, “ of some little snow 
white cottage in the woods, furnished luxuri- 
ously within, and overgrown with wild roses 
and honeysuckles, with a beautiful green 
Jawn in front, where she and Frank can sit 
hour after hour, talking of love and happi- 
ness, But, my dear cousin, if any such glow- 
ing anticipations have entered your brain, you 
may as well haye them dispelled now, as to 
arrive at your new home, and find your white 
cottage metamorphosed into a low log cabin, 
with one door for entrance, two or three per- 
forations in the wall to let out the smoke and 
admit the air, while in the roof a fine field 
is opened for astronomical observations. Ine 
stead of silvery brooks, you may, perhaps, 
find yourself in the immediate vicinity of a 
muddy swamp, while cattle and fowls are 
running wild about the premises. I am not 
giving you an exaggerated picture, Kate. I 
have travelled in the far West, and speak 
from personal observation.” 

“‘ And then you will be obliged to dress in 
such an outre style,” said her elder sister, 
affectedly, “ for I suppose they have no French 
milliners there, Charles ?” 

‘J should imagine not,” said Chae with 
a countenance of inflexible gravity. “Just 
imagine our pretty Kate superintending the 
affairs of one of these log mansions, making 
butter and cheese, and her delicate arms 
half way up to the elbow in soap suds and 
dishwater, or going to make an afternoon 
visit, with one of the settler’s wives, at one 
o'clock, and coming home before sunset, to 
_ feed the chickens. Ha! ha! I think I see 
her now, fording the swamps, and climbing 
rail-fences.” / 
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“JT see nothing particularly fearful in the 
scenes you have described,” said Kate, with 
a half smile, though she spoke seriously. “1 
expect to encounter difficulties of various 
kinds, perhaps privations, but for Frank’s 
sake I could endure them all, were they 
twice as numerous. ‘T'rust me, Charles, dove 
can make even the wilderness as fair as 
Eden.” 

“ Wait till you have passed the test of two 
years’ life in the backwoods, before you speak 
so enthusiastically,” said Charles. “ Let me 
tell you, Frank and yourself will have some- 
thing more to do than singing, reading poetry 
together, and talking of love. In the first 
place, your house is to be built. Frank will 
have to take the axe into his own hands, and 
with the aid perhaps of some half dozen stout 
woodsmen, fell the trees,* clear the land, 
through storm and sunshine, and then erect 
his log cabin. And when it is finished, how 
inappropriate it will be for the elegant furni- 
ture to which you have been accustomed ! 
These velvet covered sofas, ottomans, and di- 
vans, Brussels carpets, girandoles, mirrors, 
&c., will look sadly out of place, with the 
rough hewn walls and low ceiling, even if it 
was possible to convey them there over rough 
roads and through thick woods. No, no; you 
must be content with half a dozen pine chairs, 
a table, and a plain carpet of your own man- 
ufacture, unless you go a step higher, and 
have an ingrain carpet for your parlor, that 
is, if you have a parlor.” 

“T shall be content with these,” said Kate, 
seriously. ‘ Frank is now dependent on his 
own exertions, since the loss of his property 
and the death of his father, and 1 would be 
the last to induce him to incur any unneces- 
sary expense. Iam to be his assistant, his 
helpmate, not a burden upon his toil. The 
privations of which you speak will fall as 
heavily upon him as myself. Shall I not 
share them with him?” 

“ How heroic! how self-devoted!” ex- 
claimed Charles, in a tone of much enthusi- 
asm. ‘ Where did you pick up these pru- 
dent, sensible, out-of-the-way notions? I sus- 
pect they are the fruits of Aunt Stanley’s 
teachings. Your six month’s stay in the 
country has produced more effect upon you 
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than all Aunt Warren’s precepts and exam- 
ple could effect in as many years. Let me 
give you a farther insight into life in the 
woods. Those long, stormy, winter evenings 
when you are seated in your log cabin, light- 
ed only by a tallow candle, mending old 
clothes, or spinning yarn, perhaps all alone, 
for if Frank follows his profession, as un- 
doubtedly he will, ten to one that very even- 
ing he will be making his way over some 
western clearing, miles away, to see some 
sick child, or prescribe for a patient; think 
how at that very time Jane and I shall proba- 
bly be stepping into our carriage, to be 
whirled away to the opera, or to some gay 
saloon, where lights are gleaming brightly, 
music sounding its sweetest notes, perfume 
floating like incense on the air, hearts bound- 
ing lightly, and soft eyes beaming their most 
bewitching glances. Or on some moonlight 
night you will awaken, not to hear the tones 
of a guitar accompanied by a manly voice 
»beneath your window, or the spirit-stirring 
music of some splendid band, but the shrieks 
of screech-owls, and the howling of wild ani- 
mals in the woods, scarcely a quarter of a 
mile distant !”” 

‘Horrible! exclaimed Jane, starting 
from her listless posture, “ the idea of being 
devoured by wolves and panthers; I entreat 
you, Kate, do not think of it.” 

Charles sometimes took a mischievous plea- 
sure in awakening the fears of his cousin 
Jane, and he was proceeding to draw still 
farther on his invention, when Mrs, Warren, 
who had remained for a long time silent, ap- 
parently unmindful of the conversation which 
had been going on, suddenly interrupted 
him. 

“To think of all the brilliant offers you 
have refused, Kate, is really aggravating. 
There was young Ormsby, who would have 
taken you to Paris for your bridal tour, and 
Stanley, who was almost a millionaire.” 

“ The characters of both were despicable,” 
said Kate, decidedly. “In my estimation, 
true love is inseparable from esteem. But 
why allude to these now, mother? Frank 
was rich and prosperous when he sought my 
hand. I will not forsake him now that he 
has been unfortunate.” 

“ Lookat your sister Jane,” continued Mrs. 
Warren, in the same tone. “Immediately 
after her marriage, she will become the mis- 
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tress of a splendid house, furnished from 1: 
tic to basement, like a palace. To be sur, 
Mr. Walters is somewhat older than hersel/, 
(here Kate and Charles exchanged glances, 
as the gentleman in question was on the shady 
side of fifty,) and not remarkably fine look- 
ing, (another glance,) but then his connex- 
ions are all of high standing, and his fortune 
is immense.” 

“But does she Jove him, mother ?”’ said 
Kate, earnestly. 

“ There is not much love in the affair, at 
all, [imagine,” said Charles, casting a search- 
ing glance at Jane, which that young lady 
returned, with philosophical indifference.— 
“ Money makes the man, now-a-days, my lit- 
tle cousin, and you are by far too romantic 
for this common-place world of ours.” 

“ But the thoughts of living in those gloomy 
woods,” resumed Mrs. Warren, on whom 
Kate’s argument produced no effect. 

“Gloomy !” exclaimed Kate, with sudden 
animation, “I could never fancy them so. 
My sweetest thoughts are linked with green 
fields, and clear waters, and dark waving 
woods. I believe I was born for a country 
home, for even now I am weary of this cold, 
artificial life, these close streets, tné norse of 
the city, and the heartlessness of the fashion- 
able world. You told me, mother, that your 
early home was a quiet farm-house in the 
country. Has it lost all its charms for you, 
now 2?” 

Mrs. Warren was silent. Perhapsa vision 
swept across her brain of that early home, a 
low cottage, almost embowered among the 
lilaes, with the pleasant fields spreading them- 
selves before, and the green hills beyond. It 
must have brought pleasant memories to her 
heart, for when she spoke again it was in 
softened tones. 

“ Well, Kate, I suppose you must do as 
you like, as your father has given his consent. 
I trust that you will be happy, though I must 
own that it seems to me like throwing one’s 
self away. 

‘“ What is it to do thus, mother?” said 
Kate, while a sudden glow of animation light- 
ed up her face,—‘‘ To devote one’s life and 
its energies to one other human being, to be- 
come the very sunlight of his existence, to 
share his joys and solace his sorrows, to cling 
to him with unchanging fidelity through life's 
storms and sunshine. Oh, believe me, mo- 
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ther, 1t is beautiful to live and love thus. 
Loving Frank thus, I shall be, oh! so happy. 
Our lot may be an humble one, but it will 
also be blessed.” 

Tears were in Kate’s eyes as she spoke, 
but they were unheeded by her mother or 
sister. ‘The former was evidently recalling 
some pleasant associations, and the latter was 
too much absorbed in self to observe them. 
But Charles saw them, and putting his arm 
affectionately round her, he drew her to the 
window. 

* Forgive me, Kate,” he said in a low 
voice, “ for teasing yousounmercifully. You 
are a dear, noble girl, and the highest praise 
T can bestow on Frank is, that he is in every 
way worthy of you, and I trust always will 
be so. May you both be as happy as you de- 
serve to be. Now let me seal my pardon 
thus,” and he kissed away-the tears from her 
cheek, exclaiming as he did so, ‘See, here 
comes Frank down the street, his eyes fixed 
upon the windows as usual. Looking at both 
of us with jealous eyes, upon my word.” 

Did Kate pass faithfully the test of life in 
the West? We shall see. = ms S 

Six years have passed away since the con- 
versation narrated in the preceding pages.— 
Six years, attended with their trials and 
changes, years of toil, privation, and disap- 
pointment to some, and of happiness to others. 
How have they passed with our friend Kate, 
who, us our fair readers may possibly have 
imagined, long since has changed the name 
of Warren for that of Elliot. Perhaps we 
shall be able to answer that inquiry, after 
glancing over one of her letters addressed to 
a favorite aunt, one which we have taken the 
liberty of abstracting from her portfolio, sole- 
ly for your benefit. It runs thus: 

‘Dear Aunt Stanley,—How I wish that I 
was an enchantress at this moment, and by 
one touch of my wand, could transport you 
into the heart of my little boudoir, as Frank 
calls it, where I am seated at my writing-ta- 
ble, ‘talking to you on paper,’ which, after 
all, is but a poor substitute for a sight of your 
placid countenance, and to hear once more 
the tones of your voice. But Iam no fairy, 
and therefore shall be compelled to forego the 


_ pleasure of seeing you face to face, at this 


identical moment; so just imagine yourself 
conveyed hither by some invisible agency. 
Seated at the windows of my little cottage 
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in the wilderness, push aside the wild roses 
which have climbed almost up to the very 
roof. Look out upon the scene before you. 
In front of the house a broad green lawn 
slopes down to the road, fenced in by a neat 
white paling, instead of the log fences you 
usually see here. Beyond the road lie broad 
fields of waving grain, tinged with the soft, 
delicate green of early summer, and beyond 
these, far as the eye can reach, lies an undu- 
lating tract of country, through which a river 
winds in a serpentine course. Close beside 
the door of our cottage flows a silvery stream, 
whose waters are as clear as crystal, and I’ll 
warrant me, as sweet as the Croton, which 
you New-Yorkers are in such ecstacies about. 
Behind the house lies a spot which Frank 
contemplates with peculiar pride and plea- 
sure, the vegetable garden, where peas, 
beans, corn, and salad of all kinds grow most 
luxuriantly. And I too have a favorite nook 
here, a sunny spot, filled with sweet flowers 
from my eastern home, which I took care to 
bring with me long ago. The West is em- 
phatically a land of flowers, but they do not 
awaken such sweet assocjations as the sight 
of those whose sisterhood [ have tended in 
childhood. Beyond our garden lie the green- 
woods, and though at this distance they may 
look dark and gloomy, yet if you will follow 
yonder foot-path, which leads directly through 
them, I will show you some of the loveliest 
nooks your eye ever rested upon. The house 
itself is of wood, only one story high, to be 
sure, but then we do not need a large man- 
sion. Frank, the presiding genius cf this 
spot, has lately added some green shutters, 
which contrast beautifully with the snowy 
white of the outer walls, and then you per- 
ceive, we are almost embowered in this wil- 
derness of wild roses and honeysuckless, 
which spring up around us in the greatest 
profusion. But, as mistress of the mansion, 
I must show you the interior. Well, then, 
here is my parlor, or the out-room, as we 
ettlers call it. Do you perceive the snowy 
curtains, looped back from the windows; the 
table covered with choice books, linked with 
memories of early days; the low mantel, 
adorned with bouquets of fresh flowers, and 
a few drawings, which, in the multiplicity 
of other and heavier matters, I have found 
time to execute, A few plain chairs, a settee, 
in lieu of a sofa, and a brilliant carpet, rival- 
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ing the various hues of Joseph’s coat of many 
colors, and which has already attracted as 
much attention from my neighbors, as that 
far famed garment, with a small piano, con- 
stitute the greater part of the furniture of this 
room. ‘What! [hear you exclaim, ‘a piano 
in this out-of-the-way place?’ Even so, my 
dear aunt. My cara sposa purchased this 
newly a year since, on a visit to the city, not 
only for my use, but for that, in future years, 
- of a young lady of two summers, to whom I 
shall presently introduce you. Opening out 
of the parlor is a small room, which I intend 
exclusively for your use, my dear aunt, when 
you visit me thissummer. Please notice the 
hanging book-case, against the wall, the 
snowy counterpane of the couch, and the lit- 
tle toilet table, heaped with fresh flowers, my 
chosen favorites. But we will not linger 
here, for I must introduce you into my 
sanctum, my own dear sitting room, where I 
have already spent more happy hours than 
ata r period of my life in my. native 
city. Here Frank and myself have accumu- 
lated quite a library of our favorite authors, 
as you will see on opening the book-case, and 
near which my better half, (who by the way, 
displays a decided mechanical genius,) has 
placed a writing desk of his own manufacture, 
where we can both find interesting employ- 
ment fora leisure hour. . Yonder in the -cor- 
ner stands my guitar, an instrument which | 
assure you excited more astonishment on my 
arrival here than youcan imagine. Some of 
the worthy settlers expressed their opinion 
that it was a ‘new fashioned sort of fiddle,’ 
and looked around, in the innocence of their 
hearts, for the bow, that I might regale them 
with atune. Uncle Hezekiah Perkins, or as 
we usually call him, ‘uncle Ki,’ one of our 
oldest neighbors, who had never heard of a 
guitar, wanted me as soon as 1 had found the 
bow, to play Mear and Old Hundred, his fa- 
vorite tunes. We have also hung a few pic- 
tures around the low walls, not master pieces 
of art, [ assure you, but sufficiently well exe- 
cuted to please the eye, among which are the 
portraits of the Presidents of the United 
States, as some evidence of our patriotism. 
From the vine-wreathed windows of our little 
room, we look out upon the lawn, which I 
have before mentioned, and here, fast asleep 
in the warm sunshine, isthe little rosy-cheek- 
ed Willie, a mischievous urchin of four years, 
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his dark, moist curls mingling in strange'¢on- 
fusion with the shaggy hair of the old house 
dog, Rover, who has laid his white paw over 
the child’s neck, as if to guard him; and 
hark! in the next room you may just faintly 
hear the soft breathing of my little blue-eyed 
Fanny. I would fain lead you into my spa- 
cious ‘kitchen and pantries, but they would 

awaken thrilling reminiscences of decided 

failures in the matter of household affairs, and 

domestic cookery, in the early part of my 
career as a housekeeper, and I will spare you 

the details. But you have no idea what ex- 

cellent bread and other home made articles 

of cookery I can prepare, though I fear you 

will hardly credit it unless you test them by 

actual experience. Will you never come to 

visit this little Eden of mine? If you had 

been here five years ago, you would hardly 

recognize the place now, such a complete 

transformation has itundergone. On my first 

arrival it seemed a wilderness, and cousin 

Charles’s predictions seemed destined to be 

verified, but patience, industry, and busy 

hands and loving hearts, have wrought won- 

ders. Our neighbors, none of whom live 

nearer than half a mile, have always been 

kind friends and assistants since our first ar- 

rival amongthem. Frank has been prospered 

wonderfully as a practical farmer, and also in 

his profession as a physician, and with the 

blessing of a kind Providence, we are happily 

situated, and would not exchange our little 

home forapalace. Apropos to cousin Charles 

—he has visited me two or three times since 

my residence here, with my parents, and he 
as well as they profess to be enchanted with 
our western home. I have prevailed on Jane 

to visit me this summer, and Charles will ae- 
company her. ‘ I suspect he has found an in- 
ducement to visit the West again in the per- 
son of a certain little dark-eyed fairy, a pet 
of mine, who lives not many miles distant. 

At least I have my suspicions on the subject, 

as the young lady in question is truly charm- 
ing in every respect. Poor Jane, I hear, is 
quite nnhappy in her matrimonial relations. 
She has found, ere this, that rank and wealth 
are not the only requisites for happiness. But, 
my dear aunt, you will certainly visit me this 
summer. Come, and you shall have a cordial 
welcome to our home and hearts, and you 
shal] have, too, a practical illustration of my 
favorite theory, ‘ Love in a Cottage.” 
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Two centuries have rolled away upon the 
wheels of time since our fathers were driven 
by religious persecution from the shores of 
their nat. ve Jand, in search of liberty in a 
foreign wilderness. ‘Two centuries have 
elapsed since the fragile and scarcely sea- 
worthy Mayflower, enclosing within its nar- 
row compass, the hardy band of pioneers who 
were to lay the foundation of the future great- 
ness of New England, tossed upon the almost 
frozen waves of Massachusetts bay. Alone 
and fr endless, an exiled band from the home 
which they dearly loved, they came, prefer- 
ing a strange home fraught with danger, but 
affording an asylum from persecution, to the 
endearments and associations of their child- 
hood scenes of old and idolized England, tornas 
it was by civil strifes and internal convulsions. 

Among the many dangers and trials which 
were undergone by the Puritans before peace 
was permanently established, none occupy a 
more conspicuous place in the records of the 
colonists, than the early struggles with the 
Indians, and of these the bloody sanguinary 
warfare which history has styled “ King 
Philip’s war.” 

The character of Philip as a warrior and 
diplomatist may well serve as a standard 
model for bravery, duplicity and cruelty. 
With no just cause save his inveterate hos- 
tility to the whites, as he himself acknowl- 
edged, he leagued. all the New England 
tribes together, and deliberately planned 
schemes for the destruction and extirpation 
of those who would have been his friends. 
The Puritans, more conscientious than the 
colonists of other states, generally purchased 
the lands of Massasoit, and consummated a 
treaty of peace, which in the language of 
one of the most influential rulers was to last 
until the sun should for the last time dip his 
face below the western waters. For years 
peace dwelled among the settlements. Do- 
‘mestic discord was indeed at work, but how- 
ever rife was. civil commotion, they could 
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not complain that the old Wampanoag chief 
kept not his word. Harmony alone marked 
the intercourse between the whites and their 
red-faced friends. Their harvests yielded a 
many fold increase. ‘Success attended their 
efforts, and a bountiful Providence smiled on 
all their undertakings. 

For some time after Massasoit’s death, no- 
thing unusual occurred to interrupt the har- 
mony which had prevailed for years, until 
the news was received that Philip, of Mount 
Hope, in revenge for the execution of three 
Indians whom he had stimulated to murder 
Sausaman, had suddenly assembled all his 
tribes at his seat of Mount Hope, near Bristol, 
breathing deadly hostility against the whites, 
—it came like athunder-clap. Fearful were 
the anticipations, and too fearfully were they 
to be realized. It waseyvident that the peace 
and quietness of the ngland colonies 
for the time was effect anished. War 
was rousing. The native savages, excited 
by Philip, and hating the sound of the ring- 
ing axe, the crashing tree, the clang of the 
forge, and the sight of the curling smoke 
rising from the habitations of the pale-faces, 
had buried the pipe of peace, brandished the 
glittering tomahawk, and with the fearful 
war-whoop, ringing from their lips, were 
preparing to spring forth from their lurking 
places in the wild forestz, upon their inofien- 
sive victims, and when least suspected, mur- 
der and destroy. 

It was Sunday morning, a bright, clear, 
autumnal day as ever dawned upon the earth. 
The heat of summer had passed away, the 
chilly month of September had followed in 
its footsteps, and the fading season, as though 
loth yet to retire to its long sleep, and re- 
sign its sceptre to dreary winter, still lingered 
with a sort of melancholy pleasantness about 
the scenes in which it had loved to dwell. 
It was in the middle of the Indian summer, 
that season of all in the year wnidiarens 
the most welcomed, the glowing genial month 
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which can only be appreciated by one who 
has in person experienced its happy influence. 
It was upon a small narrow pathway which 
wound through a shady wood near Mount 
Hope, that we have chosen to open our nare 
ration. The sun wasa few hours high, but 
few indeed of its rays penetrated the leafy 
cover which shaded the almost indistinct 
pathway. It wasa spot well calculated for 
seclusion and study, or for deeds which need - 
ed secret hiding places for their perpetration, 
A faint breeze was sighing through the 
trees, slightly agitating the bosom of a clear 
and limpid spring, which, starting from the 
base of a majestic pine, gurgled a few feet 
and settled into a small basin scooped out of 
a solid rock by some thirsting traveller, or 
native Indian. The squirrels chattered 
among the branches unmolested; now and 
then a timid hair, startled by a breaking 
twig, darted, at the approach of man, across 
the path ; the robin chirped playfully, and the 
mocking bird, too, lent his voice, and above 
all, rose the distinct tap of the woodpecker, 
as with his tiny hammer he struck the forms 
of the aged trees. There was music in 
every thing around. It was the music of 
Nature praising t d of the universe. 

By the side of the fountain which we have 
just spoken of, stood two figures gazing in 
silence upon the clear water in the basin. 
One was a young man in the pride of youth 
and manliness, who had scarcely attained that 
age which the law has set as bounds between 
minority and responsibility. His form was 
slight, but well proportioned, and as he stood 
with one arm encircling the tiny waist of his 
fair companion, a young and gentle maiden, 
he seemed the very beau ideal of health and 
youthful happiness. His neck was bare, and 
his black hair hung loosely from his head, 
his eyes shone clear and bright, and there 
was an air of self-content in every motion. 
One arm was thrown around the maiden’s 
waist, and his hand clasped hers with a gen- 
tle pressure. A few years she appeared to 
be younger than him, but she had reached 
that period half way between girlhood and 
woman, when the graces of person and of 
mind were just expanding, like the rosebud 
bursting from the leaves with which nature 
has encircled it, 
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“ Dear Mary,” whispered the young man 
after a long silence, “ this is to be our wed- 
ding day, please God, and wherefore are you 
so melancholy? Believe me, this is the 
happiest period of my existence, and while 
all nature seems in such happy keeping with 
my feelings, your sadness comes so gloomily 
across it, as nearly to dampen all my rising 
hopes with its fearful forebodings—cheer uy, 
my lassie, and be once more yourself” 

The maiden tu ned her face to his, and 
met his glance. There was an expression 
of sadness in her countenance, but there was 
that in her deep eyes so fondly yet anxious- 
ly beaming, which told of true and earnest 
love, of fond and deep affection, the dearest 
treasure of woman’s heart. 

“ Have you not confidence enough in me 
to share your sorrows, dearest?’ continued 
the young man; “J grieve to see you so sad, 
seemingly without a cause. Tell me, is 
there aught I have done to throw a gloom 
upon your feelings?” 

“No, Gabriel,” responded the girl softly, 
“God knows that from the first moment you 
saw me you have ever been all that I could 
desire. Till this morning I have looked for- 
ward to this day with joyful anticipations, 
but now, I know not how it is, I dread the 
moments as they pass. Would to Heaven 
this day had passed, and the moon already 
rising !” 

“ And why ?” 

“T should then know the worst. But 
come,” she added, faintly smiling, “I be- 
lieve you are tinged with my low spirits, and 
I will not permit it. Enough, I will be sad 
no more.” 

For a few moments they remained silent, 
when the maiden suddenly putting her hand 
to her bosom, drew forth a small parcel curi- 
ously tied with twisted straw. 

“ This, Gabriel,” said she, ‘putting it into 
his hand, “ this is the cause of my melan- 
choly. Help me to laugh at it,’ He broke 
open the paper, and a small arrow head 
dropped into the fountain. 

“Let it go!” she exclaimed, as he ape 
to regain it; “it is not that, that I care 
about.” 

Almost dreading what was to follow, he 
impatiently opened the paper, and started at 
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the contents. Some hand had sketched, 
rudely but accurately, the very image of 
himself, the form, the face, everything was 
his, but the vest was torn open, and ih the 
bosom, penetrating to the very heart, an 
Indian arrow was implanted; no mark, no 
words accompanied the token, but he was too 
well versed in savage hieroglyphics to mis- 
take its meaning. Fora moment he gazed 
upon the imperfect drawing, then raising his 
eyes, he encountered the fond glance of his 
companion fixed upon him with deep and 
anxious solicitude. 

“Had I not cause, dear Gabriel ?’”’ whis- 
pered she. 

“ And has this silly thing alone damped 
your heart, dearest Mary?” answered the 
youth, pressing his lips upon her forehead. 
“See here, what attention [ pay to the 
warning ;” and he tore the’ paper to atoms, 
But he was far from being satisfied. He 
knew that his life was threatened, and he 
could guess by whom. He knew that an 
Indian chief, high in the confidence of the 
Wampanoag leader, had looked with daring 
eyes upon the face and form of his heart’s 
best treasure. That very hour might find 
him dead, nay, that very moment his life 
blood might mingle with the clear water at 
his feet. He knew not, but that as he stood 
clasping her whom he had chosen for a com- 
panion for life, upon that spot, the arrow 
which was to sever his soul from his body, 
might be drawn to its head, and he unable 
to make resistance. Thoughts of every 
shape crowded upon his mind. Death itself 
he feared not. But to die so, in the prime 
of life, at the very time when the happiness 
of future years was on the eve of consumma- 
tion. He thought, and shuddered, for he 
knew his enemy. 

“ Come, Gabriel,’ whispered the maiden 
again, “let us go back ; we have done wrong 
to wander so far from home. Let us go, or 
perhaps we may never, if we linger longer.” 

awing her closer to his bosom, the youth 
his assent, and the two moved slow- 
Not a moment had elapsed from 
rture, and even while their reced- 

figures were yet visible through the 
foliage, another stood by the side of the 
spring. It was the form of a son of the 
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forest, a red man and a Wampanoag. His 
hand rested upon his knife, and his face 
gleamed with a malignant, demoniac expres- 
sion. ‘Health to the young turtle-doves !” 
exclaimed he, stooping and dipping up a can 
of water ; “will the maiden weep when her 
mate lies bleaching his bones in the swamp ?” 

After satisfying his thirst, he raised his 
bow, and laying an arrow on the string, drew 
it to its head—in another moment it would 
have pierced the thicket, carrying death 
wherever it struck, but it was not so to be; 
a hand was laid heavily upon his shoulder, 
the arrow was lowered, and the Indian turn- 
ed with a curse upon his lips to confront the 
cause of the interruption. Whatever might 
have been his intention, it was instantly for- 
gotten, as he deferentially inclined his head 
at recognizing a familiar countenance. 

‘‘Qut upon the trail too late, Wanaco,” 
said a new voice, “ hast struck any game to 
day ?” 

*“‘ None,” was the reply. 

‘“’ Nor seen any ?”” 

*‘ None.” 

“Then wherefore were you about to slip 
your arrow? You must have had an object; 
Wanaco is too experienced a marksman to 
need practice to keep hisskill in play. What 
was your intent ?” 

“To strike a young adder from my path 
who may bite me,” replied the Indian, with 
a smile of deep subtle meaning, “ would my 
brother like to see how skillfully Ican do it?” 

“No,” replied the other decisively, “ Wa- 
naco, you must do that young man no harm.” 

“ And why not?’ echoed the Indian in 
surprise ; “ my brother is a mighty medicine- 
man, but he cannot sheath the Wampanoag’s 
knife when revenge has drawn it and bid 
him use it.” 

“‘ Back !” exclaimed the stranger, as the 
Indian again raised his bow, “Jet fly your 
arrow, and lo! you lay a corpse. Behold 
the phial; within it is contained the lives 
of ten like you. Draw now your bow, and I 
dash it against this stone basin.” 

With a superstitious feeling of mingled 
awe and reverence, the Indian bent his body 
until his head almost to ched the ground. 

“ Back to your wigwam, Wanaco,” con- 
tinued the stranger. “Revel, if you wish, 
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in the loves of your dusky maidens, but seek 
not to mar the happiness of yonder bright- 
eyed girl. Remember the Great Spirit has 
her in his keeping.” 

With a gesture of dread he raised his bow, 
and parting the thicket passed through. 

For about a mile the youthful pair whom 
we first introduced, wandered on, little dream- 
ing of the real danger, one or both perhaps 
had just escaped. Slowly they moved, until 
the pathway emerged from the wood, and 
deep in the hollow of a hill beyond, a cluster 
of about a dozen habitations were brought in 
sight. Irom a liltle mound in the centre 
of a grassy lawn, a tall pine stripped of its 
branches rose above the roofs of the houses, 
and at its peak a bright streamer of various 
colors waved. ‘The pole itself was deco- 
rated with gay flowers and evergreens, and 
around its base were gathered some thirty 
villagers, old and young, male and female. 

‘ Praise be to God for his great mercies ; 
they have returned unharmed !” exclaimed 
an elderly man, dropping the butt of his 
rifle to the ground, as the two appeared, 
while a shout from the rest welcomed their 
return. “ Right thankful am I again to see 
you, my children, for 1 had feared from your 
long absence ill had befallen you. We were 

already upon the point of starting in search 

f you. Indeed you did not right to stay 

bay so long.” 

“In truth, dear father,’ answered the youth 
with a cheerful air, while his companion in 
vain essayed to wreath her lips with smiles, 
“ we did but wander to the forest fountain; 
and when there forgot how fast the hours 
flew. You know, dear sire, that this is our 
wedding morn, and we had so much to say, 
each to the other, that we minded not the 
time. Wilt forgive us, sir?” 

“Can I refuse?” was the elder’s reply, 
laying his hand upon the uncovered head of 
the young man, and gazing at both with a 
benignant smile. “I spoke only for your 
own safety. But come, time presses, here is 
our goodly pastor who has been waiting an 
hour, and we must get through for church. 
Are all ready ? Eo answering in the af- 
firmative, the group gathered about the ever- 
green pine; the “young man and she who 
was to be his bride standing in the centre.” 
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** Let us praise the Lord for his great and 
manifold mercies,’ said the tremulous voice 
of the aged| pastor. ‘His goodness is mani- 
fest in every thing we see; this is his tem- 
ple, and the broad sky will echo back our 
hymn of thanksgiving. Itis meet and fitting 
we should so do.” 

Ad] kept silence while he spoke, and when 
he had ceased, he made a slight motion with 
his hand, and then all, each and every voice 
broke out in one of the sweetest and. best of 
the holy psalms of David. Slowly and softly 
it was commenced, gradually increasing in 
power as it progressed, until their rich tones 
were poured forth in one deep, measured 
strain, filling every space, and charming very 
nature with its holy melody. The hymn 
over, a prayer was offered up, and then the 
pastor turned to unite the youthful couple in 
bonds of love for life. The ceremony pro- 
ceeded, every eye was fixed upon the two, 
and when the blushing, timid bride. pro- 
nounced the word which gave her to her 
lover, to be his forevermore, a silent tear 
stole down her cheek, and dropped upon his 
hand which enclosed hers. 

“Be ye true unto one another, even as God 
will be true to you,” said the pastor, as he 
closed the book, and they were man and 
wife. Then came the congratulations, the 
kissing of the bride, and the light-hearted, 
merry jests which were uttered at their ex- 
pense. 

“No time for tears, now, dear, dear Mary,” 
exclaimed the joyous bridegroom, kissing 
away the tears which were fast dropping 
from her glittering blue eyes. 

“Tam happy now, dear Gabriel,” whis- 
pered she, with all the fervor of woman’s first 
love, “and I cry for joy; dear father, you 
alone have not wished me happiness.” The 
person she addressed was the elder who had 
just accosted them upon their return, and he 
now advanced. 

‘¢ But not because I love you less,” replied 
the parent. ‘ Gabriel Long, I have th 
given you my dearest treasure; cherish 
and love her as yourself, and forget not 
she is united to you-by the most sacred 
holiest ties. Mary, be to him a fond 
trusting wife, let his image ever be upper- 
most in your mind, try to please him in every 
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undertaking, and both, as you hope for hap- 
piness in this life and the world to come, re- 
vere and adore the almighty God who is 
above us. Let no little differences, or petty 
controversies exist between you. Repose 
implicit confidence in each other, and re- 
member that the slightest trifles are always 
at the bottom of domestic trouble; therefore 
avoid all jesting opposition, concede one unto 
another, and let your ambition be to emu- 
late each other in retaining peace and hap- 
piness by your fireside. May Heaven’s smile 
and my blessing rest upon you.” 

The wedding ceremony over, preparations 
were made for church, which was some ten 
miles off. A sort of light wagon, drawn by 
the most genteel horse and decorated with 
flowers, was brought forth for the bridal party. 
The pastor’s horse was next brought out, 
and then every thing being ready, a motion 
was made to start. 

“ Pray Heaven the time may not always 
be, when we must go armed to the house of 
God,” said the elderly father, as he drew 
an old fashioned sword, while the young 
men, with shouldered muskets, formed a body 
guard round the wagon... On went the happy 
party through the wood to the distant chapel, 
and after a somewhat circuitous route, the 
small, neat church, with the congregation 
clustered in groups without, appeared in 
sight. As it was known throughout the 
parish that Gabriel and Mary were that 
morning to be married, the appearance of 
the decorated wagon caused no surprise, and 
when they stopped at the door they were 
welcomed not with hearty shouts, but with 
silent looks, evincing earnestly wished hap- 
piness, 

It was communion Sabbath. The unpre- 
tending table in the chancel was modestly 
adorned with a spotless covering of pure 
white, a very type of the holiness of that 
God they had now met to worship. The 
shining urns of silver, with a basin of the 
same material, were ranged upon its surface, 
and thus, in the heart of a dreary wilderness, 
cut off as it were from the world and sur- 
rounded by foesand danger, this little congre- 
gation with one accord had there assembled, 
to offer up their prayers and thanksgivings 
at the throne of mercy. And were they not 
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heard? The praises and hymns of thanks: 
giving which issued from these humble 
hearts were most surely welcomed, for has 
not the great Creator himself said, that where 
two or three are gathered together in his 
name, he will be in the midst of them. 

The service was over. Friends had greet- 
ed friends, and the silence which had reigned 
for two hours unbroken, save by the tremu- 
Jous tones of the pastor and the heartfelt 
responses of his flock, was exchanged for the 
busy buzzing of conversation; still it was the 
sound of half suppressed whispering, for one 
and all felt that they were still in the house 
of God. 

“What means this?” suddenly exclaimed 
a voice inalond tone. All looked towards 
the door from whence the voice had proceed- 
ed, but none could perceive the cause which 
had elicited the exclamation. There was 
a slight stir about the door, whispering and 
anxious looks were exchanged between those 
who stood in its immediate vicinity, and to 
add to the alarm of those who remained in 
ignorance of the cause of the confusion, the 
clicking of musket locks was plainly heard 
to the most distant corners of the church. 
Men rushed to the door, women screamed 
and fainted, and the venerable preacher of 
the gospel, supposing some quarrel had broken 
out among his flock, which was only to be 
settled by bloodshed, stretched out his arms, 
earnestly calling upon Heaven to interfere 
to save the holy Sabbath from desecration. 
‘There is no need for such exhortations, 
most reverend sir,” cried the elder, the fa- 
ther of the bride, advancing up the aisle, at 
the same time slipping a double charge into 
the rifle which he carried in his hand; 
“rather call upon the God of hosts to stretch 
forth his arm, and save his people from the 
harm which threatens them.” 

The countenance of every one who heard 
these words underwent a change, and fear 
was visible in every featnre. ‘Are we then 
in danger?” said Gabriel Long, stepping 
forwara and speaking to him whom he now 
called his parent. ‘It is not for me yet to 
say. God grant my fears may prove un- 
founded,” was the reply. 

“The chapel door is fastened upon us, and 
by whom J know not.” 
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There were a few faint screams among the 
females as this intelligence was announced, 
Lut by far the greater part nerved their minds 
to brave the worst. 

“Canst see anything?” said the elder, 
raising his voice, and addressing a young 
man who had gained access to the belfry , for 
the purpose of reconnoitering the adjacent 
country. ‘ Nothing,” was the reply.— 
“ Everything in sight is quiet and still, Not 
a leaf is stirring.” 

“Tis most strange,” continued the elder 
leaning on his rifle, and musing fora moment, 
then suddenly looking up, he said, “Jet us 
break down the door, and in a body seek our 
homes.” 

The proposition was eagerly adopted. The 
women were called in the centre of the 
church, and the young men formed an escort 
roundthem. A large bench was then brought 
forth, and being made to answer the purpose 
of a battering-ram, was driven with heavy 
force against the door. A single stroke only 
had it received, and while those who had 
directed the blow had retreated some twenty 
paces to gain greater impetus for another 
shock, a single wild, unearthly screach, 
seemingly belonging more to demons than to 
men, coming from whence none could say, 
rung for a second through the little chapel, 
and dying away in the distance, was suc- 
ceeded by a dread and awful silence, more 
horrid than the yell itself. For a moment 
none spoke; each stood gazing at the other 
in petrified silence. Wives with blanched 
cheeks looked upon their husbands, maidens 
with horror depicted upon their faces fixed 
their anxious glances upon their lovers, young 
men and old, maidens, wives and children, 
each and all seemed the very type of horror. 
Then came a low and broken voice, trembling 
with fear and alarm; it was that of the aged 
minister, holding communion with another 
world. Long and earnestly did he pray for 
the safety of those who had been committed 
to his charge, and when he rose to his feet, 
as he finished, every knee was bent, and 
every head was bowed in resignation to the 
will of God. 

“ Canst see anything yet, my son,” said the 
pastor, speaking to the young man, who still 
maintained his position in the belfry. 
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“Nothing.” But as he spoke, even while 
the words were yet warm upon his lips, 
another yell from all around, from every 
quarter, sent up its fearful echoes; the sharp, 
quick report of a rifle was heard, followed 
by a whistling bullet, and he, who but a 
second before had held intercourse with those 
beloy, fell down the belfry stairs, and lay at 
their feet dead. 

And now the dread silence which had be- 
fore filled every space was effectually broken. 
Yell after yell rung around the building, 
bullet after bullet entered every window, 
and it was now evident that a band of merci- 
less savages were upon them, thirsting for 
their death. 

“Throw yourselves upon the floor,” ex- 
claimed Gabriel Long to the women. They 
did so, and then the word was given to bar- 
ricade the windows. Quick as thought, 
benches, pews, and everything which could 
offer the least resistance to the foe, were torn 
up, and placed against the windows. 

* Now, God of hosts, strike with thy peo- 
ple,” cried the elder; “ friends, each to your 
posts; remember, ’tis not only for ourselves 
we fight, but for our wives and children.” 

Not long were they kept in suspense; 
brandishing their knives and hatchets, with 
the war-whoop ringing on their lips, a body 
of Indians rushed on to the attack—down 
went the first, the second, the third—a dozen 
fell dead, struck down by the unerring rifles 
of the besieged—window after window was 
gained, lost and regained, but the contest 
was not equal. Ere halfan hour had elaps- 
ed, every defence was broken down, and the 
now thin congregation, (for many out of the 
little parish had breathed their last,) stood 
clustered together by the altar, while every 
other part of the church was occupied by 
their savage enemies. But among the small 
cluster around the altar, two stood conspicu- 
ous, and seemed to be regarded by the Indian 
leader with ferocious delight. They were 
the bride and bridegroom of a day, Gabriel 
and she whom he had that very morning 
taken to his bosom, as he hoped, never to 
part. Calmly they stood amidst the terrified 
throng, their arms encircling each other's 
waist, gazing in silence upon the distorted 
features of the savages, who only waited for 
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the signal from their chief, to rush on and 
murder all. 5 

* Béauteous’ pale face,” said the Indian 
chief, in tones which were meant to be soft 
and pleasing, “ why clingest thou to one who 
cannot aid you?” 

The maiden turned her eyes upon her 
lover and husband, and reading in his looks 
that he with difficulty suppressed his dispo- 
sition to rush on and destrey his fierce rival 
at a blow, drew her arms closer about him, 
murmuring her determination to live and die 
with him alone. 

‘ Maiden,” demanded the Indian more 
sharply, “is not a Wampanoag chieftan 
worthy of ananswer? ‘Take thy last look 
of thy puny lover, for death chafes with im- 
patience for his coming.” 

The wife shuddered, and hid her face upon 
her husband’s, bosom, while the chief con- 
tinued. : 

“Say, gentle blue eyes, wilt go with me 
to the Wampanoag wigwam, and be the wife 
ofa mighty chief, and the mother of a race 
of hardy warriors? or wilt thou stay and have 
that beauteous bosom seared at the stake 
with him who now calls thee bis ?” 

“ Tortures of every kind will I undergo, 
before I'll part with him, or purchase my life 
at the expense of his,’ cried the bride, rais- 
ing her head and addressing the savage with 
startling earnestness. ‘+ Wanaco, for months 
have you hung about me, and now hear me. 
1 hate you, and death is preferable to your 
love. We will die, if it must be so, but we 
die together. Am I notright, dear Gabriel?” 
* Bless you, bless you, dearest Mary,” re- 
plied Gabriel, folding her closer to his bosom. 
T will not ask you to accept his terms, for 
I had much rather see you dead than yield- 
ing to his embraces. But, oh! ’tis hard for 
one so young and beauteous, thus to die. 
Dissemble for the present, beloved one; cheat 
him with the belief that you will be his, and 
thus gain life.” 

“ Never, Gabriel, never,” replied she; “I 
am incapable of deceit. Think me not un- 
reasonable, but death is preferable.to a sepa- 
ration from you.” 

“Come, maiden,” interrupted the savage, 
“for the last time choose. Wilt go with me?” 

“ Only as a corpse.” 
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“Tis well, a Wampanoag chief asks not 
again, he has twice been refused. And yet 
in pity I would spare you. The sun has 
almost touched yon glittering silver. Till 
it gilds it you have stil] to decide, but let his 
rays but once fall upon the vessel, and you 
still refuse, may the Great Spirit receive you 
into his bosom, for you both shall die.” 

Both Gabriel and his wife turned their 
eyes to the communion table, and shuddered 
as they saw the bright light rapidly ap- 
proaching the silver goblet. Again they did 
not look, but closing their eyes, awaited their 
fate in silence. 

“Oh, Lord, the mightiest of the mighty,” 
cried a loud voice, which thrilled through 
every one. ‘Strike, strike with thy ser- 
vant, even as thou didst with David, and give 
him strength to slay the Philistines.” 

Crash came the report of a musket, as 
these words were uttered, and with a single 
yell of agony, the Wampanoag chief made a 
spring upwards, and fell heavily to the floor 
dead. 

Terrified and awed by superstition, for 
well did they know him who now appeared, 
the savages hung back, and seemed unde- 
cided what course to pursue. It was ascene 
of breathless interest. Upon one side were 
huddled together the dark, swarthy forms of 
the red men, upon whose faces the wild, de- 
moniac expression of unsatisfied vengeance 
had given place to that of awe and irresolu- 
tion ; upon the floor were scattered the bodies 
of those who had fallen in the affray ; the 
chief lay upon his back with his face up- 
turned, exhibiting the same ferocious fea- 
tures which he had worn at the moment of 
his death. On the opposite side of the 
church were gathered the pastor, elder, and 
those who had escaped unhurt in the battle. 
With wonder and amazement they were 
bending eagerly forward, scanning with curi- 
ous eyes the form of their strange deliverer. 
And well they might. Still standing upon 
the window sill, appeared the venerable form 
of one far advanced in years. His head was 
uncovered, and his long gray locks played 
loosely in the wind. His brow was wrinkled, 
but his eyes shone clear and bright, with all 
the fire of youth. His beard was long, 
dropping below his breast. Different, too, 
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was he habited from those he had come to 
save. A dark, black cloak, trimmed with 
sable velvet and fashioned after the manner 
of the English court, hung loosely from his 
shoulders; his lower limbs were cased in 
black, and upon his feet he wore a pair of 
soft deer-skin sandals. A heavy sword hung 
at his side, the string of a powder horn 
crossed his breast, and in his hand he carried 
a large musket, which had caused the death 
of the Wampanoag. It was the very stran- 
ger who had saved the life of Gabriel at the 
forest fountain. “Who is he?’ ran from 
mouth tomouth. Nonecouldanswer. “ Up, 
Israel,” shouted the stranger, springing down 
in front of the altar. “On! the God of bat- 
tles has heard your cry, and will aid you to 
vanquish the heathens; cast aside your maid- 
ens, shout forth the battle cry, and on for 
Israel.” 

With shouts the remaining portion of the 
congregation followed in his rear, as he fell 
upon the savages, dealing death at every 
stroke. In vain did they attempt to defend 
themselves. Down to the floor, with his 
skull split in two, went every red man who 
ventured to oppose him. With the fury and 
rage of a demon he fought, and aided by the 
arms of those in whose cause he had ap- 
peared, the church was soon cleared of the 
savage foe. The battle was over. The 
noise of the conquered and the vanquished 
had ceased, and peace ‘had again visited the 
church. With clasped hands, Gabriel was 
bending over the inanimate body of his bride. 

“« She is not dead !” exclaimed he, “it cane 
not be—Mary, dear Mary ;” once—twice 
she sighed heavily, and then opening her 
eyes, fixed them with all the fond affection 
of a wife, upon his anxious face. 
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“ Gabriel, where am I? I’ve had such a 
horrid vision. But it is over now, dearest. 
This is the little church, and you are still 
my dearest one, as when first I knew you.” 
One by one the combatants returned, but the 
stranger came not with them. Another 
hour they waited, but still he was absent ; 
he had been last seen pursuing the flying 
enemy into the swamp. With heavy hearts, 
fearing some evil had befallen him, the vil- 
lagers at last prepared to wend their way 
homewards, uncertain as to his fate. 

Days, weeks, months passed, but they never 
saw him more. Time blended the reality 
into romance, and at Jast it was devoutedly 
believed, that he was a champion direct from 
Heaven, who had been sent to save them 
from the death which they had deemed in- 
evitable. sf * i * 

Time, the great obliterator of human 
events, fled on with untired wings. Years 
had rolJéd away since the incidents which 
have just been related had occurred, and all 
traces of the stranger who had so providen- 
tially appeared in the cause of the helpless 
congregation, were irrecoverably supposed 
to be lost. But it was not to be. It was at 
last discovered that about that time, when 
the search was the hottest, a proscribed out- 
law, a banished Englishman, one who had 
dared to sit and pass sentence of death vpon 
his King, had been concealed in the neigh- 
boring homestead of a steady friend. Then 
did the youthful cuuple, the aged pastor, and 
all who on that day would have suffered a 
lingering, tormenting death, but for his in- 
terposition, know that they were indebted 
for their lives to the bravery and courage of 
the outcast Goeffe, the Regicide. 


Curistian Courage.—When Valens, the 
emperor, sent messengers to win Eusebius 
to heresy, by fair words and large promises, 
he answered :—‘‘ Alas! sir, these speeches 
are fit to catch little children.” When the 
emperor threatened to confiscate his goods, 
to torment, to banish, or to kill him, he an- 


swered, “he needs not fear confiscation who 
has nothing to lose; nor banishment to whom 
heaven alone is his country; nor torments, 
when his body will be destroyed at one blow, 
nor death, which is the only way to set him 
at liberty from sin and sorrow.” 
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BY WILLIAM K. 


What are earth's joys? Go, ask the child, 
Who from his earliest hour hath smiled, 

And wander’d o’er life’s brightest streams; 
And he will tell thee of the flowers, 
Which beautify his laughing hours, 

And iling their witchery o'er his dreams. 


Then ask the sage, whose silvery hair 
Floats o’er a brow deep worn with care, 
And blighted with time’s withering breath; 
~ And he will tell thee that a doom, 
Spreads from the cradle to the tomb, 
That seals all earthly joys with death! 


What are earth's hopes? Go ask the youth, 

Whose pallid brow speaks sadder truth 
Than all the sophistry of life ; 

Go to his couch when o'er jim bends 

The mournful crowd of weeping friends, 
And watch his spirit’s deadly strife. 


Then go unto his early grave, 

Whilst thou hast yet the power to save 
Thyself—and from the world to turn; 

And as thou bendest o'er the spot, 

Where his young bones untimely rot, 
Think of earth's hopes, and wisdom learn ! 


Then go, and in the solitude 
Of sadden'd thought, serenely brood 
O’er hopes that earth cannot control, 
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And thus communing thou wilt hear, 
As music from a starry sphere, 
A voice thus whispering to thy soul :— 


Though hope by hope decays, 
Till life’s young dream hath fled; 
And o’er thy vanish’d days 
Despair’s dark night is spread ; 
There is a hope that never dies, 


A hope heaven-born which blossoms in the skies 


Though joy by joy be crushed, 
Till life weeps o’er its birth 
And all we loved is hushed 
Beneath the silent earth; 
There is a joy to mortals given,— 
A joy that blooms eternally in heaven 


Though life by life departs, 
Till earth is all a tomb; 
And on all human hearts 
1s sealed the charnel doom , 
There isa life in heaven above, 
Redeem’d and purchased by a Saviour’s love. 


When time hath joined the past, 
And death hath conquered all ; 
And o’er earth’s grave is cast 
Eternity’s dark pall ; 
Then shall a glorious crown be given 
To those who are the chosen heirs of heaven. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAND. 


BY THOMAS MACKELLAR. 


There is a land immortal, 
The beautiful of lands; 
Beside its ancient portal 
A sentry grimly stands. 
He only can undo it, 
And open wide the door 
And mortals who pass through it, 
Are mortals never more. 


That glorious land is Heaven, 
And Death the sentry grim ; 

The Lord thereof has given 
The opening keys to him. 

And ransomed spirits sighing 
And sorrowful for sin, 

Do pass the gate in dying, 
And freely enter in. 


Though dark and drear the passage 
That leadeth to the gate, 

Yet grace comes with the message, 
To souls that watch and wait; 

And at the time appointed 
A messenger comes down, 

And leads the Lord’s annointed 
From th’ cross to glory’s crown. 


Their sighs are lost in singing, 
They’re blessed in their tears ;, 
Their journey heavenward winging, 
They leave on earth their fears. 

Death like an angel seemeth ; 
“We welcome thee,” they cry ; 

Their face with glory beameth, 
’Tis life for them to die. 
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LIBBY MARSH’S THREE ERAS. 


A TALE OF LIFE IN MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 


BY COTTON MATHER MILLS, +8a. 


I. ST, VALENTINE’S DAY. 


Lasr November but one there was a flit- 
ting in our neighborhood; hardly a flitting 
after all, for it was ogly a single person 
changing her place of abode, from one lodg- 
ing to another ; and instead of a comfortable 
cart-load of drawers, and baskets, and dres- 
sers, and beds, with old king clock at the top 
of all, there was only one large wooden chest 
to be carried after the girl, who moved slow- 
ly and heavily along the streets, listless and 
depressed more from the state of her mind 
than of her body. It was Libby Marsh, who 
had been obliged to quit her room in Dunn 
Street, because the acquaintances, with whom 
she had been living there, were leaving 
Manchester. She tried to think herself for- 
tunate in having met with lodgings rather 
more out of the town, and with those who 
were known to be respectable; she did in- 
deed try to be contented, but in spite of her 
reason, the old feelings of desolation came 
over her, as she was now about. to be again 
thrown entirely among strangers. 

No. 2, Court, Albemarle Street, was 
reached at last; .and the pace, slow as it was, 
slackened, as she drew near the spot where 
she was to be left by the man who carried 
her box ; for trivial as his acquaintance with 
her was, he was not quite a stranger, as 
every one else was, peering out of their open 
doors, and satisfying themselves it was only 
‘‘ Dixon’s new lodger.” 

Dixon’s house was the last on the left 
hand side of the court, A high dead brick 
wall connected it with its opposite neighbor. 
All the dwellings were of the same monoto- 
nous pattern, and one side of the court looked 
at its exact likeness opposite, as if it were 
seeing itself in a looking-glass. 


Dixon’s house was shut up, and the key 
Jeft next door; but the woman in whose care 


it was, knew that Libby was expected, and 
came forward to say a few explanatory words, 
to unlock the door, and stir the dull-gray 
ashes which were lazily burning in the grate, 
and then she returned to her own house ; 
leaving poor Libby standing alone with her 
great big chest on the middle of the house- 
place floor, with no one to say a word, (even 
a commonplace remark would have been 
better than that dull silence,) that could help 
her to repel the fast-coming tears. °. 
Dixon and his wife, and their eldest wid, 
worked in factories, and were absent all day 
from their house; the youngest child, (also 
a little girl,) was boarded out for the week 
days at the neighbor’s: where the door-key 
was deposited ; but, although busy making 
dirt-pies at the entrance to the court when 
Libby came in, she was too young to care 
much about her parents’ new lodger. Libby 
knew she was to sleep with the elder girl in 
the front bed-room; but, as you may fancy, 
it seemed a liberty even to go up stairs to 
take off her things, when no one was at home 
to marshal the way up the ladder-like steps. 
So she could only take off her bonnet, and 
sit down, and gaze at the now blazing fire, 
and think sadly on the past, and on the lone- 
ly creature she was in this wide world. 
Father and mother gone; her little brother 
long since dead ; (he would have been more 
than nineteen, had he been alive, but she 
only thought of him as the darling baby :) 
her only friends (to call friends) living far 
away at their new home; her employers,— 
kind enough people in their way, but too 
rapidly twirling round on this bustling earth 
to have leisure to think of the little work- 
woman, excepting when they wanted gowns 
turned, carpets mended, or household linen 
darned ; and hardly even the natural, though 
hidden hope of a young girl’s heart, to cheer 
her on with bright visions of a home of her 
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own at some future day, where, loving and 
beloved, she might fulfil a woman’s dearest 
duties, 

For Libby was very plain, as she had 
known so long, that the consciousness of it 
had ceased to mortify her. You can hardly 
live in Manchester without having some idea 
of your personal appearance. The factory 
lads and lasses take good care ‘of that, and 
if you meet them at the hours when they are 
pouring out of the mills, you are sure to hear 
a good number of truths, some of them com- 
bined with such a spirit of impudent fun, that 
you can scarcely keep from laughing even 
at the~ joke against yourself. Libby had 
often and often been greeted by such ques- 
tions as “ How long is it since you were a 
beauty?” “What would you take a day to 
stand ina field to scare away the birds?’ 
ete., for her to linger under any delusion as 
to her looks. 

While she was thus musing, and quietly 
erying over the pictures her fancy conjured 
up, the Dixons came dropping in, and sur- 
prised her with wet cheeks and quivering 
lips. 

She’ almost wished to have the stillness 
again she had felt so oppressive an ‘hour ago, 
they talked and laughed so loudly and so 
much, and bustled about so noisily over 
every thing they did. Dixon took hold of 
one iron handle of her box, and helped her 
to bump it up stairs; while his daughter 
Anne followed to see the unpacking, and 
what sort of clothes “little sewing-body had 
gotten.” Mrs. Dixon rattled out the tea- 
things, and put the kettle on; fetched home 
her youngest child, which added to the com- 
motion. Then she called Anne down stairs 
and sent her off for this thing, and that. 
Eggs to put to the cream, it was so thin. 
Ham to give a relish to the bread and butter. 
Some new bread, (hot, if she could get it.) 
Libby heard all these orders given at full 
pitch of Mrs. Dixon’s voice, and wondered 
at their extravagance, so different ‘to the 
habits of the place where she had last lodged. 
But they were fine spinners in the receipt 
of good wages; and, confined all day to an 
atmosphere ranging from 75 to 80 degrees, 
they had lost all natural healthy appetite for 
simple food, and having no higher tastes, 
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found their greatest enjoyment in their luxu- 
rious meals. 

When tea was ready, Libby was callod 
down stairs with a rough but hearty invita- 
tion, to share their meal; she sat mutely at 
the corner of the tea-table, while they went 
on with their own conversation about people 
and things she knew nothing about; till at 
length she ventured to ask for a candle to go 
and finish her unpacking. before bed-time, 
as she had to go out sewing for several suc- 
ceeding days. But once in the comparative 
peace of her bed-room her energy failed her, 
and she contented herself with locking her 
Noah’s ark of a chest, and put out her can- 
dle, and went to sit by the window and gaze 
out at the night heavens; for, ever and ever 
the “blue sky that bends over all,” sheds 
down a feeling of sympathy with the sorrow- 
ful at the solemn hours, when the ceaseless 
stars are seen to pace its depths. 

By and by her eye fell down to gazing at 
the corresponding window to her own, on 
the opposite side of the court. It was light- 
ed, but the blind was drawn down. Upon 
the blind she saw, at first unconsciously, the 
constant weary motion of a little, spectral 
shadow; a child’s hand and arm,—no more ; 
long, thin fingers hanging listlessly down 
from the wrist, while the arm moved up and 
down, as if keeping time to the heavy pulses 
of dull pain. She could not help hoping that 
sleep would soon come to still that incessant, 
feeble motion; and now and then it did 
cease, as if the little creature had dropped 
into a slumber from very wearines; but 
presently the arm jerked up with the fingers 
clenched, as if with a sudden start of agony. 
When Anne came up to bed, Libby was still 
sitting watching the shadow; and she di- 
rectly asked to whom it belonged. 

“Jt will be Margaret Hall’s lad. Last 
summer when it was so hot, there was no 
biding with the window shut at nights; and 
their’n were open too; and many’s the time 
he waked me up with his moans. They say 
he’s been better sin’ cold weather came.” 

“Ts he always so bad? Whatten ails 
him?” asked Libby. 

«“ Summutt’s amiss wi’ his back bone, folks 
say ; he’s better and worse like. He’sanice 
little chap enough; and his mother’s not that 
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bad either; only my mother and her had 
words, s0 now we don’t speak,” 

Libby went on watching, and when she 
next spoke to ask who and what his mother 
was, Anne Dixon was fast asleep. 

Time passed away, and, as usual, unveiled 
the hidden things. 

Libby found out that Margaret Hall was 
a widow, who earned her living as a washer- 
woman ; that this little suffering lad was her 
only child, her dearly beloved. That while 
she scolded pretty nearly every body else 
“till her name was up” in the neighborhood 
fora termagant, to him she was evidently 
most tender and gentle. He lay alone on 
his little bed near the window, through the 
day, while she was away, toiling for a live- 
lihood. But when Libby had plain sewing 
to do at her lodgings, instead of going out to 
sew, she used to watch from her bed room 
window for the time when the shadows op- 
posite, by their mute gestures, told that the 
mother had returned to bend over her child; 
to smooth his pillow, to alter his position, to 
get him his nightly cup of tea. And often 
in the night Libby could not help rising 
gently from bed, to see if the little arm was 
waving up and down, as was his accustomed 
habit when sleepless from pain. 

Libby had a good deal of sewing to do at 
home that winter, and whenever it was not 
so cold as to numb her fingers, she took it up 
stairs, in order to watch the little lad in her 
few odd moments of pause. On his better 
days he could sit up enough to peep out of 
his window, and she found he liked to look 
at her. Presently she ventured to nod to 
him across the court, and his faint smile, and 
ready nod back again, showed that this gave 
him pleasure. I think-:she would have been 
encouraged by this smile to proceed to a 
speaking acquaintance, if it had not been for 
his terrible mother, to whom it seemed to be 
irritation enough to know that Libby was a 
lodger at the Dixon’s, for her to talk at her 
whenever they encountered each other, and 
to live evidently in wait for some good oppor- 
tunity of abuse. 

With her constant interest in him, Libby 
soon discovered his great want of an object 
on which to occupy his thoughts, and which 
might distract his attention, when alone 
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through the long day, from the pain he en- 
dured. He was very fond of flowers. It 
was November when she had first removed 
to her lo gings, but it had» been very mild 
weather, and a few flowers yet lingered in 
the gardens, which the country people gath- 
ered inton s gays, and brought on market 
days into Manchester. His mother had 
bought him a bunch of Michaelmas daisies 
the very day that Libby had become aneigh- 
bor, and she watched their history. He put 
them first in an old tea-pot, of which the 
spout was broken off, and the lid lost; and he 
daily replenished the tea-pot from the jug of 
water his mother left near him to quench his 
feverish thirst. By and by one or two out 
of the constellation of lilac stars faded, and 
then the time he had hitherto spent in ad- 
miring (almost caressing) them, was devoted 
to cutting off those flowers whose decay 
marred the beauty of his nosegay. It took 
him half the morning with his feeble, languid 
motions, and his cumpbrous old scissors, to 
trim up his diminishing darlings. Then at 
last he seemed to think he had better pre- 
serve the few that remained by drying them; 
so they were carefully put between . the 
leaves of the old Bible; and then whenever 
a better day came, when he had strength 
enough to lift the ponderous book, he used to 
open its pages to look at his flower friends. 
In winter he could have no more living flow- 
ers to tend. 

Libby thought and thought, till at last an 
idea flashed upon her mind that often made 
a happy smile steal over her face as she 
stitched away, and which cheered her through 
that solitary winter—for solitary it continued 
to be, although the Dixons were very good 
sort of people; never pressed her for pay- 
ment if she had had but little work that 
week; never grudged her a share of their 
extravagant meals, which were far more 
luxurious than she could have met’ with any 
where else for her previously agreed pay- 
ment, in case of working at home; and they 
would fain have taught her to drink ram in 
her tea, assuring her that she should have it 
for nothing, and welcome. But they were 
too loud, too prosperous, too much absorbed 
in themselves to take off Libby’s feeling of 
solitariness; not half as much as did the lit- 
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tle face by day, and the shadow by night, 
of him with whom she had never yet ex- 
changed a word. 

Her idea was this: her mother came from 
the east of England, where, as perhaps you 
know, they have the pretty custom of sends 
ing presents on St. Valentine’s day, with 
the donor’s name unknown, and of course 
that.mystery constitutes half the enjoyment. 
The 14th of February was Libby’s birth-day 
too; and many a year in the happy days of 
old, had her motherglelighted to surprise her 
with some little gift, of which she more than 
half guessed the giver, although each Valen- 
tine’s ‘day the manner of its arrival was 
varied. Since then, the 14th of February 
had been the dreariest day of all the year, 
because the most haunted by memory of de- 
parted happiness. But now, this year, if she 
could not have the old gladnéss of heart her- 
self, she would try and brighten the life of 
another. She would save, and she would 
screw, but she would buy a canary and a 
cage for that poor little laddie opposite, who 
wore out his monotonous life with so few 
pleasures, and so much pain. 

I doubt I may not tell you here of’the 
anxieties, and the fears, of the hopes, and the 
self-sacrifices,—all perhaps small in tangible 
effect as the widow’s mite, yet not the less 
tnasked by the viewless angels who go about 
continually ataong us,—which varied Libby’s 
life before she accomplished her purpose. 
It is enough to say, it was accomplished. 
The very day before the 14th she found time 
to go with her half-guinea to a barber’s, who 
lived near Albemarle Street, and who was 
famous for his stock of singing birds. There 
. are enthusiasts about all sorts of things, both 
good and bad; and many of the weavers in 
Manchester know and care more about birds 
than any one would easily credit. Stubborn, 
silent, reserved men on many things, you 
have only to touch on the subject of birds, to 
light up their faces with brightness. They 
will tell you who won the prizes at the last 
canary show, where the prize birds may be 
seen; and give you all the details of those 
funny though pretty and interesting mimic- 
ries of great people’s cattle shows. Among 
these amateurs, Emanuel Morris, the barber, 
was an oracle, 
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He took Libby into his little back room, 
used for private shaving of modest men, who 
did not care to be exhibited in the front shop, 
decked out in the full glories of lather; and 
which was hung round with birds in rude 
wicker cages, with the exception of those 
who had won prizes, and were consequently 
honored with gilt wire prisons. The longer 
and thinner the body of the bird was, the 
more admiration it received, as far as its ex- 
ternal beauty went; and when in addition 
to this chance the color was deep and clear, 
and iis notes strong and varied, the more did 
Emanuel dwell upon their perfections. But 
these were all prize-birds; and on inquiry, 
Libby heard, with a little sinking at her 
heart, that their price ran from one to two 
guineas. 

“ |’m not over-particular as to shape and 
color,” said she, ‘* I should like a good singer, 
that’s all.” 

She dropped a little in Emanuel’s estima- 
tion. However, he showed her his good 
singers, but all were above Libby’s means. 

* After all, I don’t think I care so much 
about the singing very loud, it’s but a noise 
after all ; and sometimes noises fidgets folks.” 

“ They must be queer folks as is put out with 
the singing o’ birds,” replied Emanuel, rather 
affronted. 

“ It’s for one who is poorly,” said Libby, 
deprecatingly. 

‘‘ Well,” said he, as if considering the 
matter, “folks that are cranky often take 
more to them as shows ’em love, than to 
them. who is clever and gifted. Happen 
yo'd rather have this’n,”’ opening a cage- 
door, and calling to a dull-colored bird, sit- 
ting moped up in a corner, ‘“¢ Here! Jupiter, 
Jupiter!” 

The bird smoothed its feathers in an in- 
stant, and uttering a little note of delight, 
flew to Emanuel, putting his beak to his lips 
as if kissing him, and then perching on his 
head, it began a gurgling warble of pleasure, 
not by any means so varied or so clear as the 
song of the others, but which pleased Libby 
more, (for she was always one to find out 
she liked the gooseberries that were accessi- 
ble, better than the grapes which were be- 
yond her reach.) The price, too, was just 
right; so she gladly took possession of the 
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cage, and hid it under her cloak, preparatory 
to catrying it home. Emanuel meanwhile 
was giving her directions as to its food, with 
all the minuteness of one loving his subject. 

“ Will it soon get to know any one?” 
asked she. 

“Give him two days only, and you and 
he’ll be as thick as him and me are now. 
You’ve only to open his door, and call him, 
and he’d follow you round the room}; but 
he’d first kiss you, and then perch on your 
head. He only wants larning, (which I’ve 
no time to give him,) to do many another 
accomplishments.” 

“ What’s his name? I didn’t rightly catch 
it.” 

“ Jupiter ; it’s not common, but the town 
is o’errun with Bobbys and Dickys, and as 
my birds are thought’a bit out o’ the way, I 
like to have better names for ’em, so I just 
picked a few out o my lad’s school-books. 
It’s just as ready, when you’re used to it, to 
say Jupiter as Dicky.” 

“TJ could bring my tongue round to Peter 
better; would he answer to Peter? asked 
Libby, now on the point of departure. 

‘‘ Happen he might; but I think he’d come 
readier to the three syllables.” 

On Valentine’s day, Jupiter’s cage was 
decked round with ivy leaves, making quite 
a pretty wreath on the wicker-work ; and to 
one of them was pinned a slip of paper, with 
these words written in Libby’s best round 
hand :— 

“From your faithful Valentine. Please 
take notice: His name is Peter, and he will 
come, if you call him, after a bit.” 

But little work did Libby do that after- 
noon, she was so engaged in watching for 
the messenger who was to bear her present 
to her little Valentine, and run away as soon 
as he had delivered up the canary, and ex- 
plained for whom it was sent. 

At last he came; then there was a pause 
before the woman of the house was at leisure 
to take it up stairs. Then Libby saw the 
little face flush into a bright color, the feeble 
hands tremble with delighted eagerness, the 
head bent down to try and make out the 
writing, (beyond his power, poor lad, to 
read,) the rapturous turning round of the 
cage in order to see the canary in every point 
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of view, head, tail, wings and feet; an inten- 
tion which Jupiter, in his uneasiness at being 
again among strangers, did not second, for he 
hopped round so as continually: to present a 
full front to the boy. It was a source of 
never-wearying delight to the little fellow 
till daylight closed in; the evidently forgot to 
wonder who had sent it to him, in his glad- 
ness at the possession of such a treasure; and 
when the shadow of his mother darkened on 
the blind, and the bird had been exhibited, 
Libby saw her do what, with all her tender- 
ness, seemed rarely to have entered into her 
thoughts—she bent down and kissed her boy 
in a mother’s sympathy with the joy of her 
child. 

The canary was placed for the night be- 
tween the little bed and window, and when 
Libby rose once to take her accustomed peep, 
she saw the little arm put fondly round the 
cage, as if embracing his new treasure even 
in his sleep. How Jupiter slept that first 
night is quite another thing. 

So ended the first day of Libby’s three eras 
in last year. 


II, WHITSUNTIDE, 


Tue brightest, fullest daylight poured down 
into No. 2, Court, Albemarle Street, and 
the heat, even at the early hour of five,. was 
almost as great as at the noontide on the June 
days of many years past. 

The court seemed alive, and merry with 
voices and laughter. The bed-room win- 
dows were open wide, (and had been so all 
night on account of the heat,) and every now 
and then you might see a head and a pair of 
shoulders, simply encased in shirt sleeves, 
popped out, and you might hear the inquiry 
passed from one to the other :— 


“ Well, Jack, and where art thou bound 
to?” 
“ Dunham !”’ 


‘“Why what an old-fashioned chap thou 
be’st. Thy grandad afore thee went to Dun- 
ham; but thou wert always a slow coach. 
I'm off to Alderley,—me, and my missus.” 

“ Aye, that’s because there’s only thee and 
thy missus; wait till thou hast gotten four 
childer, like me, and thou’lt be glad enough 
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to take em to Dunham, old-fashioned way, 
for fourpence a-piece.” 

“I'd still go to Alderley ; I’d not be both- 
ered with my childer; they should keep 
house at home.” 

A pair of hands (the person to whom they 
belonged invisible behind her husband) boxed 
his ears at this last speech, in a very spirited, 
although a playful manner, and the neigh- 
bors all laughed at the surprised look of the 
speaker, at this assault from an unseen foe; 
the man who had been holding the conversa- 
tion with him, cried out, 

“ Sarved him right, Mrs. Slater; he knows 
nought about it yet, but when he has them, 
he’ll be as loth to leave the babies at home 
ona Whitsuntide, as any on us. We shall 
live to see him in Dunham park yet, wi’ 
twins in his arms, and another pair on ’em 
clutching at his coat tails let alone your 
share of youngsters, missus.” 

At this moment our friend Libby appeared 
at her window, and Mrs. Slater; who had 
taken her discomfitted husband’s place, called 
out, 

* Hlizabeth Marsh, where are Dixons ‘and 
you bound to?” 

“Dixons are not up yet; he said last 
night he’d take his holiday out in lying in 


bed. I’m going to the old-fashioned place— 
Dunham.” 

‘* Thou art never going by thyself, mop- 
ing?” 


*“ Ne! I’m going with Margaret Hall and 
her lad,” replied Libby, hastily withdrawing 
from the window, in order to avoid hearing 
any remarks on the associates she had chosen 
for her day of pleasure—the scold of the 
neighborhood, and her sickly, ailing child ! 

But Jupiter might have been a dove, and 
his ivy-leaves an olive branch, for the peace 
he had brought, the happiness he had caused, 
to three individuals at least. For of course 
it could not long be a mystery who had sent 
little Frank Hall his Valentine; nor could 
his mother long maintain her hard manner 
towards one who had given her child a new 
pleasure. She was shy, and she was proud, 
and for some time she struggled against the 
natural desire of manifesting her gratitude ; 
but one evening, when Libby was returning 
home with a bundle of work half as large as 
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herself, as she dragged herself along through 
the heated street, she was overtaken by 
Margaret Hall, her burden ‘gently pulled 
from ‘her, and her way home shortened, and 
her weary spirits soothed and cheered by the 
outpourings of Margaret’s heart; for her 
barrier of reserve once broken down, she had 
much to say, to thank her for days of amuse- 
ment and happy employment for her lad, to 
speak of his gratitude, to tell’ of her hopes 
and fears—the hopes and fears which made 
up the dates of her life. From, that time 
Libby lost her awe of the termagant in in- 
terest for the mother, whose all was ventured 
in so frail a, bark. From that time Libby 
was a fast friend with both mother and son; 
planning’ mitigations to the sorrowful days 
of the latter, as eagerly as poor Margaret 
Hall, and with far more resources. His life 
had’ flickered up under the charm and the 
excitement of the last few months. Heeven 
seemed strong enough to undertake the jour- 
ney to Dunham, which Libby had arranged 
asa Whitsuntide treat, and for which she 
and his mother had been hoarding up for 
several weeks. The canal-boat left Knott- 
Mill at six, and it. was now past five; so 
Libby jet herself out very gently, and went 
across to her friends. She knocked at the 
door of their lodging room, and without wait- 
ing for an answer entered. 

Franky’s face was’ flushed, and he was 
trembling with excitement, partly from plea- 
sure, but partly from some eager wish not 
yet granted. 

‘‘ He wants sore to take Peter with him,” 
said his mother, as if referring the matter to 
Libby. The boy looked imploringly at her. 

* He would so like it, I know. For one 
thing, he’d miss me sadly, and chirp for me 
all day long, he’d be so lonely. I could not 
be half so happy a-thinking on him, left alone 
here by himself. Then, Libby, he’s just like 
a Christian, so fond of Mowers, and green 
leaves, and them sortof things. He chirrups 
to me so when mother brings me a penny~ 
worth of wall-flowers to put round his cage. 
He would talk if he could, you know,, but I 
can tell what he means quite as well as if he 
spoke. Do let Peter go, Libby! Pll carry 
him in my own arms.” 

So Jupiter was allowed to be one of the 
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party. Now Libby had overcome the great 
difficulty of conveying Franky to the boat 
by offering to ~pay for a coach, and the 
shouts and exciamations of the neighbors told 
them that their conveyance awaited them at 
the bottom of the court. His mother carried 
Franky, light in weight, though heavy in 
helplessness; and he would hold the cage, 
believing that he was thus redeeming his 
promise that Peter should be a trouble to no 
one. Libby preceded to arrange the bundle 
containing their dinner, as a support in the 
corner of the coach. The neighbors came 
out with many blunt speeches, and more 
kindly wishes, and one or two of them would 
have relieved Margaret of her burden, if she 
would have allowed it. The presence of 
that little crippled fellow seemed to obliterate 
all the angry feelings which had existed be- 
tween his mother and her neighbors, and 
which had formed the politics of that little 
court for many a day. 

~ And now they were fairly off! Franky 
bit his lips in attempted endurance of the 
pain tae motion caused him, but winced and 
shrunk, until they were fairly on a macada- 
mized thoroughfare, when he closed his eyes, 
and seemed desirous of a few minutes’ rest. 
Libby felt very shy, and very much afraid 
of being seen by her employers, “set up ina 
eoach;”’ and so she hid herself in a corner, 
and made herself as small as possible ; while 
Mrs. Hall had exactly the opposite feeling, 
and was delighted to stand up, stretching 
out of the window, and nodding to pretty 
nearly every one they met, or passed, on the 
footpaths ; and they were not a few, for the 
streets were quite gay, even at that early 
hour, with parties going to this or that rail- 
way station; or to the boats which crowded 
the canals in this bright holiday week. And 
almost every one they met seemed to enter 
into Mrs. Hall’s exhilaration of feeling, and 
had a smile or a nod in return. At last she 
plumped down by Libby, and exclaimed, 

““[ never was in a coach but once afore, 
and that was when I was a-going to be mar- 
ried. It’s like heaven; and all done over 
with such beautiful gimp, too,” continued 
she, admiring the lining of the vehicle. Ju- 
piter did not enjoy it so much. 

As if the holidzy time, the lovely weather, 
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and the “sweet hour of prime” had a genial 
influence, (as no doubt they have,) every- 
body’s heart seemed softened towards poor 
Franky. The driver lifted him out with the 
gentleness of strength, and bore him tender- 
ly down to the boat; the people there made 
way, and gave him up the best seat in their 
power ; or rather, I should call ita couch, for 
they saw he was weary, and insisted on his 
lying down—an attitude he would have been 
ashamed to assume, without the protection 
of his mother and Libby, who now appeared, 
bearing their tickets, and carrying Peter. 

Away the boat went to make room for 
others; for every conveyance, both by land 
and by water, is in requisition in Whitsun- 
week, to give the hard-worked crowds an 
opportunity of tasting the charms of the 
country. lHven every standing place in the 
canal packets was occupied; and as they 
glided along, the banks were lined by peo- 
ple, who seemed to find it object enough to 
watch the boats go by, packed close and full 
with happy beings, brimming with anticipa- 
tion of a day’s pleasure. The country 
through which they passed is as unincerest- 
ing-as can well be imagined, but still it is 
country; and the screams of delight from the 
children, and the low laughs of pleasure from 
the parents, at every blossoming tree which 
trailed its wreaths against some cottage- 
wall, or at the tufts of late primroses which 
lingered in the cool depths of grass along the 
canal banks, the thorough relish of every- 
thing, as if dreading to let the least circum- 
stance on this happy day pass over without 
its due appreciation, made the time seem all 
too short, although it took two hours to ar- 
rive at a place only eight miles distant from 
Manchester. Even Franky, with all his im- 
patience to see Dunham woods, (which I 
think he confused with London, believing 
both to be paved with gold,) enjoyed the. 
easy motion of the boat so much, floating 
along, while pictures moved before him, that 
he regretted when the time came for land- 
ing among the soft green meadows that come 
sloping down to the dancing water’s brim. 
His fellow passengers carried him to the 
park, and refused all payment; although his 
mother hac laid by sixpence on purpose, as @ 
recompense for this service, 
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“Oh, Libby, how beautiful! Oh, mother, 
mother! Is the whole world out of Man- 
chester as beautiful as this? I did not know 
trees were like this. Such green homes for 
birds! Look, Peter! would not you like to 
be there, up among those boughs? But I 
can’t let you go, you know, because you’re 
my little bird-brother, and I should be quite 
lost without you.” 

They spread a shaw] upon the. fine mossy 
turf at the root of a beech tree, which made 
a sort of natural couch, and there they laid 
him, and bade him rest in spite of the delight 
which made him believe himself capable of 
any exertion, Where he lay, (always hold- 
ing Jupiter’s cage, and often talking to him 
as to a play-fellow,) he was on the verge of 
a green area shut in by magnificent trees, in 
all the glory of their early foliage before the 
summer heats have deepened their verdure 
into one rich monotonous tint. And hither 
came party ‘after party; cld men’ and maid- 
ens, young men and children—whole families 
trooped along after the guiding fathers, who 
bore the youngest in their arms, or astride 
upon their backs, while they turned round 
occasionally to the wives, with whom they 
shared some fond local remembrance. For 
years has Dunham Park been the favorite re- 
sort of the Manchester work-people ; for more 
years than I can tell; probably ever since 
“The Duke,” by his canals, opened out the 
system of cheap travelling. It is scenery, 
too, which presents such a complete contrast 
to the whirl and turmoil of Manchester; so 
thoroughly woodland, with its ancestral trees, 
(here and there lightning-blanched,) its“ ver- 
durous walls,” its grassy walks leading far 
away into some glade where you start at the 
rabbit, rustling among the last year’s fern, 
and where the wood-pigeon’s call seems the 
only fitting and accordant sound. Depend 
upon it, this complete sylvan repose, this ac- 
cessible depth of quiet, this lapping the soul 
in green images of the country, forms the 
most complete contrast to a towns-person, and 
consequently has over such the greatest pow- 
er to charm. 

Presently Libby found out she was very 
hungry. Now they were but provided with 
dinner, which was of course to be eaten as 
near twelve o’clock as might be; and Mar- 
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garet Hall, in her prudence, asked a working 
man near, to tell her what o’clock it was. 

“ Nay!” said he; “Tl ne’er look at clock 
or watch to-day. I’jl not spoil my pleasure 
by finding out how fast it’s going away. If 
thou’rt hungry, eat. I make my own dinner 
hour, and l’ve eaten mine an hour ago.” 

So they had their veal pies, and then found 
out it was only about half-past ten o’clock, 
by so many pleasurable events had that 
morning been marked. But such was their 
buoyancy of spirits that they only enjoyed 
their mistake, and joined in the general laugh 
against the man who had eaten his dinner 
somewhere about nine. He laughed most 
heartily of ali, till suddenly stopping, he said, 

‘“‘[ must not goon at this rate; laughing 
gives me such an appetite.” 

“Oh, if that’s all,” said a merry-looking 
man, lying at full length, and crushing the 
fresh scent out of the grass, while two or 
three little children tumbled over him, and 
crept about him, as kittens or puppies frolic 
with their parents; “if that’s all, we’ll have 
a subscription of eatables for them improvi- 
dent folks as have eaten their dinner for 
their breakfast. Here’s a sausage pastry and 
a handful of nuts for my share. Bring round 
a hat, Bob, and see what the company will 
give.” 

Bob carried out the joke, much to little 
Franky’s amuscenent, and no one was so 
churlish as to refuse, although the contribu- 
tions varied from a peppermint drop up to a 
veal-pie, and a sausage pastry. 

“It’s a*thriving trade,” said Bob, as he 
emptied his hatful of provisions on the grass, 
by Libby’s side. ‘Besides, it’s tip top too 
to live on the public. Hark! whatis that?” 

The laughter and the chat were suddenly 
hushed, and mothers told their little ones to 
listen, as far away in the distance, now sink- 
ing and falling, now swelling and clear, 
came a ringing peal of children’s voices, 
blended together in one of those psalm tunes 
which we are all of us familiar with, and 
which bring to mind the old, old days when 
we, as wondering children, were first led to 
worship “Our Father,” by those beloved 
ones who have since gone to the more per- 
fect worship. Holy was that distant choral 
praise even to the most thoughtless; and 
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when it in fact was ended, in the instant’s 
pause during which the ear awaited the repe- 
tition of the air, they caught the noon-tide 
hum and buz of the myriads of insects, who 
danced away their lives in that glorious day ; 
they heard the swaying of the mighty woods 
in the soft, yet resistless breeze; and then 
again once more burst forth the merry jests 
and the shouts of childhood; and again the 
elder ones resumed their happy talk, as they 
lay or sat “under the greenwood tree.” 
Fresh parties came dropping in; some load- 
ed with wild flowers, almost with branches 
of hawthorn indeed; while one or two had 
made prize of the earliest dog-roses, and had 
cast away campion, stitchwort, ragged-robin, 
all, to keep the lady of the hedges from being 
obscured or hidden among the commonality. 

One after another drew near to Franky, 
and looked on with interest as he lay, sort- 
ing the flowers giventohim. Happy parents 
stood by, with their household bands around 
them in health and comeliness, and felt the 
sad prophecy of those shrivelled limbs, those 
wasted fingers, those lamp-like eyes, with 
their bright dark lustre. His mother was 
too eagerly watching his happiness to read 
the meaning of the grave looks, but Libby 
saw them, and understood them, and a chill 
shudder went through her even on that day, 
as she thought on the future. 

“ Aye! I thought we should give you a 
start !” 

A start they did give, with their terrible 
slap on Libby’s back, as she sat, idly group- 
ing flowers, and following out her sorrowful 
thoughts. It was the Dixons! Instead of 
keeping their holiday by lying in bed, tney 
and their children had roused themselves, 
and had come by the omnibus to ‘the nearest 
point. For an instant the meeting was an 
awkward one on account of the feud between 
Margaret Hall and Mrs. Dixon; bat there 
was no long resisting of kindly Mother Na- 
ture’s svothings at that holiday time, and in 
that lovely tranquil spot; or if they could 
have been unheeded, the sight of Franky 
would have awed every angry feeling into 
rest, so changed was he since the Dixons 
had last seen him; since he had been the 
Puck, or Robin-goodfellow of the neighbor- 
hood, whose marbles were always rolling 
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themselves nnder people’s feet, and whose 
top strings were always hanging in nooses to 
catch the unwary. Yes! he, the feeble, 
mild, almost girlish-looking lad, had once 
been a merry, happy rogue, and as such often 
cuffed by Mrs. Dixon, the very Mrs. Dixon 
who now stood gazing with the tears in her 
eyes.» Could she, in sight of him, the 
changed, the fading, keep up a quarrel with 
his mother ? 

“ How long hast thou been here ?”’ asked 
Dixon. 

«« Welly on for a} day,’ answered Libby. 

‘ Hast never been to see the deer, or the 
king and queen oaks ©! how stupid !” 

His wife pinched his arn:, to remind him 
of Franky’s helpless condition, which. of 
course tethered the otherwise willing feet. 

But Dixon had.a remedy. He called Bob, 
and one or two others, and each taking a 
corner of the strong plaia shaw they slung 
Franky as ina hammock, and thus carried 
him merrily along down the wood-paths, 
over the soft grassy turf, while the glimmer- 
ing shine and shadow fell on his upturned 
face The women walked behind, talking, 
loitering, along, always in sight of the ham- 
mock, now picking up some green treasure 
from the ground, now catching at the low- 
hanging branches of the horse-chestnut. The 
soul grew much on that day, and in those 
woods, and all-unconsciously, as souls do 
grow. They followed Franky’s hammock- 
bearers up a grassy knoll, on the top of which 
stood a group of pine-trees, whose stems 
looked like dark red gold in the sunbeams. 
They had taken Franky there to show him 
Manchester, far away in the blue plain, 
against which the woodland foreground cut 
with a soft clear line. Far, far away in the 
distance on that flat plain you might see the 
motionless cloud of smoke hanging over a 
great town; and that was Manchester, old 
ugly, smoky Manchester ! dear, busy, earnest, 
working, noble Manchester; where their 
children had been born, (and perhaps where 
some lay buried,) where their homes were, 
where God had cast their lives, and told them 
to work out their destiny. 

*‘ Hurrah for old smoke-jack,” cried Bob, 
putting Franky softly down on the grass, 
before he whirled his hat round, preparatory 
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!? from all 


fora cheer. “ Hurrah! hurrah 
the men. A 

“'There’s the rim of my hat lying like a 
quoit, yonder,” observed Bob quietly, as he 
replaced his brimless hat on his head, with 
the gravity of a judge. 

“ Here’s the Sunday-school childer a-com- 
ing to sit on this shady side, and have their 
buns'and milk. Hark! they’re singing the 
Infant School grace.” 

They sat close at hand, so that Franky 
could hear the words they sang, in rings of 
children, making (in their gay summer prints, 
newly donned for that week,) garlands of 
little’ faces, all happy and bright upon the 
green hill side. One little Dot” of a girl 
came shyly near Franky, whom she had long 
been watching, and threw her half bunat his 
side, and then ran away and hid herself, in 
very shame at the boldness-of her own sweet 
impulse. She kept peeping behind her 
screen at Franky all the time ; and he mean- 
while was almost too much pleased and happy 
to eat: the world was so beautiful; and 
men, and women, and children, all so tender 
and kind; so softened, in fact, by the beauty 
of that earth; so unconsciously touched by 
the Spirit of Love, which was the Creator 
of that lovely earth. But the day drew to 
an end; the heat declined; the birds once 
more began their warblings; the fresh scents 
again hung about plant, and tree, and grass, 
betokening the fragrant presence of the re- 
viving dew; and—the boat time was near, 
As they trod the meadow path once more, 
they were joined by many a party they had 
encountered during the day, all abounding in 
happiness, all full of the day’s adventures. 
Long-cherished quarrels had been forgotten, 
new friendships formed. Fresh tastes and 
higher delights bad been imparted that day. 
We have all of us one look, now and then, 
called up by some noble or loving thought, 
(our highest on earth,) which will be our 
likeness in Heaven. I can catch the glance 
on many a face; the glancing light of the 
cloud of glory from Heaven, “which is our 
home.” ‘hat look was present on numbers 
of hard-worked, wrinkled countenances, as 
they turned backwards to cast a longing, 
lingering look at Dunham woods, fast deep- 
ening into the blackness of night, but whose 


memory was to haunt iin greenness and fresh- 
ness many a loom, and workshop, and factory, 
with images of peace and beauty. 

That night,-as Libby lay awake, revolving 
the incidents of the day, she caught Franky’s 
voice through the open windows. Instead 
of the frequent moan of pain, he was trying 
to recall the burden of one of the children’s 
hymns :— 

“Here we suffer grief and pain, 
Here we meet to part again, 


In Heaven we part no more. 
Oh! that will be joyful,” etc. 


She recalled his question, his whispered 
question, to her in the happiest part of the 
day. He asked, “ Libby, is Dunham like 
Heaven? The people here are as kind as 
angels ; and I don’t want Heaven to be more 
beautiful than this place. If you and mother 
would but die with me, I should like to die, 
and live always there.” She had checked 
him, for she had feared he was impious; but 
now the young child’s craving for some defi- 
nite idea of the land to which his inner. wis- 
dom told him he was hastening, had nothing 
in it wrong or even sorrowful, for 


““In Heaven we part no more.” 


Ill, MICHAELMAS, 


Tue church clock had struck three; the 
crowds of gentlemen returning to business 
after their early dinners, had disappeared 
within offices and warehouses; the streets 
were comparatively clear and quiet, and 
ladies were venturing to sally forth for their 
afternoon’s shopping, and their afternoon calls, 

Slowly, slowly along the streets, elbowed 
by life at every turn, a little funeral wound 
its quiet way. Four men bore along a child’s 
coffin; two women, with bowed heads, fol- 
lowed meekly. 

TI need not tell you whose coffin it was, or 
who were those two mourners. All was 
now over with little Frank Hall; his romps, 
his games, his sickening, his suffering, his 
death. All was now over, but the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life! 

His mother walked as in a stupor. Could 
it be that he was dead? Ifhe had been less 
of an object to her thoughts, less of a motive 
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for her labors, she could sooner have realized 
it. As it was, she followed his poor, cast-off, 
worn-out body, as if she were borne along by 
some oppressive dream. If he were really 
dead, how could she be alive? 

Libby’s mind was far less stunned, and 
consequently far more active than Margaret 
Hall’s.: Visions, as in a phantasmagoria, 
came rapidly passing before her,—recollec- 
tions of the time (which seemed now so long 
ago) when the shadow of the feebly-waving 
arm first caught her attention ; of the bright, 
strangely isolated day at Dunham Park, 
where the world had seemed so full of enjoy- 
ment, and beauty, and life; of the long-con- 
tinued heat, through which poor Franky had 
panted his strength away in the little close 
room, where there was no escaping the hot 
rays-of the afternoon sun; of the long nights, 
when his mother and she had watched by his 
side, as he moaned continually, whether 
awake or asleep; of the fevered moaning 
slumber of exhanstation ; of the pitiful little 
self-upbraidings for his own impatience, of; 
suffering, (only impatience to his own eyes, 
—most true and holy patience in the sight 
of others ;) and then the fading away of life, 
the loss of power, the increased unconscious- 
ness, the lovely look of angelic peace which 
followed the dark shadow on the counte- 
nance,—where was he—what was he now? 

And so they laid him in his grave; and 
heard the solemn funerai words;, but far off, 
in the distance—as if not addressed to them. 

Margaret Hall bent over the grave to catch 
one last glance—she had not spoken, or 
sobbed, or done aught but shiver now and 
then, since the morning ; but now her weight 
bore more heavily on Libby’s arm, and with- 
out sigh or sound she fell, an unconscious 
heap, on the piled-up gravel. They helped 
Libby to bring her round; but long after her 
halfopened eyes and altered breathings show- 
ed that her senses were restored, she lay, 
speechless and motionless, without attempt- 
ing to rise froin her strange bed, as if earth 
now contained nothing worth even that tri‘ 
fling exertion. 

At last Libby and she left that holy conse- 
crated spot, and bent their steps back to the 
only place more consecrated still; where he 
had rendered up his spirit; and where mem- 
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ories of him haunted each common, rude 
piece of furniture that their eyes fell upon. 
As the woman of the house opened the door, 
she pulled Libby on one side, and said, 

“« Anne Dixon has been across to see you ; 
she wants to have a word with you.” 

“ F cannot go now,” replied Libby, as she 
pushéd hastily along in order to enter the 
room (hts room,) at the same time with the 
childless mother. For, as she anticipated, 
the sight of that empty spot, the glance at 
the uncurtained open, window, letting in the 
fresh air, and the broad rejoicing light of 
day, where all had so long been darkened 
and subdued, unlocked the waters of the 
fountain, and long and shrill were the cries 
for her boy, that the poor woman uttered. 


“Oh! dear Mrs. Hall,” said Libby, her- 
self drenched in tears, “do not take on so 
badly; I’m sure it would grieve him sore if 
he was alive,—and you know he is,—Bible 
tells us so; and may be he’s here, watching 
how we go on without him, and hoping we 
don’t fret. overmuch.”* 


Mrs. Hall’s sobs grew worse, and more 
hysterical. 

“Oh! listen!” said Libby, once more 
struggling against her own increasing agita- 
tion. ‘Listen! there’s Peter chirping as 
he always does when he’s put about, fright- 
ened like; and, you know, he that’s gone 
could never abide to hear the canary chirp in 
that shrill way.” 


Margaret Hall did check herself, and curb 
her expression of agony, in order not to 
frighten the little creature he had loved; and 
as her outward grief subsiaed, Libby took up 
the old large Bible, which fell open at the 
never-failing comfort of the 14th chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel. How often those large 
family Bibles do fall open at that chapter! 
as if, unused in more joyous and prosperous 
times, the soul went home to its words of 
loving sympathy when weary and sorrowful, 
just as the little child seeks the tender com- 
fort of its mother, in all its griefs and cares. 

And Margaret put back her wet, ruffled, 
gray hair from her heated, tear-stained, woe- 
ful face, and listened with such earnest eyes ; 
trying to form some idea of the ‘“ Father’s 
House,”’ where her boy had gone to dwell, 
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{hey were interrupted bya low tap at the 
door. Libby went. 

“Anne Dixon has watched you home, and 
wants to have a word with you,” said the 
woman of the house, in a whisper. Libby 
went back, and closed the book with a word 
of explanation to Margaret Hall, and then 
ran down stairs to learn the reason of Anne’s 
anxiety to see her. 

“Oh, Libby!” she burst out with, and then 
checking herself, into the remembrance of 
Libby’s last solemn duty ; “how’s Margaret 
Hall? But of course, poor thing, she'll fret 
a bit at first; she’ll be some time coming 
round, mother says, seeing it’s as well that 
poor lad is taken; for he’d always ha’ been 
a cripple, and a trouble to her—he wasa fine 
lad once, too.” 

She had come full of another and a differ- 
ent subject; but the sight of Libby’s sad, 
weeping face, and the quiet, subdued tone 
of her manner, made her feel it awkward to 
begin on any other theme than the one which 
filled up her companion’s minid. To her last 
speech, Libby answered sorrowfully, 

«No doubt, Anne, it’s ordered for the best ; 
but, oh! don’t call him, don’t think he could 
ever ha’ been a trouble to his mother, though 
he were a cripple. She loved him all the 
more for each thing she had to do for him,— 
I’m sure I did.” Libby cried a little behind 
her apron, Anne Dixon felt still more awk- 
ward at introducing her discordant subject. 

“ Well !—Flesh is grass, Bible says!” and 
having fulfilled the etiquette of quoting a 
text if possible, if not, of making a moral ob- 
servation on the fleeting nature of earthly 
things, she thought she was at liberty to pass 
on to her real errand. 

“You must not go on moping yourself, 
Libby Marsh. What I wanted special for to 
see you this afternoon, was to tell you, you 
must come to my wedding to-morrow.— 
Nancy Dawson has fallen sick, and there’s 
none I should like to have bridesmaid in her 
place so well as you.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, I cannot; indeed I 
cannot,” 

“ Why not?” 

Libby did not answer, and Anne Dixon 
grew impatient. 

* Surely, in the name o’ goodness, you're 
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never going to baulk yourself of a day’s 
pleasure for the sake of that little cripple 
that’s dead and gone?” 

“ No,—it’s not baulking myself of,—don’t 
be angry, Anne Dixon, with me please, but 
I don’t think it would be pleasure to me—I 
don’t feel as if I could enjoy it; thank you 
all the same, but I did love that little lad 
very dearly,—I did,” (sobbing a little,) “and 
I can’t forget him, and make merry so soon.” 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed Anne, almost 
angrily. 

‘Indeed, Anne, I feel your kindness, and 
you and Bob have my best wishes,—that’s 
what you have,—but even if I went, I should 
be thinking all day of him, and of his poor, 
poor mother, and they say it’s bad to think 
over-much on them that is dead, at a wed- 
ding!” 

‘Nonsense !” said Anne, “I’ll take the 
risk of the ill-luck. After all, what is mar- 
rying? just a spree, Bob says.. He often 
says he does not think I shall make him a 
good wife, for I know naught about house- 
matters wi’ working in a factory; but he 
says he’d rather be uneasay wi’ me, than easy 
wi’ any one else. There’s Jove for you! 
And f tell him I’d rather have him tipsy than 
any one else sober.” 

“ Oh, Anne Dixon, hush! you don’t know 
yet what it is to have a drunken husband! 
I have seen something of it; father used to 
get fuddled; and in the long run it killed 
mother, let alone——Oh, Anne, God above 
only knows what the wife of a drunken man 
has to bear. Don’t tell,’ said she, lowering 
her voice, “ but father killed our little baby 
in one of his bouts; mother never looked up 
again, nor father either, for that matter, only 
his was in a different way. Mother will 
have gotten to little Jeannie now, and they’ll 
be so happy together,—and perhaps Franky 
too. Oh!” said she, recovering herself from 
her train of thought, “never say aught light- 
ly of the wife’s lot whose husband is given to 
drink.” 

“ Dear! whata preachment! I tell you 
what, Libby, you’re as born an old maid, as 
ever I saw. You'll never be married, to 
either drunken or sober.” 

Libby’s face went rather red, but withou 
losing its meek expression. 
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“ { know that as well as you can tell me. 
And more reason, therefore, that as God has 
seen fit to keep me out of woman’s natural 
work, I should try and find work for myself 
I mean,” said she, seeing Anne Dixon’s puz- 
zled look, “ that as I know I’m never like for 
to have a home of my own, or a husband, 
who would look to me to make all straight, 
or children to watch over and care for, all 
which I take to be woman’s natural work, I 
must not lose time in fretting and fidgeting 
after marriage, but just look about me for 
somewhat else to do. I can see many a one 
misses it in this. They will hanker after 
what is ne’er likely to be theirs, instead of 
facing it out, and settling down to be old 
maids; and as old maids, just looking around 
for the odd jobs God leaves in the world for 
such as old maids to do,—there’s plenty of 
such work,—and there’s the blessing of God 
on them as does it.”” Libby was almost out 
of breath at this outpouring of what had long 
been her inner thoughts. 

“ That’s all very true, I make no doubt, 
for them as is to be old maids; but as I’m 
not, (please God, to-morrow comes,) you 
might have spared your breath to cool your 
porridge. What I want to know is, whether 
you'll be bridesmaid to-morrow, or not? 
Come, now, do! it will do you good, after all 
your watching, and. working, and slaving 
yourself for that poor Franky Hall.” 

“Tt was one of my odd jobs,” said Libby, 
smiling, though her eyes were brimming 
over with tears. ‘ But, dear Anne,”’ contin- 
ued she, recovering herself, **{ could not do 
it to-morrow; indeed I could not!” 

* And I can’t wait,” said Anne Dixon, al- 
most sulkily. ‘ Bob and I put it off from to- 
day because of the funeral, and Bob had set 
his heart on its being on Michaelmas-day ; 
and mother says the goose won’t keep be- 
yond to-morrow. Do come! father finds eat- 
ables, and Bob finds drink, and we shall be 
so jolly! And after we’ve been to church, 
we’re to walk round the town in pairs; white 
satin ribbon in our bonnets, and refreshment 
at any public-house we like, Bob says. And 
after dinner, there’s to be a dance. Don’t 
be a fool; you can do no good by staying. 
Margaret Hall will have to go out washing, 
Pll be bound.” 
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“ Yes! she must go to Mrs. Wilkinson g, 
and for that matter | must go working, too. 
Mrs. Williams has been after me to make 
her girl’s winter things ready ; only 1 could 
not leave Franky, he clung so to me.” 

“Then you won’t be bridesmaid ? 
your last word ?” 

“Ttis; you mustnot be angry with me, 
Anne Dixon,” said Libby, deprecatingly. 

But Anne was gone without a reply. 

With a heavy heart Libby mounted the 
little stair-case. For she felt how ungra- 
cious her refusal of Anne’s kindness must 
appear to one, who understood so little the 
feelings which rendered her acceptance of it 
a moral impossibility. 

On opening the door, she saw Margaret 
Hall, with the Bible open on the table before 
her. For she had puzzled out the place 
where Libby was reading, and with her fin- 
ger under the line, was spelling out the 
words of consolation; piecing the syllables to- 
gether aloud, with the earnest anxiety of 
comprehension with which a child first learns 
to read. So Libby took the stool by her 
side, before she was aware that any one had © 
entered her room. 

“What did she want you for?” asked 
Margaret. “ButI can guess; she wanted 
you to be at th? wedding as is to come off 
this week, they say. Ay! they’ll marry, 
and laugh, and-dance, all as one as if my boy 
was alive,” said she, bitterly ; “ well, he was 
neither kith nor kin of yours, so 1 maun try 
and be thankful for what you’ve done for him, 
and not wonder at your forgetting him afore 
he’s well settled in his grave.” 

“T never can forget him, and I’m not go- 
ing to the wedding,” said Libby, gently, for 
she understood the mother’s jealousy of her 
dead child’s claims. 

‘‘] must go work at Mrs. Williams’s to- 
morrow,” she said in explanation, for she was 
unwilling to boast of the tender fond regret 
which had been her principal motive for de- 
clining Anne’s invitation. 

“ AndI maun go washing, just as if nothing 
had happened,” sighed forth Mrs, Hall. “ And 
I maun come home at night, and find his place 
empty, and all still, where I used to be sure 
of hearing his voice, ere ever I got up the 
stair. Noone will ever call me mother again !” 


Is: that 
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She fell a crying pitifully, and Libby could 
not speak for her own emotion for some time. 
But daring th's silence she put the key stone 
in the arch of thoughts she had been build- 
ing up for many days; and when Margaret 
was, again calm in her sorrow, Libby said, 
“ Mrs. Hall, 1 should like—would you like 
me to come for to live here altogether ?” 

Margaret Hall locked up with a sudden 
light on her countenance, which encouraged 
Libby to go on. 

“} could sleep with you, and. pay half, you 
know ; and we should be together in the 
evenings, and her as was home first would 
watch for the other,—and” (dropping her 
voice) ‘we could talk of him at nights, you 
know.” é 

She was going on, but Mrs. Hall inter- 
rupted her— 

“Oh! Libby Marsh! and can you really 

think of coming to live with me! I should 
like it above But no! it must not be; 
you’ve no: notion what a creature Iam at 
times. More like a mad one, when I’m in a 
rage; and I can’t keep it down. 1 seem to 
‘get out of bed wrong side in the morning, 
‘and I must have my passion out with the 
first person I meet. Why, Libby,” said she, 
with a doleful look of agony on her face, “I 
even used to flyout on him, poor sick lad as 
he was,and you may judge from that how lit- 
tle [can keep itdown. No! you must not 
come. I must live alone now,” sinking her 
voice into the low tones of despair. But 
Libby’s resolution was brave and strong. 

“T’m not afraid,” said she, smiling, “I 
know you better than you know yourself, 
Mrs. Hall. I’ve seen you try of late to keep 
it down, when you’ve been boiling over, and 
I think you'll go on a-doing so. And at any 
rate, when you’ve had your fit out you’re 
very kind; and [ can forget if you have been 
abit put out. But Pil try not to put you out. 
Do let me come; I think he would like us 
to keep together. I’ll do my very best to 
make you comfortable.” 

“It’s me! It’s me as will be making your 
life miserable with my temper, or else, God 
knows how, my heart clings to you. You 
and me are folks alone in the world, for we 
both loved one who is dead, and who had 
none else to loye him. If you will live with 
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me, Libby, I’ll try as I never did afore, to be 
gentle and quiet-tempered. Oh! will you 
try me, Libby Marsh ?” 

So, out of the little grave there sprang a 
hope and a resolution, which made life an ob- 
ject to each of the two. 

When Elizabeth Marsh returned home the 
next evening from her day’s labors, Anne 
(Dixon no longer) crossed over, all in her 
bridal finery, to endeavor to induce. her to 
join the dance going on in her father’s house. 

“Dear Anne! this is. good of you, a-think- 
ing of me to-night,” said Libby, kissing her. 
“ And though I cannot come, (I’ve promised 
Mrs. Hall to be with her,) I shall think on 
you, and trust you’ll be happy; I have gota 
little needle-case, [ looked out for you—stay, 
here it is—{ wish it were more, only us 

“ Only—I know what—you’ve been a- 
spending all your money in nice things for 
poor Franky. Thou’rt a real good ’un, Lib- 
by, and I'll keep your needie-book to my dy- 
ing day, that I will.” 

Seeing Anne in such a friendly mood, em- 
boldened Libby to tell her of her change of 
place ; of her intention of lodging hencefor- 
ward with Margaret Hall. 

“Thou never wilt! Why, father and mo- 
ther are as fond of thee as can be,—they’ll 
lower thy rent, if that’s what it is; and thou 
know’st they never grudge thee bit or drop. 
And Margaret Hall ofall folks to lodge wi’! 
She’s such a tartar! Sooner than not have 
a quarrel, she'd fight right hand against left. 
Thou'lt have no peace of thy life. What on 
earth can make you think of such a thing, 
Libby Marsh?” 

“‘She’d be so lonely without me,” pleaded 
Libby. “I’m sure I could make her happier, 
(even if she dues scold me a bit now and 
then,) then she’d be living alone. And I’m 
not afraid of her; and 1 mean to do my best 
not to vex her; and it will ease her heart, 
may be, to talk to me at times about Franky. 
I shall often see your father and mother, and 
I shall always thank them for their kindness 
tome, But they have you, and little Mary, 
and poor Mrs. Hall has no one.” 

Anne could only repeat “ Well, I never !” 
and hurry off to tell the news at home. 

But Libby was right. Margaret Hall is a 
different woman to the scold of the neighbor- 
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hood she once was; touched and softened by 
the two purifying angels, Sorrow and Love. 
And it is beautiful to see her affection, her 
reverence for Libby Marsh. Her dead mo- 
ther could hardly have cared for her more 
tenderly than does the hard-featured washer- 
woman, not long ago 80 fierce and unwoman- 
ly. Libby herself has such peace shining on 
her countenance, as almost makes it beauti- 
ful, as she renders the services of a daughter 
to Franky’s mother—no longer the desolate, 
lonely orphan, a stranger on the earth. 


SUNSHINE.-—A PRAYER. 


Do you ever read the moral concluding 
sentence of a story? IJ never do; but l once 
(in the year 1811, I think) heard of a deaf 
old lady living by herself, who did; and as 
she may have left some descendants with the 
same amiable peculiarity, I will put in for 
their benefit what I believe to be the secret 
of Libby’s peace of mind, the rea] reason why 
she no longer feels oppressed at ber own 
loneliness in the world. 

She has a purpose in life, and that purpose 
is a holy one. 
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Where darkness hung her pall of night, 

And o’er the earth her mantle spread, 
Now faintly dawns the morning light, 

And heaven’s high archway glows with red. 
Down, down, through seas of azure blue, 

The sunshine marks its streaming way, 
Aud nestling on the morning dew, 

It ushers in the light of day. 


The forests dark, whom ages reared 
To meet the blue embrace of heaven, 
That nobly stood when storms careered, 
And lightnings leaped by fury driven, 
Now gently woo the streams of light, 
That trembling play around their limbs; 
And warblers, from their sunny height, 
Awake their sweet and joyous hymns. 
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Far, far away, in tracks sublime, 
The eagle’s wing is bathed in light; 
And o’er those fields unscathed by time, 
He wheels his daring, heaven-ward flight. 
And down, far down, to realms below, 
The lark pours forth his matin lay ; 
While singing low the streamlets flow, 
And in the warm bright sunshine play. || 
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‘Tis thus, ’tis thus, O drooping soul! 
When grief has shrouded thee in gloom; 
When clouds of sorrow o’er thee roll, 
And veil thy light within the tomb— 
Some beam of hope—some gentle ray— 
Will break athwart the dark'ning sky, 
While clouds of gloom thus break away, 
And sunshine sits enthroned on high. 
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From Thy throne in the sky 
Cast a lenient eye, 
O, Father of Mercies, on one, 
Whose feet often stray 
From the straight, narrow way, 
In which Thou hast said they should run! 


For I know thou art good, 
Anda Redeemer’s blood— 
The blood of Thy well-beloved son— 
For such sinners as I, 
Doomed, aud justly, to die, 
Was shed on the cross to atone! 


And teach me to flee, 
O, Father, to Thee, 
When temptations darken my path; ~ 
And incessantly pray, 
By night and -by day, 
To escape Thy omnipotent wrath! 


So, when the grim king 

His dread summons shall bring, 
Light may to my spirit be given, 

To waft it above, 

On the pinions of love, 
To dwell with ‘Thee ever in Heaven! 


A NIGHT OF YEARS.—THE 
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My Reaver: I have gat some minutes, 
with my pen suspended in the air above my 
paper. I have been debating a delicate point 
—I am ina position. You will perhaps re- 
collect that one of Fanny Forrester’s ex- 
quisite sketches was entitled * Lucy. Dutton.” 

Now it happens that the real name of 
the heroine of the “o’er true tale” which 
I am about to do myself the honor of re- 
lating to you, was no other than Lucy Dut- 
ton. Shall I rob her of her birthright— 
compel her to wear a nom du guerre, be- 
cause my sister-authoress accidentally gave 
the true name to one of Iver ideal creations ? 
Shall I sacrifice truth to delicacy? that’s the 
question. No? You said no, did you not ? 
Then Lucy, Lucy Dutton, let it be. 

Some forty years since, in the interior of 
my beautiful native state, New York, lived 
the father of our heroine, an honest and re- 
spectable farmer. He had but two children 
—Lucy, a noble girl of nineteen, and Ellen, 
a.year or two younger. The first narned 
was winningly, rather than strikingly beau- 
tiful. Under a manner observable for its 
seriousness, and a nun-like serenity, were 
concealed an impassioned nature, and a heart 
of the deepest capacity for loving. She 
was remarkable from her earliest childhood 
for a voice of thrilling and haunting sweet- 
ness. 

Ellen Dutton was the brilliant antipodes 
of her sister; a “born beauty,” whose pre- 
rogative of prettiness was to have her irre- 
sponsible own way, in all things, and at all 
times. An indulgent father, a weak mother, 
and an idolizing sister, had al] unconsciously 
contributed to the ruin of a nature not at the 
first remarkable for strength or generosity. 
There, in all God’s creatures, is heart- 
so seemingly unnatural—is selfish- 
so detestible—as in a beautiful woman ! 

Lucy possessed a fine intellect, and as 
her parents were well reared New England- 
ers, she and her sister were far better edu- 
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cated than other girls of their station, in that 
then half-settled portion of the country. In 
those days, many engaged in school teach- 
ing, from the honor and pleasure which it 
afforded, rather than from necessity. Thus, 
a few months previous to the commencement 
of our sketch, Lucy Dutton left for the first 
time her fire-side circle, to take charge of a 
school, some twenty miles from her native 
town. 

For some while, her letters home were 
expressive only of the happy contentment 
which sprang from the consciousness of ac- 
tive usefulness, of receiving, while impart- 
ing good. But anon, there came a change; 
then were those records for home character- 
ized by fitful gaiety, or dreary sadness; inde- 
finable hopes and fears seemed striving for 
supremacy in the writer’s troubled little 
heart. Lucy /oved, but scarcely acknowl- 
edged it to herself, while she knew not that 
she was loved ; so, for a time, that beautiful 
second-birth of woman’s nature was like a 
warm sunrise struggling with the cold mists 
of morning. 

But one day brought a letter which could 
not soon be forgotten in the home of the 
absent one—a letter traced by a hand that 
trembled in sympathy with a heart tumultu- 
ous with happiness. Lucy had been wooed 
and won, and she but waited her parents’ 
approval of her choice, to become the be- 
trothed of young Edwin W .a man of 
excellent family and standing in the town 
where she had been teaching. The father 
and mother accorded their sanction with 
many blessings, and Lucy’s next letter 
promised a speedy visit from the lovers. 

To such natures as Lucy’s, what an ab- 
sorbing, and yet what a revealing of self is 
a first passion—what a prodigality of giving, 
what an incalculable wealth of receiving— 
what a breaking up is there of the deep wa- 
ters of the soul, and how heaven descends in 
a sudden star-shower upon life! If there is 
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a season when an angel may look with in- 
tense and fearful interest upon her mortal 
sister, ’tis when she beholds her heart pass 
from the bud-like innocence and freshness of 
girlhood, and taking to its very core the 
fervid light of love, glow and crimson into 
perfect womanhood. 

At last the plighted lovers came, and wel- 
comes and festivities awaited them. 
Ww gave entire satisfaction to father, 
mother, and even to the exacting “ beauty.” 
He was a handsome man, with some preten- 
sions to fashion; but in manner, and appar- 
ently in character, the opposite of his be- 
trothed. 

It was decided that Lucy should not again 
leave home, until after her marriage, which, 
at the request of the ardent lover, was to be 
celebrated within two months, and on the 
coming birthday of the bride. It was then 
arranged that Ellen should retarn with Mr. 
W , to M , to take charge of her 
sister’s school for the remainder of the term. 

The bridal birtheday had come. It had 
been ushered in by a May-morning of sur- 
passing loveliness—the busy hours had worn 
away, and now it was nigh sunset, and 
neither the bridegroom, nor Hilen, the first 
bridesmaid, had appeared. Yet in her little 
chamber’ sat Lucy, nothing doubting, nothing 

fearing. She was clad in @ simple white 
muslin dress, and her few bridal adornments 
lay on the table by her side. Maria Alen 
her second bridesmaid, a bright-eyed, affec- 
tionate-hearted girl, her chosen friend from 
childhood, was arranging to a more graceful 
fall, the wealth of light ringlets, which swept 
her snowy«neck. To the anxious inquiries 
of her companion, respecting the absentones, 
Lucy ever smiled quietly, and replied : 

“Oh, something has happened to detain 
them awhile—we heard from them the other 
' day, and all was well. They will be. here 
by-and-by, never fear.” 

Evening came, the guests were all as- 
sembled, and yet the “ bridegroom tarried.” 
There were whisperings, surmises, and won- 
derings, and a shadow of anxiety occasion- 
ally passed over the fair bride-elect. At 
last, a carriage drove rather slowly to the 
door. ‘They are come!” cried many voices, 
and the next moment the belated bridegroom 


Mr. 
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and Ellen entered. In reply to the hurried 
and confused inquiries of all around him, 
Mr. W muttered something about “ un- 
avoidable delay,’ and stepping to the side- 
board, tossed off a glass of wine, another and 
another. The company stood silent with 
amazement. Iinally, a rough old farmer ex- 
claimed, ‘* Better late than never, young 
man—so lead out the bride.” 

W strode hastily across the room, 
placed himself by Ellen, and took her hand 
in his!’ Then, without daring to meet the 
eye of any about him, be said: 

“1 wish to make an explanation—I am 
under the painful necessity—that is, I have 
the pleasure to announce that I am already 
married. The lady whom I hold by the 
hand is my wife !” 

Then, turning in an apologetical manner 
to Mr. and Mrs. Dutton, he added, “I found 
that I had never loved, until I knew your 
second daughter !” 

And Lucy? She heard all with strange 
calmness, then walked steadily forward and 
confronted her betrayers!—Terrible as pale 
Nemesis herself, she stood before them, and 
her look pierced like a keen, cold blade into 
their false hearts. As though to assure her- 
self of the dread reality of the vision, she 
laid her hand on Ellen’s shoulder, and let it 
glide down her arm—but she touched not 
Edwin. As those cold fingers met hers, the 
unhappy wife first gazed full into her sis- 
ter’s face ; and as she marked the ghastly 
pallor of her cheek, the dilated nostril—the 
quivering lip and the intensely mournful 
eyes, she covered her own face. with her 
hands, and burst into tears, while the young 
husband, awed by the terrible silence of her 
he had wronged, gasped for breath, and 
staggered back against the wall. Then Lu- 
cy, clasping her hands on her forehead, first 
gave voice to her anguish and despair in one 
fearful ery, which could but ring forever 
through the souls of that guilty pair, and fell 
in a death-like swoon at their feet. 

After the insensible girl had bee 
moved to her chamber, a stormy sce - 
sued in the room beneath. The pare 
guests were alike enraged against W—— ; 
but the tears and prayers of his young wife, 
the petted beauty and spoiled child, at last 
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softened somewhat the anger of the parents, 
and an opportunity for an explanation was 
accorded to the offenders. 

A sorry explanation it proved. The gen- 
tleman atlirmed that the first sight of Ellen’s 
lovely face had weakened the empire of her 
plainer sister over his affections. Frequent 
interviews had completed the conquest of his 
loyalty; but he had been held im check by 
honer, and never told his love, until when 
on his way to espouse another, in an un- 
guarded moment, he had revealed it, and the 
avowal liad called forth an answering ac- 
knowledgment from Ellen. 

They had thought it best, in order to 
save pain to Lucy,” and prevent opposition 
from her—and to secure their own happiness 
—to be married on their arrival at C 

Lucy remained insensible for some hours. 
When she revived and“had apparently re- 
gained her consciousness, she still maintained 
her strange silence. This continued for 
many weeks, and when it partially passed 
away, her friends saw, with inexpressible 
grief, that her reason had fled—she was hope- 
lessly insane! But her madness was of a 
mild and harmless nature. She was gentle 
and peaceable as ever, but sighed frequently, 
and seemed burdened with some great sor- 
row which she could not herself comprehend. 
She had one peculiarity, which all who knew 
her in after years, must recollect; this was 
a wild fear and careful avoidance of men. 
She also seemed possessed by the spirit of 
unrest. She could not, she would not be 
confined, but was continually escaping from 
her friends, and going they knew not whither. 

While her parents lived, they, by their 
watchful care, and unweary efforts, in some 
measure controlled this sad propensity; but 
when they died, their stricken child became 
a wanderer, homeless, friendless and forlorn. 

Through laughing springs and rosy sum- 
mers, and golden autumns, and tempestuous 
winters, It was tramp, tramp, tramp—no rest 
for her of the crushed heart and the crazed 

_ brain. 

I remember her, as she was in my early 
childhood, towards the last of her weary pil- 
grimage. As my father and my elder bro- 
thers were frequently absent, and as my mo- 
ther never closed her heart or her door on 
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the unfortunate, “Crazy Lucy” often spent 
an hour or two by our fireside. Her appear- 
ance was very singular. Her gown was al- 
ways patched with many colors, and her 
shaw], or mantle, worn and torn, until it was 
all open-work and fringe. The remainder 
of her miserable wardrobe she carried in a 
bundle, on her arm, and sometimes she had 
a number of parcels of old rags, dried herbs, 
&e. 

In the season of flowers, her long unbraid- 
ed hair was profusely decorated with those 
which she gathered in the wood, or by the 
way-side.* Her love for these and her 
sweet voice were all that were left her of 
the bloom and music of existence. Yet no, 
—her meek and childish piety still lingered. 
Her God had not forsaken her; down in the 
dim chaos of her spirit, the smile of His love 
yet gleamed faintly—in the waste garden of 
her heart she still heard His voice at even- 
tide, and she was not “afraid.” Her Bible 
went with her everywhere,—a torn and 
soiled volume; but as holy still, and it may 
be as dearly cherished, my reader, as the 
gorgeous copy now lying on your table, 
bound in “purple and gold,” and with the 
gilding untarnished upon its delicate leaves. 
~ I remember to have heard my mother re- 
late a touching little incident connected with 
one of Lucy’s brief visits to us 

The poor creature once laid her hand on 
the curly head of one of my brothers, and 
asked of him his name. ‘ William Edwin,” 
he replied, with a timid, upward glance. 
She caught away her hand, and sighing 
heavily, said, as though thinking aloud, “E 
knew an Edwin once, and he made me bro- 
ken-hearted.”’ 

This was the only instance in which she 
was known to revert to the sad event which 
had desolated her life. 


* es Eee * 


at Th 
Thirty years from the time of the com- 
mencement of this mournful history, on a 
bleak autumnal evening, a rough country 
wagon drove into the village of C It 
stopped at the alms-house,—an attenuated 
form was lifted out, and carried in, and the 


* See plate, 
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wagon rumbled away. This was Lucy Dut- 
ton brought to her native town to die ! 

She had been ina decline for some months, 
and the miraculous strength which had so 
long sustained her in her weary wanderings, 
at last forsook ber utterly. Her sister had 
died some time before, and the widowed hus- 
band had soon after removed with his family 
to the far West; so Lucy had no friends, no 
home but the alms-house, 

But they were very kind to her there. 
The matron, a true woman, whose soft heart 
even the hourly contemplation of human 
misery could not harden, gave herself with 
unwearying devotion to the care of the quiet 
sufferer. With the eye of Christian faith, 
she watched the shattered bark of that life, 
as borne down the tide of time it neared the 
great deep of eternity, with an interest as 
intense as though it were a royal galley. 

One day, about a week from the time of 
her arrival, Lucy appeared to’ suffer greatly, 
and those about her looked for her release 
almost impatiently ; but at night she was 
evidently better, and, for the first time, slept 
tranquilly until morning. The matron, who 
was by her bed-side when she awoke, was 
startled by the clear and earnest gaze which 
met her own—but she smiled, and bade thé 
invalid “good morning!’ Lucy looked be- 
wildered, but the voice seemed to reassure 
her, and she exclaimed, 

“Oh! what a long, long night this has 
been!” ‘Then glancing around inquiringly, 
she added, 

* Where am I t—and who are you? I do 
not know you.” 

A wild surmise flashed across the mind of 
the matron—the long lost reason of the wan- 
derer had returned! But the good woman 
replied calmly and soothingly, 

“Why, you are among your friends, and 
you will know me presently.” 

“Then maybe you know Edwin and El- 
len,” rejoined the invalid ; * have they come? 
Oh, [ had such a terrible dream! I dreamed 
that they were married! Only think, Ellen 
married to Edwin! ’tis strange that I should 
dream that.” 

“My poor Lucy,” said the matron, with a 
gush of tears, “ that was not a dream—’t was 
all true.” 
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“ All true!’ cried the invalid, “then Ed- 
win must be untrue—and that cannot be, for 
he loved me—we loved each other well, and 
Ellen is my sister. Let me see them—I 
will go to them !” 

She endeavored to raise herself, but fell 
back fainting on the pillow. 

“ Why, what does this mean?” said she; 
“ what makes me so weak ?” 

Just then her eye fell on her own hand— 
that old and withered hand! She gazed on 
it in blank amazement. 

“ Something is the matter with my sight,” 
she said, smiling faintly, “ for my hand looks 
to me like an old woman’s.”’ 

“ And so it is,” said the matron, gently, 
‘* and so is mine; and yet we had fair, plump 
hands when we were young. Dear Lucy, do 
you not know me? I am Maria Allen; I 
was to have been your bridesmaid !” 

1 can no more—I will not make the vain 
attempt to give in detail all that mournful 


‘revealing—to reduce to inexpressive words 


the dread sublimity of that hopeless sorrow 
To the wretched Lucy, the last thirty 

years were all as though they had never 

been. 


night when the recreant lover and the trai- 
toress sister stood before her, and made their 
terrible announcement. 

The kind matron paused frequently in the 
sad narrative of her poor friend’s madness and 
wanderings, but the invalid would say with 
fearful calmness, * Go on, go on,” though the 
beaded drops of agony stood thick upon her 
forehead. 

When she asked for her sister, the matron 
replied : 

‘‘ She has gone before you, aud your father 
also.” - 

“And my mother?” said Lucy, her face 
lit with a sickly ray of hope. 

“ Your mother has been dead for twenty 
years.” 

“ Dead! All gone! 
Qh, God, my cup of bitterness is full !’’ 
she wept aloud. 

Her friend, bending over her, and ming- 
ling tears wtth hers, said affectionately : 

* But you know who drank that cup before 
you.” 


Alone, old, dying! 


Of not a scene, not an incident, had- 
she the slightest remembrance, since the © 


And 
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Lucy looked up with a bewildered expres- 
sion, and the matron added : 

“The Lord Jesus, you remember Him.” 

A look, like sunlight breaking through a 
cloud, a look which only saints may wear, 
irradiated the tearful face of the dying wo- 
man, as she replied : 

“ Oh, yes, I knew Him and loved Him 6e- 
fore I fell asleep.” 

The man of God was called. A few who 
had known Lucy in her carly da¥s, came 
also, ‘There was much reverential wonder- 
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ing, and some weeping around her death- 
bed. ‘[hen rose the voice of prayer. At 
first, her lips moved, as her weak spirit join- 
ed in that fervent appeal—then they grew 
still, and poor Lucy was dead—dead in her 
gray-haired youth ! 

But those who gazed upon that placid face, 
and remembered her harmless life and her 
patient suffering, doubted not that the morn 
of an eternal day had broken on her Nicur 


or YEARS.. 
Golden Rule. 
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«That is my star—when you look at it, think of me.” 
At twilight, loved friend, I will look on thy star, 
And think of thee fondly, though dwelling afar ; 
Though distance divide us, and dark waters roll, 
Its light will awaken sweet thoughts in my soul. 


We’ve watched it at night, when the crescent moon flings 
Its silvery light o’er all beautiful things, 
When, laden with fragrance, comes up the cool eee, 
With its low, reed-like music Just stirring the trees. 


Should thy spirit be thrilled with a sorrowful tone, 
And sadness oppress thee, then come out alone ; 
Remember as falls this soft star on thy sight, 


My eye doth in sympathy look on its light. 


4 


There are others, perhaps, more dazzlingly bright, 
None dearer than thine, gems the pale brow of night ; 
Calm watcher in Heaven, so fadeless and free, 

Oh! such may the star of thy destiny be. 


ORIGINAL. 


O, STRING 


Ger eA Rak. 


BY W. P. EWING. 


O, string thy harp, and let me hear 

Those notes of erst, to memory dear— 

‘Those notes that oft in boyhoods’ hours, 

When Life’s dark path seemed strewn with flowers, 
From Angelina’s silver tonzue, 


In melancholy sweetness rung ! 
% 


Yes, minstrel, quickly string thy lyre, 
And wildly strike the sounding wire; 
And though the tear-drops fall like rain, 
Heed, heed them not, nor cease thy strain, 
For oft one bitter burst of grief 

May give an anguished heart relief! - 
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The following incident was related by 
President Hitchcock, in a sermon preached 
in the college chapel, (Amherst, Mass.,) on 
“The Moral Dignity of the Christian Char- 
acter,” and was a beautiful illustration of the 
subject. 

_ “Allow me,” says President Hitchcock, 
“ ‘here to refer to a case that lately fell under 

f “my observation, which illustrates more forci- 
bly than I had ever conceived, the priceless 
value of the Christian hope to the most un- 
fortunate and degraded. I had descended a 
thousand feet beneath the earth’s surface, in 
coal pits of the Mid Lothian mines in Vir- 
ginia, and was wandering through their dark 
subterranean passages, when the voice of 
rousic, at a little distance, broke upon my 
ear. It ceased upon our approach, and I 
caught only the concluding sentiment of the 
hymn, 


' ¢T shall be in Heaven in the morning.’ 


“ On advancing with our Jamps, we found 
the passage closed by a door, in order to give 
a different direction to the currents of air, for 
the purpose of ventilation; yet this door must 
be opened occasionally, to let the rail cars 
pass, loaded with coal. And to accomplish 
this, we found sitting by that door an aged 
blind slave; whose eyes had been entirely 
destroyed by a blast of gunpowder, many 
years before, in that mine. There he sat, on 
a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to sunset, 
day after day; his sole business being to 
open ‘and shut the door, when he heard the 
rail cars approaching. We requested him 
to sing again the hymn whose last line we 
had heard. 1t was indeed lame in expression 
and in the poetic measure very defective, 
being in fact one of those productions which 
we found the pious slaves were in the habit 
of singing, in part, at least, impromptu. But 
each stanza closed with the sentiment, 


‘T shall be in Heaven in the morning.’ 


“It was sung with a clear and pleasant 


voice, and.I could see the shrivelled, sight- 
less eyeballs of the old man rolling in their 
sockets, as if bis soul felt the inspiring sen- 
timents; and really, the exhibition was one 
of the most affecting that I have ever wit- 
nessed. ‘There he stood, an old man, whose 
earthly hopes, even at the best, must be very 
faint; and he was a slave—and he was blind 
—what could he hope foron earth? He was 
buried, too, a thousand feet beneath the solid 
rocks, In the expressive language of Jonah, 
‘He had gone down to the bottom of the 
mountains; the carth with her bars was 
about him forever.’ There, from month to 
month, he sat in total darkness. O, how ut- 
terly cheerless his condition! And yet that 
one blessed hope of a resurrection morning, 
was enough to infuse peace and joy into his 
soul. I had often listened to touching music, 
1 had heard gigantic intellects pour forth en- 
chanting eloquence; but never did music or 
eloquence exert such an overpowering influ- 
ence upon my feelings, as did this scene. 
Never before did I so feel the mighty power 
of Christian hope. Never before did 1 wit- 
ness so grand an exhibition of sublimity. O, 
how comparatively insignificant did earth’s 
mightiest warriors and statesmen, her princes 
and emperors, and even her philosophers, 
without piety, appear. How powerless would 
all their pomp, and pageantry, and wisdom, 
be, to sustain them, if called to change places 
with this poor slave! He had a principle 
within him superior to thein all; and when 
the morning which he longs for shall come, 
how infinitely better than theirs will his lot 
appear to an admiring universe. And that 
morning shall ere long break in upon thy 
darkness, benighted old man! The light of 
the natural sun, and the face of this fair 
world will never, indeed, revisit you; and 
the remnant of your days must be spent in 
your monotonous task, by the side of the 
wicket gate, deep in the caverns of the earth. 
But that bright and blessed hope of a resur- 
rection morning shall not deceive you. Te 
“h - 
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Saviour, in whom you trust, shall manifest 
himself to you, even in your deep darkness; 
and at the appointed hour, the chains of 
slavery shall drop off, and the double night 
which envelops you shall vanish into the 
light, and the liberty and glory of heaven. 
And just in proportion to the depths of your 
darkness and degradation now, shall be the 
brightness and the joy of that everlasting day. 
“T would add, that on inquiry of ‘the pious 
slaves engaged in these mines, I found that 
the blind old man had a fair reputation for 
piety, and that it was not till the loss of his 
eyes that he was led to accept of a Saviour. 
It may be, that destruction of his natural 
vision was the necessary means of opening 
the eye of faith within hissoul. And though 
we should shudder at the thought of ex- 
changing conditions with him on earth, yet 
who can say but his peculiar and deep tribu- 
Jation here, may prepare his soul for a dis- 
tinction in glory, which we might well covet. 
O, how much better to endure even his dark 
degradation and privations, sustained by his 
hopes, than to partake of their fortune, who 
live in luxury or pleasure, or riot in wealth, 
if with their good things here we must have 
their portion in eternity ! ; 
‘The scene which I have now described, 
affords a most animating lesson.of encourage- 
ment to the tried and afflicted, and of reproof 
to the complaining and discontented. 
‘Suppose health. does fail us, and poverty 
oppress us, and our friends forsake us, and 
our best laid plans prove abortive, so that a 
dark cloud settles upon our worldly prospects. 
Who of us is reduced so low as to be willing 
to change places with this poor slave? And 
yet he is'able to keep his spirits buoyant by 
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the single hope of future glory. .He thinks 
of a morning that is to come, when even his 
deep'and dreadful darkness shall pass away ; 
and the thought has a magic power to sus- 
tain him. If we are Christians, should not 
that same hope chase away our despondency, 
and nerve us to bear cheerfully those trials 
which are far inferior to hist And as to 
murmuring at the allotments of Providence, 
and regarding our lot as a hard one, how 
ashamed ought we to be of such feelings, 
when we think of the uncomplaining sub- 
mission of this ignorant slave, sitting alone 
days and months by his wicket gate, deep in 
the earth’s bosom, and destined never again 
to sée the light of day. Let us see to it 
rather, that his example does not condemn us 
in the day of judgment, and that we be not 
compelled to take our place far below him in 
the kingdom of heaven, if indeed we enter 
there. 

“ This scene, also, cannot but remind us 
of the amazing change which the morning 
hoped for by this old man, will produce in 
his condition. It was something, I thought, 
to be lifted out of the deep dungeon where 
he sits, to the light of the day ; it would be 
far more to be restored to sight, when thus 
brought to the surface. But still more glo- 
rious will be an introduction into the city of 
which the Lord God Almighty, and the 
Lamb, are the light. Oh, as [looked at the 
old man in his dungeon, and thought of all 
these changes, and of his becoming a pure, 
spotless spirit in the New Jerusalem, how 
insignificant did the proudest earthly distinc- 
tion appear, and how did the title of Christian 
swallow them all up, and that only seem of 


any consequence.” Hampshire Express 
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Almost every one has heard of Grotius. 
He was one of the most learned men the 
world ever saw. Yet, with all his learning, 
he is said to have exclaimed, when dying, 
“ Alas! I have spent all my life in doing no- 
thing.” ‘To a young friend, who attended 
him in his last moments, and who asked of 


the philosopher to give him one short di- 
rection how to lead his life, he only said, 
“ Be serious!” What a comment to youth 
to be sober-minded, and to so live, that when 
the summons of death is heard, they will 
have nothing to do but to arise and depart! 
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SONNETS.—THE 


BY J. H. 


BIRD-HEARTED. 


BIXBY. 


« An humble child of song, 
May I uot swell, ‘as suits my own free will,’ 
My wood-notes wild, a challenge to the birds 7— 
For I am light of heart as well as they.”— 


THE BLACK-BIRD,. 


Perched on the topmost bough of yonder tree 
That overhangs the pond, he pours his strain, 
Rejoicing much that he hath found again 

The place which witnessed his young minstrelsy. 
-And well I know that this is even he, 

Who sung there last, ere in the autumn rain 
He sovght the south,— for doth he not retain 
The same black garb and notes so bold and free? 

Welcome! thou truaut, back. Right glad am I 
Thy glee to witness, and thy joy to share ; 

Yet do not ask that with thee I may fly, 

To breathe for aye the fragrant summer air; 
I have my pleasure and my song, and soon 
On my own native hills I'll swell as sweet a tune. 


THE SWALLOW. 


In early summer, ere the grain is white, 
A flock of merry swallows rear their young 
In nests of clay, with feathers lined, and hung 
Beneath our barn-roof. ’Tis a pleasant sight 
To see them wing their soft and eaay flight. 
How quick across my vision’s track they dart, 
Hitting together now, and now apart, 
At will—fit imaging of pure delight. 
Fair is thy summer, graceful swallow! fair 
Thy year without a winter. Who, with thee, 
Would not be soaring through the ambient air, 
Circling and darting, measureless and free ! 
But Fancy’s wings can yet the spirit bear, 
I too cau trill my simple poesy !— 


Ay rScAnD 


A correspondent of one of our newspapers, 
writing from Brandywine Springs, tells the 
following sad story of blighted hopes: 

There is a lady of remarkable beauty, stay- 
ing here, whose history is rather interesting 
and sad. She was betrothed to a worthy 
young man, the marriage day had been fixed, 
and he was returning from a southern city 
to fulfil his vow; but, when within a day 
of home, he was taken suddenly ill, and died. 
They broke the unhappy news to her by 
piecemeal, cautiously, slowly. When she 
bad heard all, she said not. a word; nor sigh 
nor tear spoke of grief—the light of reason 
fled with her happiness. I have never seen 
80 exquisite a face and form—a countenance 
so touchingly beautiful—so mild, so gentle, 
so sad. It makes one sorrowful to gaze at 
her. Her voice is as melodious as the moon- 
light murmurings of the pretty rivulet, her 
step is of gossamer perceptibleness, and as 
she glides like a good spirit through the 
house, dispensing innocent smiles upon all 
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who chance to meet her, a feeling of kindly 
sympathy is awakened, and the heart is 
touched at the magnitude of grief that could 
produce such deplorable consequences. One 
week before his death, her lover sent her 
this piece of poetry. The words have been 
set by her toa very sweet tune. It is the 
only song she sings: 


Though years have rolled since last we met, 
Each moment makes thee dearer, Dove ! 
Ah! can the true heart e’er forget 
Its first, its tend’rest, deepest love ! 


I Jove thee for thy gentleness— 
Thy heart so tender, kind and true— 
Thy voice of music, wont to bless— 
Thy form of grace and eye of blue! 


Oh! tell me not my love is vain; 
I bend unto thy magic sway ; 
Gladly I wear the golden chain, 
That makes life one long summer day ! 


A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 
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A THRILLING NARRATIVE. 


If it could alleviate, in the smallest degree, 
“the immense sufferings that have preyed 
upon my mind and blasted my hopes, during 
a period now of almost seven and thirty 
years, [ would account the pain I may feel 
during the time Iam attempting to narrate 
the following occurrence, of no more conse- 
quence than the shower of sleet that drives 
in my face, while 1 am walking bome from 
the parish church to my parlor tire. 

lt is within a few months of being thirty- 
seven years, since I left the University at 
Glasgow, in company with a young person 
of my own age, and trom the same part of 
the country. I shall speak of him by the 
name of Campbell; it can interest none but 
myself now, that it is not his real name. 
We had been intimately acquainted for years 
before we came together to the college, and 
a predilection for the same studies, a strong 
bias for general literature, and more espe- 
cially for these courses of inquiry, which 
are the amusement rather than the task of 
minds given to the pursuit of knowledge, 
had, in the course of four swift years, bound 
us together in one of those friendships which 
young men are apt to pursuade themselves 
can never possibly be dissolved, while no 
sooner are they separated for a time, than 
every event they meet with im the course 
of common life, tends insensibly to obliter- 
ate this youthful union; as the summer 
showers so imperceptibly melt the wreath 
of the snow upon the mountain, that the 
evening on which the last speck disappears 
passes unnoticed. But our friendship was 
not to be subjected to that slow and wasting 
process; it was suddenand fearfully broken off, 

Campbell and I, after a winter of hard 
study, proposed to ourselves, and set out on 
a journey of six weeks, in order to indulge 
our predilection for natural history, among 
the rountains and isles of the Highlands. 

We had one morning ascended a high 
mountain in Knapdale. Many objects were 
either new to us, or unobserved before, or 


we saw them under new views. Poor 
Campbell’s spirits seemed to rise, and his 
mind to take wilder flights in proportion as 
he looked at the barometer that he carried, 
and observed the sinking of the mercury. 
The day was.calm, the sky resplendent, and 
a view of the sea and the islands from the 
point of Cantyre, on the south, to Tiree and 
Collen, on the northwest, (the most pictur- 
esque and singular portion of our native 
country,) was portrayed on the expanse be- 
fore us. The scene had its full effect upon 
the mind of my friend, fitted alike to concen- 
trate itself upon the most minute, and expand 
itself to grasp the most magnificent object 
of nature. ‘ 

We descended towards the shore of what « 
is called the sound of Jura, through many™ 
a dell and bosky wood, sometimes loitering 
ere we stopped to examine the objects of 
our study, sometimes gaily walking over the 
barren moor.’ The sea shore presented us 
with a new field of inquiry, and a new class 
of objects; many curious and beautiful spe- 
cies of fuci grow on these shores, and of sev- 
eral of the smaller,kinds we were enabled to 
acquire specimens, with the view of enrich- 
ing our common herbarium. 

As the ebbing tide began to discover to 
us the black side of the islet, we procured a ° 
boat at a small hamlet that overhung a little 
bay, and went on a mimic voyage of dis- 
covery. 

When we returned again to the main 
land, the warmth of the day and the beauti- 
ful transparency of the water, which, as the 
whole extent of west shore is rocky shoal, 
is highly remarkable, tempted Campbell to 
propose that we should amuse ourselves with 
swimming. Owing to the horror [ had ac- 
quired when a boy, from an exaggerated de- 
scription of the dangers of the convulsive 
grasp of a person drowning, or death grasp 
as it is called, I always felt an involuntary 
repugnance to practise this exercise in com- 
pany with others. 
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However, we now indulged in it so long, 
that I began to feel tired, and was swimming 
towards the rocky shore, which was at no 
great distance. Campbell, who had now for- 
got his philosophical reverie, in the pleasures 
of a varied and refreshing amusement, was 
sporting in all the gaiety of exuberans 
spirits, when | heard a sudden ery of fear, 
I turned and saw him struggling violently, 
as if in the act of sinking. I immediately 
swam towards him. 


He had been seized with a cramp, which 
suspends all power of regular exertion, while 
at the same time it commonly deprives its 
victim of presence of mind; and poor Camp- 
bell alternately sunk and rose, bis wild looks, 
as I approached him, and convulsed cries for 
assistance, struck me with a sudden and in- 
voluntary panic, and I hesitated to grasp the 
extended hand of my, drowning friend. 


After a moment’s strugele, he sunk, ex- 
claiming, “* My God,” with a look at me, of 
such an expression that it lias ten thousand 
times: driven me to wish that my memory 
was a blank. A dreadful alarm now struck 
my heart, like the stab of a dagger, and 
with almost a similar sensation of pain | 
rushed to the place where he disappeared ; 
the boiling of the water, caused by his de- 
scending body, prevented a distinct view, 
but on looking down, 1 thought [ saw three 
or four corpses struggling with each other ; 
while at the same time, I heard a loud and 
melancholy cry from the bushes on the steep 
bank that overhung the shore. 


As the boiling of the water settled, I was 
partly relieved from extreme horror, but | 
had the misery to see Campbell again, for 
the water was as clear as the air. 


He stood upright at the bottom among the 
large sea-weeds,—he even reached up his 
arms and exerted himself as if endeavoring 
fruitlessly to climb to the surface. J‘ look- 
ed in despair towards the shore and all 
around. ‘The feeling of hopeless loneliness 
was dreadful. I again distinctly heard the 
melancholy cry. A superstitious dread came 
over me as before, fora few seconds; but I 
observed an old gray goat, which had ad- 
vanced to the jutting point of a rock; he had 
-perhaps been alarmed from the unusual ape 
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pearance in the sea below, and was bleating 
for his companion. 

I now remembered the boat, and swam 
exhausted to the shore, while every moment 
ITimagined I saw before me the extended 
hand of my friend, which I should never 
more grasp. | rowed back more than half 
distracted. 

The water where Campbell had sunk, was 
between twelve and fourteen feet deep, and 
as I said before, remarkably transparent. 
Some people are capable of sustaining life 
under water far longer than others, and poor 
Campbell was of an extremely vigorous con- 
stitution. I saw him again more distinctly, 
and his appearance was in the utmost degree 
affecting. 

He seemed to be yet alive, for he sat up- 
right, and sat grasping with one hand the 
stem of a large tangle, the broad leaf of which 
waved sometimes over him as it was inoved by 
the tide, while he moved convulsively his 
other arm and one of his legs. 
well I cried out in agony— 

“Oh! if I had a rope!” 

With great exertion, and by leaning. over 
the boat with my arms and face under wa- 
ter, I tried to arouse his attention by touch- 
ing his hand with the oar. I was convinced 
that, had there been a length of rope in the 
boat; I could have saved him. He evidently 
was not quite insensible, for upon repeatedly 
touching his hand, he let go his hold of the 
tangle, and after feebly and ineffectually 
grasping at the oar, I saw him once more 
stretch up his hapd as if conscious that some 
person was endeavoring to assist him. He 
then fell slowly on his back, and lay calm 
and still among the seaweed. 

Unconnected ravings and frantic cries 
could alone express the unsufferable anguish 
l endured. - His stretched out hand ! I often, 
often see it still! yet itis nearly thirty-seven 
years ago. But the heart that would not 
save his friend, that saw him about to perish, 
yet kept aloof in his last extremity, deserves 
that suffering, which time seems rather to 
increase than alleviate. 

It is in vain that I reason with myself, 
that I say, ‘tall this is too true;” I hesi- 
tated to save him; I kept aloof from him; J 


answered not his last cry for help; I refused 


I remember - 
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his outstretched hand, and saw him engulfed 
in the cruel waters; but yet surely this did 
not spring from selfish or considerate care 
. for my own safety, Before and since I have 
hazarded my own life with alertness and en- 
thusiasm, to rescue others; no cold, calcu- 
lating prudence kept me back: it was an 
instinctive and involuntary impulse, origi- 
nating from a strong early impression, and on 
finding myself suddenly placed in circum- 
stances which had been long dreaded in 
imagination. 

But all this reasoning avails nothing, I 
still recollect the inestimable endowments 
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and amiable attachments of my early and 
only friend; memory still dwells upon our 
taking leave of the city; our passage on the 
Clyde; our researches and walks in the 
woodlands and sequestered glens of Cowal; 
our moonlight ‘sail on Lochfine; our ascent 
of the mountain; the splendid view of the 
sea and islands; and our conversation on 
the summit; the first cry of alarm; the out- 
stretched hand and upbraiding look; the ap- 
pearance of the sinking body; the bleating 
goat; my friend's dying efforts among the 
seaweeds ! 


From the Rural Repository. 
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The incident that is narrated in the following lines, 
was told to the writer by a young friend in the navy ; 
the subject is a young man by the name of Picken, an 
English midshipman, who died in Valparaiso in 1840, 
of a broken-heart. We give our informant’s tale, 

- (with the exception of the rhyme,) the same as he re- 
lated it. 


ens 


We sat alone in a trellised bower, 
And gazed o’er the darkening deep, 
And the holy calm of that twilight hour 
“Came over our hearts like sleep; 
And we dream’d of the ‘‘ banks and bonny braes” 
Which had gladdened our childhood’s early days. 


And he, the friend at my sidethat sat, 
Was a boy whose path had gone 
O’er the fields and flowers of joy,jwhich Fate, 
Like a mother, had smiled upon. 
And we thoughtof the time when our hopes had wings, 
And Memory to Grief like a Syren sings. 


‘His home had been on the stormy shore 
Of Albion mountain land; 
His ear was tuned to the breaker’s roar, 
And he loved the bleak sea sand— 
And the torrents din, and the howling breeze, 
Roused all his soul’s wild sympathies. 


They had told him tales of the sunny lands 
Which rose o’er Indian seas; 
Where gold shone sparkling from river sands, 
And strange fruit bent the trees ; 
They had lured him away from his father’s hearth, 
With its tones of love and its voice of mirth. 


Now the fruit and river giens were near, 
And he strayed ’neath a tropic sun, 
But the voice of promise that had thrill'd in his ear, 
At that joyous hour was gone; 
And the hopes he had cherished ’mid the wilds of night, 
Had melted away like a fire-fly’s light. 


Oh! [have watched him gazing long, 
Where the homeward vessels lay ; 
Chasing sad thoughts with some old song, 
And wiping his tears away; 
And welll knew that weary breast, 
Like the dove of the deluge, pined for rest. 


There was a worm in the bud, whose fold 
Defied the Jeech’s art; 
Consumption’s hectic plague spot told 
The tale of a broken-heart. 
The boy knew he was dying, but the sleep 
Of death is bliss to those who weep. 


He died, but memory’s wizard power, 
With its ghost-like train had come 
To his heart’s dark veins at that last hour, 
And he murmured ‘ Hoine, home, home!” 
And his spirit passed with that happy dream, 
Like a bird in the track of a bright sun-beam, 


Oh! talk of spring to the trampled flower, 
Of light to the fallen star, 
Of glory to those who in danger’s h ur 
Lie cold on the fields of war. 
But ye mock the exile’s heart when ye tell 
Of aught but the home where it loves to dwell. 
J.G. 8. 
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ee 
GRANDMOTHER’S PINCUSHION.—A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


BY JAMES DIXON, 


Some years ago, before the population of 
the city of New York had extended farther 
than Spring street, and when the fields 
around Washington Square tempted the 
young and the gay to wander and woo on 
the green sward, there stood near the junc- 
tion of what is now Hudson and Grove 
streets, a pretty little cottage, surrounded 
with fruit trees and shrubs. 

If contentment and happiness could have 
been supposed to exist, by the repose and 
tranquility without, then, indeed, might the 
inhabitants thereof be envied. 

The owner of this retired and-beautiful 
spot, was an elderly lady, and her associate 
and co-inhabiter, an only grand-daughter. 
A maid to do the cooking and house-work, 
and a descendant of the African race, who 
took care of the horse and cow, and drove 
the ladies to the city, to purchase the few 
articles they needed, or to church, composed 
the domestic help of this small establish- 
ment. 

The husband of Mrs. James had been dead 
many years, and leaving property sufficient 
to make his widow comfortable, she devoted 
her time to the education of her orphan grand 
daughter, Emily Henderson. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. James had 

all died in their infancy, except one, the mo- 
ther of Emily ; she had survived the disease 
her brothers and sisters fell victims to, and 
was married to a gentleman named Hender- 
son. A few days after the birth: of little 
Emily the mother died, and the grief of her 
husband, assisted by that scourge of our 
country, consumption, soon carried him off 
also, leaving their daughter to the tender 
care of her grandmother. 
_ Mrs, James faithfully performed her duty 
in the care and education of her charge, and 
at the time we wish to introduce her to the 
reader, she was a fine promising girl of 
seventeen years of age. 

It may be supposed that Emily did not 


lack. for suitors, but being of a sensitive 
mind, and a great admirer of modesty, it 
was no easy matter to obtain her favors and 
love. Her beauty was not of that dashing 
and bold character that is apt to charm at 
first sight, but no one could fail loving her 
after a little acquaintance. Her female 
friends greatly esteemed her, and the young 
gentlemen praised her mind as much as they 
did her person. 

Possessing’ these qualifications, her grand- 
mother doted upon her, and the old lady 
thought there was none like her Emily. 

Amongst the numerous aspirants for her 
heart and hand, but two fairly interested 
her ; these were a son of the minister whose 
church she frequented, and the other a young 
mechanic, a Sunday School teacher in the 
same church that she was. 

Young Moddel was just about out of his 
apprenticeship, as a ship-builder, and as his 
friends and connexions were highly respect- 
able, it was fair to presume he would soon 
be advanced in his arduous task, if he him- 
self deserved it; but his progress very much 
depended upon himself. 

Charles Tincter had received a good edu- 
cation, and was intended for the medical pro- 
fession, and having studied the regular 
course, was empowered to go forth into the 
world, armed with a diploma, to kill or cure 
whomsoever might fall into his hands. 

Of the two, Emily rather preferred the 
handsome ship-builder, but an undercurrent 
in the shape of sisters lent their aid to young 
fEsculapius, and he, through them, even- 
tually won the prize; to be brief, he became 
the husband of Emily. 

The first few months after their marriage 
were spent in visiting and travelling, and 
when the novelty had somewhat wore off, 
they settled themselves quietly down with 
the grandmother. 

Owing to Mrs. James’s cottage being ra 
ther too far out of the city for Dr. Tincter’s 
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convenience, she disposed of the place, and 
they removed into a more populous part, 
hoping that the change would be to the ad- 
vantage of the doctor’s practice; but hard- 
ly had they got snugly settled, before the 
old lady took sick and died, leaving all she 
had to her grand-daughter. No particular 
injunction was laid upon any part, as to its 
disposal, except a large pincushion, covered 
with white cassimere, on which had been 
worked by the old lady herself, these words : 
«“ Never part with your Grandmother’s pin- 
cushion.” 

On examining the effects of Mrs. James, 
it appeared as if something was wrong some- 
where. It was always understood that her 
circumstances were perfectly easy, and in 
fact she lived in a style to warrant such a be- 
lief; but after everything had been got to- 
gether of an available nature, but a little over 
$5,000 was all that could He made out, ex- 
clusive of furniture, &c. 

This, however, was amply sufficient to 
start a young doctor with. Five thousand 
dollars in cash, an intelligent and faithful 
wife, and a good house, well furnished, in a 
business part of the city, is no mean capital 
to commence the world with. So, at least, 
would ninety-nine out of every hundred of 
our young blisterers of the present day 
think. In those days a sideboard was the 
commonest article of furniture in every gen- 
tleman’s house, and as that of itself was use- 
less, without appendages and appurtenances 
—now happily going out of vogue—it may 
readily be supposed that Dr. Tincter was not 
behind the age in what then indicated true 
hospitality. In a word, from eleven o'clock 
in the morning till bed time, liquors and 
wines loaded their sideboard, and were free 
to all who choose to partake. It so happened 
that Dr. T. became what too many are apt 
to do in similar circumstances, they enjoy 
too much of their own company or liberality ; 
in plain words, they get too fond of a glass. 
It not unfrequently happened, that when the 
doctor was called on in cases of emergency, 
he was out, i.e. the doctor was out, while 
his body was an inanimate piece of clay in 
bed. These facts in time came to the ears 
of his patients, through the means of those 
necessary evils, called housemaids, whose 
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‘tongues are not inaptly compared to the pen- 


dulum of a clock, always on the go. The 
patience of the patients waned out, and the 
consequence was, that the doctor found him- 
self without practice, having only one on the 
sick list every morning, to whom he pre- 
scribed either a seidlitz powder or soda— 
and that was himself. 

For two years after he inherited the for- 
tune left to his wife, the only increase he 
had to his worldly possession was a little 
girl, who had the misfortune to come at the 
tune when she was least wanted ; for the 
doctor’s friends, perceiving his means get- 
ting daily from comparatively smal] to im- 
peratively less, had persuaded him to leave 
New York and remove to the far west, 
where he might not only reinstate his de- 
clining health, but also make for himself a 
comfortable home and lucrative practice in 
one of the new settlements, whither our en- 
terprising young mechanics ne farmers were 
fast hastening. 

In one of the new samneies on ie banks 
of the St. Joseph, in Michigan, Doctor 
Tincter took up his abode. He had plenty 
of practice, as Fever and Ague, Intermittent, 
Remittent Fevers and other diseases new 
countries are subject to, were rife that sea- 
son. The evil that had induced him to 
leave the city still clung to him, and the 
infamous poison manufactured there, soon 
began to make deep inroads on his constitu- 
tion, His wife pleaded to him in vain to 
abandon the use of it. She told him of the 
situation herself and children would be placed 
in, if anything should happen him; she tried 
to awaken his pride by representing the talk 
of the neighbors about him. Nothing was 
undone on her part to save him. At length 
he got hurt one day at a log-house raising, 
was brought home, and never left the house 
again alive. 

The death of Dr. Tincter left his widow 
in a deplorable situation, far from friends 
and kindred, and without money; for all the 
cash she could get had been expended dur- 
ing his illness. She knew not what to do. 
Were she in a city, there were a variety of 
ways—she might earn a subsistenc+ by her 
needle, or as a teacher of music, or a house- 
keeper, but out there in a wilderness, what 
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was to be done? The young Pottowatta- 
mies or Chippewas had no music in their 
souls, and all their sewing was confined to 
leggins and moccasins. ‘The whites located 
about her, were not much more informed 
than their red neighbors, she therefore de- 
termined to dispose of her furniture and spare 
clothing, and with the proceeds, return to 
New York. 

On her arrival in the city, she found that 
great changes had taken place, during the 
four years she had been absent. Her sis- 
ters-in-law had got married and moved off, 
and her father-in-law wasdead. After much 
trouble, she found out the abode of her 
grandmother’s colored coachman, Thomas, 
and by the assistance of his wife, Mary, she 
rented and furnished a small room in Pearl 
street, near Broadway. Through the as- 
sistance of her colored friends, who, to their 
great credit, did all they could for their 
young “missus,” she got plenty of sewing, 
and at a recompense that enabled her to live 
comparatively in comfort. Her little Bessy 
went daily to school, and was every body’s 
favorite, for a more amiable and loving little 
thing never existed. 

Matters thus progressed for two or three 
years, when Mrs. Tincter was taken ill.— 
Fora long time she struggled with death, 
and finally overcame the enemy, and recov- 
ered. During her illness she had spent 
all her means, the little she had managed 
to put into the savings bank had all been 
drawn out; in fact, Thomas and Mary had 
been obliged to loan her money from their 
little earnings. A sad calamity now befel 
this little family. The great fire of 1835 
destroyed the house that had hitherto given 
her sewing, and worse still, it had also burn- 
ed up that where Thomas was porter, so 
that, in one night, at the very coldest season 
of the year, and just as they were about en- 
deavoring to regain the. means of support 
by Mrs. Tincter’s restored health, all their 
hopes were blighted. This was a dreadful 
blow to the already weakened frame of Mrs. 
Tincter, and for some days she was so low- 
spirited, as to alarm Thomas for fear of a re- 
lapse. He, however, endeavored to calm 
her fears of want, and assured her that he 
would find employment, and so long as that 
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was the case, all would be well. A sensitive 
mind, like hers, felt the dependence of her 
situation, whilst gratitude to the old family 
servants checked her utterance. 

The day on which Thomas had encour- 
aged his young ‘“‘ missus,” was that before 
Christmas. In the evening, the snow fell 
fast, and every one that had a home to go 
to, hastened thither to take all the comforts 
it afforded. The windows of every house 
were closed, and in some might be heard 
music and singing, and in others the joyous 
ringing laugh, as if a good story or jest had 
been told; and it appeared that every one 
was happy. 

Mrs. Tincter and Bessy had partaken of 
their frugal fare, a cup of tea, and a little 
dry toast,—butter being too great a luxury 
just now. The tea things were put on the 
shelf, and the hearth swept by Bessy, and 
as it was Christmas Eve, and very cold, it 
was proposed that Bessy should read a 
chapter in the Bible to her mother, after 
which they would go to bed to save fuel, 
and Mrs. Tincter would tell Bessy about 
Christmas Eves long gone by. The child 
was delighted at the proposition, and soon 
had the Bible from the shelf, on tbe table, 
with her high chair drawn up, and the can- 
dle snuffed. Previous to opening it, how- 
ever, Mrs. T. told her to get grandmother’s 
pincushion out of the trunk, as she remem- 
bered seeing her work the words that were 
on it, a Christmas Eve, and she would like 
to have it before her while Bessy read, in 
remembrance of her dearest and best friend. 
This was soon accomplished, and Mrs. T. 
on one side of the table, with the pincush- 
ion before her, in which were stuck needles 
and pins of all sizes, and Bessy on the other 
side with her Bible, formed the tableau of the 
evening. 

Bessy, at the request of her mother, read. 
in the New Testament, that chapter in St. 
Matthew wherein is recorded the trial and 
condemnation of our Saviour, and as she 
proceeded, the big tears fell from the cheeks 
of Mrs. Tincter, as she thought what must 
his sufferings have been, compared with 
hers, and by the time the chapter was fin- 
ished, she had resolved to give way no long- 
er to her fears, but to take courage, and all 
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would. be well yet. During this time she 
had taken a large darning needle out of the 
pincushion, and had, without being conscious 
of it, pierced it into the cushion half the 
length of the needle. The closing of the 
book as Bessy finished, aroused her, and she 
perceived what she was doing. Mechan- 
ically she ran the needle in again rather 
harder, and found the point was arrested in- 
side by some hard substance. _ ‘l'wo or three 
times she repeated the experiment, but could 
not make it go any deeper, 

* Bessy, dear, what can be inside the pin- 
cushion, [ can’t make the needle go through 
it?” 

And Bessy tried, first on one side, then on 
the other, but the needle always stopped. 
Then she tried the sides, and then the ends, 
but it was of no use, the needle would not 
go through, and Bessy handed it back to her 
mother, unable to solve the mystery. 

“It’s very strange,’ said Mrs. Tincter. 

** Open it, ma.” . 

‘s] don’t like to; grandma sewed it up.” 

“ Well, never mind that, you won’t spoil 
it. Rip it open, and we can sew it up again 
without hurting it.” 

Mrs. ‘Tincter was puzzled, and Bessy’s 
curiosity excited. Finally, it was determined 
to open it, and after examining the contents 
carefully, to enclose them again, and sew 
it up, so as to look as if it never had been 
opened. Carefully the threads were cut all 
around, and the tops taken off, exposing a 
layer of the softest and finest down, This 
was removed, then came a layer of beauti- 
ful cotton wool. ‘This off, exposed a piece 
of black leather of an oblong shape; on at- 
tempting to take this off, it was found to be 
part of the cover of a box, which was taken 
out. On examination, black leather was 
fouud to be carefully sewed all over it, and 
on the end was pasted a piece of white paper 
with this inscription : 

“ For Emily Henderson, otherwise Emily 
Tincter, or her heirs only.” 

“What can this mean?” said the aston- 
ished mother to her daughter, “and grand- 
ma’s writing, too.” 


“Oh, it’s something good,” said the laugh-. 


ing child, rubbing her hands with glee, 
something to make us happy. I know.” 
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“T hope so, my dear,” was the calm re- 
sponse. 

The black leather was carefully taken off, 
and a japanned tin box, in size and shape of 
a Seidlitz Powder box, was then brought to 
light. On opening this, a note, addressed to 
Emily, met her gaze. With a beating heart, 
and trembling hand, she broke the seal, and 
read as follows: 


Christmas Eve, 1826. 
My Dear Emituy: 


“Your husband, Dr. Tincter, is evident- 
ly destroying himself with brandy. I feel 


‘my stay on earth must be short, and that 


what property I leave you will be squan- 
dered unless I secure it for you. I have 
therefore placed in this box, stock of the 
Bank of the United States, to the amount of 
five thousand dollars, already transferred 
in the books to the name of Emily Hender- 
son; and stock to the same amount, of the 
city of New York, likewise transferred in 
your name. Should your husband be living 
when you find this, you will take it to old 
Mr. Moddel, who will advise you what 
course to pursue, so that you may enjoy the | 


a“ 
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sole right and title of said stock and contents — 


of this box, which I shall place in a pincushe 


ion, At my decease, the smallness of my 
property will cause much surprise, which 
can, after you read this, be easily accounted 
for. Harrier James. 

Long before Emily had finished reading 
this gratifying letter, her eyes were bathed 
in tears, and the big drops ran down her 
cheeks, while little Bessy cried outright ; for 
what, she did not know, but because her 
mother did. As soon as Mrs. Tincter had 
read it through, she clasped her daughter in 
her arms, and falling on her knees, poured 
out her heart in prayer to that Providence 
which had yielded her so much good fortune. 
Becoming composed, she communicated the 
good tidings to Bessy, who clapped her 
hands, and danced about as wildly as she 
had wept. 

The contents of the box were now ex- 
amined, There, sure enough, were the two 
certificates of stock, then a locket contain- 
ing a portrait of her grandmother: a little 
package with some rings and’ brooches in it. 
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Some dirty bits of paper were opened, and 
proved to be bank notes of ten dollars each 
—and at the bottom of all, were a number 
of guineas, and other gold pieces, keepsakes, 
&c. For many years had that pincushion 
found an abiding place in one corner of the 
chest; but this night, with its treasure care- 
fully replaced, a snug place was made for it 
between the delighted mother and daughter, 
in bed. Whether they slept or not, and if 
they did, what were their dreams, is none of 
our business’; this we do know, that we 
would suffer the want of a good many nights’ 
sleep, for a similar turn of good luck. 

Next morning veing Christmas, Thomas 
and Mary came to pay their respects, and 
wish them a happy Christmas, and many 
of them, and were greatly surprised to find 
Mrs, Tincter so lively and chatty. Thomas 
was inclined to be jocose, and would have 
it that ‘ missus” had met an old beau, that 
made her so smiling, and as for Bessy, he 
didn’t know what to make of her, she flew 
about so. Atlength Mrs. Tincter told the 
good old couple of her fortune, and such a 
time was never seen. ‘Thomas and Mary 
danced and sung, and laughed and cried 
alternately. They were downright intoxi- 
cated with joy. Sucha Christmas morning 
never was ushered in, wherein more real and 
beautiful gladness was feit, than with this 
hittle group. 

Order being restored, and composure once 
more teking its accustomed place in their 
minds, Thomas was despatched to get some- 
thing good for dinner, while Mary busied 
_ herself in getting some trifles from the 
grocer, &c., to make a pudding, and the day 
was spent in feasting, talking over old times, 
not forgetting the time so well remembered 
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now, when grandmother was making the 
pincushion. A few days atter this event, 
Mrs. Tincter and Bessy called upon Mr. 
Moddel, who not only gave them a hearty 
welcome, without being aware of their busi- 
ness, but scolded them well for not calling 
on him before, and stating their situation, as 
he had been an old acquaintance of Mr. 
James’, and would have readily assisted 
them all he could; but when he was made 
acquainted with the piece of good fortune 
that induced them to visit him, the old gen- 
tleman shed tears of joy at the intelligence, 
and readily undertook the charge of adviser 
in the case. 

The stock, on examination, was found to 
be all correct, and the nine years’ interest 
also was paid up, which amounted to about 
six thousand dollars; this and the principal 
being conyerted into money, were laid out 
on bonds and mortgages, yielding a good per 
centage. 

Mrs. Tincter occupies a neat edifice, 
erected on what was once one of her grand- 
father’s fields, and Bessy is not only a hand- 
some, but an accomplished young lady, edu- 
cated to abhor all that can intoxicate. She 


‘declares none but a Temperance man need 


ever attempt visiting their house, in which 
she is most heartily seconded by her mother. 
Thomas and Mary live with them, one as 
cook, the other does any thing that is want- 
ed; and I would advise any young man who 
may wish to get into the good graces of 
Miss Bessy, to cultivate a good understand- 
ing with Thomas, or his chance will be a 
poor one. Thomas is dictator in that house, 
and he who attempts to go there, suspected 
of touching the poison, will find it out to his 
sorrow. ‘Thomas noses them a block off. 


Our sorrows are like thunder-clouds, which 
scem black in the distance, but grow lighter 
as they approach, 

He who dreads giving light to the people, 
is like a man who builds a house without 
windows for fear of lightning. 


When a woman seeks to guide her hus- 
band, it should not be like one who breaks a 
horse to his own purpose—using bit and spur, 
now checking and now goading his career; 
but, like the mariner who steers the ship, di- 
recting it by a single touch, while none can 
see the power that rules its motion. 


THE LAMENT OF JOANNA OF SPAIN. 
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THE LAMENT OF JOANNA OF SPAIN 


Joanna was the only surviving child of 
Ferdinand the Catholic, and the great Isa- 
bella of Castile. She married Philip, the 
handsome son of the Emperor’ Maximilién ; 
and after a few years of married life, ren- 
dered very miserable by his neglect and her 
jealousy, at his death she becamemad. His 
remains were interred in-the monastery of 
~ Santa Clara, adjoining the palace at Torde- 
sillas; and she sat at the windows that over- 
looked the sepulchre, mourning and keeping 
watch, for seven-and-forty years, never leav- 
ing the walls of her habitation, or taking any 
part in the government of her vast posses- 
sions, to which her son, the Emperor Charles 
V., succeeded. Music was her sole delight 
and recreation. 


My life is weariness to me; 

I dread the rising of the sun; 
And when he sinks amid the sea, 

I wish the hours of darkness done. 
For naught brings pleasure, change, or cheer, 
?Tis.all the same—blank, cold, and drear. 
One darksome thought envelopes all, 
And shrouds existence in the pall. 


Tis forty years since I have seen 
The autumn sear those forests green ; 
Blossom and foliage fall away, 
And brown, gnarled, naked arms display 
Their leanness to the light of day! 
°Tis forty years since first I viewed — 
The spring deck out this solitude— 
Since I have sat behind this grate, 
And seen the earth grow animate 
With youth, and bloom, and bird, and bee, 
And joy and love for all—but me! 
I like-the winter best; for then 
Nature mocks not my grief-ploughed face; 
Winds roar and mourn o’er rock and fen, 
And I seem in some kindred place: 
For o’er earth’s bleak and barren plains 
A sympathy with sorrow reigns. 


’Tis forty years since first I came 
With ashes on my heart and head, 

A homely, modest boon to claim— 
A grave for me and for my dead. 


_ In dreams, thy calm eyes fixed on me— 
“i 


f 


Tis all I hope or ask of earth, 
To take back what she gave at birth. 
The sun sets not on my domain,— 
What did my dower of kingdom’s gain ?— 
My realms of gold in India’s main ? 
I found the peasant’s lot above 
Her queen’s; for she could waken love! 
Oh, it hath maddened me to see 
All could be happy, Joved—but me! 
But me! whose very brain gave way, 
Whose fond heart sunk, the Furies’ prey— 
Trampled, disdained, and cast away 
By him for whom I would have died 
With rapture—ay ! and martyr’s pride ; 
For then, perchance, I should have read 
Some ‘pity in his keen, cold eye, 
For the devoted early dead, 
Whose love for him was agony— 
In dying more than living blest, 
If on his sympathizing breast ! 
Ah me! those weary days come back 
When I was on the mental rack, 
And sought in vain to charm and please, 
And smiled. with spirit ill-at ease ; 
And dressed, and danced, and jested light, . 
Braided with flowers my locks of night, 
And strove to deck my southern face 
With the fair Fleming’s blooming grace : 
For they could please the roving eye 
Of him who passed me, widowed, by! 
Yet I was beautiful! My brow 
Was like the famed Egyptian queen ; 
Rounded these cheeks—so hollow now ! 
Beaming, these tear-dimmed eyes have 
been, 
And shone upon my port and face 
The. beauty of my lofty race. 
But it is idle thus to dwell 
On charms that long since drooped and died, 
That pleased not him I loved so well— 
Then, what have I to do with pride? 


Ah me! I thought that years of grief 
Had brought oblivion’s cold relief. 
Can Memory with Madness reign ? 
Give me my reason back again, 

Or let me, senseless, rave in vain! 
Oh, my great mother! oft I see, 
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On me, thy last, lorn, maddened child, 

In thoughtful grief, in wonder mild— 

Art musing if that God be just, 

Whom thou didst serve with boundless trust ? 
Vigil, and fast, and alms, and prayer, 
Rewarded by a maniac heir? 

Thy hope, of bud and flower bereft— 

And I—the mad and sullen—left ! 

Mother! Great mother! well didst thou 
Bear crown and cross upon thy brow ! 

Thy faith—a phenix ! rose above 

The ashes of Earth’s hope and love— 

And thou hadst peace! Yes! Peace at last— 
Peace—when the cloud and storm were past— 
Fach thought and wish absorbed in God— 
While I rebel beneath his rod ! 


Mother! Cassandra-like I see 

Our lon. line’s mournful destiny— 
And, in the haze of grief and shame, 
The barren ending of our name! 


THE INFLUENCE OF A GOOD WOMAN. 


Madness and weakness, pride and sin— 
Spoilers without—false friends within ! 
Oh! the slow death that gnaws my heart! 
My spirit struggles to depart— 

What can be worse than forty years 

Of raving, moaning, pain, and tears ? 

Yet is my future dimmed with fears! 


Strike the loud harp! my sole delight, 
And charm me to forget my woe, v 
And let the organ’s tones of might 
Through the cathedral arches flow ; 
Sing me the psalms of Israel’s:'kmg— 
The great, the penitent, the sad— 
My spirit soars upon his wing ; 
Let me forget that lam mad! 
1 e’en can pray—* Oh, Lord, how long ?” 
And, soothed and softened by the song, — 
I bless him for the hope he gave, 
And buried, blighted, in the grave! 


THE INFLUENCE OF A GOOD WOMAN. ; 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


Among my correspondents of olden time, 
was a lady, whose last letter was written 
twenty years ago this very day. I first be- 
came acquainted with her while I was teach- 
ing a small school in the interior of New 
England. I well remember the day I first 
passed her dwelling, A funeral procession 
was forming at the door, and there was 
borne over the threshold a little child, ar- 
rayed in its beauty and loveliness for the 
grave, followed by the father and mother, 
and a whole family of little brothers and sis- 
ters. I was but a youth—a mere boy, among 
strangers, friendless aud alone—trying to ac- 
quire, by teaching school, the means of pay- 
ing my own expenses for a few weeks at the 
academy. The lady, the mother of the lost 
child, a few days after my arrival, invited 
me to her house. Of course, I went; for I 
felt greatly the need of sympathy and kind- 
ness. Indeed, few know how much the 


young man, especially the student, away 
from home, pines for a mother’s affection and 
a sister’s love. I found her surrounded by 
wealth and friends, and a large family of 
lovely children. On entering her house, } 
was received with a welcome so hearty as to 
make me feel at once perfectly at home, and 
to win my most implicit confidence. I felt 
that I was captivated; for such a woman 
could wield over me an influence irresistible. 
And how judiciously did she use that influ- 
ence. She became to me all that a mother 
could be. She was a woman of much intel- 
ligence, of excellent taste, of generous sym- 
pathies,- of philanthropic liberality, and of 
deep religious feeling. After my engage- 
ment at school-keeping was out, and I re- 
turned to my studies, she became my weekly 
correspondent. Her letters would form a 
good sized volume, and are worthy of being 
read,’ and re-read again and again. From 
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no means, in the whole course of my intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious training, did I 
receive more aid than from her letters, 

I have heard much, and read much of fe- 
male influence; but in no way might an 
intelligent, accomplished, and pious lady, 
exert a greater influence over an individual, 
and, through hiw, over society, than by such 
a correspondence as that good woman con- 
descended to hold with a poor boy.. Young 
men, at college, are usually thrown together 
in tnasses, out of the range of family organ- 
~ ization, and deprived of the humanizing in- 
flugiices of judicious female society. In such 
circumstances, they are liable to contract 
habits of mind and of conduct unfitting them 
for society. They sometimes become rough 
and uncouth in manner, morose in temper, 
and indifferent in their religious feelings. 
Under such circumstances, a weekly cor- 
respondence with an intelligent and interest- 
ing lady, supplies the place of home in a 
youth’s heart. We sits down to read the let- 
ter, with subdued spirit and softened heart. 
His habits of thought become polished, his 
sentiments refined, his principles of virtue 
strengthened, and his whole nature human- 
ized. Hspecially is the influence of such a 
correspondence felt with the most beneficial 
results on one who has neither mother nor 
sisters; but whose heart is as homeless as 
Noah’s dove. 

For some two years was this correspond- 
ence regularly kept up; and [ had, also, an 
opportunity, during vacation, of spending, 
once or twice a year, a day or two in the 
family. During one of my visits, (it was 
twenty summers ago,) I saw on the cheek of 
my gentle one, whom | had learned to look 
on as a guardian angel, unmistakable indica- 
tions of the approach of the destroyer of the 


beauty and the bloom of New England—con- . 


sumption. She seemed unconscious of dan- 


ger, nor were her family at ail apprehensive 


of any thing in her condition of health re- 
quiring attention, She had taken cold, and 
was troubled witn a slight cough. But I had 
learned to watch the approach of that pa 
spectre, that had already summoned away 
from my side many a loved one. 

A few weeks were sufficient to develop 
the disease in its most fatal form; that form 
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under which the patient, without pain and 
in cheerful spirits, gradually, but surely, de- 
scends to the grave. She soon saw the in- 
evitable result, and calmly, as the child 
would repose in the cradle, she resigned 
herself to death. To us, in health, how 
strange seems the composure with which the 
Christian goes to the grave. To die—to 
leave this beautiful world—to go from our 
home to return no more—to leave our chil- 
dren and all on earth we love—who, in 
health, can think of this with composure ? 
But God, in mercy to the human race, sends 
on us disease, whose great design seems to 
be to reconcile us to death. he afilictions 
of earth become thus blessings. This good 
woman looked on her journey to the spirit 
world, with as much composure as she would 
on the journey of a day to visit some friend. 
She only felt interested to provide for the 
education of her children. In my last inter- 
view with her, she expressed a hope, which 
she said she had long indulged, that, when I 
had finished my studies in college, my cir- 
cumstances in life might admit of my super- 
intending the education of her children, the 
eldest of whom was then about sixteen. 

Thus died, when scarce her youth had 
passed away, one of the loveliest beings 1 
ever saw. We buried her, in a spot selected 
by herself, beneath a vigorous old apple tree, 
in the orchard. Two of her younger chil- 
dren soon followed her, and the others came 
to maturity. 

Many years after her death, perhaps twelve 
or more, I stood again, on a fine autumn 
evening, beside her grave. It was one of 
those seasons peculiarly fruitful in reflections. 
The landscape about me was one on which I 
would gladly look again. I stood on a lofty 
green hill, covered with orchard and meadow, 
and flocks and herds. On the north were 
the grand range of White mountains; on the 
south lay, spread out.in the far distance, the 
broad and ever green plains of Brunswick ; 
on the east appeared, just in the horizon, the 
blue hills of the Kennebec, among which lay 
embowered, my own cottage home, in which 
my children were.then at play. And I was 
standing by the grave of one who had been 
my friend, when friends 1 needed, and who 
had been sleeping there for twelve years. 
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But to me it was a consolation, which I can 
never describe, that, during that twelve 
years, each and all of her children had found, 
in succession, a home in my family, while 
pursuing their studies at school. My heart 
still beats quick at the memory of that esti- 
mable woman. Connected with her by no 


ties of family or kindred, my heart was won" 


by kindness, by goodness, by virtue. I Jook- 
ed on her, while living, as an exemplifica- 
tion and a personification of goodness, of 
virtue, and of religion, Her own children 
knew her not as did I; for they were too 
young to appreciate her worth, or estimate 
their own loss. And when she was gone 
from earth, I still continued to think of her 
as some guardian angel, commissioned by 
Providence to watch over me for good. And 
now, eight years more have passed away, 
and in ‘that time her honored husband has 
been laid to sleep by her side, and my early 
friends have fallen all around me, 


“ Like leaves in wintry weather ;” 


yet still her memory is cherished in my 
heart, as if it were but yesterday I had left 
her at her own fireside. Her children are 
scattered far from each other, and from me. 
Her daughters are well educated, pious, hap- 
pily settled in life, and some of them occupy 
important positions inthe church. From one 
of them, who is said greatly to resemble her 
mother, I have lately received a letter, from 
which I am inclined to present the reader 
the following extract: 


“ Years, long years, many years have passed 
away since last we met. Yet, of those 
years, not a day has passed, when I have not 
thought of you, the friend and teacher of my 
childhood, the dear friend and correspondent 
of my sainted mother, and father, kind and 
honored, who both now sleep their last sleep, 
quietly, side by side, in that cherished in- 
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closure, a few yards from the place where I 
am now writing, at that same, dear old 
homestead, once so precious by their pre- 
sence, now so-lonely, so desolate. I cannot 
describe the tender associations connected 
with the memory of yourname. Docome and 
see us. Come, and make old friends so glad. 
You will find change—change stamped on 
all around; but the deep affection of the 
heart is, I trust, yet fresh and green as ever.” 
“ All changed. but the deep affection of the 
heart!” Alas, it is even so! And I have 
sometimes thought even human love, in its 
purest form, might change; but perhaps not. 
Affection, founded on goodness, on gratitude, 
and on congeniality of spirit, may survive. all 
the changes of time; but will it survive the 
changes from time to eternity? Does that 
good woman, whose memory has brought on 
my soul such sweet influences every day for 
twenty years, yet regard, in her heavenly 
home, the child of earth, whom she once loved 
with all a mother’s love? It often happens 
in our intercourse with human society, that 
affection, pure and fervent, arises from sinai- 
larity of pursuits and of tastes. The vicissi- 
tudes of life separate us for years. We 
meet, after long absence» and expect a re- 
newal of former joys; but, to our disap- 
pointment, one or both may seem changed. 
We have nq longer the same mutual desires, 
and similar tastes, we once had. How will 
it be when friends on earth, separated long 
by death, meet in heaven? Will the loved 
and the lost, who were all the world to_us, 
and to whom we were all the world, meet 
us in the spirit world, with the same love 
they bore us in this life? Reader, these in- 
quiries may not interest you; but me they 
do interest—they come home to my heart. 
I cannot answer them; yet time, or rather’ 
eternity, will reveal all.—nadies’ Repository. 


The value of three things is justly appre- It is characteristic of great minds to con- 
ciated by three classes of persons. The value vey much information in a few words; little 
of youth by the old, the value of health by the minds, on the contrary, have the gift of talk- 
diseased, the value of riches by the needy. ing much, and saying nothing. 
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BY TDA VALE. 


One lovely day in summer, two sisters sat 
together in a pleasant looking room, busily 
engaged in making a white muslin dress. 
The younger might be eighteen, she was 
scarcely more, and a beautiful, merry crea- 
ture she was. For a while, she seemed 
wholly absorbed in her work, but at length 
she looked up, and said earnestly, 

‘Now, sister, you will take off your sober 
looking cap to-morrow, and let a part of 
your hair curl over your neck, that looks as 
if the sun had never seenit; and then your 
arms, too,” continued the happy girl, snatch- 
ing her sister’s hand, and baring her arm to 
the elbow; “why half the girls in the vil- 
lage would envy you, did they kzow how 
round and white they are, though they do 
sometimes smile, and call you old-maidish. 
I declare, sister Lu, were you not quite so 
pale, you would be called. handsome by every 
one, though I am not sure [should like your 
looks any better, for I have been so long ac- 
customed to your pale, sad face, that if it 
wore a different look, it would not seem 
right. To-morrow you must certainly al- 
low me to dress you just as I please, for 1 am 
determined that all shall be happy.” 

* But, Grace, do you think my dress could 
make any difference in my feelings?” asked 
her sister, Leula Winslow. 

“No, perkaps not—but then every thing 
_ must look happy, too. Oh! it will be a 


bright day,” she continued, pointing to the 
sky, “not a cloud is to be seen, and you 


shall wear this white muslin, that you have 
-been fixing so prettily for me, when I knew 
it was for you, and the sleeves shall be loop- 
ed up at the elbow, and—and—” 
“And what?” laughingly interrupted 
Leula. 
- “ And perhaps,” said the mischievous girl, 
“the Hon. Mr. Ray will think you look 
more noble than ever.” 


“Oh, Grace!” she exclaimed reproach. 
fully. 

“Forgive me, good Leula,” said Grace, 
throwing her arms around her sister’s neck. 
“I did forget that I promised never to tease 
you any more. But why did you not get 
married when you were young, Leula ?” 

“Probably because no one ever fancied 
me,” said Leula, evasively. 

“No, sister, I am sure that is not the 
reason,” said Grace, earnestly, “ and you 
dhce promised to tell me something of your 
early history, sonietime; why not let it be 
now ?” 

“Jt is a sad story, Grace, and it seems 
wrong to cloud your perfect happiness at 
the present, by the recital of my past ,suffer- 
ings.” 

“Oh! no, Leula, let me hearitnow. We 
are alone, and sister Susan will not be here 
until night. Does she know of it ?” 

* Yes,” answered Leula, “I told her all 
just before she was married, and will now 
tell you as briefly aspossible. Twelve years 
ago our mother died. I wish you could re- 
member her as perfectly as I do. You are 
quite like her in personal appearance, but 
Susan’s quiet, gentle manners are most like 
hers. J was then sixteen, a wild, thought- 
less, affectionate girl, and happy as you are 
now. Our mother’s death was the first 
grief I had ever known, and this for a while 
almost overpowered me, for my love for her 
was boundless; but my buoyant spirit soon 
recovered its elasticity, and I became as gay 
as ever. My mother called ze to her one 
day, and talked with mea long time. Oh! 
[I shall never forget that interview, though 
years have passed since then; I remember it 
all as distinctly, as if-it were but yesterday ; 
how she spoke of her own mother, who died 
while she was young, and how much she 
had needed her watchful care, and then her 
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eyes filled with tears, and she was for some- 
time silent. She then told me of my duty 
to you and our father—that I was the oldest, 
and the care of the household would soon de- 
volve upon me—spoke of my health—that it 
was my duty to try to preserve it—cautioned 
me about my intercourse with young people, 
and the respect due to the aged—spoke of 
the right employment of my time, and the 
manner of spending the Sabbath ; in short, it 
seemed that she wished to leave nothing un- 
said, which, did I remember, it might serve 
to make me better, or those around me hap- 
pier. Never,till then did I know how deep- 
ly I loved my mother, or realized the extent 
of my loss. 

‘* At last she spoke of you and Susan—of 
her deep love for you, and the sorrow she felt 
at being called to leave you at so tender an 
age; for you were then six, and Susan eight 
years old, two warm-hearted, playful little 
creatures, and my mother seemed almost to 
idolize you. Oh! how earnestly did she beg 
of me to watck over you with a mother’s and 
a sister’s care. ‘Treat them kindly,’ said 
she, ‘and you can lead them gently along 
in the right paths, and they will love you. 
Do not be harsh to them, though they some- 
times provoke you almost beyond endurance, 
with their way wardness ; yet bear with them, 
Leula, for my sake, and God will reward 
you.’ 

“Then, Grace, did 1 promise to our dying 
mother, to be both mother and sister to you, 
that never should my thoughts for a moment 
wander from the sacred trust she had re- 
posed in me, and that your happiness and 
Welfare should be my fondest care. She 
folded her arms about me, and pressed a 
warm kiss on my forehead, and seemed satis- 
fied. Once more she spoke of our father, of 
his devoted love for us, that I must teach 
you to have the same perfect confidence in 
him, that I then had, and that I need never 
be afraid to trast him with every little secret 
of my heart, for with him, everything per- 
taining to his children would be sacrede 
She seemed quite fatigued, and told me that 
I might go out, and she would try to sleep. 

“JT went to my room, and immediately 
wrote down all that she had said to me as 
nearly in her own words as 1 could remem- 
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ber, lest I might forget some partof it. She 
lived about a week after this, but never spoke 
of it again; yet there was a look of calm 
resignation upon my mother’s face, which 
told me that she believed I would be faithful 
to my trust. She died in the early spring- 
time, and they made her grave in the cold 
earth, when the flowers she so loved were 
just springing from its bosom. 

“Spring and summer passed away, and 
the ensuing autumn our Uncle Shepherd. 
moved into our village, and with his family 
came’ Charles Edmonds, their adopted son, 
then twenty-two years of age, who had been 
practicing law with considerable success. 
Uncle and aunt were both proud of him, and 
no own son could ever have been more fond- 
ly loved. It were needless to add, that meet- 
ing each other almost daily, we soon became 
fondly attached, and before winter passed, I 
was betrothed to him. The soft spring and 
smiling summer came, and the bright eyed 
flowers, murmuring brooks and laughing 
skies; the rugged mountain rock, and silent 
watchful stars, were all witnesses of our 
love. How time flew, for he was to us gifted 
with bright wings of hope, and we were so 
happy. How often, when I have noticed 
your perfect happiness for the past year with 
George, has it reminded me of the blissful 
hours I knew in that blessed summer-time, 
when I had scarcely a thought beyond the 
bright winged present. You and Susy were 
as joyous as two uncontrolled generous spirits 
could be—free as the wildest bird that wings 
its way through the balmy air, yet loving as 
the gentlest lamb, that nestles at your feet. 
But why dwell upon the’past? Its memories, 
though sad, are sweet to me; but you, dear 
Grace, are perhaps before now tired of my 
long narrative. Shall I not Jeave it until 
some other time ?” 

“Oh! no; let me hear it now,” said 
Grace, and Leula again began : 

“Thus time passed on, and in the fall we 
were to be married. My father saw it all, 
but said nothing, for he knew it would break 
my heart to be thwarted when I loved so 
deeply. { happened one day in looking over 
some of my old papers, to find the one on 
which I had written the last words of our 
beloved mother. I had not seen it for some 
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time, for I did not read it as often as former- 
ly—not that I loved my mother less or had 
forgotten her, but my perfect enjoyment of 
the present made me callous to all else. 
But then as I read it, the words seemed 
burned upon-my heart, and 1 bitterly re- 
proached myself for my madness, as it seem- 
ed, in thinking for a moment of leaving you. 


Long did ] weep; but at last [ dried away. 


my tears, and sought my father; told him 
how much [ loved Charles, but that I thought 
it my duty to stay with him. He at first 
objected, telling me the sacrifice would be 
too great; but finding me firm, at length 
consented. 

“I wrote a note to Charles immediately, 
desiring to be freed from my engagement, 
and stating briefly my reasons for it. From 
that time until [ received his answer, I was 
almost in a state of strange stupidity. I 
strove to be calm, and was ;-for whenever a 
thought came of Charles and the past, I 
would drive it away, and think only of my 
duty. It seemed, also, that did he appreciate 
the high motives that called me to resign the 
bright hopes of the future, and live hence- 
forth for my duty alone, he could not but re- 
spect me more. 

“ But when his letter came, it destroyed 
every solace I had clung to, and almost mad- 
dened me. At times it seemed wrong when 
I saw how it grieved him, and | could read 
his anguish in every line. I never knew be- 
fore how well I was beloved. . But the worst 
of: all was, that he doubted my sincerity— 
thought it a slight excuse, or that 1 might 
have known it before; and suspected there 
must be some other motive. I had not 
thought of this, and it wrung my heart. 
Then I was half tempted, for a moment, but 
I read again the dying advice of my mother, 
and was firm’as ever.” 

“ Leula,” imterrupted Grace, ‘have you 
his letter now? Will you not let me see 
Aight 

“ Yes, Grace,”’ said Leula, “you can see 
it. Go to my secretary, and get a little 
parcel that is tied with a blue ribbon.” 

Grace soon returned, and Leula took from 
the parcel a neatly folded letter and gave it 
to her. 

“You may read it,” said she, * for I am 
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quite fatigued by talking so long.” Grace 
accordingly read the following. 
Dearest Leuta— 

It is with a trembling 
hand and an aching heart, that I pen these 
lines. Since the reception of your note 1 
have been in supreme misery. Never did 
one person suffer more mentally, and never 
was human disappointment keener. Leula, 
dearest Leula! what can I, what shall I say 
to its contents? Are the sentiments con- 
tained therein irrevocable? Have they, as 
you say, been well reflected upon? and-if so, 
did you think of the extreme mental auguish 
they would cause me? Oh! Leula, it can 
not be reality! tell me yet it is a dream. 
Had it told me that the ruthless hand of 
death had been laid upon you, my feelings, 
though almost insupportable, could not have 
been worse. What! you whom I had hoped 
nothing but death could separate, now ask a 
retraction of those oft plizhted vows? Ano- 
ther thing that adds tenfold to my misery 
is, that doubt, with all its maddening attrib- 
utes, sits enthroned upon my mind. You 
may ask why? or what I doubt? It is 
whether you have given me the true and 
only motive that prompts you, when you ask 
to be freed from your engagement. It is 
this that 1 would know. You may think, 
perhaps, that I have no reason to doubt your 
sincerity ; but, allow me to say, I think I 
have. I will tell you why, and if my sus- 
picions are unfounded, you will pardon the 
distrustfulness, which led me to fear that 
one whom I had so fondly trusted, might de- 
ceive me. : 

One is, did your respect for me remain 
unchanged, or you still love me as you have 
professed to, it does seem a frivolous excuse : 
and another, it seems strange, that any thing 
new should arise relative to your sisters— 
any thing of so much importance, and which 
could not have been discovered before, that 
should need your presence there always. 
But, should J be wrong, and my doubts un- 
founded, if you have given tne the only rea- 
sonsgor changing you mind, then let me ask 
for the sake of him who feels he can never 
be happy without you—whose very being 
seems blended with your own—and for the 
many vows we have exchanged, to overcome 
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in some way, this little difficulty, and let me 
be made the happiest of mortals. I have one 
boon to ask, which | sincerely hope you will 
not deny—it is, that you will grant me the 
favor of one more interview with you, 
and should you not wish to see me alone, let 
it be in the presence of your father. I have 
but a few words to say, which he may as 
well hear, and then, should your mind re- 
main as now, J will leave you forever; yet 
not without many a heart-felt pang, of which 
I shall not soon be relieved. Trusting I shall 
see you once more, I remain, 
Your constant friend, 
Cuarztes Epmonps. 


As Grace finished reading the letter, she 
picked up a piece of folded paper, and asked, 
“ What is this?” 

“A copy of my answer,” replied Leula; 
*‘ you can read that too, if you choose.” 

, Grace then read :— 


f° My Dear Friend,—I cannot see you. The 
past, though full of sweet memories, must be 
forgotten, or remembered only as a pleasant 
dream. I am aware that the reasons I give 
may to you seem light, for you can never 
know the depth of feeling I have for those 
children that my dying mother bequeathed to 
me. I have watched over them as none 
other could; and yet they are not as I would 
have them. Another cannot feel for them 
the love that I do—it is impossible ; and now 
more than ever do they need the constant 
care of one whose whole heart is devoted to 
their welfare. Such is mine; and if the 
sacrifice of my fondest hopes can add to their 
happiness, or make them better, it shall be 
given; though I knew my heart would break, 
T could not be turned from duty. 

But for you, dear friend, when I think of 
you, | am sorely tempted—when I think of 
your generous affection for me—wheni all the 
blissful past comes up with its bright array 
of hope and love: and I know you will be 
grieved, more deeply perhaps than I, for my 
high sense of duty sustains me in this trying 
hour ;—but then, I think of my dying m@ther; 
I read once more her last bequest, and am 
myself again. Let the future bring what it 
may, do not doubt my sincerity, for then you 

’ would despise me, and that I could not bear. 
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Believe me, I have given you the “ true and 
only motive” that actuated me; but, you 
must not suffer yourself to mourn—it is un- 
worthy your noble nature. I will not bid 
you forget, for it would be mockery. Yet 
you can learn to think calmly of it and be 
happy—yes, you will be happy, for the good 
are always so. There are yet many bright 
days in store for you, and may you live long 
to enjoy them. 

How visions of the beautiful past do haunt 
me! Every treasured look, and word, and 
tone, come thronging back, and they some- 
{imes look reproachfully too, as if I had 
wronged you; and every spot that we have 
visited and loved, I remember, oh! so dis- 
tinctly ;—but then comes a scene that my 
early childhood knew, one too, that I was 
fast forgetting; but duty hath retouched it 
with memory’s pencil, and again am | nerved 
for a strong and holy purpose. Do not ask 
to see me—I can write and tell you all, but 
to see you and know it is to be the last time, 
were more than I can bear. The sacred 
love that my heart now knows for you, can 
know no change. Though years may pase 
away, and oceans roll between us, still it will 
burn on as pure and changeless as now. 
Trusting that this may not deprive me of 
your friendship, I am 

Your devoted friend, 


Lruta Winslow. 


“Oh!” said Leula, as Grace folded the 
letter, “the agony of that night I can never 
describe. It was evening when I received 
his letter, and going to my room, I sat down 
to answer it. Until then I had not felt how 
great the sacrifice would be; for in my newly 
awakened sense of duty, I had hardly thought 
that he too would suffer; and now when 1 
saw it all, it did seem almost wrong; yet 
still 1 was firm, and it needed but one glance 
at you as you lay sleeping on a low bed near 
me, to renew my resolutions, and assure me 
that it was right. 

‘Alone, with my sad thoughts, not a sound 
disturbed the death-like stillness that per. 
vaded the whole house. The hours wore 
slowly away, and at length the clock struck 
twelve. Oh! how the echoes rang through 
the deserted rooms—every sound seemed the 
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death-knell of some departed hope. How 
distinctly I remember it, for the anguish of 
that night pictured itself upon my heart and 
can never be forgotten. But I will not 
dwell upon it, for it only brings the memory 
of my grief more vividly before me, and 1 
live that wild night over again. Now, Grace, 
you have heard my story, and know the rea- 
son why I never married.” 

“ What became of Cnarles?” asked Grace, 
“did you never see him again?’ 

“No,” answered Leula, ‘¢and he shortly 
afterwards married the sweet Ella Fay, 
whom every body loved, and moved to the 
west as we had intended.” 

*“ How could he?”’ exclaimed Grace, earn- 
estly. 

“ It was pride,” continued Leula, in a low, 
sad tone, ‘for he still believed that I loved 
another, or that there must be some other 
reason than the one I had given. I could 
have borne any thing better than to have 
him think me so base. After they moved 
west, he wrote seldom to uncle; but we 
heard much of his success. When they had 
been there about two years, Ella died, and 
shortly afterwards he went away, no one 
knew where; and since that time we have 
never heard from him. Three years ago I 
-would not have seen him for worlds; but 
now, I think [ could meet him calmly, and 
would like to see him once more—I should 
be proud to show him how well I have kept 
my trust.” 

“Oh! how much you have endured for 
Susan and I,” exclaimed Grace, brushing 
away the tears that had been flowing freely 
during Leula’s narrative, “and how have 
we repaid you?” 

“] have my reward now,” said Leula, 
bending down to imprint a kiss upon the upe 
turned forehead of the fair speaker seated at 
her feet, “in the happy assurance that I 
have done my duty, and in. seeing you both 
noble and generous-hearted women. I have 
no fears for you now; you will go through 
life * blessing and blessed ;’ and could our 
departed mother now look upon us from her 
starry home, [ am sure she would smile upon 
my humble efforts.” 

Who could look in upon a scene like this, 
and doubt whether Leula Winslow was hap- 
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py? The sacrifice of her fond girlish hopes-- 
what had it won for her? Ah! more than 
the wealth of mines could give—the over- 
flowing love of the affectionate Grace, and 
the deep affection of the gentle-hearted Su- 
san. This was her reward; and with pride 
and pleasure she could press them to her 
heart and caJl them her own—when she re- 
membered a short but bitter agony, succeed- 
ed by the sacred calmness of a sorrow that 
time could not lessen. Year after year it 
had lain there, deep in her heart; but it was 
not a corroding grief, for there was yet a 
higher purpose for her to live for, and nobly 
had she fulfilled her destiny. 

Susan had been married two years toa 
worthy man, and on the morrow, Grace was 
to entrust the happiness of her life-time to 
one she loved, and her heart poured out its 
rich fullness upon all that was dear to her. 
The two now sat there silently thinking of 
the past—Grace seated on a low stool at 
Leula’s feet, with her head resting upon her 
sister’s lap, and seemed lost in be own rev- 
eries. At this moment the street bell was 
heard—a stranger was announced who in- 
quired for Leula Winslow. 

Leula went down, and as she opened the 
door, a noble looking stranger arose and ad- 
vanced to meet her. Leula paused—passed 
her hand over her eyes and gazed intently 
at him. Could it be? The stranger asked 
ina low, rich tone, ‘‘do you remember me, 
Leula ?” 

She extended her hand, and whispered 
faintly, ‘Charles; but moved not. She 
stood thus, transfixed to the spot, as it were, 
for a moment—then staggering back, would 
have fallen, but a strong arm supported her 

The stranger, who was none other than 
Charles Edinonds, called for assistance, and 
Leula was conveyed to her room. Long did 
she dream that night—her eyes were shut, 
but she had not fainted, for the breath came 
regularly, only now and then a sigh burst 
from her heart, a9 deep, it seemed almost a 
groan. This was a relief, for the breathing 
again became low, soft and regular, as that 
ofa sleeping child. Her face was very pale, 
and her thin, colorless lips, closely cotn- 
pressed, as she lay with her hands clasped 
tightly across her heart, as if some heavy 
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pain were there. In that unnatural slumber 
she lived over again all that had been beau- 
tifully bright, or deeply sad—far back in the 
past was a joyous childhood, hallowed by a 
mother’s love, then a deep grief, succeeded 
by a calm resignation, and next a blissful 
summer-time, that brought years of an en- 
nobling sorrow, for that summer-time had 
been, oh! so bright! yet, with its beauties, 
passed away the fond hopes she had been 
cherishing, and henceforth she lived, not for 
herself, but others. Years, long years to her 
had passed away, and found her still devoted 
to her duty. We will not say she had been 
unhappy ; but that strange calmness—could 
it speak of joy? As her heart paused over 
these memories, her face grew paler, but 
with that paleness came a holier look, and 
she slept on. Then came a thought of the 
present—a dim, shadowy) vision, that was 
brightly tinted, stole before her, a perception 
of rest—an unexpected happiness—a wish 
half undefined, that was to be realized, passed 
rapidly before her; and a soft smile gradually 
broke the icy rigidness of her features, and 
opening her eyes, she gazed wildly round for 
a moment, suffering her gaze to rest at last 
upon one that was bending over her; then 
clasping her hands tightly over her eyes, as 
if to shut out some painful sight; her lips 
again became firmly compressed, and her 
watcher feared, lest that same strange sleep 
was again coming upon her; but she soon 
removed her hands and looked at him calmly, 
though there were now tears in her eyes 
and she wept freely. 


A FRAGMENT... 


“ Oh, Leula!’ whispered Charles, as he 
bent over her, ‘‘ can you forgive me?” 

“| have nothing to forgive,” she replied ; 
“T am only too happy in seeing you once 
more. ‘T'ell them all to go out, I have much — 
to say to you.” 

The rest left the room, and Leula began— 
“Oh, Charles! you can never know how [ 
have wished for this hour; though in my 
most sanguine moments I have hardly dared 
to hope that I should see you, again, yet [ 
have wished for it that I might prove to you 
that I was then sincere. Oh, Charles! had 
you known how it wrung my heart that you 
should think me so base, you could never 
have doubted me. But, you ‘believe me 
now ?” she asked, looking up, half in doubt 
and half in confidence. 

‘“‘ Believe you, dearest,—l would be a 
monster to doubt you now; and if suffering 
can atone for errors Jong since repented of, 
the last ten years will bear witness that, I 
have not lived in vain. But Leula, I did not 
expect to find you thus. [ need not ask if 
you love me still—every thing tells me that 
you yet cherish that same fond affection for 
me I was once so proud to claim. ‘Tell me, 
dearest, is it not so?” : 

“Tt is, it is,” she murmured. 

“Then we will be happy yet,” he ex- 
claimed, passionately, clasping her to his 
heart—and they were happy, as all who saw 
them in after years can testify, and Leula 
was none the less so for having devoted ten 
of the best years of her life toa high and 
holy duty. 
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Thine are the matin lays, the birds which sing, 
And thine the morning incense of the spring ; 
Thine is the promise of the summer field, 

And thine the fruits autumnal harvests yield ; 
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Thine are the snows which kindly clothe the plain, 
And thine the garner’d stores for winter's reign. 
Thine is the power which prompts to gratitud 
And thine are all, thou Author of all good. 
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STANZAS.—I’VE NOT FORGOT THEE, GARLAND, NO! 


BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 


I’ve not forgot thee, beauteous Garland, no! 

‘I'hy leaves emit a rich, a Sweet perfume, 

That wakes to life each dormant soul, and sheds 
Pure fragrance on the inteJlectual mind. 

The flowers that bud, open, and exfoliate, 

Keep bright their hues; they fade not, nor expire. 
No blight has reached the wreath so long entwined ; 
Virtues’ sweet breath keeps verdant every shade; 
Each bud and opening leaf is full of promise. 
Long may thy beauties glow, and every year 
Behold them brighten. Thine are costly gems, 
Which parents may with safety spread before 
Young eyes, and watch the kindlings of desire, 
That ever spring within the beating heart ; 

That burst, like buds in spring-time, when the sun 
And gentle showers moisten-and dry the earth ; 
Buds of hope, of love, anticipation, 

Implanted in our nature with our life, 

Which need a parent's guiding hand to lead; 

A spring, whose limpid surface shall reflect 

Its own pure thoughts and bright imaginings. 
For years [ve read the Garland, seen it bloom, 
All redolant with life, and beauty rare ; 


Inhaled its sweets, and loved its influence, 

Nor has it in a single month declined. 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, all have shown 
Its freshness, its unfoldings; shown how mind 

In steady progress marches boldly on; 

Gains new strength while strugyling up the mount, 
Drawn by the inward impulse God within 

Has deeply written on our spirits’ throne, 

And made us devotees to what we love. 

Oh, mind, mind, mind! And is there one who lives 
Can, for a moment, suffer e’en a thought 

To flit across the soul for its extinetion 2 

If aught can elevate, can lift the soul, 

Can bid it rise, and soar above this world, 

It is those regions ’yond the ken of sight 

That Faith beholds; where bloom immortal flowers, 
Where angel hands wreathe Garlands for the blest. 
Speed on thy way, thy own sure, steady way. 

If gaudier hues and more voluptuous shades 
Attract the many ; still, beauteous Garland, 

Shall thy own fair leaves find in the sanctuary 

Of the pure in heart, a welcome, 


AN ECCENTRIC CLERGYMAN. 


The Cincinnati Advertiser tells a story of 
an eccentric clergyman, who, not being a 
very animated and interesting preacher, was 
often deserted by his flock—at least, by parts 
o%them—on the Sabbath. The old gentle- 
man finally adopted rather a novel method of 
keeping the delinquents up to the point of duty. 

When any family was absent two or three 
Sabbaths in succession, Mr. S. would pub- 
licly state to the congregation that, as Mr. 
’s family had been for some time absent 
from public worship, he presumed there was 
sickness or trouble in their household, and 
would appoint a prayer meeting at their 
house on the next Tuesday afternoon. 

The old gentleman, on one occasion, also, 
caught the wanderers by the following piece 
of “ guile.” 

On one Sabbath afternoon, he told his 


people that he should take a short journey 
the next day, and be absent for a short time ; 
but he would take care that some person 
should come from Boston and supply his desk 
the next Sabbath. 

On the next Sabbath morning, the meet- 
ing-house was filled. The whole town turned 
out to hear the Boston minister. They wait- 
ed awhile in eager expectation of his en- 
trance, when in marched the Rev. Mr. S., 
and walked up the broad aisle, as he had 
been accustomed to do many years gone by., 
On ascending his pulpit, he smiled gracious- 
ly upon his large audience, and said,— 

“Tam glad, my dear hearers, that I have 
got you out; you are all here as you ought 
to be; and I hope your minds are prepared 
to receive instruction, I came from Boston, 
yesterday, myself.” 
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Then clasp’d my lif - tle hands in her’s, and both knelt down to 
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How ten-der--ly she taught my lips to move in ac-cents mild! 
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And speaking thus, more tremulous, she would my arms entwine, 
And press her cheek bedew’d with tears still closer unto mine! 
With feelings ballow’d by commune, would fold me to her breast, 
And sing some touching melody to lull me to my rest ! 


Remerinber ?—ay, that look of love can never be effaced, 
Though seasons long have fleeted since the living lines I traced ; 
In the visions of my early days, that riper years pourtray, 

The mother’s smile that blessed me then will never pass away | 


I see it when I wander ’midst the crowded walks of life,— 

It is my star of guidanoe through the shoals of mortal strife; 

Or, when secluded from the world, my thoughts are homeward bent, 
Amidst the forms that greet me there, an angel one is blent. 


When shadows veil the brow of night mine eyes can tranquil close, 
While conscious that a wing of love doth shelter their repose ; 

And when in dreamland borne away—endearingly and sweet 
Amidst the glories cluster’d there that gentle mien I greet. 
Companion of my solitude! for such I deem thou art, 

Still, mother, to my pilgriniage thine influence impart ; 

And cheer my spirit with the hope, although its eve be nigh, 

The simile that brighten’d in decline, will herald it on high | 
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